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PREFACE. 


The main object of this work is to prove from existing 
sources, so far as they are available to me, that the original 
inhabitants of India, with the exception of a small minority 
of foreign immigrants, belong all to one and the same race, 
branches of which are spread over the continents of 
Asia and Europe, and which is also known as Finnish- 
Ugrian or Turanian. The branch which is domiciled in 
India should, according to my opinion, be called Bharatan, 
because the Bharatas were in olden times its most numerous 
and most honoured representatives, after whom the country 
received its name Bharatavarsa or Bharatavarsa. 

The favoured spots in which, in primeval periods, men pre¬ 
ferred to select their dwellings, were the highlands, hills, and 
mountains; for these regions afforded greater protection not 
only against the attacks of men and of wild beasts, but also 
against the fury of the unfettered elements, especially against 
the ravages of sudden and disastrous inundations. Though 
the plains were not altogether uninhabited, still the bulk of 
the population preferred, where obtainable, the higher and 
more secure places. I believe that the Bharatas were 
essentially a race of mountaineers, and that their name is 
intimately connected with the Gauda-Dravidian root para, 
paraiy mountain, a circumstance to which I draw atten¬ 
tion. ^ 


^ See pages 13, 32, 33. 
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The Bharatas divided at an early date into two great sec¬ 
tions^ which were known in antiquity, as Kuru-Pancalas and 
Kauravas and Paijdavas, and afterwards as Graudians and 
Dravidians, and as Kuruvas or Kurumbas and Mallas or 
Malayas, etc. All these names, too, are derived from 
words which denote mountains. However nearly related 
these tribes were to each other, they never lived together 
in close friendship, and although they were not always per¬ 
haps at open war, yet feelings of distrust and aversion seem 
always to have prevailed. 

Though positive evidence in favour of my assertions was 
very difficult to obtain, still, it was incumbent on me to 
verify my statements by the best means available. In 
order to do so, I had to betake myself to the fields of 
language and religion, which in matters of this kind are 
the most reliable and precious sources of information. For 
language and religion manifest in a peculiar manner the 
mental condition of men, and though both differ in their 
aim and result, yet the mind which directs and animates 
both is the same, so that though they work in different 
grooves, the process of thinking is in both identical. Besides 
the mental character, we must not neglect the physical 
complement which is supplied by ethnology, and in this 
case the physical evidence of ethnology supports thoroughly 
the conclusions at which I had arrived from consulting the 
language and religion of the inhabitants of India. 

In the first two parts I have treated separately of the 
two branches of the Bharatas, relying mainly on the 
linguistic and historical material at my disposal concerning 
the ethnological position of the Dravidians and Gaudians. 
The principal Gauda-Dravidian tribes who live scattered 
over the length and breadth of the vast Indian con¬ 
tinent are, in order to establish their mutual kinship, 
separately introduced into this discussion. This method 
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may create in the minds of some readers an impression that 
the several topics are somewhat disconnected, but this 
arrangement was necessitated by the peculiarity of the sub¬ 
ject of my inquiry. 

In pursuing the ramifications of the Bharatan, or Guuda- 
Dravidian, population throughout the peninsula, I hope 
I have been able to point out the connexion existing 
between several tribes, apparently widely different from 
each other. I have tried thus to identify the so-called 
Pariahs of Southern India with the old Dravidian moun¬ 
taineers and to establish their relationship to the Bhars, 
Brahuis, Mhars, Mahars, Paharias, Paravari, Paradas 
and other tribes; all these tribes forming, as it were, the 
first layer of the ancient Dravidian deposit. In a similar 
manner I have identified the Candalas with the first section 
of the Gaudian race which was reduced to abject slavery by 
the Aryan invaders, and shown their connexion with the 
ancient Kandalas and the present Gonds. In addition to this, 
I trust I have proved that such apparently different tribes 
as the Mallas, Pallas, Pallavas, Balias, Bhillas and others 
are one and all offshoots of the Dravidian branch, and that 
the Kolis, Kois, Khonds, Kodagas, Koravas, Kurumbas 
and others belong to the Gaudian division, both branches 
forming in reality only portions of one and the same people, 
whom I prefer to call, as I have said, Bharatas. 

Where there is so much room for conjecture, it is easy 
enough, of course, to fall into error, and I shall be prepared 
to be told that many of my conclusions are erroneous and 
the hypotheses on which they are built fanciful. But though 
much of what I ha.ve written may be shown to be untenable, I 
shall yet be satisfied if, in the main, I establish my contention, 
and I shall deem myself amply repaid for my labor if I 
succeed in restoring the Gaudian and Dravidian to those 
rights and honors of which they have so long been deprive d 
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In the third part which treats on Indian Theogony I have 
endeavoured to give a short sketch of some of the most 
prominent features of the Aryan and non-Aryan beliefs. 
After noticing briefly the reverence which the Vedic hymns 
display towards the Forces of Nature, which develops gradu¬ 
ally into the acceptance of a Supreme Being {Brahman), 
I go on to show how the idea of an impersonal God, a per¬ 
ception too high and abstract to be grasped by the masses of 
the population, gradually gave place to the recognition of a 
personal Creator, with whom were associated eventually 
the two figure-heads of Preservation and Destruction, all 
these three together forming the TrimOrti as represented 
by Brahman, Visi;m and Siva. 

About the time that the ancient Vedic views began to 
undergo a change, and the idea of the existence of a Supreme 
Spirit impressed itself on the minds of the thoughtful, the 
non-Aryan Principle of fche Female Energy was introduced 
into the Aryan system. This dogma which originated with 
the Turanian races of Asia, and was thus also acknowledged 
in ancient Babylonia, soon exercised a powerful influence, 
and pervaded the whole religion of the Aryans in India. 
Its symbol was in India the Salagraina-stone, which Visnu 
afterwards appropriated as his emblem. 

I have further tried to show how the contact with the 
non-Aryan population affected the belief of the Aryans 
and modified some of the features of their deities. Brahman 
was thus, by assimilating himself with the non-Aryan chief- 
god and demon-king Aiyatiar, transformed into a Brahma- 
bhuta, while the very same Aiyanar was changed into 8iva 
in his position as demon-king or BhOtanatha, g.nd Vipiu 
became gradually identified by a great section of the 
Brahmanic community with the Female Principle and taken 
for tJma. 

The religious opinions of the original inhabitants 


were. 
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on the other hand not left unchanged as the result of their 
intercourse with the Aryans, and many ideas and many of 
the deities of the invader were received into their religion. 
The prominent .features of this religion lay in the adoration 
of the Principle of the Female Energy, or Sakti, as repre¬ 
sented by the chief local goddess or Gramadevata, in the 
acknowledgment of a Supreme God revered under such 
names as Aiyanar (Sasta), and in the worship of Demons. 

I trust now that the racial unity of the great majority 
of the Indian population has been established by this 
research based mainly on linguistic and theological evi¬ 
dence, as it has also been proved independently by ethno¬ 
logical enquiries. 

In order to perpetuate by an outward sign the racial union 
of the overwhelming majority of the population of India, I 
venture to suggest that the inhabitants of this country would 
do well, if they were to assume the ancient, honorable and 
national name of Bharatas, remembering that India has 
become famous as Bharatavarsa, the land of the Bharatas. 

In such a multitude of subjects, it was only possible for 
me to formulate my ideas in a somewhat imperfect manner, 
without being able to treat separately every particular 
subject as thoroughly and completely as it deserved, and as 
I had wished to treat it. 1 make this observation to show 
that I am fully cognizant of the incompleteness of this 
enquiry, but, I trust, I have at least succeeded in making 
clear its purport and significance. If time and circum¬ 
stances had permitted, I should have added some chapters 
on some essential topics, and enlarged the scope of others^ 
but my impending departure from India has compelled me 
to be brief. If this book should be deemed worthy of 
another edition, I hope to be able to remedy these defects. 
It is here perhaps not out of place to mention, that the 
first portions of this book appeared some years ago, the 
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first Part being printed as early as 1888, and it is possible 
that the publication of this work in fragments has been 
attended with some disadvantages. 

,t am thus well aware of the many defects in a publica¬ 
tion like this, but I trust that even my errors may not be 
without use, if, like stranded vessels, they serve to direct 
the explorer, warning him away from the shoals and rocks 
that beset the enquirer in his search after truth. 

GUSTAV OPPERT. 

Madras, lith February^ 1893. 
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k, kh, g, gh, ii, h, h, a, fi. 
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Aniisvara ni j r, i, 1, are pociiliar to the Dra\ndian languages. 


^ Used in the Oravidian languages. 












On the Original Inhabitants of 
Bharatavarsa or India. 


INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER I. 

General Eemarks. 

No one who undertakes to study the ancient history of 
India can fail to be impressed by the scantiness of the 
material at his disposal. In fact such an undertaking would 
soon appear to be futile, were he to depend solely on Indian 
accounts and records. Fortunately, however, we possess some 
writings of foreigners who visited India; and their reports 
of what they actually saw during their stay in this country, 
and of what they were able to gather from trustworthy 
sources, furnish us with materials of a sufficiently reliable 
cha^cter. If we except Kashmir and Ceylon, regarding the 
IjfCter as belonging to India, no part of India possesses 
Anything like a continuous historical record. The prepond¬ 
erance of caste and the social prejudices it creates are disabili¬ 
ties such as no Hindu who wishes to relate the history of his. 
country can entirely overcome. The natives of India ha#, as 
a rule, little sympathy with people outside their own class, and 
when it is believed that persons belonging to the highest caste 
can by their piety ensure final beatitude, if they simply 
remember and revere the memory of their three immediate 
predecessors—father, grandfather, and great grandfather— 
we need not wonder at the apathy displayed towards history 
by them and by others who axe beneath them in the social 
scale. 
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Yet, if the study of Indian history has up to now not 
proved interesting to the Hindus themselves—and there exist 
many good reasons why this has been and is still the ease— 
this fact need not discourage foreigners, who are interested in 
this subject, from pursuing it. 

It is true no doubt that the results which have been | 
obtained from decipherings and archseological researches in ^ 
India, must appear insignificant when compared with what 
has been achieved elsewhere in the same fields. Still, there is 
no need to despair of final success, for our knowledge and 
material are daily increasing, though Indian history at 
present, becomes interesting only when it throws light on 
the communal, legal and social conditions of the people, or 
on their intercourse and relation with foreigners. 

Owing to the meagreness and often to the untrustworthi¬ 
ness of the historical material, an Indian historian must be 
continually on the look-out for new tracks in which to pursue' 
his researches. The task of a scientific historian is difficult in 
itself, but it is made still more so, if a scholar is anxious to 
make original researches and strike out for himself a new 
path in Indian history, as, in addition to other qualifications, 
he must be a linguist possessing some knowledge of the 
language of the people into whose past he is inquiring. 

The limited number of Indian historical records, including 
architectural, palmographical, numismatic and similar anti- ' 
quities, compels a student of Indian history to draw within 
his range subjects other than those usually regarded as 
strictly historical, the names of nations and individuals, 
of countries and towns, of mountains and rivers, and such other 
topics, in which he believes that histoiipal relics lie concealed. 

I have selected as the subject of this inquiry the people 
to whom I assign in default of a better name that of Gauda- 
Hravidian, who by the .extensive area they occupied, and over 
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which their descendants are still scattered, are well worthy of 
a careful research being made into their past history. 

Philological Remarks. 

Before entering upon the historical part of this inquiry, 
a few general philological remarks will not be out of place. 
Every one who is even slightly acquainted with the laws 
which govern the interchange of letters, knows that the labial 
nasal m is often permuted into the other labials as />, 6, or v 
and vice versA. Mumba is thus changed to Bombay, and 
Mallava into Ballava; Marukaccha is identical with Bharu- 
kaccha \ Sanskrit pramdna is altered to Kanarese pavmu or 
havmu^ measure; mattai^ stem, in Tamil resembles pattai^ 
bark ; madandai in Tamil, woman, corresponds to padati in 
Telugu, and Mallar to Pallar, &c. On the other hand, Bhavdni 
becomes Bhamani; Vdnam, heaven, is changed in Tamil to 
Mdmm\ Pahwaneri to Palamaneri; Pallava to Yallama 
(Velama) and Vallamba; pallddu^ goat, in Tamil, to velladu; 
Vadavan to Vadaman; the words Oirnvan and Ciruman, 
you thy both occur; pirahhiy to shine, in Tamil corresponds to 
the Telugu meruhguy &c. 

The above-mentioned rule is general and applies to 
other languages as well, for in Greek, ommuy e,g.y becomes 
oppa ; metay peda ; membrasy bembras; pallehiy ballein, and 
pateiuy batein, &o.; but nowhere else does there exist such 
a variety and difference of pronunciation as in the vernacular 
languages of India, Their system of writing is a proof 
of this fact. Tamil has, e,g.y only one sign for the four 
sounds ^ belonging to each of the five classes; in fact 20 
different sounds are expressed by five letters, and even 
where, as in Telugu, these 20 sounds are provided with 20 


' for k, kh, gi gh; ^ for c, ch, j, jh j lL for t) tk, ^ for t, th, 

d, dh ; and u for p, ph, b, bh. In their transliteration accordingly are only 
used A, f, f and p, which indicate the letter, but not the sound. 
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distinct characters, the pronunciation still remains so unoer^ 
tain, that in his Telugu Dictionary the late Mr, 0. P. Brown 
arranged these four letters respectively under one head. The 
cause of this striking peculiarity and these continual per¬ 
mutations is to be found partly no doubt in indefinite pro¬ 
nunciation and dialectical divergencies, but mainly in the 
strict enforcement of the over-stringent and artificial rules 
of Sandhi or Euphony, which affect alike vowels and con¬ 
sonants, and which do not, permit a word in the middle 
of a sentence to begin with a vowel. Local differences in 
pronunciation exist in India as well as in other countries. 
Amongst these the interchanges between tenues and mediae 
are most common; we find them in Wales and in German 
Saxony, where the tenues and k are to this day con* 
founded with the mediae i, rf, and or vice vend. 

The three Dravidian Ps (1^,1^ and I tp) however differ¬ 
ently they Inay be pronounced, are only varieties of the same 
sound and are therefore interchangeable, thus, the Sanskrit 

phalam becomes in Tamil palam ueudb, or palam uLpix>, while 
mallam becomes mallam velldlan Qeu^errrreir^ 

is also spelt velldlan Q<su^emri^6sr, and a village or town is 
called pain u^eSl [valli pu,lli or pdli 

The harsher sound is generally used by the lower classes, and 
where these pronounce an di / or err a high caste-man will 
lisp a Lo ?, which letter is probably a modem innovation 
prevailing specially in Malayalam and Tamil. 

As the different Pq interchange between each other, so do 
the two Dravidian r and r ; ^ a hard double p/b is pro¬ 
nounced in Tamil somewhat like a double which circum- 


* Tamil /r and p, Telugu and Kanarese d and W, Malay&lam 
and o. 

^ The Tanul pp is represented occasionally in Telugu by s.y., the 
Tamil Lfpjpj, purru, corresponds to the Telugu puffa. 
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stanoe is a proof of the relationship between the r and t 
sounds. After this statement the permutation between the 
lingual d and the r and I sounds will not create any surprise. 
Some of these changes are pretty common elsewhere; they 
occur in the Aryan as well as in the Dravidian languages. 

A further peculiarity of the Dravidian languages, and 
especially of Tamil, is their dislike to beginning words with 
compound letters: Brahma becomes Piramam, iSjruaih ; pra- 
bandha, pirapantam, i^iru^^Lh ; grantha^ kirantam, 

In consequence of indistinct pronunciation and the desire 
for abbreviation, initial and medial consonants are often 
dropped at the beginning or in the middle of words, while on 
the other hand in opposition to this tendency a half-consonant 
is prefixed to an initial vowel, in order to prevent a word from 
beginning with a vowel. We thus occasionally meet words 
whose initial consonants are dropped and replaced by half¬ 
consonants, e.g.y vellaj white, in Telugu becomes elld and yella^ 
vesa^ haste, esa and yesa^ the name of the Billavar of Travan- 
eore becomes Ilavar and Yilavar ; Velur becomes Elur and 
Ydur. This practice of prefixing a half-consonant before an 
initial vowel is generally enforced in the middle of a sentence, 
—a y is thus placed before an a, e, t, and ai and a v before 
Of Uf and m. The half-consonant is used to avoid an hiatus 
and this explains why the University-degrees M.A. and B.A. 
are pronoxmced by many Natives Yam Ta and Be Ya. 
Metathesis is likewise of not unfrequent occurrence in the 
Dravidian languages. It is even found in words of common 
occurrence, in kurudaif e,g.f for kudiraiy horse; in Marudai for 
the town Madura; in Veml for Elora (Vslur or Ballora); in 
VaikaAam and VaikdH {&s>Qj6sirS) for Vaiidkham 

and Vaiidkhi ; in the Telugu agapa and abaka^ ladle, &c. 

Another peculiarity is to drop one of two consonants in 
a syllable and to lengthen the vowel if it happens to be 
short, or to double a consonant and to shorten the vowel, 
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if it happens to be long ; e.g.y ceyyntaior 

d^jjufay Velldlan for Velalany Palla for Pdla^ &o. 

It will be readily perceived that this laxity of pronun¬ 
ciation affords a wide field for philological conjectures, and 
that, if we choose as an example the representative name of 
the Malla or Palla tribe, a variety of forms for Mara and 
Malhy or Para and Palla^ which actually occur, can be re- 
traced to the common source, and thus be shown to have a 
sound basis. The task which a philologist has to perform is 
a serious one and ought to make him cautious. Considerable 
and unexpected difficulties also arise from the great simi¬ 
larity of many Sanskrit and Dravidian words with Mara^^ 
Malla and their derivatives.** The explanations of names of 
persons, tribes, places, &c., so readily tendered by the Natives 

* A few of such similar words aro in Sanskrit: par at other, m., straw, 

n., flesh, pala^ m., barn, pallava^ m., n., sprout, palvala^ m., pond, pdla^ m., 
guard, great, n., fruit, m., n., ploughshare, open, 

bala^ n., power, baliy m., oblation, bdla^ young, hhdla, n., forehead, mara^ 
killing, mala^ n., dirt, ma/W, f., jasmine, mdra^ killing, mdla^ n., field, mala, f., 
garland, •oalla, covering, vallahha, m., lover, (?), f., creeper, &c.; in Tamil: 
alam, plough, alii, lily, alliya/m, village of herdsmen, alai, cave, dlam, water, 
palar {palldr), many persons, palam, strength, fruit, flesh, pali, sacrifice, 
pal, tooth, pallam, bear, arrow, palli, lizard, palam, old, palam, fruit, pali, 
blame, palai, hole, pallam, lowness, pallayam {pallaiyam), oflering to demons, 
pallaicci, dwarfish woman, pal, milk, palam, bridge, palar, herdsmen, palai, 
Kdd,pdli, cave, village, pdlayam {pdlaiyam) country, camp, pdli, encampment, 
palai, palmtree, pilli, demon, pulam, ricefield, puldl, flesh, pulai, flesh, pul, 
meanness, pullu, grass, pullam, ignorant, pulli, lizard, malam, excretion, 
malar, flower, malai, hill, mal, boxing, maWaw, strength, malli, jasmine, mallu, 
wrestling, malai, rain, mallam, strength, mdl, greatness, mullai, jasmine, 
mul, mullu, thorn, mel, above, valam, rightside, valam, power, vali, strength, 
valu, strong, valai, net, vallar, strong persons, vallapan, beloved, vallavan, shep¬ 
herd, vain, woman, village, valliyam, viUage of shepherds, valuii, poetical 
epithet of the Fftijidya kings, valappam, valamai, valam, valan, strength, 
valavan, epithet of Co^, vaUam^ com measure, valliyam, pipe, pepper, vdlai, 
plantain, vdl, sword, vil, bow, villi, Manmatha, vel, white, veUam, inundation, 
vsWi, silver, vel, lance, veli, village, velam, sugarcane-reed, &c.; in Telugu: 
ala, wave, ala {alia), then, alii, water, lily, alle, bowstring,young, ella, 
all, limit, white (vella), palla {pulla), red, reddish, pdlemu, camp, palUmu, 
saucer, pala, name of a tree, white, jay, pdlu, share, milk, pilla, child, pilli, 
cat, puli [pulla), sour, puli, tiger, pulu [pullu), grass, pulla, piece, balla, 
bench, bhdli, affection, mala, mountain, malamu, dirt, malu, again, maUa 
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of India and seemingly supported by some legendary and 
historical evidence, must be viewed with extreme caution 
and distrust. It is not an uncommon occurrence to make 
a statement of this kind, and afterwards to invent cor¬ 
roborative evidence. This is often not done with any desire 
to mislead, but rather because it affords a fair display for 
speculative ingenuity. If, e.g.^ a rich man of a high caste 
acquires a Payaiceri, he will alter its name so as to hide 
the low origin of his property and to^ impart to it a sacred 
appearance. Near Madras is situated the well-known hill 
qalled St. Thomas’ Mount. Its name in Tamil is Parahgi 
Malai or Mountain of the Franks or Europeans, from the 
original European or rather Portuguese settlement. Some 
years ago a Brahman settlement was established there and 
the name of Parahgi Malai was no longer deemed respect¬ 
able. Thenceforth it was changed to Bhrhgi Malai, the 
mountain of the sacred Bhrhgi, and eventually in support 
of this appellation legendary evidence was not slow in 
forthcoming.® 


{main) again, malle {mallelv)^ jasmine, m^la {mdle^ mdlika)y garland, mdli^ 
gardener, rndky house, mulu {mallu), thorn, muley comer, melluy hall, melamuy 
fun, melUy good, upper, mailay unclean, valay right, net, valluy stratagem, valky 
noose, vdliy custom, vdlUy long, sword, vilu {villu), bow, vtluy expedient, velay 
price, vellay white, velluvay flood, velay limit, velay time, vUu 1000, too, &c. 

Considering the changes the letters undergo in Dravidian words, when 
paUddUy goat, is also written veUadu and palay flesh, becomes piilax and 
Valliiru is also written Vdldruy VellurUy Yelluru^ Ac., similar alterations 
need not create any groat surprise, especially if it is admitted that small 
orthographical changes assist their being the more easily distinguished. 
As an illustration how tho names of the Mallas and Pallas appear in local 
appellations I only add as an example a few such names as Mallapur, 
Pallapur, Ballapur, Vallapur, Yallapur, Allapur, Ellapur, Vellapur, 
Yellapur, Illapur, ViUapur, VollOru, IJllapur, Vullapur, Malavflr, PalavOr, 
Balapur, Valapur, Yalapetta, Elapur, Elavttr, Velapur, Yelagiri, &c., &c. 

® An ei imple of the spurious character of similar writings is exhibited by 
the SthalapuraQa that contains the origin of the Gunnybag^weaverSy which^ 
though of recent origin, is by some incorporated in the Brahmapd^ Purana. 

A curious instance of the alteration of a name is supplied by the Barber’s 
bridge near St. Thomd in Madras. It was originally named Hamilton's 
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It might appear that when so many changes are possible, 
no reliance can be placed on such evidence, but these permu¬ 
tations do not all take place at the same time, indeed dialecti¬ 
cal pronunciation selects some letters in preference to others. 
The northern Hindu pronounces, a where the southern 
prefers a F, and both letters occur only in border districts ; 
thus no B is found in the names of such places situated in 
the Chingleput, South-Arcot, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, 
Tinnevelly, and Malabar districts, while in South-Kanara, 
Gan jam and Mysore a F is seldom used. 

These few preliminary philological remarks are absolutely 
necessary to facilitate the understanding of the subsequent 
discussion. The important position which language occupies 
in such a research as the present was well pointed out more 
than forty years ago, by the Pioneer of North-Indian Ethno¬ 
logy, the learned B. H. Hodgson, when he wrote in the 
preface to his first Essay: And the more I see of these 
primitive races the stronger becomes my conviction that 
there is no medium of investigation yielding such oopiousj 
and accurate data as their languages.^’ 

Historical Eemarks, 

Turning from these linguistic to historical topics, we 
know as a fact that when tracing the records of any nation or 
country as far back as possible, we arrive at a period when 
all authentic or provable accounts cease. We have then 
reached the prehistoric stage. What occurred during that 
epoch can never be verified. When the mist of historic 
darkness disappears from the plains and mountains of a 
country, the existing inhabitants and their dwellings become 


bridge after a gentleman of that name. The word Hamilton^ being difficult 
to pronounce in Tamil, was changed into amafpan (common form for ampah 
fan) which means in Tamil a barber^ whence by retranslation into English 
the bridge was called Barber’s bridge. 
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visible, but whether these are in reality the first settlers and 
their abodes the first erected, is another question which does 
not properly belong to the domain of history, so long as we 
are unable to assert its relevancy or to find an answer to it. 
Whether the people of whom we first hear in a country are 
really its aborigines may be doubtful; but so long as no 
earlier inhabitants can be discovered, they must be regarded 
as such. So far as historical traces can be found in the laby¬ 
rinth of Indian antiquity, it was the Gauda-Dravidians who 
lived and tilled the soil and worked the mines in India. 

This discussion does not concern the so-called K olaria n 
tribes, whose connection with the ancient history ofTndia 
is so very obscure, that we possess hardly any historical 
accounts about them. 

However considerable and apparently irreconcilable may 
appear the differences exhibited by the various Gauda-Dra- 
vidiau tribes in their physical structure and colour, in their 
language, religion, and art, all these differences can be satis¬ 
factorily accounted for by the physical peculiarities of the 
localities they inhabited, by the various occu pati ons they 
followed, and by the political status which regulated tlieir 
domestic and social habits. For every one must be aware of 
the fact that change of abode and change in position have,? 
worked, and are working, the most marvellous alterations in| 
the physical and mental constitution of individuals an^ 
nations. La^uage, especially the spirit which pervades it, ' 
is the most enduring witness of the connection which exists 
between nations, and with its help we can often trace the 
continuity of descent from the same stock in tribes seemingly 
widely different. 

From the north-west across to the north-east, and from 
both corners to the furthest south, the presence of the Gauda- 
Dravidian race in India can be proved at a very early period. 
On the arrival of the Aryans on the north-western fron- 
tiw, the Gauda-Dravidians are already found in flourishing 

2 
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communities. But successive^of the Aryan invasion, 
swelled in their course by the accession of former opponents 
who had despaired of successful resistance, must soon have 
flooded over the Gauda-Dravidian settlements. Some by 
their prowess were able to maintain their ground against 
the invaders, while others, defeated, loft their abodes and 
emigrated towards the South. Yet even the North, subject 
though it became in time to the Aryan or rather Brahmanical 
sway, can never be said to have been totally conquered by 
force of arms. Still less was this the case with the South, 
where the Brahmanical influence always assumed a more civic < 
and priestly character; influence, which though of another 
kind, can hardly be deemed less powerful, since it is more 
lasting and more thorough. Even the Aryanised languages 
of North-India—however they may prove the mental superi¬ 
ority of the invaders who were able to force on their defeated 
foes their peculiar mode of thinking—manifest their origin 
in their vocabularies and show the inability of the victors to 
press on the vanquished their own language. The languages 
of both, victors and vanquished, amalgamated and formed 
new dialects, and the difference which exists between the 
abstract synthetic Sanskrit and the concrete agglutinated 
Dravidian is clearly expressed. This difference is easily 
observable when wo compare on the one hand the construction 
of Sanskrit with that of such Aryanised languages, as Ben¬ 
gali and Marathi, which possess a considerable substratum 
of a non-Aryan element, and on the other hand the con¬ 
struction of Latin with that of the Neo-latin languages 
French and Spanish, which may be considered as entirely 
Aryan. I have alluded to this fact in my “Classification 
of Languages.” Hindustani is a fair specimen of such a 
miscegenation of languages. 

The earliest mention of a Gauda-Dravidian word is to be 
found in the Bible. In the first book of ICings, x. 22, we 
read as follows; For the king had at sea a navy of Tharshkh 
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ivith the navy of Hiram; once in three years came the navy of 
Tharshishy bringing goldy and silver^ ivortjy and apcSy and 
peacocks^ ® The expression for peROOcks is tukkiyytmy a word 
derived from the Gauda-Dravidian toka {tokai or togai)^ 
which originally signifies the tail of a peacock and eventually 
a peacock itself. It exists in Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam, 
Kanarese, Gondi and elsewhere. The identification of tukki 
{iuki) with tokai is^very old indeed, and is already quoted as 
well known in the early editions of the Hebrew dictionary 
of Wilhelm Gesenius.’ The mere fact that the sailors of 
Solomon and Hiram designated a special Indian article by a 
Gauda-Dravidian word, renders it probable that the inhabi¬ 
tants with whom they traded were Gauda-Dravidians and 
that Gauda-Dravidian was the language of the country. The 
Aryan infiuence could at that time hardly have been strong 
enough to supplant the current vernacular, or to force upon 
it a Prakritised Aryan term. Moreover, the peacock is a 
well-known bird, common all over India, and it is higlily 
improbable that the Gauda-Dravidians should have waited 
for the arrival of the Aryans to name it, or should have 
dropped their own term in order to adopt in its stead an 
Aryan one. The vocal resemblance between the Hebrew 
koph and the Sa nskrit kapi i&. .niaat.4i h e l ^ "« eeident^^ The 
ancient Egyptians, who kept monkeys in their temples, 
called a monkey _k^. Besides it cannot at all be assumed 
that the sailors of the fieet of Tharshish did not know 
monkeys. May not kophy kdfy kapiy &c., after all be an 
Onomatopoi^Hkon ? Another word which proves the connection 
of the Gauda-Dravidians with foreign nations is supplied by 


® The Hebrew words in 1 Kings, x. 22, are: Oni Tharal^ noa^th adhdb 
vdketeph fmhahbm veqophxm vethukkiyyxm, 2 Chronicles, ix. 21, has a long 
a and reads vethiikkiyym. The derivation of aenhabbm is still doubtful. 

See also my lecture On the Ancient Commerce of India^ p. 26. The 
derivation of Almuggtm or AigummJm from vaign as the sandalwood is called 
in different places, 1 Kings, x. 11, 12, and 2 Chronicles, ii. 7 ; ix. 10, 11, 
is very doubtful, and I hesitate to derive it from Siknskrit. 
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the Greek word Drum for rice, which eowespondH to the 

nriii^ fttld not. thfl SaPsklit tMi? 

The Aryan invader® showed little sympathy with the 
inhabitants they found on the confines and in the interior of 
India. The outward appearance of the Dasas or Dasyus— 
these were the names with which the new-comers honoured 
their opponents—was not such as to create a favourable 
impression, and they were in consequence'taunted with their 
black colour and flat noses, which latter made their faces 
appear as if they had no noses. Iiidra is invoked (q reduce 
into the darkness of subjection the colour of the Dasas and 
to protect the colour of his worshippers, for the latter were 
not always successful in the combats, and the Dasas at times/ 
turned the tables on their foes by becoming victorious} 
aggressors. 

So far as civilisation is concerned, a great difference 
could hardly have existed between the two races when they 
first met. However rude may have been the bulk of the 
indigenous population, a considerable portion of it must 
have already attained a certain degree of cultivation. It was 
no doubt the wealth which they had acquired that stimulated 
the invaders to pursue their conquests, even when a brave 


» See my lecture On the Ancient Commerce of India^ p. 37 : ** Of grains 
Rice formed an important commodity. The cultivation of rice extended 
in ancient times only as far west as to Bactria, Susiana, and the Euphrates 
valley. The Greeks most likely obtained their rice from India, as this 
country alone produced it in sufficient quantity to be able to export it. 
Moreover the Grecian name for rice oryza^ for which there exists no Aryan 
or Sanskrit root, has been p^e^dou8ly identified by scholars with the Tamil 
word ari/t, which denotes rice deprived of the husk. This was exactly the 
state in which rice was exported. The Greeks besides connected rice gene- 
raUy with India. Athenspos quotes oryza hephthe, cooked rice, as the 
food of the Indians, and Aelianus mentions a wine made of rice as an Indian 
beverage. If now the Greek received their rice from India, and the 
name they called this grain by is a Pravidian word, we obtain ai^ addi* 
tional proof of the non-Aryan element represented in the Indian trade,*’ 
Arfij rice, occurs also in Keikadi, and ariselu^ ricecakes, in Telugu. 
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and stubborn resistance ivamed the Aryans not to drive to 
despair the various chieftains who had retreated to their 
mountain strongholds. The bravery of the Dasas excited 
the admiration of their opponents. Indra himself occasion¬ 
ally protects the Dasas, the Aryan priest deigns to accept 
his offering, and the divine Afivins partake even of his food. 
Though both the terms Dasyii and Ddsa originally denote a 
destroyer, at times a malevolent superhuman being, and at 
times in contrast to Arya^ an enemy of the gods or a wicked 
man, and are in this sense specially applied to the aboriginal 
races who stood outside the Brahmanical pale, yet the 
expression Dam continued to be contemptuously used by one 
Aryan against another, till it became in time equivalent to 
a common menial or slave. 

Dimsion between Gaudians and Dratidians, 

The foemen whom the Aryans first encountered were 
generally brave mountaineers who offered a stout resistance 
in their numerous castles. Indeed, most tribal names of the 
inhabitants of India will be shown to refer to mountains. 

The two special Gauda-Dravidian terms for mountain are 
mah {nialaij pdr^ pdrdi, &o.) and ko {konda^ kuruy kunruy 
kortty &o.). Both kinds of expressions are widely used and 
prevail throughout India. lienee are derived the names of 
the MallaSy MdlaSy MdlavoAy jValayasy^ &o., and of the KOyiSy 
KodulUy KondaSy Ooiidasy Gaudasy Knrma^y &o. I shall in 
future call those tribes whose names are derived from mala 
Dravidians, and those whose names are derived from ko 
-Gaudians. 


* Concerning the single and double I which is found respectively in Mala* 
ya, Malla and in their derivatives, it should be considered that the Dravidian 
languages do not possess fixed orthographical rules regarding proper names 
and that single and double letters are often used indifferently. A moun¬ 
taineer is thus generally described in South-India as Malayan or Malaiyan, 
while MaUan also denotes an inhabitant oi a mountainous district. 
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PART I. 

THE DRAVIDIANS. 


CHAPTER II. 

The names op Ancient Kings and Asuras indicate the 

NAMES OF THE PEOPLE OVER WHOM THEY RULED. 

Among the tribes and people whom I regard as Dra- 
vidians, whose names are derived either directly from Mala 
or from cognate terms, and who are of the same race as the 
MalloA or Pallas^ which term is chosen on p. 6 as their re¬ 
presentative designation, I may mention the Milras (Mhflrs, 
Mahars, Maharas or Malas), Maris, Maravar, Pariahs, 
Parjas, Paravar, Paravari, Ilcopovapoi, Paratas, Hapovrai^ 
Paradas, Parheyas, Bars (Bhars, Bdppat)^ Brahuis; the 
Mallas (MaXXot, Malli), Malas (Mals or Maras), Mala 
Arayar, Malacar, Malayalis, Malavas, (Malvas), MaJair 
(Maler or Paharias), Mallar or Pallar, the Palliyar, Polaiyar, 
Pulayar, Holiyar, Pulindas {UovXtpSat), Pundras, Pallis, 
Palas, Palis, Pallavas (Palhavas, Pahlavas, Pahnavas, 
Plavas), Pandyas, Balias, Bhallas, Bhils (Bhillas, $i;XXt- 
rai)y Bhillalas, Ballalas, VelUlar, Velamas (Yallamas, 
Vallambams), Valluvar, &c.^® 

The Rgveda only rarely confers special names on the 
Indians who opposed the Aryans, and these names wherever 
they occur cannot be easily recognised and explained. 

On the other hand the Indian gods adopted, particularly 
in later times, the names of the demons they had defeated in 


The M&v6lla or Mdvellaha whom Lassen in his IndUehe Alterthuma^ 
hmde (vol. I, p. 751, or 605) identifies with the Megalloi of Mogasthenes 
as occupying Mflrw&r, might perhaps be added to this list. 
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OOmbat in order to perpetuate the memory of their victories. 
A natural assumption leads one to infer that the names of 
the conquered demons or Asuras represent those of the forces 
they led to battle, and that the Asuras Malla, Bala, Bali, 
Bala, B'Ui or Vali, Yala“ and others were chiefs of the 
aboriginal race. 

Krsna is thus called Mallari,^^ the enemy or destroyer of 
the Asura Malla; Indra is renowned as Valadvis or Valana- 
6ana, enemy or destroyer of the demon Vala,^^ the brother 
of Vrtra, and as Balana^ana and Balanlti, enemy or destroyer 
of Visnu goes by the name of Balidhvamsin/^ for 

he defeated the great giant king Bali in the shape of a 
dwarf in the Vamana Avatara. Rama covers his name with 
doubtful glory by killing in unfair fight the mighty so- 
called monkey-king Bali or Vali, the brother of Sugriva; 
hence Rama’s name Balihantr. 


Though Vala need not be taken in the Bgveda as a demon, he is 
regarded as such in later works. He may perhaps have been confounded 
later on with Bala. 

** Malldri or Malhdri is in the Marfttha country regarded as an incarna¬ 
tion of tSiva, and is also called Khapdoba. 

*3 Or Valabhit, Valavftraghna, Valav|trahan, YalasOdana, Valahantf, 
and YaJarati. 

Or Balanisfidana, Balabhit and Balasodana. 

Or Balindama, Balibandhana and Balihan. Bali or Mah&bali was the 
son of Virocana and father of Bdna. He ruled over the three worlds, estab¬ 
lished, according to the Matsya-Purftna, at the desire of Brahma, the four 
castes, and was eventually reduced by Visiju to become the king of Pfttftla. 
He is still the most popular legendary king among the whole Hindu popu¬ 
lation, especially in South-India. We find a Mahdbalipura on the Son river 
in the North, and near Madras in the South. ITie people remember to this 
day the prospenty enjoyed under his sway. Once a year Bali is said to 
visit the earth, but this visit is not celebrated simultaneously tliroughout 
India. His gp^eatest feast falls on the fullmoon in the month of Kftrttiki, 
when the com standing in the fields, the cow-houses, wells, and particularly 
the dwelling-houses, are illuminated with lamps. In Mysore popular songs 
are sung in his praise on the last day of the Navaratri. The Hindu people 
worship him also during the Pongal, when gourds [in Sanskrit kumdnda) are 
given to Brahmans. Bali is worshipped in Malabar on the Opaxn festival. 
He does not die and is one of the seven Cirajivins. 
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Beginning of Peaceful Intercourse and Intermar¬ 
riage BETWEEN Aryans and Dbavidians. 

With the decrease of the Aryan immigration into India, 
their actual conquests ceased and the new comers, once 
established in the country, devised more peaceful means to 
perpetuate and extend their power. Colonists and mis¬ 
sionaries visited the hitherto unapproached provinces and 
tried to win by their superior knowledge and civilisation 
the good will of the natives. Intermarriage recommended 
itself as the most efficient means to gain this object, though 
the race-pride of the conquering nation shrank from such 
misalliances. 

In order to sanction them the example of the gods was 
needed, and Subrahmanya, the Soutfa-Indian representa¬ 
tive of Karttikeya, the son of Siva, who delights to reside 
in wild forests and weird mountain tops is credited with 
having chosen a South-Indian girl called Valli as his wife, 
Valli is a well-known female name common among the 
Pariahs and Pallar, the Pallis and other Sudras, and corres¬ 
ponds to the equally-widely used man’s name Malla. Valji 
is also celebrated as the Amman of Vaisnava gods.'^ The 


He is the presiding deity of many mountains, as Tirupparankunratty 
Cdmmalai (or Palani), Cdhimalaiy &c.y and is thus, among other titles, called 
the ruler of the Palani mountain, Palani An^l or Andavar. 

Two wives are generally assigned to Suhrahmapya. They are called 
BevasdnA (contracted in colloquial Tamil into TdvAnai) and Valji. (Valli- 
BdvasAnAsameta-Subrahmapyasvamine nainah.) Subrahmanya is therefore 
also called in Tamil VaUiman{av)dlany or husband of VaUi. 

” The popular derivation of Triplicane (TiruvallikkSni) i from Alli^ 
A hind of water lily; wnich explanation 1 believe to be wrong. 
According to the SthalapurAi.ia of Triplicane Ndrada goes to KailAsa to as¬ 
certain from Parame^vara the position of BpidAranya which lies north«east 
of TiruolrmalAi near PallAvaram. The sago Bhrgu lived there near a pond 
full of lotus, called Kairavinl. He worshipped the 5 gods of the place, 
especially BahganAtha, who slept under a sandal tree. Near it Bhrgu found 
a little girl whom he gave to his wife to nurse. He called her Vedwalliy 
and married her in due time as Vedavalli TayAr to RaAganAthasvAmi, 

The ancient temple tank in Triplicane is called Vedavallipufkari^h 
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principal goddess in Triplioane, who, as Amman presides over 
the Ksetram and to whom the temple-compound belongs, is 
Vedavalli. The god Parthasarathi is only lodging there as 
her guest. In Tiruvallur the Amman is called Kanakavaili, 
in Chidambaram Pahkajavalli, in Brlmusnam Ambujavalli, 
in Kumbhakdnam there are two, a Komalavalli and a Vi] ay a- 
valli, in Mannargudi a Campakavalli, and in Tirumalirun- 
colai as well as in Nagapatam there is a Sundaravalli, &o. 
The derivation of Valli in those names from the Sanskrit 
Valli^ creeper, appears doubtful, especially if one considers 
that Subrahmanya’s wife, Valli, was a low-caste South- 
Indian woman, that the Saiva preceded the Vaisnava creed, 
and that Saiva temples were occasionally turned into Vaisnava 
temples. Parvatl, the wife of Siva and daughter of the 
mountain Himalaya, is even worshipped as a Pariah woman 
in her disguise as Matahgi. This word is derived from 
Matanga, which signifies a wild mountaineer.^® 


The difference between Amman and Ammdl (both meaning motbor) 
18 that the former expression refers only to goddesses, while the latter is 
applied both to goddesses and mortal women. 

The Syamalfldandaka ascribed to Kalidasa contains the following 
(SlOka concerning MataAgl:— 

Mftnikyavinam upnlalayantlra 
madakisam maiijulavagvilasam 
MahendranilOpalnkOmalafiglm 
Matafigakanyam manasa smarami. 

It is perhaps not impossible that there exists a connection between 
Mdtanga and Mdlahga, The d and the I are occasionally interchanged, 
compare the Greek hixpv with the Latin Incrgma. The Malayalis consis¬ 
tently pronounce an I instead of a t, e.g., for (asmdt Mran&t they say ta$mdl 
kdra^dl. In Marathi the word Matfifiga has been contracted into Mafiga, 
see p. 66. Compare also the Dravidian roots pala and pan^u^ old. Telugu 
has besides pap4^4 also pdta. 

The AmarakOfia, IT, Sfldravarga (X) 20, 21, contains the following filokas 
i^ncerning the Matahga and other out-castes. 

Cmidla^Flava^Mdtanga’Divdkirti -JmahgamdJp 
Kifdda^l§vapacdi'-Anfsvdni-Cdnddla~Pukkasd^ 

Bhedd^ R irdta-^abara^rulwdd Mlecchajdtayah, 


3 
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CHAPTER HI. 

The Mall as. 

The name of the Mallas appears in various forms in 
Sanskrit literature. As the name of a people^ we meet it 
in Malaka, Malada, Malaja, Malla, Mallaka, Mallava, Mala, 
Malava, Malavarti, &c.; as the name of a demon in Malayaja 
(Rahu), Malta (perhaps also if not connected with mdld^ 
garland, in Malyavan and Malini), &c.; as the name of a 
human being in Malayaketu, Malayadhvaja, Malayanarapati, 
Malayaprabha, Malayasimha, Malayagandhini, MalayavR- 
sin!^ Malavl, &c.; as the name of a country in Malaya, 
Malayadesa, Malayabhumi, Mallabhumi, Mallarastra, Mala, 
Malava, MalavadeSa, Malavaka, &c.; as the name of a 
mountain or mountain-range in Malakuta, Malaya, Malaya* 
parvata, Malayabhubhrt, Malayacala, Malayadri, Malyavan, 
&o.; as the name of a river in Malavi, &c.; as the name of a 
town in Malayapura, Mallapura, Mallavastu, Mallaprastha, 
&c.; as the name of a plant in Malayaja, Malayadruma, 
Malayodbhava (sandal); Mallaja (Vellaja, black pepper), 
&o., &o. 

If we include in this list some variations of the sound 
Malla^ we may mention the three mind-bom sons of Brahma, 
the famous Prajapatis Mariciy Fulaha^ and Putastya^ who 
had among their progeny the most reputed Daityas or Rak- 
fiasas, as well as the demon Puloman^ whom Indra killed, in 
order to obviate the curse pronounced against him for his 
having violated Puloman’s daughter Sadi. The name Marici 
occurs also among the Daityas, Maraka ainong the nations, 
and mallaja^ black pepper, is likewise called marica or 
marlea. 

Maru means in Sanskrit a desert and a mountain, and 
thei expression Marubhu is specially applied to Marwfir, but 
its j^nhabitants as well as the Mhars are the representatives 
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of an old Dravidian stock, like their namesakes the Maravar, 
in South-India. It is in itself very improbable, 
that these tribes should have obtained their name from 
a foreign source, and it would not be very ventui’esome to 
conjecture without any further authentic proof, that there 
existed in the ancient Dravidian dialect a word mar or marai 
for mountain, corresponding to the sjrnonymous Tamil words 
par and pdrai. And in fact mar in the language of the 
original inhabitants of Marwar means hill, and the Mars or 
Mhars are in reality hill men}^ 

^ The Mallas, as a nation, are repeatedly mentioned in 
the various Puranas, t^ e-Brhat- 

saihhita. the Lalita vis tara anci elsei^^ e. Mallabhumi and 
Mallarastra, which as well as Malayabhumi refer to the 
northern parts of India, occur in the Eamayana and Maha- 
bharata. The Siddhantakaumudi mentions in a passage that 
refers to Panini, V. 3, 114, the Malldh instead of Bhalldh, 
which latter expression is found in the commentary to 
Dr. 0. V. Bohtlingk^s edition of Panini. This quotation is 
significant as the Brhatsamhita mentions likewise the Bhal- 
las, who represent the modem Bhillas or Bhils. Bhalla and 
Bhilla are identical with Malla and are only different pro¬ 
nunciations or formations of the same word. 

The Mallas are specially brought to our notice by the 
circumstance that Buddha, the great reformer of India, 
preferred to die among the Mallas in Kui^inagara. The 
citizens, whe"n they heard of the arrival of the dying saint, 
met him sorrowfully, and among the last acts of Buddha was 
that he appointed the Malla Subhadra as an Arhat. This 
connection of Buddha with the Mallas appears strange and 


See Lieut.-Col. James Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Ri^asthan; 
Londen, 1829, vol. I, p. 680; The Mair or Mha is the mountaineer of 
Rajpootana, and the country he inhabits is styled Jlfairtc’arra, or the 
region of hills.” 
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strengthens the doubt: whether Buddha was an Aryan at 
all. His name of S^kyamuni and bis relationship with the 
iSakya race has been taken as a reason to associate his name 
with the Scythian tribes, who had for some time previously 
been invading north-western India. However this may be, 

. Buddha’s friendship with the Mallas supports his non-Ary an 
origin. The enmity which existed between the kings of 
^JCo6ala and the Sakya princes is of itself significant, leaving 
altogether out of consideration the question whether Buddha 
was a prince or not. Moreover the inimical position which 
Buddhism soon assumed towards Brahmanism, the great 
hold the foimer took on the non-Brahmanical population, 
which rushed to be received into its fold, makes the conjecture 
of Buddha’s non-Aryan origin rather probable. 

Another branch of the Mallas came into collision with 
Alexander the Great, while he was progressing towards 
the South along the valley of the Indus. In the fight which 
ensued during his attack on their city he was, as is w^ell 
known, severely wounded. This happened not far from the 
present Multan, which word I assume to denote Mallasthana, 
the place of the Mallas, not Mulasthana, as has been assumed 
hitherto. In fact Sir Alexander Bumes states in his 
Travels into. Bokhara (vol. Ill, p. 114) that “ Mooltan is 
styled ‘ Malli than,’ or ‘ Mali thamn ’ the place of the 
Malli, to this day.” 

Malayak^tu, the son of the mountain king Parvataka, 
who figures in the drama Mudrarak^asa, represents the 
northern branch of the Mallas, settled in Malayabhumi, 
near the Himalaya while the Pan^ya kings Malayadhvaja, 
Malayanarapati, Malayaprabha, Malayasiiiiha and others are 
representatives of the south. 

Even to this day the name of the Mallas is preserved^ 
among the population aU o ver In dia, for the Malas (Mals),] 
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Mala Arayar or Malai AaJn^^alatin-, M4 Hyalis, Mala- 
vas (Malvas), Malair Mars 

(Moiras, Mhars, Mahars, M Ikj^, ifan^ ifaravar, &o., as 
they are named in different plSE88»; ' 'afeionnd scattered all 
over the country. 

The word Malla also shows in its various meanings 
all the vicissitudes to which individuals and nations are 
alike exposed. When the hearers of the name were prosperous 
in the enjoyment of wealth and power, kings were proud to 
combine the term Malla with their own appellation in order 
to add further splendour to themselves, so that the word 
Mallaka assumed also the meaning of royal, as in the Mrccha- 
katika yet when the wheel of fortune turned and the star 
of the Mallas had sunk beneath the horizon, the former term 
of honour became degraded into a byname of opprobrium 
and was applied to the lowest population, so that Malavadu 
is in modem Telugu the equivalent of Pariah. 

Still the recollection of former splendour is not forgotten 
and is cherished among the Pariahs or Malas. The 
Pariahs or Mahars of the Maratha country claim thus to 
have once been the rulers of Maharastra. And this is not 
improbable, for not only are the Mahars found all over the 
country, but philological evidence is also in their favour. An 
old tradition divides the Dravida and Gauda Brahmans into 


See Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskund-e, vol, I, pp. 433, 434 (364)> 
note 1: Dio Malasir {MaUiars^ Journal of the H.A.S.f II, 336) im Waldge- 
birge Malabars, haben keine Brabmanen oder Guru, verehron als ihren 
Gott Mallung einen Stein. Auch die Pariar Malabar’s haben in ihren 
Tempeln nur Steine.” “Each village (of the Mala Arayar) has its priest, 
who, when required, calls on the Hill {Mala), which means the demon resi¬ 
dent theresee Native Life in Travancore, by the Rev. 8. Mateer, p. 77^ 
See note 28. 

** Compare such names as Yuddhamalla, Jagadskamalla, TrailOkamalla|. 
Ahavamalla, TribhuvanamaUa, &c. See about the Malta Era, Archeeolo* 
gical Survey of India, vol. VIII, p. 203 ff, and about Mallaha, Wilson’a 
Theatre of the Hindus, vol. I, p. 134. 
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five classes. The S15kas which contain this statement are as 
follows:— 

Maharastr^ndhradravidah karnataSoaiva gurjarah 
Dravidah pahoadha prokta Vindhyadaksinavasinah. 
Sarasvatah kanyakubja gaudotkalasea maithilah 
Grau4ah paficavidha prOkta Vindhyaduttaravasinah. 

Except the term Mahdrdatra^ all the other names refer 
to Indian tribes. It may be presumed therefore that this is 
true likewise in the case of MahArastra, and that this name 
should not be explained by “ Great Kingdom.” Maharastra 
was also called Mallarastra, the country of the Mallas. 
The Mallas are the same as the Maras, who are better 
known as Mars or Mhars. Mhar was eventually trans¬ 
formed into Mahar; in fact both forms exist in modem 
Marathi. Two terms identical in meaning Mallard^tra 
and Mahdrdstra were thus used. The former dropped into 
oblivion, and with the waning fortunes of the Mahars, 
their connection with the name was soon forgotten and 
Maharastra was explained as meaning the “Great Kingdom” 
instead of the Kingdom of the Mahars or Mallas. It is 
indeed curious that the word Pariah has still in Marathi, 
the meaning of Mahara, for the term Paravdrl corresponds 
to Pariah, and is used in Marathi in a general way as a 
courteous or conciliatory term for a MahAr,^ ® 


2* There exist other Slokas about this division. The Skanda-Purana 
contains the abovementioned SlOkas also in the following form : 
£arpfttfti$caiva Dravida Guijara Ra^trravftsinah 
Andhra^ca DravidafL paftca Yindhyadak^ipavasinati. 

Saradvatah Kanyakubja Gauda-Maithilikotkalah 
FaSca Gauda iti khyata YindhasyattaravasinaJt^. 

According to Dr. John Wilson: ** Maharatta is the Fall form of Maha¬ 
rashtra, which with the variant reading Mallarashtra appears in several of 
the Puranas. . Now, Mah^rSahtra may mean * the country of the Mah&ra^^ a 
tribe still known in the province, though in a degraded position, and still so 
numerous throughout the Maratha country that there runs the proverb, J^ya 
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The proper names of Mallayya and Malladu^ common 
among the Stidra and Pariah population of Southern India, 
are occasionally like Kuppayya and VSmbayya given 
among Brahmans and other high-caste people to a boy, 
when the parents have previously lost two or more children. 
By this act of humility, displayed in giving a low name 
to their child, they hope to propitiate the deity and obtain 
for their offspring the health of a poor man’s child. With 
that object they even throw the infant into a dunghill or 
kuppa (Tamil kuppai ); a practice which has given rise to the 
name of Kuppayya. 

Step by step the Dravidians receded from Northern India, 
though they never left it altogether. The Brahmanical 
supremacy deprived them of their independence, yet not all 
submitted to Aryan customs and manners. Scattered remains) 
of the Mallas exist, as we have seen, to this day in North- 
India. 

The immense chain of the Vindhya mountains acted as 
a protecting barrier, otherwise the Dravidians in the south, 


gdnva tenye Mahiira vd^d. * Wherever there is a village there is the Mahar 
ward.’ The Mahars are mentioned by the cognomen which they still bear 
that of Parwarl (Ilwpouapot) by Ptolemy, in the second century of the Chris¬ 
tian era ; and in his days they were evidently a people of distinct geogra¬ 
phical recognition,” See Dr. John Wilson’s Notes on the Constituent 
Ulements ., of the Mardthi Language^ p. xxiii in the second edition of the 
Dictionary Mardthi and Englishy compiled by J. T. Molcsworth, Bombay, 
1867.—Consult too Dr. John Wilson’s Indian Caste^ vol. II, p. 48 : “The 
Mahaxs, who form one of its (Maharashtra’s) old degraded tribes, and are 
everywhere found in the province say, that Maharashtra means the country 
of the Mahars.” Compare Notes on Castes in the Dekhany by W. F. Sinclair, 
Indian Antiquaryy vol. II (1874), p. 130. See also Col. Dalton’s Ethnology 
of JBengaly p. 264 : ” We have a tribe called Mai or Mar, scattered over 
Sirgoja, Palamau, Belounja, &o.” 

In the Vishnupurd^a of H. H. Wilson, edited by Fitzedward Hall, vol. 
II, p. 166, Mallarattra is called Vallirdstray and it is conjectured that 
Mallardstra may be identical with the Mahara^tra (the Mahratta country) of 
the Pura^as. 

Vhnbayya is called after Vemhuy the MargOsa tree, the representative of 
bitterness. Death should regard in consequence the child as too bitter and 
too worthless to carry it off. 
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unlike their brothers in the north, would not have remained 
80 unmolested. In fact the Vindhya mountains were by 
degrees recognized as constituting the natural frontier 
between the Aryanised nations of the north and the Dravi- 
dians of the south. 

Aryan colonisation progressed slowly in the south. The 
first missionaries appear to have been only visitors and 
sojourners not permanent settlers in the country, whence 
they retraced their steps homewards. 

The holy Agastya, according to one tradition a grandson 
of Brahma, a son of Pulastya, a brother of Visravas and an 
uncle of the Raksasa king, Ravana, is said to have remained 
in the South. Many miraculous deeds are ascribed to this 
diminutive sage. He is said to have been instrumental in 
the destruction of the powerful Nahusa, to have consumed 
and digested the Raksasa Vatapi, to have drunk the waters 
of the ocean, and to have forced the Vindhya mountains to 
prostrate themselves before him. This last feat was intended 
to symbolize the fact that he having settled down for good 
in Dravida, became the originator of Brahmanical coloni¬ 
sation. For he exacted from the insurmountable Vindhya, 
who was lying at his feet, the promise not to rise again 
until he had returned and reerossed, and as Agastya did not 
come back, the Vindhya could not lift its head again, and 
since then the mountain became passable for future immi- 


** According to another tradition he was horn together with Vasiftha in 
a waterjar (therefore called Kumhhasamhhava^ Kumhhaydni and Ghatddbhma) 
as the son of Mitra and Varu^a (therefore Maitravdruni) and of the Apsaras 
Urvait* In the Svftyamhhiiva Manvantara the name of Agastya, as the son 
of Pulastya and Prlti, is Dattoli, According to the Bhftgavata-Pnrft^a 
Agastya was the son of Pulastya and of Havirbha and was called in a 
previous birth Dahrdgni or Jathcuragni, (See Vishnupur,, vol. I, p. 164.) He 
is also called Pitdbdhi as Ocean-drinker and Vdtapidvif^ as destroyer of Vfttftpi. 
His abode is fixed on the mountain Kufljara. Many hymns of the Ilgveda 
are ascribed to him. Lassen (vol. IT, p. 28) has pointed out the incongruity 
of the reports respecting the time when he lived, as he is mentioned both as 
a contemporfry of Anantagupa and of Klrtiptijaija Pfti^diya* 
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grants. Agastya^s residence is said to have been the 
mountain Malayam or Potiyam, not far distant from Cape 
Comorin ; in the firmament he shines as the star Canopus. 
To him is ascribed the civilisation of South-India, in fact 
the most famous ancient Tamil works in nearly every branch 
of science, such as divinity, astronomy, grammar, and medi¬ 
cine are attributed to him. In consequence he is specially 
called the Tamil sage 

Explanation of the terms Dravida, Tamil 
AND Aravam. 

Sanskrit is called in South-India the northern language or 
vafa molly swt- while the Dravidian goes by the name 

of the southern language, or fen molt QmirySI, Previous 
researches have established the fact that the words Dravida 
and Tamil are identical in meaning, that both resemble each 
other in form, and that Tamil seems to be a derivative from 
Dravida. Yet the origin of the word Dravida has hitherto 
not been explained. Though Dravida is generally restricted 
to denote Tamil: Dravida^ Dramida or Dramila is also 
applied to denote ancient Malayalam; in fact it is properly 
speaking applicable to all the Dravidian languages. The 
word Dramila occurs also in Sanskrit literature. I derive 
Dramila from Timmala and explain it to signify the sacred 
Mala language, as Sanskrit is Kar the refined 

Aryan language. 

It is immaterial to us whether Tiru is an original Dra* 
vidian word, or a derivation from the Sanskrit Srty prosperity. 
Some of the best Tamil scholars of the past as well as of 
the present day have declared in favour of tiru being a pure 
Dravidian word, and this has all along been my opinion also. 
Tiru was probably in course of time changed to tira or tara^ 
then contracted to fra or rfra, and finally to fa (rfa), both 
letters t and d being identical. The Veda is called in Tamil 
Tiruvd^y the sacred word, and its Tamil adaptation specially 

4 
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used by Vai^navas is the •well-known Tiruvdy Moli. Tiruvfty 
was eventually changed to Tamvay, which is now generally 
used in the sense of Vida~readmg. The word Ottu does thus 
in Malayftlam signify Veda and Veda-reading. The tiru of 
Tiruvalhrikddu has been similarly changed to ira in Travan- 
core, both alterations—Dravi4a and Travanoore—being no 
doubt due to the same Aryan influence. From Dramala to 
Dramila, Damila and Tamil is a short step, unless Tamil is 
directly derived from Tirumala. Dramila, Dramida and 
Dravi4a are Aryan corruptions of Tirumala and found 
re-admission into the South-Indian languages as foreign 
expressions, 'whose signification was forgotten and defied 
explanation. I recognize the name Tirumala also in the 
Tftmala or Damala of Ddmalavarubhayam near Pdndamanga- 
■lam in the Triohinopoly district. Pan4amahgalam is regarded 
ns the old capital of the former kings, among whom the nanift 
Tirumala did not unfrequently occur. Ubhayam (s.uiuiii) 
is anything offered or devoted to religious purposes, and 
Bdmalamrubhayam denotes therefore the offering of the 
Tirumala people, mr being used as the affix of the Tamil 
pronoun of the third person plural. Tirumalardja is in 
colloquial Telugu often called Tiramalarayalu, as Tirupati 
becomes Tirapati. Like Ddmalavaruhhayam might be men¬ 
tioned D&malacerum in North-Arcot, Bdmal in Chingleput, 
Damalapddi in Tanjore and others. I have been informed on 
good authority that the last place is to this day also known 
as Tirumalapadi. Yet, my derivation of Tirumala does not 
require the support of the etymology of these nnmaff 

Another but rarer form of Dramila is Drimila, which is 
derived from Tirumih, as Tripati from Tirupati, Trikovil for 
Tirukdeil, or Trikal for Tirukdl. The fad of the term Tamil 
being the ultimate derivative from Tirumala (Tramala) and 
denoting a special Dravidian dialect will perhaps serve in 
future researches as an historical clue for filing the period 
when the various vernaculars of Southern India became sepa- 
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rate and distinct languages. If the lAmyriH (AtfivpiKi^) of 
Ptolemy (VII, 1, 8 and 85) is the Dimiriea repeatedly men¬ 
tioned in the Cosmography of the anonymous geographer 
of Ravenna, as Bishop Caldwell has clearly pointed out by 
identifying it with Damirice or the Tamil country (see p. 14 
of the Introduction to the second edition of the Comparative 
Dravidian Orammar), the work of Ptolemy contains the 
earliest mention of the word Tamil. 

All these permutations prove the continual interchange 
of m with the other labial consonants, and of I into the d and 
r sounds.®* 


** With respoct to the above-mentioned conjectures a few observations 
are perhaps necessary. 

The change of a into i and vice verad is not rare, as in mala and milay 
Damirica and Diiniricay tiray open, and taray &c., &c. Tiruvdy and its slang 
alteration into Tarav&yvxQ both Tamil words, though the latter common form 
has been introduced into Tolugu by Telugu Brahmans—especially by Vai?* 
^ava Tolugu Brahmans—who live in the Tamil country, and has thus found 
its way even into modern Telugu dictionaries. The term Taravay for Veda- 
dhyayana or VedOpakrama is neither found in Kanarese and Malayalam, 
nor in pure Telugu. The most important lesson which Brahman boys have 
to learn at and after their Upanayanam or investiture with the holy thread 
are Veda mantras. Children generally alter words so as to suit their pro¬ 
nunciation, and Tamil boys most probably invented Taravay for Txrxwdy as 
they say taray open, instead of tira. This corrupted form found eventually 
access into common Tamil, for up to this moment Taravfty is only considered 
a slang term. The origin of the word once forgotten, tara of taravdy, was 
connected with the word taram in the meaning of time (once, twice, &c.), 
and as every lesson in order to be known must be repeated, so also the reciting 
of the y^da after so many times or taram. It seems to be overlooked by 
those, who prefer this explanation, that the term Taravay is only applied to the 
repetition of the Veda and not to any other repetition, that if tara had been 
taken in the sense of “ it ought to be at the end of the word, and that 
the syllable vdy gives no sense in taravdy unless it is accepted as meaning 
Veda or holy word. Taravdyy taruvdyy in taravdta and taruvdtay occur in 
Telugu in the meaning of after wardsy as do in Kanarese taravdy a and taru» 
vdya ; but these words have nothing in common with the above-mentioned 
Tamil Taravdy, The elision of an r is also not unfrequent, as trdgwtay to 
drink, in Telugu becomes generally tdguta. Already Bishop Caldwell was 
struck with the strange formation of the word Dravida, for he says: ** The 
compound dr is quite un-Dravidian. It would bo lira in Tamil; but even 
if we suppose some such word as Tiravi^a or Tmuniejia to have been con» 
verted into Dravida by the Sanskrit-speaking people, wo get no nearer to 
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The Telugu, Kanarese and other cognate northern races, 
when they had forgotten their claim to the name of Dra- 
vidians, called the Tamil language Aravarn. This word 
Aravam is most likely a corruption of Dravi(Jam. Dravidam 
or Dramilam became in its turn Daramidam (Daramilam), 
Aravidam (Aravilam), and finally Aravam.^’ However 
peculiar these changes may appear to the uninitiated, to 
the scientific philologist they can afford no special difficulty. 
Even in Sanskrit we occasionally observe an initial d 
dropped, e.g., in <?im, tear, which is ZaKpv in Greek, throne 
in German, and lacryma in Latin; while the elision of 


an explanation of the original meaning of the word.” See Introduction 
to Comparative Lravidian Grammar^ p. 13. 

The name Tirtmala becomes in colloquial Telugu also Tiramala, Tirmala 
and Timma, This last word must be distinguished from Timma for tim^ 
ma^u or timmannay monkey. Similarly does tamhulamut betel, become tama- 
lamu (or tammalamu) and tamma / and tdmara^ lotus, tamtni. 

In Tamil the verb dtu means to recite the Veda, while 6ttu 

signifies the Veda itself. Both words are Tadbhavams formed 
from the Sanskrit word Veda, 

The Tamil form Tiram^am for Ihavi^am appears to prove that the origin 
of the word2)ravi^?a had been forgotten, when it was re-introduced into Tamil. 
As the Telugu and Kanarese languages do not insert an i between two con¬ 
sonants in the same manner as Tamil does, the derivation of Aravam from 
Dravidam gains in probability. In Kanarese the Tamil pt^ople are besides 
called Tigalar, which I am inclined to consider also as a corruption for Trimala. 
The r in the first syllable was dropped, and the labial in the second has 
been changed into a guttural g, as is not unfrequent; compare, e,g,^ Kudaman 
and Kudavan with Kudagan. Tigala and Arava have in this case the same 
meaning. I am aware that the Rev. Mr. Kittel, whose opinion carries 
much weight, has declared that the original form of Tigalar {Tigular) was 
Tigurar. 

The derivations of Aravam hitherto proposed appear to me to be In- 
appropriate. Dr. Gundert thought it could be connected with aram^ virtue, 
and ar(wan would have the meaning of a moralist. Others preferred the 
Tamil word arivUj knowledge, and arivan or aptvan represented thus the 
Tamulian as the intelligent person of the South, others derived it from an. 
obscure Tamil district Armd, The defect of these etymologies is the fact that 
> the Tamil people ignore the word aravam^ so far as their name is concerned. 
The Telugu pandits are in ftivor of arava meaning a^ravaf without sound, for 
the Tamil language does not possess aspirates, or is according to others rather 
rough ; while some Kanarese pandits proposed as its root the E[anarese word 
aravuf half, or deficient, as the ancient Kanarese people are said to have 
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medial consonants is not at all unusual in the Indian vernacu¬ 
lars, BBstdramu^ Thursday, in Telugu, e.g., for Brhaspaltivara, 
jannidamu for yajhopavita, dnati for ajhapti. 

The importance I attach to the derivation of Dravidian 
from Tirumala in the specified sense can be duly appre¬ 
ciated only when one considers that it establishes at once the 
prominent position the Malas (Mallas) or Dravidians occupied 
in the whole of India. It may perhaps be interesting to quote 
from the eloquent preface of Hodgson on the Kocoh, B5do, 
and Dhimal Tribes the following sentences, in which the term 
Tamulian is employed as equivalent to Dravidian. “ The 
‘‘ Tamulian race, confined to India and never distinguished 
“ by mental culture, offers, it must be confessed, a far less 
‘‘gorgeous subject for inquiry than the Arian. But, as the 
“ moral and physical condition of many of these scattered 
“members of the Tamulian body is still nearly as little 
“known as is the assumed pristine entirety and unity 
“ of that body, it is clear that this subject had two parts, 
“each of which may be easily shown to be of high 
“ interest, not merely to the philosopher but to the states- 
“ man. The Tamulians are now, for the most part, British 
“ subjects: they are counted by millions, extending from 
“ the snows to the Cape (Comorin); and, lastly, they are as 
“ much superior to the Arian Hindus in freedom from dis- 
“ qualifying prejudices as they are inferior to them in know- 
“ ledge and all its train of appliances. Let then the student 
“ of the progress of society, of the fate and fortunes of the 
“ human race, instead of poring over a mere sketch of the past, 


regarded Tamil to be a deficient language. Bishop Caldwell has treated at 
some length on this subject in his Introduction, pp. 18-20. 

The initial consonant is often dropped in Dravidian languages, in 
Tamil Avai, assembly, for eavai; alliyam^ village of herdsmen, for mlliyam ; 
afat, rat hole, for valai and palfli; amar, war, from Sanskrit samara ; alam, 
plough, from Sanskrit hala ; ita, agreeable, from Sanskrit hita ; in Telugu 
MS, haste, for vssa ; ella^ white, for vella ; eyufa, to throw, for viyufa ; enu, 
1, for nenu ; JvUf thou, for ntvu ; emuj we, for memu^ &c., &c. 
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address himself to the task of preparing full and faithful 
portraits of what is before his eyes ; and let the statesman 
“ profit by the labours of the student; for these primitive races 
are the ancient inheritors of the whole soil, from all the rich 
and open parts of which they were wrongfully expelled/’ 
As points of minor interest I may as well here mention 
that the words Tiruma,! and Perumal are also derived from 
Mala (Malla). Both terms were originally the titles given 
by the Mallas to their great chiefs and kings. Each Perumal 
was at first elected to rule for a period of twelve years, and 
was chosen from outside the country to govern Malana4u 
or Malayajam. As it often happens elsewhere with royal 
names, these were in later times applied as honorific appel¬ 
lations to the specially revered god, in this instance to Visnu. 
The terms sacred Mala or the Great Mala being once con¬ 
nected with the deity, lost their original meaning, which 
was in course of time entirely forgotten. This circumstance 
explains their peculiar derivations so often found in Tamil 
dictionaries, and the strange attempts of grammarians to 
explain their startling formations. The name of Perumal, 
the great Mala, is still a royal title in Malabar.^^ 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Pariah (Parata, Paharia), Brahui, Bar (Bhar), 
Mar (Mhar), &c. 

Before I turn to the Mallas known as Pallas, I shall, 
after a few remarks, discuss the position of the Pariahs 


The malin Tirumal is generally derhed from mdl^ illusion, whUe the 
same in Perum&l is explained as a change for mdn in the synonymous 
J*erttmdn* The word Tirumal supplies the best evidence of the rascal nature 
of the I in Perumal. 

The indigenous title of the South-lndian Gdra, Co^a and Papdya king 
was \^erumdL Malian was the name of a Perumal who built MallOr in 
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and kindred races. The Pallar are described in Dr. 
Winslow^s Tamil and English Dictionary as “ a low 
dependent caste employed in husbandry, &o., under their 
feudal lords, a peasant tribe dwelling in the south, supposed 
to be a change of Mallar, Though the Pajlar, 

like the Pallis and other tribes regard themselves as the 
descendants of the Pallavas once so powerful, they them¬ 
selves neither produce nor possess sufficiently reliable his¬ 
torical evidence in support of their claims, which nevertheless 
may be perfectly well-founded. I have often but in vain 
tried to obtain some authentic information from the various 
castes in corroboration of their assertions, but I have only 
received vague and unreliable statements. 

Derivation of the word Pariah. 

If * the term Pariah is considered to signify every out- 
oaste from every caste, then the Pariahs, as such, do not 
come within the scope of this discussion; for though the 
greater part of them belong no doubt to the original or 
rather aboriginal Dravidian population, from which they have 
in later times been severed by hereditary social rules, and 
though they in their turn acknowledge among themselves 
caste distinctions, yet as every outcaste becomes to a certain 
extent a Pariah, the term Pariah does not represent now a 
strictly ethnological sub-division. 

On the other hand it must be admitted that irrespective 
of this foreign element which has been added to the Pariah 
community, the Pariahs represent a distinctly separate class 
of the population, and as such wo have to deal with them here. 
The general name by which the MarStha Pariahs is known 
is Paravdru 


Malian is also called a rural deity which is set up on the border 
or on the ridges of rice-fields. Compare Dr. Gundert^s Malaydlam Diction^ 
p. 801, and note 21 on p. 21. 
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That their name, in spite of its usual derivation from para 
or pdTai'i drum, should rather be connected with the name 
of the original Dravidian population, seems to me to admit 
of no question. The supposition that the Pariahs are the 
drummer-caste and have obtained their name from that 
instrument appears to rest on a weak foundation. It is most 
probably an afterthought, the more easily explicable since 
the lower classes delighted in the noise of the drum, and the 
name of the drum-beating class was transferred to the instru¬ 
ment by which the Pariah made his presence known. The 
lute of the Oandala (the canddla-vallak% canddlikd^ cdndaMkd^ 
kandoU or kand6la-vind) is similarly named after the Candala, 
and not the Oancjala after the lute. Moreover, the word para 
or parai is, except in Malayalam and Tamil, not found in 
the other Dravidian languages in the sense of drum and at 
the same time as the name of the Pariahs; for the Pariah is 
called Holey a in Kanarese in spite of pare signifying a drum, 
and in Telugu he is known as Mdlavddu^ which word origi¬ 
nally signifies mountaineer (see pp. 21 and 56). If the 
Pariahs were really the caste of drummers, they would most 
probably be called so, wherever they are found in India. 

I regard the Pariah as the representative of the ancient 
Dravidian population, and as having been condemned to 
supply his name to the lowest layers of the population, as 
the ancient Sudras after their subjugation gave their name 
to the Sudra caste. It will be subsequently shown that the 
Canddlaa are among the 6aud.ians, what the Pariahs are 
among the Dravidians. This connection is even indicated 
by the name of the Gand&las, which resembles those of the 
Elandaloi, Khands and Gonds. 

I think that the word Pariah^ the Paravdn of the MarRtha 
country, is intimately connected with the names of the Paratas, 
Paradas, Paravar, Pardhis, Parheyas, Paharias or Maler, 
Bars (Bhars), Brahuis, Mars (Mhars), &c., &o., and that it 
designated originally a mountaineer^ from the Dravidian root 
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paray preserved in the Malayalam paray in the Tamil par and 
pdraiy and the Telugu The formation of the word 

Pahdria corresponds probably with that of MaharUy and as 
Mahara or Mahar is derived from Mhar and Mar, as Bahar 
is from Bhar and Bar, so may also Pahdr be regarded as a 
derivative from Phar and Par.^^ 


** Bishop Caldwoll remarks on p. 649 on this subject: “ It has been said 
that the name Pareiya, or Pariah, is synonymous with that of the Paharias 
“(from pahdr^ a hill), a race of mountaineers, properly called Malers, 
** inhabiting the Rajmahal Hills, in Bengal; and henco it is argued that the 
** Pareiyas may be considered, like tho Paharias, as a race of non-Aryan, non- 
“ Dravidian aborigines. It is an error, however, to suppose that there is 
“any connection between those two names. The word Pariah, properly 
“Pareiya, denotes not a mountaineer, but a drummer, a word regularly 
“ derived from pam, a drum, especially the great drum used at funerals. 
“The name Pareiya is, in fact, tho name of a hereditary occupation, tho 
“ Pareiyas being the class of people who are generally employed at festivals, 
“ and especially at funerals, as drummers.“ 

The improbability of this derivation, though advocated by such a great 
authority as the highly esteemed and learned Bishop, has been pointed out by 
mo. Moreover, it may be remarked that Pariah drummers are not employed 
at tho festivals of Brahmans. 

As the name of tho Parisih is thus by high authorities derived from parai, 
drum, it is here perhaps not out of place to mention some of tho various kinds 
of drums used by the natives of Southern India. Tho drums vary as to 
their size, construction, the material they are made of, and the manner in 
which they are carried. A Damdra CSanskrit Bamaru) is carried by a bull, a 
Jfhahka (Sanskrit Bhakkd) on a horse, a Nagd,rd (of Semitic origin, in Arabic, 
e.g., ; Tamil Nakard) by an elephant or camel, and a (Sanskrit Bheri 

(i)) on a cart. Other kinds of drums are carried by men, as the Tappattaiy a 
small drum, which hangs from the left shoulder and is beaten under the 
left arm from below with a stick in the right hand, and from above with a 
small stick in tho left hand. The Tdsd^ a small semi-globular shaped drum, 
is worn in front round the nock below the chest and beaten with two small 
sticks. The J>dl (Sanskrit phola) is a big drum which is also carried over 
the neck, but is beaten only with one stick in the right hand and with the 
other hand. The Farai, which has tho euphemistic name of Alahkdram, is 
not carried, when beaten, but lies on the ground between the foot of tho 
drummer and is used at festivals, weddings, and funerals. It is beaten only 
by a particular class of Pariah the Vettigdny who bums corpses and digs 
graves. It is therefore neither beaten by all Pariahs nor used in common 
life. Tho Tappatfai and Tdsa are in fashion among the Pariahs and other 
low classes, though Muhammedans and Sudras practise on them occasionally. 
The beaters of the other drums are mostly iSftdras. The Kotas and the Todaa 
on the Nllagiri also have the Tappaftai and Tasa. The term parai is in 
Tamil now used as the general term for drum. I believe that most of the 

5 
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The Brahuis. 

On the northern frontier of India near the Bolan Pass 
not far from the seats of the ancient Bhalftnas, who are 
mentioned by the bards of the Rg-veda, begins the long 
chain of the Brahui mountains. This mountain range 
extends continuously from the vicinity of the Bolan pass 
to Cape Monze on the Persian Gulf, and is to this day 
the home of the Dravidian Brahuis, who must be regarded 
as the western borderers of Dravidian India. The origin 


above-mentioned names of the drums are merely imitations of the sounds 
these instruments make. H. H. Wilson introduced by mistake the ‘‘ Palaya 
orFaraya** in his translation of the second edict of AsOka. The Mdlaluov 
Telugu Pariahs are also called Mannepmdndlu or Highlanders ; see Ind, 
Antiq.y vol. VIII, p. 218. 

Compare Fr. Buchanan’s Historyy Antiquitiesy Topography atid Statistics 
of Eastern Tndiay edited by Montgomery Martin, vol. II, pp. 122, 123 : 

The mountain tribes are, I believe, the descendants of the original inhabit¬ 
ants of the country, very little, if at all, mixed with foreign colonies. Their 
features and complexion resemble those of all the rude tribes, that I have 
seen on the hills from the Ganges to Malabar, that is on the Vindhya moun¬ 
tains. Their noses are seldom arched and are rather thick at the points.. 
Their faces are oval,.Their lips are full..Their eyes..are exactly like those of 
Europeans,” See Lassen, Indische AUerthumskundcy vol. I, pp. 464-458 
(1st ed., pp. 380-384}: Die Pahftria nennen sich selbst Maler oder Berg- 
bewohner,. . siehaben dioselben Ziige und die Hautfarbo, wie alle die rohen 
Stamme vom Ganges nach Malabar . . es soil die Sprache der Paharia 
reich an Worten sein, die dem Tamil and Telinga zugleich angehoi'en.” On 
p. 1028 Lassen remarks in note 5 : Est is zu bemerken, class Fdrada zwar 
auch Bergbewohner bedeutet haben wird.”—I believe that the Farjas of 
Jeypore should be included among these people, though Mr.D. P. Carmichael 
prefers to regard this name as a corruption by metathesis from the Sanskrit 
word FrajaSy subjects. See Manual of the District of ^Vizagapatamy "p, 87; 
Madras Census Report of 1871, vol. I, pp. 223-225.—One of the KoH tribes 
on the Mahi Kanta hills is called Pariah, Two R&jput tribes of Mallani are 
known by the name of Faria and Fari&ria, 

The fishermen in Tinnevelly are called Paravar (or Paratar and Faratavar), 
According to Mr. Simon Casie Chetty in his ** Remarks on the Origin and 
History of the Parawas” in vol. IV of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety y pp. 130-134 : It is the general belief among the Parawas that their 

* original country was Ayudhya, or Oude; and it appears that previously to 
*the war of the Mahabh&rat, they inhabited the territory bordering on 

* the river Yamuna, or Jumna... In that section of the Mahabharat entitled 

* Adipurvay it is said, that the king of the Parawas who resided on the banks 

* of the Jumna, having found an infant girl in the beUy of a fish adopted 
** her as his own daughter, giving her the name of Machchakhtd^y and that 
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of the names of the Baluches and of the Brahuis is 
unknown, but I believe that they are in some way related 
to, if not indeed identical with, each other. I recognise in 
the name of the Paratas and Paradas who dwelt in North- 
eastern Baluchistan,—which country coincides with the Para- 
d6nS of Ptolemy,**—the origin of the modem word Brahui. 
Both the Sanskrit as well as the Dravidian languages possess 
the two liquids r and /, yet the former letter seems to have 


** when she grew up, she was employed (as was customary with the females 
“ of the Parawa tribe) to ferry passengers over the river. On a certain day, 
** the sage Pdrdaara having chanced to meet her at the ferry, she became 
“ with child by him, and was subsequently delivered of a son, the famous 
“ Vyftsa, who composed the Puranas. Her great personal charms afterwards 
** induced king SantanUf of the lunar race, to admit her to his royal bed, and 
** by him she became the mother of Vachitravirt/a^ the grandsire of the 
** Pdndavas and Kauravas .. Hence the Parawas boast of being allied to the 
“lunar race, and call themselves accordingly, besides displaying at their 
“ wedding feasts the banners and emblems peculiar to it.” 

This is the story of Satyavail (MaUyagandlfi)^ the mother of Vy&ea by 
Fara^ra, and of Vicitravirya and Citrahgada by Santanu, which is told 
in the Adiparva in the 63rd and 100th chapters and elsewhere, as also in 
the HarivamSa, XVIIT, 38-45. Compare also J. Talboys Wheeler's History 
of India^ vol. I, pp. 60-62. 

It is peculiar that the Pallevd^dlu in the Tcliigu country who corres¬ 
pond to the Pajlis in the South are mostly fishermen, though the same term 
psklUvdndlu applies also to villagers. In North India a class of fishermen 
is called Malla. The name denotes the tribe and not the occupation. 

The modern Baluches say that they came from Aleppo in Syria. Little 
is known about the origin of their name. It resembles that of the Balias 
and Bhalanas, though it is unsafe to make any conjecture in this respect. 

See Brhatsaihhitft, x, 5, 7; xiii, 9; xiv, 21, &c. Varahamihira men- 
tio^s-the^A^tas ruHh apd with other nations on the 

^.y., ^ka-Yavana^arada-Parata-lf&m^ah. 
T hft Paraggs occur in Manu (x. 44), injHaZB5rnayapa,^aia3^i'^^ the 

Mah&bhArata^ariva V isniipn rapa. 

It has been also proposed to explam Pdrada as meaning a people living 
across the river, in this case beyond the Indus. Such a name could hardly 
have been assumed by the Paradas themselves, especially if they had never 
crossed the Indus. 

** When describing Gedrosia Ptolemy VI, 21, 4, says: Ta pkv olv M 
Bakdfffrp rrjs K&fiaif rk hh iraph, rijy Kappavlay 

nap(ri8a((^ Tlatpaipai), rkBk vapdr^v *Apaxo)irlaP Movtrapvcuoit 4 Bh fi4a’n rrjt 
X^pas irdcra KaXctrai UapaZrtvfif koX 5ir' olvt^p Tlapurtijv^it fisO' rk irphs 
Kwrixovai *?dfAVQu. Besides Paradhis may be mentioned as connected by 
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boon preferred in more anoiont times, as is seen, in the 
Vedic words enoug'h, and forehead, instead of 

the later alam and laUta. The same peonliarity has been 
observed in ancient Iranian, and no valid objection can be 
raised against connecting the word Parthva of the cuneiform 
inscriptions (the^classical The Par- 

thians were 8 o 3 rthians or Turanians anJ^SO were the Pallas 
(Mallas) of India and their neighbours on the northern 
frontier of India. 

The power of the Parthians becoming supreme in Persia, 
the name became identified with Persia, and after the disap¬ 
pearance of the Parthian or Pahlavi kings the words Pahlavi 
assumed in course of time the meaning of ancient Pereian 
and even of ancient. It is a. curious coincidence that in the 
Dravidian languages also a word resembling Palla in form 
means old, in Tamil and Malayalam pala, in Kanarese pale 
or ha^e, in Tulu para, etc. Under these circumstances I regard 
the Bra in Brahui as a contraction of Bara, and obtain 
thus in Barahui a name whose resemblance to that of the 
ancient Barrhai the modern Bhars, as well as to that of 

Bimilarity of name and vicinity of geographical position the districts Pania, 
Parsiana and ParsienCy the tribes of the Parnoi (Arsaces and Tiradates are 
said to have been Pamians), Parutai, Parnidai or Parairai and Parayetai and 
the mountain range of the Paropamisoa, 

According to the command of the king Sagara, the Yavanas shaved their 
heads entiraly, the Sakas shaved the upper half of their heads, the Pdradaa 
wore their hair long, and the Pahlavas let their beards grow. (See Hari- 
vamto, XIV. 16-17). 

Sagarah svam pratijiiam ca guror vakyam nifemya ca 
dharmam jaghana te^am vai veganyatvam cakara ha. 16 
Arddhara Sakanam airasO mupdayitva vyasarjayat 
Yavananam 6irah sarvam Kambojanam tathaiva ca, 16 

Parada muktakladaAca Pahlava^ dmadrudharioai^ 
nissvadhaya va^atkarah Iqrta^ tena mahatmana. ” 17 

Compare also Vishnu Purdpa of H. H. Wilson, edited by F. Hall, vol. 
Ill, p. 294. 

Bishop Caldwell mentions that the practice of wearing long hair is 
characteristic of the Dravidians. (See Dravidian OrammaVy 2nd edit., Intro¬ 
duction, p. 114.) Beards are also worn hy many Dravidian races. 
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the Paratas and Paravar, and their kindred the Maratha 
Paravnn and Dravidian Parheyas of Palamau is striking. 
It is also not impossible that the country Farada, which 
corresponds to Northern Baluchistan and not to Persia, and 
is mentioned in Hiven-Tsiang^s travels, contains the same 
name. The interchange of r and / is equally apparent in 
the name of the Maras or Malas of Palamau, who derive 
their origin from Malva. The connecting link between the 
Brahuis and the ancient Dravidians through the Bhars, 
Parheyas, Mars and Malas, &o., seems to be thus established.®* 

The Bars or Bhars. 

After the Brahuis the aboriginal Indian race of the Bars 
or Bhars claims our attention. The earliest mention of them 
is foimd in Ptolemy VII, 2, 20, where they are called 


The late Dr. Trumpp was fully persuaded of the Dravidian character of 
the Brahui language. With respect to tho explanation of the name most 
authorities seem to admit that tho first syllable Bra is originally dissyllabic. 
The Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society contains in vol. XIX, pp. 69-136 
An Essay on the Brahui Grammar” after the German of the late 
Dr. Trumpp, of Munich University, by Dr. Theodore Duka, M.R.A.S., 
Surgeon-Major, Bengal Army. On p, 64 we read: “The national name, 
“ Br&hdi is pronounced in several ways. Nicolson and Maulawi Alla Bux 
“ spell it Biruhi (that is Biroohi or Birouhi), but we must not forget that 
“ Birfihi ( ) is a Sindhi word, and it is therefore difficult to say how 

“the people in question call themselves. In Nicolson’s Reader the word 
“ occurs twice written which cannot be pronounced otherwise than 

** BrUhdi or Birahdi, and this should, therefore, bo adopted as tho proper 
“ pronunciation of the word.” 

This statement is not quite correct; it Cfin as well be pronounced Barahuu 
for large, is pronounced harS^ and abreast, hardbar^ &c. 

According to Mr. C. Masson Brahui is a corruption of Ba-roh-i, 

The word Brahui appears to indicate a highlander, for a tribe of the Baluchis 
is called Nhdrui, not a hill man, i.e,, a dweller in the plain. The Nh&ruis 
“may bo considered to hold the same place with reference to tho Brahuis that 
Mowlanders’ do to ‘highlanders’.” See The Country of Balochistan, by 
A. W. Hughes, p. 29. 

My derivation appears thus to have a good foundation. 

See Dr. Fr. Buchanan’s Eastern India, edited by M. Martin, vol. II, p. 
126: “ The northern tribe consider their southern neighbours as brethren, 

and call them Maler, tho name which they give themselves ; but the southern 
tribe, shocked at the impurity of the others, deny this consanguinity, and 
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Barrhai. They do not appear to be specially quoted in 
Sanskrit literature, unless the wild mountaineer tribe of the 
Bharatas^ who occur in the dictionaries along with the 
Sabarasy is considered identical with them. Sir Henry 
M, Elliot thought that the Bhars might perhaps be the 
Bharatas, whose descent is traced to Jayadhvaja. According 
to the Harivamfia the Bharatas are very numerous. The 
Bhars pronounce their name very harshly, and it is by no 
means impossible that the well-known Aryan word barba¬ 
rian, Barbara or Varvara in Sanskrit, owes to a certain 
extent its origin to them.^^ The Bhar tribe is also known as 
Bdjbhdry Bharat and Bhdrpatva?^ There is some contention 
between the Bhar and the Eajbhar as to superiority, but this 
is a difficult point to decide; some regard the Eajbhars as 


most usually call the northern tribe Chet, while they assume to themselves 
the denomination of Mai or Mar, which however is probably a word of the 
same derivation with Malor,” Compare also note 23 on p. 22, and De» 
acriptive Ethnology of Bengal^ by Colonel E. T. Dalton, p. 264 : “We have 
a tribe called Mai or Mar. .The}" declare, they came originally from Malwt. 
,. Malwa is the chief seat of tho Bhll race, who are considered aborigines of 
that district. Malavas and Bhils may be identical, and our Paharias and 
Bhlls cognates.” 

3* See Qenl. Sir A. Cunningham in his ArchtBological Survey of India^ vol. 
XVII, p. 140 ; “We know at least that the Aryans ridiculed the aborigines 
on account of their burvy and gave them the nick name of barharasy or barba¬ 
rians, from which we may conclude that any words containing the burred r 
must bo indigenous.” 

The word barhar is spelt in Hindustani barbaVy Compare “Notes on 
the Bhars and other Early Inhabitants of Bundelkhand,” by Vincent A. 
Smith in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal [1877], vol. XLVI, 
pp. 227-236, where in the first note on p. 227 we read: “ The name is 
usually spelt * Bhar, ’ but the spelling ‘ Bharr ’ would more accurately 
represent the pronunciation.” 

See Sir Henry M. Elliot’s Supplemental Olossary of Indian Terms^ vol. 
I, pp. 33 and 34; “ Common tradition assigns to them the. . whole tract from 
Gorakhpllr to Bundelkhand and Saugor, and the large Fargaunah of Bhadof, 
in Benares (formerly Bhardai) is called after their name. Many old stone 
forts, embankments, and subterraneous caverns in Gorakhpur, Azimgarh, 
JaunpUr, MirzapUr, and Allahabad, which are ascribed to them, would seem 
to indicate no inconsiderable advance in civilization. The wild Bhlls of 
Marwar are called Bhaunrls, but I know not whether there is any connexion 
between them and the Bhars. The Bhoyas and Bhuttias of Agon and 
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descended from the old Bhar nobility, who themselves claim 
to have been formerly Ksatriyas. They do not eat swine’s 
flesh as the Bhars do, and this abstention is regarded as an 
indication of greater respectability. All these races are now 
very much mixed. The Bhars are often mentioned together 
with the Oherus. 

We possess very little information about the ancient 
history of the Bhars. Legend associates their name with 
the earliest Aryan heroes, e.g.^ with Rama and his sons, but 
the Bhars suddenly disappear from the scene, and, so far 
as history is concerned, reappear just previously to the 
Mahommedan invasion of India, at which period they cer¬ 
tainly possessed a vast territory, and were indeed the real 
owners of the soil. 

In fact the Bhars must have once ruled over a great area 
of country stretching from Oudh in the west to Behar in the 
east and Chota Nagpur, Bundelkund and Sagar in the south. 
Their name still survives in Bahar, Bahraich (Bharaich), 
Bara, Baragaon, Bara Banki, Barhapara and Barwan in 
Oudh, in Bareilly, Barhaj, Barhar (or Bharhar) in the 
North-Western Provinces, in Bar, Barabar, Baraghi and 
Barhiya in Behar, in Barva in Chota Nagpur, and in many 
other places.^® Bara in Oudh is said to have been founded 


Singraull, who are generally classed as Ahlrs, may probably bear some 
relation to the Bhars, though no trace can now be had of their descent. 
The CherQs also are sometimes said to be a branch of the Bhars. .. It is 
strange that no trace of Bhars is to be found in the Puranas, unless we may 
consider that there is an obscure indication of them in the * Brahma 
Purana,’ where it is said that among the descendants of Jayadhvaja are the 
Bharatas, who, it is added, * are not commonly specified from their great 
number^ * or they may, perhaps, be the Bhargas, of the Mahabharata, 
subdued by Bhim Sen on his Eastern expedition. The Bhars consider 
themselves superior to Bajbhars, notwithstanding the prenomen of Baj, 
but this claim to superiority is not conceded by the Bajbhars. They do not 
eat or drink with each other.” 

See Harivamsd XXXIII, 53 : Bharatadca suta jata bahutvannanuklrttita^. 

•• See The Bhars of Audh and BanAraSy by Patrick Camegy, Com¬ 
missioner of Bai Bareli, Oudh, printed in the Bengal Asiatic Joumaly vol. 45, 
p. 303 : ” The parganas of Bhardoi, Bharosa, Bahraich, and Bharoli and the 
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by a Bhar Raja called Bara, while the foundation of Bara 
Banki is associated with Jas, another Bhar Raja. The Linga 
on the top of the Bdrahdr hill near Gaya was according to 
local tradition placed thereby a Bar Raja, whose combats 
with Krsna are even now remembered by the people.^' This is 
most probably an allusion to the Asura Bam^ the son of Bali. 
The Bdrhapdra pargana is still populated with aboriginal 
Bhars. The pargana Bhddohi or Bhdrdohi is called after 
them, and the name of the town of Bharaich is also derived 
from their name.^® 

Traces of the former supremacy of the Bhars are found 
scattered all over the country. Most of the stone erections, 
fortifications, as well as the embankments, and the subterranean 
caves in Gorakhpur, Azimgarh, Janpur, Benares, Mirzapur, 
and Allahabad are ascribed to them. Such forts generally 
go now by the name of Bhdr-dVi. The grand ruins known 
as those of Pampapura in the neighbourhood of the modem 

town of Bhartipur (near the Bhar capital, Kusbhawanpur alias SultAnpar), 
are all believed to derive their names from the Bhars.. Sleeman also mentions 
a large district of nearly a thousand villages near Mahamdi, which even in 
his day was known as Bharwara, now occupied by Ahban RajpOts.” Com¬ 
pare Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. 46, pp. 227 and 228 : ‘ ‘ The former presence 
of the Bhars in the Hamirpur District is attested by the traditions, which 
will be presently described, and by local names in every pargana. A few 
examples of such names out of many may be of interest; thus the old 
name of the town of Sumerpur (in Parg. Sumerpur) is Bharua, and in the 
parganas of Maudha, Panwarl-Jaitpur, Jalalpur, and Hath, respectively, 
we find localities named Bharsawan, Bharwara, Bharkhari or Barkharl, and 
Bhanraura Kera, and in several of these cases the evidence of the name is 
confirmed by that of tradition.” With respect to Baragaon Genl. Sir A. 
Cunningham {Archceological Survey of India, vol. I, p. 28) says ; “By the 
Brahmans these ruins (of Baragaon) are said to be the ruins of Kundilpur 
. .1 doubt the truth of this Brahmanical tradition, more especially as I can 
show beyond all doubt that the remains at Baragaon are the ruins of N^anda, 
the most famous seat of Buddhist learning in all India.'^ 

About Barahar compare Arch. Survey of India, vol. I, pp. 40-53. 
Sir A. Cunningham derives the name from “ bara and awara, or Barawara, 
the great enclosure (see p. 43),” as there was an enclosure on the Siddhd4vara 
hill. See ibidem^ vol. 'VIII, pp. 36-37. 

38 Geal, Sir A. Cunningham identifies the Bardaotis of Ptolemy with 
Bharhut. See Arch. Survey of India, IX, pp. 2-4 and XXI, p. 92. 
Compare also Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. XVI, pp. 401-416. 
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Mirzapur probably owed their origin to the Bh&rs. Mr. 0. A. 
Elliot states that almost every town whose name does not 
‘‘ end in pur^ or ahad^ or mowy or is not distinctly derivable 
from a proper name, is claimed by tradition, in the east of 
Oudh, as a Bhar town. The district of Bharaich ... is their 
oldest abode, and the name of the town Bharaich is said 
“to be derived from them.” Traces of the Bhars abound 
according to Mr. Duthoit, late Superintendent of the Maha¬ 
raja of Benares, “ on all sides in the form of old tanks and 
village forts. One cannot go for three miles in any direc¬ 
tion without coming upon some of the latter.” Not very 
long ago the Bhars were the lords of the soil in the districts 
of Benares and Oudh, and according to the still prevailing 
tradition in Azimgarh, the Rajbhars occupied the country in 
the time of Bama. The structures left by the Bhars prove 
that they were equally proficient in the arts of peace and of 
war. The remains ascribed to them are especially numerous 
in the Benares district.®^ 

Benares or Varanasi (BaranasI) lies on the banks of the 
Barna (or Varand)^ where it flows into the Ganges. I am 
of opinion that Bdranmi owes its name to the Bars or 
Bhars. I assign likewise the name of Behar or Bahar to 
the same origin, especially as the Bhars were once the rulers 
in this district, and as the usual derivation from Vihdray a 
Buddhist temple, seems to me very problematic, the more so 


Compare Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes^ vol. I, pp. 357-375 on 
the Bhar tribe, and the Archeological Survey of India^ vol. XII, p. 89 : 

It is said that Nagar Khfts and Pokhra, and the land generally around 
“ the Chando Tal, wore originally in the possession of the Bhars, who may 
possibly, therefore, have founded some of the ancient sites in that 
‘^neighbourhood.’’ Read also Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. XLV, p. 305, 
about the Bharddds (or Bhar-ftbftdis). 

On the other hand, Mr. Smith, ididem, vol. XLVI, p. 234, remarks : 
“ The Bhars of Bundelkhand, so fax as we know them, seem to have 
** possessed little of the arts of civilization, and to have consequently left 
“ behind them almost nothing of architectural or artistic interest.” 

6 
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as Behar was not the only district in India which was covered 
with such religious buildings. Not far north from the old 
town of Behar lies to this day the district and village of Bar. 
Bahar is also the name of a small place in Oudh. It might 
perhaps be advisable to discontinue deriving the names 
of Indian localities from Sanskrit words, as has been usually 
done hitherto, unless where such derivations are well sup¬ 
ported. General Sir A. Cunningham thinks that too much 
stress has been laid upon the popular traditions which ascribe 
nearly all the ancient remains to the Bhars.^® But, impossible 
though it may be to prove the authenticity of the legends, 
it can hardly be doubted that a good deal of truth does 
underlie them. 

In the explanation of the local names a great difficulty 
arises because many words of Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic and 


See Gen. Sir A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India^ vol. Xl, 
p, 67 : It has heon the fashion to refer all the remains of antiquity in East¬ 
ern Oudh to the barbarous race of aboriginal Bhars.’^ 

Instead of proving the incorrectness of such statements, that may bo, 
and indeed are, wrong in some cases, Sir Alex. Cunningham substitutes 
another etymology, to which also many real objections can be made. He 
is in favor of substituting for the name of the Bhar people that of the bar 
(banian) tree, which is in Sanskrit Vata, Speaking of the native burr as 
mentioned on p. 38, in note 34, ho continues on p. 140 of vol. XVII: “To 
“this class I would refer the name of the banian tree, bat^ which is 
“ invariably pronounced bar or war, with a burring r. Hence, as da means 
“ water in several of the aboriginal dialects, we have JFarddt or the ‘ Banian 
“ tree river.’ That this is the true derivation of the name seems nearly 
“ certain from the plentifulness of the banian tree in the Warda district, 
“ where we also find the names of War-ora^ Warar^ Wargaoriy WarhonUt 
“ Warha^ Wargai, Warjhari, Warkuli^ Wamera, and Wadfftera^ and Badnera^ 
“several times repeated; and oven the name of Berar itself is said to be 
“ properly War Hdr or Barhdr, the country of the bar, ‘ a banian tree.’ ” 
Some of these etymologies appear very doubtful, especially those of 
Wargaon and Berar, I should perhaps remark that the places given by 
Sir Alex. Cunningham differ from those quoted by me on p. 39. It is also 
peculiar that most of the localities above mentioned are written with an 
initial W. Compare also the notices about the Banian {Bar) forests in 
the Haveli pargana in the Archaeological Survey of India, vol. XVIII, pp. 
82-54, and vol. XXII, pp. 13-15. 
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other origin are very similar to the tribal name of the 
Bhars.^^ 

These people formed no doubt a considerable portion of 
the old population of Northern India. Though the Aryan 
power was for some time paramount in this part of Bharata- 
var§a, and our historical accounts about the Bhars begin 
at a considerably later period—^in fact after the Buddhist 
reformation—we are as yet unable to define the time of the 
supremacy of the Bhars. I am of opinion that the Aiyam 
invaders subdued the Bhars, and kept them in the back-( 
ground till they in their turn were vanquished by other 
intruders. The non-Aryan population continued to occupy 
the ground as previously in the capacity of landowners, 
farmers and serfs. The Buddhist re-action brought them 
again to the front. Some of them who were landholders or 
farmers were called Bhumiyas, from Bhumi^ land, and are 
now known by this name.^^ 


bar, bhar, bhdrd, burden; bdr, signifies also in Hindustani 
according to the various words from which it is derived, time, water, prohibi¬ 
tion, &c.; hdrdy boy, bdrah, twelve, bar, exceUent, barr, wasp, bard and 
bard, large, bar, Indian figtree, &c. 

See General Sir A. Cunninghjim in the Archaeological Sun^ey of India, 
vol. XI, pp. 130-131: “ There is a ruined fort on the hill above the village 
(Bhuili). The derivation of the name is not known, but I suspect it to be 
“ connected with the great tribe of Bhuiae, and that it may be only a 
“ slightly altered form of Bhuidla. The Bhuias are by far the most numer- 
ous class in the Chunar and Sahsarftm districts. They are evidently the 
“ aborigines or old inhabitants of the country. Buchanan writes the name 
“ Bhungih&r, but I believe that the proper appellation is simply BhUmicti or 
men of the earth, or autochthones, a title given to them by the Brahmans, 
** They generally caU themselves Mmahar," 

See the History, Antiquities, Topography and Statistics of Eastern India, 
edited by Montgomery Martin; London, 1883, vqI. I, p. 168 : “ The 

“ Bhar have been fully mentioned in my account of Puraniya, in the north- 
western parts of which, and in the adjacent parts of Tirahut and Nepal 
** they were at one time the governing tribe further, pp. 176, 177, 178 : 

In this district the most numerous of these tribes is called Musahar, and they, 
“ probably like the Bhungiyas, are the remains of the armies of Jarasandha. 
** In some parts, Musahars and Bhungihars are reckoned two names for 
the same tribe, which is probably a just opinion (176). The Rajwars are a 
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As many changed or disowned their tribal name, the 
seeming disappearance of the Bhars can be explained to a 
great extent. They were also largely absorbed by other 


** pretty numerous tribe (177). They pretend that their common ancestor wa» 
** a certain Rishi, who had two sons. From the oldest are descended the 
** Raj wars, who became soldiers and obtained their noble title; from the 
younger are defended the Musahars, who hare obtained their name from 
eating rats which the Raj wars reject... They differ in scarcely any of their 
“ customs from the Musahars.... The Uajwar and Bkungiyas are allowed to be 
“ higher than the Musahars... .They all speak a very impure dialect of the 
** Hindi.. The Musahars live chiefly in little round huts, like bee-hives; 
blit the huts of the Bhimgiyas and Raj wars are of tho usual foiin. The 
Bhimgiyas and Raj wars have chief men called Majhis, like those of the 
“hill tribes in Bhagalpur.** (178); vol. II, p. 119. 

About the Musaharread: “ Tho Musheras of Central and Upper India,’' 
by John 0. Nesfield, in the Calcutta Review of January 1888, pp. 1-63. 
On p. 2, Mr. Nesfield says: “In Buchanan’s JEastern India they are 
“ described as a people ‘who ha\e derived their name from eating rats.’ 
“ In an old folk-tale, which has recently come to my knowledge, the name 
“ is made to signify flesh-soeker or hunter (being derived fron masu^ flosh, 
“andA^a, seeker).” 

Compare Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal^ pp. 81, 82, 92, 180, 148— 

“ The Koechis then gave a line of princes to Kamrup ; at this time a part 
“ of Upper Asam was under a mysterious dynasty, called the Bhara Bhuya, 
“ of wMoh no one has ever been able to make anything (81) . .All the works 
“ still existing in the deserted forests of the northern bank of the Brahma- 
“ putra are attributed to the Bhara Bhimgyas or Bhuyas (82). (Buchanan, 
“ vol. II, p. 612, mentions already the legend of the 12 persons of Bdrah 
“ Bhuiyas,), .The Kocch appear to me equally out of their element among the 
“ Lohitic tribes. .In short I consider they belong to tho Dravidian stock, and 
“ are probably a branch of tho great Bhuiya family, and we thus obtain a clue 
“ to the tradition of the Bhara Bhuiyas, to whose period of rule so many great 
“ works in Asam are a8crihed(92). 

According to Colonel Dalton, p. 327, the Rajwars in Sirguja “ are skilled 
“ in a dance called Chailo, which I believe to be of Dravidian origin.” See 
the two articles “On the Bftrah Bhuyas of Eastern Bengal,” by Dr. James 
Wise, in the Bengal Asiatic Journal^ vol. DXIII, pp. 197-214, and vol. LXI V, 
pp. 181-83. Dr. Wise relates the history of five BhUyas, i.tf., of Fazl Ohazl of 
Bhowal, Chand Rai and Kedar Rai of BikrampUr, Lakhan Manik of Bhaluah, 
Kandarpa Narayana Rai of Chandradlp, and Isa Khan, Masnad-i-Ali of 
Khizrpftr. 

Compare further Note on Mahdsthdn near Bagurd (Bogra), Eastern Bengal^ 
by 0. J. O’Donnell, ibidem^ LXIV, pp. 183-186. On page 183 we read; 
“ With regard to Mahasthan he (the District Deputy Collector) seems more 
“correct. He identifies it with Bdrendra, the capital.of tiie Barendra 
“Hindus. In favour of this view the only arguments are strong, ihough 
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castes and communities, but a sufficient number of them still 
exists.^^ 

Many Eajputs have Bhar blood in their veins, and 
Dr. Francis Buchanan went so far as to state that the 
Parihdra Rajputs of Shahabad are descended from the 
Bhars.^^ 


** simple. The whole country between the Ganges, the Mahflnanda, KamrOp, 
‘‘and the Karatoya, was undoubtedly the old Barendra Desha. To the 
“ present day, much of it is called ‘ Barind.’.. All round it, however, there 
“are shrines, holy wells and embankments connected with the name of 
‘ ‘ Bhima, one of the Pa^cjava brothers .. Bhlma is said to have made a large 
“ fortified town south of Mahasthan, which is marked by great earthworks 
“ altogether about eight miles long, and still in places as much as twenty 
“ feet high. The whole country between them and Mahasthan is in places 
‘ ‘ covered with bricks... It may be mentioned in connection with Mahasthan 
‘ ‘ that there is a legend that on a certain occasion twelve persons of very 
‘ ‘ high distinction and mostly named Pala came from the west, to perform 
“ a religious ceremony on the Karatoya river, but arriving too late, settled 
“ down on its banks till the next occurrence of the holy season, the Narayapl, 
“ which depends on certain conjunctions of the planets, and was then twelve 
“ years distant. They are said to havo built numerous places and temples, 
“ dug tanks, and performed other pious acts. They are said to havo been 
“ of the Bhuinhar or Bhaman Zamindar tribe, which is, at the present day, 
“ represented by the Rajas of Banaras and Bhettia.’’ See also Archaological 
Surviy of India, vol. XV, p. 116. 

^3 The Census of 1881 counts 382,779 Bhars, of whom 20,870 live in 
Bengal, 1,639 in the Central Provinces, and 360,270 in the North-Western 
Provinces. 

** See Dr. Buchanan’s report in Montgomery Martin’s vol. II, p. 463 : 
“ In the account of Shahabad I have mentioned, that those pretending to be 
such {Parihar Rajputs) were in fact Bhars or Bhawars, and the same might be 
supposed to be the case here (in Oorukhpoor), where the Bhars were once lords 
of the country ; but the Bhars here do not pretend to have any kindred with 
the Parihars, and the latter are not only allowed to be a pure but a high 
tribeand vol. I, 493 ; “ The tribe of palanquin-bearers, including Parihar 
Majputs, Rajhanysi Bhars, and Majbars amounts to about 600 families.” 

Compare P. Carnogy in the Bmigal Asiatic Journal, vol. XLV, p. 300-2. 
“ Many years of the official life of the writer have been devoted to duties 
“ whic^ involved the examination of the genealogies of some of our oldest 
“ and best native families, and the results of his inquhies have led him to 
“the following conclusions: (1) that not a single member of the landed 
“ gentry or local priesthood can trace back to an ancestor who held an acre 
“ of land, or who administered a spiritual function within the area under 
“ inquiry during the Bhar supremacy ; (2) that scarcely any of them can 
“ trace back to an ancestor who came into Audh at the Muhammadan advent. 
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The Bh&rs like other tribes have embraced the different 
creeds, which from time immemorial prevailed in India; 


** when the Bhars, who were then in imiversal possession of the land, were 
“ overthrown ; and (3) that the g^eat mass of the landowners of to-day can 

* ‘ trace no farther back than to an ancestor whose origin is easily discovered 

to bo both indigenous and spurious. .. I have found the opinion so genor- 
“ally entertained that there was a Raj pat conquest and colonization of 
“ Audh, that it requires a distinct answer... I have not discovered the exist- 
‘‘ ence of any such central tradition of conquest by Raj pats from without., 
** I can refer to the histories of many Rajpat clans,. .but none of them declare 

, .the arrival of an army of clansmen, and colonization by the victors with 
** their families and kin. The very fact of the singular connections to which 
“ so many of the clans trace their descent is opposed to the idea of a con- 
“ quest by arms. An orthodox Hindu, the conqueror of a low-bom race, 
“ would not have founded a family by an alliance which his religion sternly 
“ rebuked.. .It is finally noticeable that the Audh clans who claim an extra- 
“ provincial origin, trace their descent to single Chatrls, and not to troops 
** of Rajpat invaders. Such are the Bais of Baiswara,. .and the Rajkumars. 
“ , .With these two exceptions none of the clansmen of eastern Audh claim a 
** western origin. In regard to the tAM class, it is always invidious to 
“ enter into details of pedigrees^ but a few amongst very many available 
“instances may be given. The KanpOria is one of our most important 
“ clans; so is the Bandelgot. In twenty generations, according to the 
“ members, both these pedigrees are lost in obscurity ; but what the world 
“ says is this, that they are the offspring of mal-alliances between two 
“Brahman brothers, and women of the Ahir and Dharkar tribe. The 
“ Amethia is not an unimportant clan. They call themselves Chamar-gor 
“ Rajpats, and their generations are not longer than the other named. 
“ What the world says of this, is that a Chamar-gor is the offspring of a 

* ‘ Chamar father and a Gor-Brahman woman. Moreover within the memory 
“of man, an Amethia Chief has, according to Sleeman, taken to wife the 
“ grand-daughter of an ex-PasI Chowkildar and raised up orthodox seed 
“ unto himself. The Raotars are another numerous clan with but half the 
“ number of generations, and with precisely a similar parentage as the Kan- 
“ parias (Brahman-Ahir). Their name is taken from Rawat, an Ahir chief. 
“ The Pulwars are influential and numerous, and of these it is said that they 
“are descended from a common ancestor, who had four wives, of whom 
“ one only was of his own status, the others being a Bharin, an Ahtrittf and 
“another low caste woman. Here we have a Hindu-Bhar origin freely 
** admitted. The Bhalesaltan clan, also, is comparatively modem, and of 
** equivocal Ahir origin. There are numerous families of Bais, too, who are 

in no way related to the Tilokchandl Bais of Baiswarft. The former are 
“ modem and equivocal, the term Bais being, it may be mentioned, the most 
“ ready gate by which enlistment into the fraternity of Rajpats could for- 
“ merly be achieved..,, Finally, all those landowning families, who can only 
<< urge an indigenous origin, must, whether they admit it or not, recognise 
“the fact that they are descendants of Bhars, for every acre of land was 
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y^ut Buddhism and Jainism were naturally more popular 
than any other foreign religion.^® 

A considerable number of Bhars fills the post of village 
policemen, while others are ploughmen, but the vast majority 
of this race are now in a miserable condition. 

In spite of the abilities they exhibit when suitably 
employed, and in spite of the reputation of their ancestors 
which has survived to this day, the descendants of the ancient 
rulers of the land have now lost nearly everything and are 
reduced to the most abject condition. 

The MdrSf Mhars^ Makars^ Mhain or Mers. 

While speaking about the Mallas I availed myself, on pp. 
21 and 22, of the opportunity of introducing the Mahars or 
Mhars, whom I recognised as the people who had given their 
name to Mahdrdafra, But it was not to that country alone 
that the Mahars were confined, for they have always been 
occupantrof Eajputana. The provinces which now go by the 
name of (Ajmere) Mhairwara and (Jodhpur) Marwar are their 
ancient home. The Mair or Mera is,’’ according to Colonel 
Tod, ‘‘ the mountaineer of Eajpootana, and the country he 
‘‘ inhabits is styled Mairwarra or the region of hills.” These 
hillmen by and bye populated the plain and are also found 
there.^® They remained masters of the soil until they were 
ousted later on by victorious invaders. As chiefs and 
warriors, like other aboriginal tribes, they have a claim to be 

“owned, and the country was throughout peopled by these alone and by 
“ no others.”—Oompare also the article “ On the Bhar Kings of Eastern 
Oudh,” by W. 0. Benett, in the Indian Antiquary^ vol. I, 1872, pp. 265 
and 266. * 

Compare Bengal Asiatic Journal^ vol. XLY, p. 303. ^ 

Sec Annals and Antiquities of Bagasthan by lieutenant-Colonel James 
Tod, vol. 1, 680.—^The name of Mdrwdr is generally connected'with Sanskrit 
marUy desert, mountain, rock. I believe this derivation to be wrong, 
though it gives a pretty good explanation of the diversified nature of the 
country, which is hilly in one part and arid in the other. 
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called Rajputs, for the name of Rajput or Rajaputra confers 
only a social, and not an ethnological distinction. The 
term Rajput is generally applied to an Aryan Ksatriya, 
though everybody knows that the victors intermarried freely 
with the vanquished non-Aryans, who were never totally 
annihilated, and that the Mars and other non-Aryan tribes 
claim relationship with the Rajputs. 

No real ethnological dilference between a Mar (Mhar, 
Mahar) and a Mhair (Mer) has been found to exist. It 
has been previously mentioned that, according to Colonel 
Dalton, ‘‘ Mar or Mala is a very uncertain name applied 
“ to or assumed by diflEerent people in different parts of India, 
but it may be that there is some aflEinity between all the 
‘‘ tribes who bear it.’’^^ 

Many Mars (Mhars) have clung to their hills as strong¬ 
holds ; some have comfortably settled down as cultivators, 
while by far the greater part are exposed in consequence of 
their indigence to severe oppression, and are treated like 
Pariahs, In fact, the history of the Mar (Mhar) resembles 
that of the Bhar and the Pariah, and, like the latter, he 
has also retained in the Dekhan a small amount of influ¬ 
ence. For, according to Mr. R. N. Gooddine, “ he is the 
watchman and guardian of the village and the living chro- 
nicle of its concerns. His situation or his curiosity makes 
“ him acquainted with everybody’s affairs, and his evidence 
is required in every dispute. Should two cultivators quarrel 
“ respecting the boundaries of their fields, the Mhar’s evidence 
ought to decide it, and should a similar quarrel happen 
between two villages, the Mhars are always the chief actors 


See Tod's Riymthm, vol. I, 681; Hunter's Imperial Gazetteer of 
IndUy vol. T, 97: “All the inhabitants of Mhairwara bear the common 
title of Mairs or hillmen, which, however, must be regarded rather as a 
geographical than as a social or religious distinctionand VII, 514, Most 
of these (the Minas and Mhairs) claim irregular descent by half-blood from 
Rajputs, while some of them are closely connected with the Bhils." 
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in it, and to thoir decision alone it is sometimes referred. 
Tlie Mliar is emphatically called the rtllage-et/€j[*^ 

The Maravar. 

The Maravar in Madura and Tinnevelly likewise claim 
the position of Rajputs, and if we regard them as a warrior 
tribe, they are entitled to this distinction. They are also 
most probably in some way connected with the Mars of the 
north. The Maravar have to a great extent preserved 
their freedom and independence. They are brave, warlike, 
and self-willed like most semi-barbarous races, but they 
have latterly taken to more peaceful pursuits than they used 
to follow formerly. They were once very numerous, but 
are now greatly reduced in numbers. Their chief is the 
Setupati of Rattmad, one of the oldest and most respected 
princes in Southern India, and who is still highly honored by, 


See this extract from Mr. R. N. Gooddine’s Rei^ort on the “ Village 
Communities of the Dokhan,” in vol. II, pp. 207-208 of Rev. M. A. Sher- 
ring’s Sindti Tribes and Castes, as well as Sherring’s further remarks. 

Mr. W. F, Sinclair says (see Indian Antiqitaty, vol. Ill, 1874, pp. 130, 
131): “The MaMrs or Dheds ar« the most important caste of Parwaiis, 
Whether they are the aborigines of the country or not, there does not setau 
to he any way of deciding ; hut it seems to me tlmt the term Mabarashtjra, 
generally translated ‘ country of the MarAlhAs,’ is at least as likely to 
mean ‘ country of the Mahars ;* and I throw this out for more learned 
Sanskritists to decide upon. However, they are a very important people in 
it now, nor must it he supposed that their position, though socially low, 
is without its rights and dignities . . . The ]Mah&r, as I have mentioned, 

is not only the guardian of boundaries, but also of tho public peace and 
health, as watchman and scavenger ; of communications, for he should gui<le 
travellers and make petty road repairs; and of the public treasure and 
correspondence, for it is his duty to cany the revenue to the treasury, and 
convey all messages on account of Government. It wiU he seen that he 
has no sinecure (and) . . it is obvious that he is not one * of the Q,iiocn*s 

bad bargains.’ These duties belong to the Mahar as yesJear, or village 
watchman . . , But the Tardl or gate-ward, an officer found in a good 

many villages, is generally also a MahAr by caste. The term Dhed is simply 
Hindustani for a Mahtr and is found as we go northward,’’ Compare “ Two 
Lectures on the Ahoriadnal Race of India,” by Lieut.-General Briggs, Hoyaf 
Asiaiic See. Jenrnal, XIII, pp. 275-^09, specially p. 281. See my remarks 
about the oiigin of the term Mahdrdftra on pp. 22 and 23. 
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and exacts honors from, the surrounding chiefs and princes. 
The active life which the Maravan leads in the open air has 
imparted to him great bodily strength. He can be easily 
distinguished from other natives by his good figure and 
generally erect and proud bearing.^^ 

The Pariah, Paharia, Parheya, the Brahui, Bar or Bhar 
and the Mar, Mhar or Mahar of our day should, as I hope to 
have proved, be regarded as the descendants of the original 
Dravidian population. I am of opinion that all these tribes, 
whose names contain the letter r, are the representatives 
of the first and oldest stratum of the Dravidian race, and that 
the descendants of the Malta or Talla are those of the second 
stage, from which the other part of the present Dravidian 
population has been gradually evolved. 

Beligious and Social Privileges enjoyed by 
Pariahs. 

In Mysore the Holiya or Iloleya (aojsDodD, 
takes the place of the Pariah. The word Holiya may be 
another form for Palaiya, unless we assume that the / in 
Holiya is a change from r and connect the word Holiya with 
Paraiya. 

However despised a position the Pariah and the Holiya 
occupy in the places where they live, they have preserved 
and still cherish, as the Mhar and Bhar do, the memory 
of former greatness and regard themselves as the original 
owners of the soil. Political revolutions, about which we] 
now know nothing, have most probably been the cause on 


Maravan also means originally mountaineer, but Mr. Nelson in his 
Manual of Madura, has quoted (II, p. 39) a legend, according to which the 
hlaravar sided with Rama against Ravapa, and Rama thanked them and 
“ exclaimed in good Tamil, Maraven or * I will never forget ’ ; and that they 
“ have ever since been called Maravans. With more probability the name 
“maybe connected with the word maram, tajOLo, which means killing, 
“ ferocity, bravery and the like.*’ See Nelson’s Manual, II, p. 33-42, on 
the Maravar. 
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Itheir subversion by other kindred Dravidian tribes. Yet, 
jconsidoring the unstable nature of the Indian states, the 
continual disturbances and fighting which give to Indian 
history such an unpleasant and unsatisfactory appearance, 
there seems nothing peculiar in the claims advanced by those 
Pariahs, who are in reality the descendants of the original 
inhabitants. The Pariah calls himself to this day the elders 
brother of the Brahman, claiming in this manner precedences 
of the Brahman. The Brahmans on the other hand ascribe/ 
the origin of the Pariahs, Candalas, and other low castes to 
the connection of Brahman women with low caste men, or tc 
the curse which sages, like Visvamitra, were so fond of utter| 
ing against their own flesh and blood, or against any one 
who was unfortunate enough to come across them at an 
inauspicious moment. The legend of the curse of Vi6va4 
mitra^s sons is interesting, as it ascribes to them the origin 
of some wild tribes like the Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras/ 
and Pulindas.^® 

The Pariahs have according to the S'dmretti eighteen 
titles like the VelUlar and possess also the same iusignia.^^ 

The chief goddess of the Pariahs is called At id I or AmmdJ^ 
mother, and represents Parvati as mother of the earth, while 


The older fifty of the hundred sons of Viivdmitra offended their father, 
and being cursed by him, became outcastes and the forefathers of all the 
wild tribes. 

According to an old tradition, found in the Puraijias and retold in the 
Kulasankaramdld of Venkatftcalacaryar of Uftyapuram and in the Kanarese 
S^meivaraitdakuy Vasistha was the son of XJrva6i, the famous divine prosti¬ 
tute, and the husband of a Candala woman of the Cakkili caste, who was in 
reality Arundhatl, reborn as a Candftll. As such she bore him one hundred 
sons, ninety-six of whom disobeyed their father and reverted to the Pancama 
(fifth; or Pariah caste, while the four others remained Brahmans .—Agastya 
was, as already intimated on p. 24, n. 25, in this birth the brother of Val^iftha. 

** Among these insignia are mentioned the following : white, earth-circle 
umbrellas ; lion, swan, green and white, monkey {Hanuman), cuckoo, plough- 
handle, wheel and lion faced flags; a trumpet; closely carried torches {aruku) 
and day torches; victorious bells, two wnite chowries, white elephant ; 
white horse ; ivory palanquins ; cuscus fan, flute; white petticoat, two poles 
with cloth across the street {makarat6rafta)y golden pot, Ac. 
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as Pidari she resembles through her evil inclinations Kali. 
Different personifications of Parvati and Kali are variously 
named, as Velattal (Elattal), Nagattal, Egattal, Cemattal, 
Mariyattai or Mariyamman, Angalamman, Ellamman, Pun- 
ganamman (Pungattal), &c. Temples are found everywhere 
in South India, and she is generally the village goddess. 
Mdriyamman, the goddess who inflicts and removes small-pox 
and other diseases, is found among the Gauda-Dravidians 
of the whole of India. 

The feasts of those goddesses extend over a week and last 
occasionally sixteen days. During the whole of this time a 
Pariah is kept clothed and fed in the temple as the accepted 
bridegroom of the goddess. High across the streets festoons 
of margosa leaves are hung, and on the last day, while pots 
filled with water are carried by the people and the idol is 
taken in procession round the streets of the village, tom¬ 
toms are beaten in honor of the Pariah bridegroom, and after 
he has fasted and bathed, he gets a new cloth dyed with 
saffron, and the priest fastens a quarter anna piece to the 
right hand of the goddess and another to that of the Pariah. 
This ceremony is called kappuy sfruLi. 

The name Velattal is commonly explained as mother of 
Subrahmanya, from Vei and Attal, Nagattal is regarded 
to signify the same from Nagan (Subrahmanya) and Attal. 
Some Tamil scholars however do not favor this explanation. 
When revered in these forms Parvati or Kanyakumari is 
regarded as a Pariah woman or Matahgi. 

The Pariahs enjoy even now, in many places, privileges, 
the origin of which cannot be explained except by admitting 
the existence of substantial reasons, which have long been for¬ 
gotten. A Pariah ties to this day the tali round the neck of 
Egattal, the tutelary goddess of Black Town in Madras. The 
Pariah, who acts as the bridegroom, arrives at the temple 
about ten days before the feast commences and is treated as 
described above. At Peramhur, near Madras, the samQ deity 
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is called CemnVdl^ mother of safety. In Mysore a Holiya 
is generally the priest of the village goddess, and the Kulvadi 
or Pariah headman of the village community is regarded 
as the real proprietor of the village. At Melkota a Holiya 
presents to Celvapillai, or utsava-idol, which is thus called as 
it is carried in procession at the festival, a branch of the 
Cami or Vahni tree to be used as an arrow for his bow at 
the hunting festival {pdrivettai), and while the idol is moving 
in procession, a Pariah huntsman lets a hare run across 
the road in front of the car that the god may shoot at it; 
this done, the idol returns in grand procession to the temple. 
The Pariah receives as a reward {pdritosihvm) a garland, the 
flowers of which are distributed among the heads of the 
large conflux of Pariahs. This hunting festival is in Mala- 
yalam called palUvetta^ or royal hunt. It is just possible that 
pari and palli are identical words. The Iloliyas pull the car 
at Melkota and are not debarred from approaching it. They 
pull also the ropes of the oars at Kancipuram, Kumbha- 
konam, Srivalliputtur, and other places. In fact they do so 
wherever there are big temples. To obviate any unpleasant¬ 
ness arising on such occasions, it is laid down, as a rule, that 
the touch of Pariahs and outcastes who come to revere the 
deity does not pollute. 

Devalayasamipasthto devasevartham figatan 

Oandalan patitan vapi sprstva na snanam acarct.^^ 
The Holiyas are permitted in Melkota to enter the Tiru- 
narayana temple on three days of the year. The Brahmans 
ascribe this privilege to the circumstance that a poor but pious 
Pariah had observed that a cow approached every day a 
white ant^s hole and let her milk drop into it. He searched 
and discovered that the image of Celvapillai was concealed in 
it. In consequence, the Pariah took compassion on the cow 


One need not bathe if one touches Ca^dalns or outcastes, who stand 
..near the temple and have come to w’orship God. 
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and supplied her daily with fodder. The great Vaisnava 
reformer, Bhagavat Raminujacarya, had at the same time 
been dreaming of this Celvapillai image, and the Pariah 
showed it to him. As a reward for this act of piety, llama- 
nujaoarya allowed the Pariahs to enter the temple in future 
for three days of the year. Others say that this favor was 
granted because the Pariahs had protected him in their 
paraiceri, when he was pursued. Very likely, the privilege 
is of older origin. A similar custom prevails in Kadiri}^ 

It is most peculiar that the origin of the famous Jagan- 
natha temple is also closely connected with the low-caste 
Pariahs. A Savara mountaineeT, called Bam, worshipped in 
secret the blue stone image of Jagannatha, to obtain which 
the powerful king of Malva, Indradyumua, had despatched 
Brahmans to all quarters of the world. One of them pene¬ 
trated at last into the wilderness where Basu lived. Basu 
detained the Brahman, made him marry his daughter, and 
led him after some time blindfolded to the place where the 
image of Jagannatha was lying concealed. The Brahman 


w Compare “Archfeological Notes,” by M. J. Walhouse in the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. lit, 1874, p. 191 : ” It is well known that the servile castes 
in Southern India once held far higher positions, and were indeed masters of 
the land on the arrival of the Brahmanical caste. Many curious vestiges of 
their ancient power still survive in the shape of certain privileges, which 
are jealously cherished, and, their origin being forgotten, are much mis¬ 
understood. These privileges are remarkable instances of survivals from an 
extinct order of society—shadows of long-departed supremacy, bearing wit¬ 
ness to a period when the present haughty high-caste races were suppliants 
before the ancestors of degraded classes whose touch is now regarded as pollu¬ 
tion. AtMelkotta, the chief seat of the followers of Ramanuja Aoharya, 
and at the Brahmai;i temple at Bailur, the Holeyars or Pareyars have the 
right of entering the temple on throe days in the year, specially set ai^art for 
them. At the * bull-games ’ at Dindigal, in the Madura district, which have 
some resemblance to Spanish bull-fights, and are very solemn celebrations, 
the Kallftr, or robber caste, can alone ofSciate as priests and consult the pre¬ 
siding deity On this occasion they hold quite a Saturnalia of lordship and 
arrogance over the Brahmaps. In the great festival of Siva at Trivalflr, in 
Tan j ore the head-man of the Pareyars is mounted on the elephant with the 
god, and carries his chauri. In Madras, at the annual festival of the god¬ 
dess of the Black Town, when a tAli is tied round the neck of the idol in tAe 
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worshipped the god, and, after the lapse of some time, was 
able to communicate his discovery to the king. As the king 
was very proud of his power, the god Jagannatha, in order 
to punish his pride, did allow him to build the temple, but 
did not manifest himself personally to Indradyumna. This 
favor was granted him after prolonged delay, and it was 
only with the help of the Savara Basu that the image could 
finally be obtained and removed. Until very recently, 
pilgrims of all castes and outcastes frequented Puri and par¬ 
took together of their meals, as the presence of Jagannatha 
is said to destroy all distinctions of caste, race, and faith ; 
but now out-castes are no longer allowed to enter the 
sanctuary and to join in the eating of holy food, though 
the food prepared and sanctified at Puri can be eaten by 
Brahmans anywhere, even in the presence of the lowest 
people. The descendants of Basu are thus debarred from 
worshipping personally their own divinity. 

Many Pariahs have attained high renown as poets and 
saints. Take for example, Timmllma Nayandr^ the author 


name of the entire communitp^ a Pareyar is chosen to represent the bride¬ 
groom. In Madras, too, the mercantile caste, and in Vizagapatam the 
Brahmans, had to go through the form of asking the consent of the lowest 
castes to their marriages, though the custom has not died out.** See 
Mr. J. D. B. Gribble’s Manual of Cuddapah, p. 241. 

See Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian LangHages\iy Bishop Caldwell, 
second edition, p. fi48 : “ Thus, at the annual festival of Egattftl, the only 
mother—a form of Kftll, and the tutelary goddess of the * Black Town ’ of 
Madras —when a tdli^ or bridal necklace (answering to our wedding ring), 
was tied round the neck of the idol in the name of the entire community, a 
Pareiya used to bo chosen to represent the people as the goddess’ bridegroon: .** 

I am indebted to the Rev. H. Jensen of the Danish Lutheran Mission 
for my statement concerning the continuation of the service of a Pariah at 
the Egatt&jl temple in Black Town. 

Major J S. F. Mackenzie has contributed on p. 36 of volume VTTI of 
the Indian Antiquary an article on the “ Customs of the Comti Caste.** Most 
of the statements that note contains I have repeatedly heard in Madras, and 
I myself possess some documents confirming thfm. I quote this subject here 
merely as it ought not to be entirely omitted, and as it affords strong evidence 
of the great influence and authority once enjoyed by the now-despised 
Pariahs—an influence whic'h apparently is exercised even at the present 
time. 
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of the Kural and his so-called sister, the famous poetess, 
Avmlj the Vaisnava Ajlvar Timpdn, the author of the work 
heginning with Amakin Adipirdn^ who was brought up by 
Pariahs, and the Saiva saint Nandan^ who was a Pariah. A 
Kummba robber, Tirumnngaimaniian^ became afterwards a 
celebrated Vaisnava Alvar. 

These and many other instances can be adduced to prove" 
the once flourishing condition of the now despised lowest j 
classes. 


Wrong Derivation of the term Holeya and Pulaya. 

The Telugu Pariahs are called Malavandlu, its corre¬ 
sponding term in Tamil Malar is often used in the sense of 
Pulaiyar and equivalent to Paraiyar. The word Mala, in 
the sense of mountaineer or barbarian, occurs in Sanskrit. 
As the word hoUya is derived from hole^ pollution, and 

the South-Indian Pulayan from puh^ ajaj, pollution, so also is 
Malaya occasionally derived from the Sanskrit mala^ taint. 
All these derivations rest on no substantial philological 
grounds. They have been suggested by the accidental resem¬ 
blance existing between the Sanskrit words malay taint, and 
pakiy flesh, and the Dravidian pula [hole)y pollution, and their 
derivatives on the one side and the names of the Mallas 
or Pallas on the other side, and are used to revile and as 
an excuse for despising the low defenceless and ill-treated 
population.®^ 

This tendency to revile strangers, enemies or slaves 
is, however, not confined to any particular country. The 
TatarSy when they first invaded Europe, were called Tartars, 
because they were supposed to have come from Tartarus or 
hell. 

I further believe that all such Sanskrit words as mallcby 
mdlay malayay palliy which are connected with the name 


Mr, Lewis Rico in his Mysore and Coorg^ vol. I, p. 312, ventures another 
derivation : ‘‘the Holayar, whose name may be derived from hola^ a field.” 
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of the Mallas and Pallas, to have been introduced into that 
language from Dravidian. 

Caste distincitons among Pariahs ; Right 
AND Left Hand Castes. 

The Pariah caste is divided into 18 classes** like the 
Vellaiar, as has been already intimated. The first class of 
the Pariahs is called the Vajlluvappajfai. The highest caste 
of the Pulayar in Cochin also bears the name of Valjuva. 
One great cause that keeps the Pariahs and the Paljiar apart, 
or that prevents them from being on friendly terms with 
each other, is the fact that they take different sides in the 
great question of right-hand and left-hand castes. 

The reference to this distinction necessitates some re* 
marks. The cause of the division into right-hand and Uft- 
hand castes, and the time when this difference arose, are both 
unknown, though weighty reasons can be adduced against 
assigning to it a very early period. The legendary reports 
abound with suspicious details which militate against their 
trustworthiness. The contest seems to have been both 
national and religious,*^ 


Dr. Winslow enumerates in his Tamil-Engli9h Dictionary the following 
classes among the Pariahs : The VaUuvapparai, Tfttapparai, TaAkalftnparai, 
TuJ^lipparai, KuUpparai, Tipparai, Muracapparai, Mottapparai, Ampup- 
parai, Vatukappajrai, Aliyappam, Koliyapparai, Valippaj^i, Vettiyarp- 
parai, CaAkupparai. Compare Mr. J. H. Nelson’s Manual of Madura, III, 
pp. 76-79. Mr. W. F. Sinclair says in the Indian Antiquary, vol. Ill, p. 
130 : ** The Farwdric should not by rights be called outcastes, seeing that 
they have caste of their own, obey its rules, and squabble among themselves 
for precedence with a pertinacity worthy of ambassadors.” 

«• In the edition of a portion of the Kura} which was published together 
with an English translation and valuable notes by one of the earliest and 
best European Tamil Scholars, the late Mr. T. W. Ellis, of the Madras Civil 
Service, is found on page 44 the following passage: ” Intercourse with 
foreign nations, the extension of commerce, and other circumstances have in 
latter times materially altered the manners of the olden time and infringed 
the privileges of the landed proprietors, but they have not been able to 
prevent a lively tradition of them remaining, and this has given origin to the 
dissensions between the factions denominated Valany-caiydr and Idwty-caiydr, 

8 
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The five classes of artisans—the carpenters, goldsmiths, 
blacksmiths, braaers, and masons, well known in Southern 
India as Pahcdlar or Kamrmlar —regard themselves as the 
real Brahmans and, as the descendants of the divine artificer 
VUmkarma^ call themselves Vi6va Brahmans. They assume 
the title of Acdrya^ wear the holy thread, and claim the right 
to perform religious ceremonies among themselves, especially 
at marriages. They further declare that there were origi¬ 
nally five Vedas, but that Veda Vydsa, in order to curtail 
their privileges, suppressed the fifth and arranged the other 
four in such a manner as suited Vyasa and the false 
Brahmans whom he headed; that he tried to win the reigning 
king over to his side, and, when he did not succeed, that he 
instigated the king’s murder and placed an illegitimate son 
on the throne, who conferred on Vyasa the dignity of priest 
of the royal family. According to one version Vyasa induced 
the king to issue a proclamation, enacting that all those 
who sided with the king should be styled right-hand caste 
men, and all those who opposed him left-hand caste men. 
Another tradition asserts that Vyasa’s right hand was cut oflf 
by a bigoted Saiva, who heard Vyasa swear with his uplifted 
right hand that Visnu was superior to Siva and that he had 
never in his Puranas opposed Visnu.®^ Others transfer these 


or, as commonly though improperly called, the right and left hand caetee; the 
former including the whole of the agricultural tribes, who endeavour, under 
a different order of things, to maintain their ancient pre-eminence; the latter, 
including chiefly the trading and manufacturing tribes, who endeavour, and 
in modem days generally with success, to evade it.”—According to the late 
Dr. Burnell (see Indian Antiquary^ vol. II, (1873), p. 274): “The distinc¬ 
tion arises primarily from the landowners and their serfs being the heads 
of one class, and the Brahmans, artisans, and other interlopers forming the 
other. But the constituent castes of either party vary.” The PafLcAlas or 
Kamm&]lar are known in Tamil by the title of Aedri 

So far as I am informed, and as I have stated above, the Brahmans are 
not included in either faction, though some lists mention them as partisans. 

Compare the Decision of the Citidr Jilld Court 

printed at Citt&r, 1881, on these dissensions. An account 
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events to Kaficipuram, and declare that, when the two 
opposed parties brought their complaints before the Pallava 
king reigning over the Cola country, the Kammalar, fieri 
Cetties and their friends were sitting on the left hand of the 
king and the Veiialar and their adherents on the right hand. 
The left-hand side is regarded by the Kammalar as the place 
of honor. 

is given on page 29 of the circumstances in which V yAsa lost his hand. His 
opponent is in this CittOr Decision described as 

Vlramusti means a Vlra ^iva or Jafigania, who precedes a procession, holding 
a shield and brandishing a sword. He is also called Vrsabhddvara. The 
8kandapur&na contains also the story about the cutting off of Vyasa’s arm. 
Captain J. S. T. Mackenzie connects the Vyamnu-tbln Kallu (Vyasana’s 
armstone) found in Mysore with this event. Compare Indian Antiquary^ 
vol. II, (1873), p. 49. 

As the Paffcalar claim the privilege of being their own piiosts and the 
Brahmans oppose this claim, many disputes and oven serious disturbances 
of the public peace have ensued. Such was the case, ^.y., at Citttir in 1817. 
Through the kindness of the present Judge at CittQr, Mr. Crole, I have 
obtained a copy of the judgment from which I give the following extracts : 

After mentioning the names of the plaintiffs and the six defendants it 
begins; “1. This suit was brought against the defendants by the plaintiffs 
to recover Rs. 630J damages on account of the defendants having prevented 
the plaintiffs from celebrating a marriage in their family. 

“ The record consists of the plaint, three answers, one reply and two 
rejoinders ... 2. The plaintiffs in this suit call themselves Kammalars, the 
descendants of five Brahmas. The Kammalars follow five crafts, namely, 
that of carpenter, blacksmith, goldsmith, mason and brass-smith. 3. The 
plaintiffs state that they and their tribe have boon accustomed, and that they 
consider themselves entitled, and have resolved, to conduct their own m ir- 
riages, and other domestic and religious ceremonies without the interference 
of the Brahmins, to which tribe the defendants belong. The plaintiffs 
maintain that one of their own tribe is their Guru, and performs their reli¬ 
gious rites, and that they will not attend to, nor employ a Brahmin therein, 
and they state their confidence that no Court of Justice can give the defend¬ 
ants or Brahmins liberty to enter their houses by force to officiate at their 
ceremonies, moreover, they state that they are neither of theVaisya nor Sudra 
tribes, but are descendants of Brahma and that therefore they do not require 
Brahmins to officiate for them. That moreover they, the plaintiffs are 
Deva, or divine Brahmins, and that the defendants are Go or cow Brahmins 
who were originally Sudras, and by certain penance, and ceremonies obtained 
Brahminism, and that they, the plaintiffs, can prove their right from the 
Veda, Smriti and Vasishthapur&num and the Sili)a Sastram. 4. The principal 
defendants, namely, the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th maintain that they are 
Brahmins of the Siva Bhcditi and have a right to perform the ceremonies 
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The charge of having suppressed the fifth V§da is very 
extraordinary indeed, especially if one considers that the 
original number of the Vedas is indicated by the name Traytj 
or Trinity, representing the Rg, Yajur and Sama Vedas, 
and that the fourth or Atharvaveda is generally ascribed 
to a later period. The existence and destruction of a fifth 
Veda, assuming such a work to have ever existed, must 
therefore be assigned to a comparatively late or modern 
time. 


and religious rites of the plaintiffs who they state to he Sankaras, or oiit* 
castes of the Sudra tribe. The defendants in consequence deny that the 
plaintiffs could ever become Brahmins, though they were bom again ever so 
many times. Moreover that if the plaintiffs think proper to perform the 
marriage and other ceremonies using forms of prayers taken from the Veda 
they will not only be liable to suffer a great punishment in their next birth, 
but to be punished criminally by the executors of the law appointed by 
Government, who they state would never suffer the plaintiffs to perform any 
ceremonies contrary to the law of their s^ct, to ascei-tain which the defendants 
request that the opinion of the law officer of the Court may be taken on the 
subject. 6. The above is the sum of the difference between the parties. . . 
9. The evidence in this case is very long and contradictory, but the 
Court has no doubt from a consideration thereof but that the defendants did 
actually, seriously and violently molest the plaintiffs in the celebration of a 
marriage which the plaintiffs were celebrating though they (the defendants) 
did not actually prevent it, as the marriage took place notwithstanding 
their interference, though not without the plaintiffs meeting with much 
obstruction from the defendants. 10. It is a notorious fact which the plain¬ 
tiff’s witnesses have deposed to, that the plaintiffs and persons of the Kammft- 
lar caste (like Kannadiyar, Satftnis and Jainas) do frequently celebrate their 
religious festivals without calling in the Brahmins of any other sect to aid 
them in the performance of any part thereof. The pkintiffs have declared 
that they admit those marriages only to be perfectly regular, which are 
celebrated by Gurus of their own appointment. They do not admit the 
superiority of any other tribe to themselves. These opinions they state 
to be according to the Hindu Sftstra, but it is a point and a right, 
which it is well known the Siva and Vishnu Brahmins do not admit, and 
therefore it has not been considered necessary to consult on this subject the 
pandits of the Courts, no more than if it were a question of law regarding a 
religious difference between any other sect and the Brahmins, on which they 
never would agree. If the plaintiffs, who deny the superiority of the defend¬ 
ants as Brahmins do in their tribe choose to follow or relinquish any ancient 
oustom or to establish any new ceremony which is not contrary to honesty, 
decorum, and the peace of the country, neither the defendants nor any other 
persons have any right to interfere, nor would the officers of Government 
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The division of the population into right-hand and left- 
hand castes occurred most likely simultaneously with the 
religious agitation which introduced into Southern India the 
now prevailing Brahmanical supremacy. The imminent decay 
of the Jaina power opened a fair prospect to the Brahmans 
of which they were not slow to take advantage. They 
gathered round them their followers, while their opponents, 
who represented in certain respects the national party, did 
the same. This movement seems to have been originally 


ever interfere, if it should not appear to be necessary for the peace of the 
country. It appears that marriages celebrated by Gurus of the plaintiffs 
own sect have been for a long period at least admitted by a veiy great body 
(if not perhaps by the whole) of them, and at all events are now by them 
acknowledged to be good and proper and valid, and according to their inter¬ 
pretation of the Sftstra perfectly conformable thereto. No other sects there¬ 
fore have any right to interfere, especially a sect (namely that of the defend¬ 
ants or Smarta Brahmins) which the plaintiffs do not acknowledge to be 
superior to them; for the plaintiffs* rejection of them (the defendants, the 
Smarta Brnbrnins) as their spiritual guides or Qm*u8 is what the defendants 
themselves acknowledge that any Hindu is at liberty to do. Thousands 
among themselves (the Smarta Brahmins) have of late years loft them and 
from being Siva bhaktars have become Vishnu bhaktars, and have conse¬ 
quently chosen the Gurus of another sect to be their Gurus. Had the 
plaintiffs introduced ever so many innovations into their ceremonies (which 
they do not appear to have done), as they do not admit that the defendants 
have any more concern with them (the plaintiffs) than they (the plaintiffs) 
have with the defendants (Brahmins), the latter had no business to go near 
them on the occasion of the celebration of their marriage. They (the 
defendants) have no right to force themselves as Purohitas upon any tribe 
who do not acknowledge them, as their superiors, and Purohitas. In the 
opinion of the Courts the plaintiffs were, and are, fully entitled to perform 
(the marriage in question or any other) their religious ceremonies in such 
a manner as the tribe to which they belong may fi*om time to time establish 
to be the rule and form of their caste, and it is so decreed accordingly . . . 
Given under my hand and the seal of the Court this twenty-eighth day of 
June in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty. 

(Signed) Joseph Dackb, 

Judgi** 

In 1843 a similar case was tried in Salem before a Brahman, N. Krish- 
namftch&ryultt ... A Pa&c&lan, Ramalihgachftri, for claiming certain rights, 
had been insulted and severely l^ten by some persons, and his sacred thread 
had also been tom to pieces. The defendants pleaded that Ramalifig&ch&ri, 
as belonging to the Goldsmith caste (or Kamsalajdti in Telugu) had no right to 
study the Veda and to undertake any Px^yageitta, or any other religious cere- 
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oonfined to Southern India, its centre being at Kafioipuram, 
the seat of so many religious and political dissensions, where 
there are to this day special halls for both parties, called 
Yalankai-mantapams and Itankai-mantapams/^ As the 
Pallar and the Pariahs belong to different hands and the 
Valjuvar are the priei^ of both, the division into right-hand 
and left-hand castes must very probably have taken place 
after the Valluvar had obtained this position. At the time of 
Bhagavat Bdmdnujdcdrya this division into right-hand and 
left-hand castes was already an acknowledged institution, as 
different hours were assigned to right and left hand people 
for entering the Celvapillai temple at Melkdta^ which place is 
also called PatitapdmnaksHra^ Le.^ the field where even out- 
castes can be purified. The influence of the Jainas was 
perhaps strongest in towns where the artisan classes form an 
important and powerful portion of the population, while the 
Brahmans appealed to the land-owning and agricultural 
classes, whom they won over by entreaties or by threats. 
The Brahmans have not joined and strictly speaking do not 
belong to either side, but their interests lie mainly with the 
right side. As in various localities the same castes have 
embraced different sides, it is difficult to assign to all a 
permanent position. Yet, on the whole, the principal parties 
on both sides are always the same.^® 


mony, whose performance is a privilege of the Brahmans, and that the Kam- 
tsalaj&ti ranked according to the Dharmasastra among the Gramaca^dalas. 
The Court concurred in this view and the case was dismissed, Ramalihgachari 
paying costs. See Selam JUld Tirmdnavu, JVIadras, 1886. 

On p. 326 of the Jdtiaangrahasdra (in Tami] SiiT,@<FrsjQira^iTJnh) 
is mentioned a copperplate order or Tdmraidsamm which confirms the 
position of the Vanniyar, they held at Kaflci during the reign of Sukhakal^ 
yd^a in the 762nd year of ^Uvahana Saka; hut, though it is stated there, 
that this Sasanam is still preserved, no one seems ever to have seen it. 

^ The quarrels and actual fights which occurred between these hostile par¬ 
ties have given rise to much litigation before Magistrates and Judges, espe¬ 
cially In the Chingleput and North-Arcot districts. The judgment of 
George Coleman, Judge and Magistrate of Chingleput, dated the 25th July 
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This dissension must have seriously afFeoted^ for some 
time at least, the agricultural, mechanical, and commercial 
interests of the country, for, as both parties were stubborn, 
a great deal of inconvenience must have been felt, till each 
party was able to supply its own wants. The right-hand side 
had in these circumstances to seek a fresh supply of artisans 
until the necessary knowledge was acquired by men in its 
own ranks. Borne who joined it were perhaps deserters from 


1809, specifies the different people of both hands, gives their emblems, flags 
and instruments, and fixes certain privileges. 

I have applied to the Court and gone to Chingleput with the express 
purpose to obtain a copy of this important judgment from the District 
Court, but it could not be found among the records, though many decisions 
of less consequence and of earlier years are still extant. 

However, through the exertions of Mr. A. Krishnasvamy Iyer, b.a., an 
official of the Accountant-General’s Office, and a much esteemed former 
pupil of mine, I have been able to secure a Tamil manuscript copy of the 
judgment. On the right hand are enumerated the J^ldlar and Kavaraikal 
with the following insignia ; white umbrella, white flag, curved fan, chowry, 
arukutlvatti» plough, plough-flag, monkey-flag, cuckoo-flag, pairot-flag, 
bell, conch, wheel stick, big-drum, green, blue lotus garland, Atti flag, 
Tavan^aif trumpet; 2, Vatuha Veldlar (Northern or Telugu Vellajar) with 
swan flag; 3, Iteddikal with plough flag; 4, Kammavdrukal (agricultural 
labourers) with bull-flag; 6, Kontalavarkal with chakora flag ; 6, Nattamdn 
with Ali flag; 7 Malaiyamdn with Aritala or Sritala flag; 8 Komattikal 
(merchants) with cotton-flag, Makaratoramm-d^TXkmy Vimumajar, Itimuracu; 
9, //rtiyar (shepherds) with wheel; 10, Vatuka Italyar (Telugu shepherds) 
with conch; 11, Kannitaiyar (Kanarese shepherds), with tent, . . .five- 
coloured flag ; 12, Fatmacdliyar (weavers) with tiger vehicle, male tiger flag; 
13, Pattmdliyar (silk weavers) with two-headed bird flag; 14, Vafukaceni* 
yar (northern weavers) with jasmine flag, Nakap&cam, five-coloured flag; 16, 
(Telugu weavers) with crocodile; 16, Kannitaiya^Chiiyar 
rese weavers) with wild jasmine garland, big eagle flag, Vicuruta^t&i; 17, 
Fatfunulkdrar (silk thread weavers) with silk flag; 18, C^ar (weavers) with 
tortoise flag, and KoHnei flag; 19, Cekkuvd\nyar (oilpress mongers) with 
cedaiceti (ceptu-to^tu), eUurftci, sesamum-leaf garland, garuda-flag, drum; 
20, Jlaivdf^iyar (leaf oil-mongers) with kovai-garland, drum, cuckoo flag ,*21, 
O^i erutu vd^niyar (one bullock oil-mongers) with five-coloured parrot flag; 
22, Jay^appar (hemp dressers) with chowry flag; 23, Mueciyar (painters, &c.,) 
with makara flag; 24, Kdneiyar (braziers) with Poti flag; 25, Vetakdrar 
(basketmakers) with Cikkiri flag, wooden-legged horse, sword flag; 26, JVari 
edkiyar (Foz-beggars) with dog flag; 27, Tamil Kueavar (potters), Vafuka 
Kucavar (Telugu potters), Kuea Ka^akkar ; 28, Melakkdrar (flooters) with 
drum flag; 29, ydffuvar (dancing masters) with cymbal flag; 30, Ddeikal 
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the hostile camp, while others were outsiders, Muhammadan 
artisans, for instance, who were allowed to earn their living 
in the Hindu community by following their profession. 

The fifth caste formed of outcastes is in consequence of 
this dissension divided into two great hostile camps, on the 
right side are ranged the Pariahs, and on the left side the 
Cakkilis or leather-workers. It appears that there prevails 
in some parts of the South the peculiar phrase: “ the Pariahs 


(dancing girls) with Manmatha flag; 31, Cdndr and flar (toddy-drawers) 
with kunflci flag, knife and ladder; 32, Kuravar (mountaineers, foresters, 
snake-catchers, basketmakers, salt-sellers),with donkey flag; 33, Cukkdr eetfi 
lampdtikal (salt-seUers) with picturesque flag; 34, V^etpakkdrar (hunters) with 
sling flag; 35, Fattanavar (?) with tortoise flag; 36, Karaiyar (sea-coastmen) 
with flsh flag; 37, (road-makers and tank-diggers from Orissa) with 
spade flag; 38, Upparavar (common tank-diggers) with pig flag; 39, F5yi 
(bearers) with palanquin flag ; 40, PapiceyvOrkaJ (?) (menial servants P) with 
T&rai (trumpet) flag; 41, Ihrnil Vamdr and Va^uka Vanndr (Tamil and 
Telugu washermen) with curved kuife, lotus garland and white elephant; 
42, Tamil Ndvitar (Tamil barbers) with tumpai garland, animal with human 
face; 43, Vatuka Ndvitar (Telugu barbers) with nakasararo (musical instru¬ 
ment) ; 44, Tompuravar (rope-dancers) with Ketai flag; 46, Mdriyamman 
Fuedrikal (Mariyamman priests) with small drum flag; 46, Fucdrikal with 
hollow brass ting flag; 47, Irular (wild foresters) with iron bar flag; 48, 
Arippukkdr Knvarai (kavarai weavers) with lotus flag; 49, Vatuka Fandd^ 
ram (northern mendicants) with battle-axe flag; 60, Vaneurdr ( P) with 
pearl flag; 61, Ki^ukatuppaikdral(fioo\h.% 2 ^y\n^ beggars) with s&kti flag; 
62, Endti (forcstmen) with hare flag; 63, Kaldcukdrar (lascars) with cart 
flag; 64, Velikkarumdr excommunicated blacksmiths) with beUows and 
hammer flag; 65, Velikal taeear (excommunicated carpenters) with chisel 
flag ; 66, Kappal taccar (ship carpenters) with adze flag ; 67, Kappnl vatukar 
(Telugu sailors) with ship flag; 68, Fanfar (bards) with sword flag. 

The people and ensigns of the fifth class are - 1, Favuniyar or Falanikal 
(processionists) with (Jamara (drum) flag; 2, Valluvar^ Mdvattiydr and Veffiydr 
(mahaut), Paraiyar and Pantaparaiyar with white umbrella, white chowry, 
white flag, conch, vajra stick, trumpet (tamukku), drum (Uppattai), pafika 
(trumpet), tuttftri (short trumpet), big tuttari, paraiya music, five pots and 
white makara (alligator) festwns. 

The left hand musters 1, Feri CeUikal (Beri merchants) with kite flag; 
2, Nakara Vdniyar (town oil-mongers) with tontu garland and garland of 
nine gems; 3, Kaikkolar (weavers) with tiruvaraipattiram, a(^akkam, lance, 
male vulture, lion flag, bear flag, deer flag, peacock flag, cuckoo flag, drum; 
4, Kammdiar (artisans). [This class is composed of the Ta^tdr (goldsmiths), 
Kanndr (braziers), Cirpar (masons), Kollar (blacksmiths) and Taccar (car- 
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are not left-hand people, they belong to the Tamils; ” an 
expression whose exact meaning it is difficult to make out 
especially as a Tamilan or Tamulian denotes, in Madras, a 
Hindu in general, and not a Pariah.®® I believe that the 
meaning of this phrase is that, as the Tamilar or Veilajar, the 
masters of the Pariahs and principal ^^ndras, are right hand 
men, so are their dependents, the Pariahs. The Pariahs enjoy 


penters) ; the word Kammala is most likely the Sanskrit Kammftra, which 
occurs already in the Ydda in the meaning of artificer.] With hammer, chisel, 
adze, compass or ulaka^i, stick, parrot flag, eagle flag, or white kite flag ; 5, 
PalUkal with big axe, crane feather, vsflkai garland, red lotus garland, crow 
flag, cloud-coloured flag, fire flag, cock flag, vulture flag, fox flag, date flag, 
stone flag, green flag, hair-queue flag, drum and bow, kuptah, black flag. 

As belonging to the fifth class of the Itafikai are mentioned—1, PaUar 
with nelli garland and crab flag; 2, Cakkilikal (leather-workers) with saffron 
screen, black garland, warrior sword, cocoa leaf, drum, curved stick. 

Mr. Coleman's decision refers also to the manner in which temple, 
funeral and other processions should be performed by the different castes, 
but to quote his remarks here would lead us too far away. 

The Government Oriental Manuscripts' Library conteins two lists of the 
right and left hand castes. 98 different divisions are ascribed to each sect. 
If the lists had not been very inaccurate, I should have printed them here, 
but they place inter alias the Kammdlar on the right-hand and the Brahmans 
on the left-hand. 

Dr. Macleane (in the Administration Manual, vol. I, p. 69), though 
without producing confirmatory evidence, makes the important statement 
that the male Pullies belong to the right and the feinale Pullies to the left 
hand. He says : “ The following lists show the more important of the cast<*a 

* which take part in the disputes of the rival hands. On the left hand, 

* Ohetties, artisans,oilmongers, weavers, Patnavar, male leather-workers, and 

* female Pullies. On the right hand; Vellaular, Cavarays, Comaties, account- 
*ants, silk-weavers, male Pullies, Pariahs and female leather-workers. 

* It is to be observed that the females of two of the inferior castes take differ- 
‘ ent sides from their husbands in these disputes." I have made inquiries 

among the PajULis on this point and they deny the correctness of the state¬ 
ment, yet it is very difficult to decide such a question, unless both sides 
produce their authorities. It must certainly appear peculiar that husband 
and wife should belong to the different rival hands, as if it were desirable 
to specially provide causes for domestic disagreements. Mr. Nelson has, as 
will be seen on the next page, made a similar statement concerning the 
Cakkilis in Madura. 

The Rev. E. Loventhal of Vellore communicated to me the existence 
of the saying: jyeueu ^euir6S^ ^USI^rr "The 

Pariyar arc not left hand, they arc Tamilians.” 


0 
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also the honorific title of Valankamattdr or Valankuktidr and 
claim in consequence precedence over the left-hand Pallar, 

The Tamil Oakkili, the Telugu and Kanarese Madiga, 
and the Maratha Mdng all do belong to the same caste. 
Their occupation is mostly connected with leather and rope 
making. The enmity between the common Pariahs and 
these people is very acrimonious as it concerns precedence; 
and a Mdng^ who as ropemaker is generally also the hang¬ 
man, is said to regard as his proudest and most meritorious 
action the hanging of a Mahar or Maratha Pariah. Never¬ 
theless, the Pariahs and the Oakkilis, when not actually 
engaged in hostilities, acknowledge each other in a friendly 
manner as brothers-in-law. In his Madura Manual (II, 
p. 7) Mr. Nelson mentions the curious fact that in Madura 
the Cakkili women belong to the right-hand and their hus¬ 
bands to the left-hand. 

The words Mdng and Mddiga are corruptions of Mdtanga. 

The division of the Sakti worshippers or Sdktas in Dak- 
sinacaris and Vamacaris has nothing in common with the 
right or left hand castes. This difference concerns merely 
the pftj^, inasmuch as the daksindcdra^ the right observance, 
allows only milk, fruit, cakes made of blackgram, and other 
sweetmeats and sweet drinks, while the vamdcdra^ the left 
or adverse observance, permits, besides the mentioned eatables 
and drinks, meat and liquors also. 

The Valluvar. 

The oppression which the Pariahs and Paljar have suf¬ 
fered has not drawn them closer together, but yet these 
two classes have their priesthood in common. These priests 
are called Vajluvar, and their name has become renowned 
by Tiru Valluva NdyanaVy the author of the famous Tamil 
work the Ku^i^ai It is evident from this appellation 

itself, that Tiruvalluva NayanSr is not the real name of this 
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celebrated man, but only his title.®^ This poet, who was bom 
and died at Mailapur, a suburb of Madras, showed in his 
writings a knowledge of, and a tendency towards Jainism; 
and though some deny the fact of his haying been a Jain, 
other Valluvar admit it: at all events the title Nayanar 
may be taken in favor of such an assumption, as it is used by 
the Jains as an honorific appellation. The word means lord 
and devotee, and is probably a contracted form of the Tamil 
honorific term Ndyakandr, from which the syllable ka has been 
dropped. Ndyaka, a leader, especially a leader of troops, 
i.e,, a general, is derived from the Sanskrit ni, to lead. This 
word becomes in Tamil Ndyakan (Naik), in Telugu Ndyadu 
(Naidu;, and in Malayalam Ndyar (Nair), and is used as a 
title by many Hindus in Southern India; it is adopted in the 
___ , _ - - — - ..- - 

The accounts given about Tirmallma Ndyandr are very obscure. 
One fact alone is clear that he belonged to one of the lowest classes of the 
population, but that the highest classes could not ignore his talents, and to 
save their superiority connected his birth with the Brahman caste. Another 
important item of information is that other celebrated Tamil poets as Kapilar 
and Avvax are also brought into intimate contact with the same lower 
classes. The legend given below makes Kapilar, Avvai and TiruvaUuva 
Nayanar, brothers and sister, though it is manifest that they did not all live 
and compose their works at the same time; still the connection of aU with 
one another and with the Pariahs and Pulayar is very peculiar indeed. 

Brahma performed, according to the legend, a sacrifice for the explana¬ 
tion of the Sanskrit and Tamil languages and Agaatya arose from it out of a 
pot. The sage married the daughter of the Ocean, and had from her a son 
FeruncArakan. His son married at TiruvalCr a Pulaiyan woman or Fulaiccu 
and their offspring was Bhagavan (u«®a/«ir). About this time there lived 
Tavamunif a scion of the Brahmavamto, who had married a Brahman woman 
Arulmahkax, They had a daughter, but loft her behind to perform a sacrifice 
at the Virali mountain. A Pariah of Uraiyftr found the girl, and brought her 
up, until there fell a downpour of earth which killed all the inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood except the girl, who took refuge in the house of one Nttiyap^ 
pan at MelQrakaram. On his way to Benares the young Bhagavan stopped 
at the choultry near MelOrakaram, when the girl passed. He asked her 
whether she was a Pulaicci or Valaicci, and beat her with a wooden ladle 
on her head, so that it bled, and the wound left eventually a scar. On his 
return from Benares the pilgrim stopped at the same inn and again saw the 
3 '’oung girl, who had since become very beautiful, at the house of Nltiyappan, 
but he did not recognise her and asked her foster-father to give him his 
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same meaning by the Bhillalas, Mahars and Gonds. The word 
Valluvan <sum(^(su^, (PI. Vajlluvar) I take to mean the 
honorable Palla;” Vallu or rather Pallu being the collective 
name of the Palla caste and an (ar) the honorific pronominal 
affix. The present position of the Valluvar is highly inter¬ 
esting. He is famous for his superior attainments in Astro¬ 
logy, and is much consulted when horoscopes are to be cast. 
Though socially an outcaste, he is respectfully treated by 
Brahmans and especially by Brahman ladies, who often have 
recourse to his advice. He wears the holy brahmanical 
thread or yajnSpavita^ in Tamil pummul or punuL^^ At the 
weddings of Pariahs and PaUar he utters Sanskrit passages 


daughter in marriage. He consented and the marriage was celebrated when 
Bhagayan returned from Rftmedvaram. On his anointing, according to the 
ceremonial, the head of his bride, he saw the scar on her head and recog¬ 
nised her as the girl he had beaten. Ashamed he ran away, but the 
girl—^who was henceforth called Ati —ran behind him. At Papacoeri 

she overtook him at last, when Bhagavan exacted from her the promise that 
she would leave behind her all the children which they might have on their 
journeys. She consented and much against her inclination kept her word, 
advised by her babies to do so. Thus were bom Awai or 

Auvai (^arsBDCu) as an incarnation of Sarasvatl^ Uppai (fi.Lj6Q>u) in 
Atikamdn inKaruvOr, Urmai 

in Kaveripattanam, Kapilar (^^siSevir) in Tiruvarfir, VaUi near the Vali 
mountain and Tirmalluvar in an oil nut tree tope at MailapUr. 

AU these children play important parts in the legends and poetry of 
Southern India. Avvai was nursed by hunters. Uppai was brought up by 
washermen and married a Pariah grave-digger. They were very poor, and she 
was attacked by small-pox and went about covered only with margosa-tree 
leaves. Thus she became known and worshipped as Mariyamman. Adika- 
%mn was educated by CeramAn, Urmai by brewers, Kapilar by the Brah« 
man Pdpaiya^ and VaUi by Kuiavar. The names of Tirmalluvar and of most 
of bis so-called brothers and sisters are no proper names. 

See f^&navetti (^rrmOeuiLuf^) ascribed to Tiruv^uva Nftyanftr 
edited by Ampflcala Mudaly, p. 9, stanza 40, which begins 

Beu Sbj (POpunUl tarittukkolvOm, &va, &va) 
“Let 08 wear the sacred thread, Siva, Siva, let us follow the promptings of the 
five senses; let us carry all the insignia, especially the white umbrellas and 
white chowries, as well as the golden fans used by the gods and sages, 
beautiful marks and clothes. Let us praise by worshipping the beginning and 
ending of Om, in which lustre of wisdom and divine essence are manifest.’* 
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in the marriage ceremonial, the meaning of which he pro¬ 
bably does not know. Considering how jealous the Brahman 
priests are of keeping secret their sacred verses, it is very 
strange indeed that the Valjuvar knows and uses some of 
them. This knowledge must have been acquired long ago, 
perhaps at a time when friendly relations still existed 
between the Brahman settlers and the original population. 

He is most probably the representative of the ruling class 
of ancient times, and his name can still be easily discerned, 
as it is preserved in historical records and geographical 
accounts. I need only mention the Valluvakony of VajLiuva- 
nadu, the king of the Valluvar, who presided at the great 
assembly of Keralam, when a new Perumal was chosen every 
twelfth year to rule over the whole of Malayalam. I 
pointed out some years ago the connection which exists 
between the Valluvar and Pallavas and shall recur to this 
question later on. 

All this splendour of the Vajluvan has departed and he 
is now known only as the priest of the Pariahs and PaJlar. 
He occupies the highest position among the Pariahs, while 
his name connects him with the Pallar, and among the 
kindred of the latter, t.e., among the Pulayar of Cochin, the 
Valluvar still rank highest. We may perhaps be justified 
in regarding him as representing a link between the first 
and second Dravidian stage. 

This suggestion will naturally be repudiated by the 
Valluvar, for they regard themselves as much superior to 
the people committed to their spiritual charge. 

To accept the assertions of every individual Hindu would 
be to admit a separate creation for each tribe, sect, trade, 
profession, and calling. The pride of caste, even among^ 
the lowest in the country, the tendency towards exclusive¬ 
ness, and the firm belief in individual superiority combined 
with a strong spirit of conservatism, divide the Indian popu¬ 
lation into innumerable sections. And as if the existing 
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distinctions did not suffice, new conditions and new compli- j 
cations are continually giving rise to new variations and 
combinations in Hindu society. Thus among the VejUalar, 
such new castes have lately arisen, and, if I am not mistaken, 
some promoters of the widow-remarriage movement advocate 
the establishment of a new caste, composed of those who 
have married widows and of the offspring of such marriages.' 


CHAPTEE V. 

On the Pallar, Pallavas, Pulayar, Ballas (Bhallas), 
Bhils, Pulindas, &c. 

What was originally an accidental discrepancy in the 
pronunciation of the name of the Mallas or Pallas, though 
immaterial in itself, has produced occasionally in the course 
of time a real difference. It may perhaps be assumed, 
either that those who had descended from the mountains to 
the plains preferred to be called Pallas, because the Dra- 
vidian word pallam signifies depth or low country^ or that they 
imparted this meaning to the term pallam^ unless the vocal 
similarity between FalUUy a Palla, and pallam^ low country, 
is regarded as an accidental freak of language. 

In these circumstances one may be justified in distin¬ 
guishing in certain localities, between the Mallas and Pallas 
as between Highlanders and Lowlanders, while we may find 
elsewhere Mallas living in the plains and Pallas on the 
mountains. After a prolonged residence of the descendants 
of the Highlanders in the plains and of the Lowlanders in 
the mountains, both might re-adjust their names to the actual 
places they are occupying, and call themselves, respectively, 
Maljar and Pajlilar. 

The Pallas appear in Sanskrit literature as Pallavas^ 
Pahlavasy Pahnavas^ Palhava and Plavas, 
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The formation of the word Pallava can be explained in 
different ways. It may have been derived from the word 
Palh which, being combined with the pronominal affix an, 
formed the honorific term PalUivan^ and eventually dropped 
the final n ; or, if of Sanskrit origin, the affix va may either 
have been added to Falla, or the Taddhita affix a to the term 
Pajlu, which denotes the Palmar caste as an aggregate. In 
the latter case Pallam would have been formed from Pallu 
and ought to have been Pallam, but according to Panini V, 
2, 127 (aHa ddihhyo^c) Vrddhi or long a is not necessary. 

The omission of one I and the insertion in its place of an h 
requires a few remarks in order to connect Palhava, Pah- 
lava and Pahnava with Palla, which was no doubt the 
original Dravidian form with which the Aryans became first 
acquainted. 

Before a language reaches the literary stage, dialectical 
differences excepted, only one form of speech does generally 
prevail, which is the language in common use, the popular 
or Prakrit idiom. In course of time, with the growth of 
literature, the language, or rather the literary speech, becomes 
more and more settled and stationary, and certain forma¬ 
tions, owing to their having been preferred by poets and 
other authors, are widely adopted and supersede those pre¬ 
viously used. The refined or Sanskrit language must have 
originated in some such manner. Its very existence pre¬ 
supposes the Prakrit, as the original Prakrit must be older 
than the later Sanskrit The so-called Prakrit forms, which 
are found, e.g,, in the Vedic literature, should not for this 
reason be regarded as belonging to a later period, simply 
because they belong to Prakrit, as they may even represent 


The Jdtiaa^rahaadra on p. 171 says that Pallavan is derived from 
Puramlan, one who has got the strength of body, that pura was dropped in 
course of time, V changed into P, and van added. 
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the older Prakrit phase.®^ While Prakrit is indefinite, Sans¬ 
krit is definite and becomes in oonsequenoe ossified and 
unchangeable. Eventually it loses its hold on the people, 
bat remains the linguistic standard of the educated and the 
dialect of the learned. It supplies in its turn the material 
for a modem Prakrit, which may likewise contain some 
relics of the original Prakrit, but from which, as prior to 
Sanskrit, it must be distinguished. 

Applying these remarks to the special subject before us, 
it is not at all impossible that, as the Qaudian Ka^a has 
been changed in Sanskrit into Khanday similarly the original 
Dravidian and ancient Prakrit word Falla has been already 
at an early date altered and become Falha and Pahlay which 
three different terms were then in use at one and the same 
time. Sanskrit prefers on the whole a form whose pronun¬ 
ciation is more difficult than what satisfies the Dravidian 
languages. Some of these changes may have been made for 
reasons of which we are now ignorant. In support of my 
supposition that Palha or Pahla is a modification of Pallay 
I contend that a similar connection does apparently exist 
between the names Kalhana or Kahlana and Kalla; between 
Balhanay BalhiyBalhikay Balhihiy Bdlhiy &o., or Bahlamy Bahliy 
BahliMy Bahlikay Bahliy &o., and Balia; between Bilham 
{Vilhana) or Bihlam {Vihlam) and Bilky [Villa); between 
Malham or Mahlam and Malla; between &ilhana or Sihlana 
and ^illa; and between Sulhanay Suhlana or Sullam and an 
original Sulla, The names ending in n like Balhana, Kal- 
ha9a, Malhana and Sulhana have some resemblance with 
those Dravidian names ending in annay as E^ghanna, NAg« 
anna, &o. Of the change of double / into Ihy the change of 
Malldri into Malhdri in Marathi affords an example. 


For iiutaace compare hrihaldta with krihaddiUy purdddia with purdldia, 
kpuHlaka with kfudraka and bhttUdkfa with bhadrdk^ay in Professor A. Weber’s 
Indische Studien^ II, p. 87, note. 
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The introduction of an h into words in which it originally 
found no place has already been commented upon when 
discussing on p. 61 the origin of the names MMr and BMr 
from Mar and Bar. 

The practical result of this inquiry is the establishment 
of the Indian equivalents Pahlava, Palhava and Plava for 
Pallava and Palla, and the conclusion that the names of 
such peoples, where they occur in the Mahabharata, Kama- 
yana, and other ancient Sanskrit works, refer, in most cases, 
to Indian tribes and not to nations beyond the frontiers of 
India, to the Persian Pahlavas. This assumption does 
not dispute the fact that relationship existed between Non- 
Aryan races dwelling on both sides of the Indian frontier. 

The Pallar, as well as the Pallis, claim to be connected 
with the Pallavas, The Pallavarajas were in early times 
already rulers in this country. Some rajas, e.g,y those of the 
^ambhugotra in the North near Rajamandry still alfect the 
title of Pallavaraja and worship at their marriages the fire 
and the rc4w^-tree, a twig of which, as we have mentioned 
above, is used as an arrow at the hunting festival {BdriveU 
tai) on the Vijayadasami during the Navaratri or Dasara 
feast.®® 

In accordance with the interchange between v and m 
which has been previously pointed out, the word Pallava 
can be easily recognized in the more modem Vellama^ 
Vellamha^ BMllama^ Yellatna and Ellama. The connection 
between Valluva and Pallava has already been mentioned. 

The majority of the Pallar now-a-days occupy the plains, 
but they have even there retained their innate predilection 
for the woods and mountains. Wherever possible, they erect 
their shrines in forests and on hills, and their marriages 
also take place in such localities. A pandal or wooden shed 
is there constructed to celebrate them. Before the marriage 


•* Bead The Pallavas by the leamod Rev. Thomas Foulkes, and see p. 43, 
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is actually performed, the bridegroom suddenly leaves his 
house and starts for some distant place, as if he has sud¬ 
denly abandoned his intention of marrying, in spite of the 
preparations that have been made for the wedding. His 
intended father-in-law intercepts the young man on his 
way and persuades him to return, promising to give him 
his daughter as a wife; to this the bridegroom consents.®® 
The marriage ceremony is then proceeded with: the Val- 
Juva priest shows the Tali or marriage necklace to the 
assembled guests, pronounces the necessary prayers and 
mantrams, and hands the Tali to the bridegroom, who ties it 
round the neck of his bride. It is highly probable that the 
Pallar adopted a part of their marriage rites, especially 
those resembling the Kasiyatra, from the Brahmans. The 
marriage of the Pallar can be dissolved on either side; the 
husband divorces his wife by breaking the Tali, and the 
woman can remarry. Should a wife run away from her 
husband, she can only remarry with the consent of a pan- 
cayat. A widow can remarry. The dead are either burnt 
or buried : burying is cheaper and, therefore, more common 
among the poorer of the lower classes. 


®® This custom resomhles strangely the so-called Kdiiyiim among the 
Brahmans and high-caste Hindus. Pretending to go on a pilgrimage to Kail 
(Benares), the bridegroom loaves his house with a wooden stick in his right 
hand, a kadjan (palm-leaf) book under his left arm, on his loft shoulder ho 
carries an urabreUa, to which is tied a bundle of clothes, containing also some 
doll and other necessaries for the journey ; his feet are encased in a pair of 
p&darahsa or hard leather shoes, and on his head ho w^ars-a pugri. While 
on the road, he is overtaken by the father and mother of his bride, who carry 
respectively two cocoanuts and two vessels filled with water. The intended 
mother-in-law pours the water over the feet of the youth, while her husband 
washes them and then gives him the two cocoanuts. Both entreat him not 
to proceed to Benares, but to return and marry their daughter, to which 
proposals he eventually listens, and the wedding is celebrated as pre-arranged. 
The origin of this custom may be that, though every Brahman should visit 
Benares in order to study there, the young man cannot do so if he becomes 
a grkoBtha or family man. He saves, therefore, his conscience by simulating 
an immediate departure to Ka4i and manifesting thus his good intentions, 
which, though not carried out, will be credited to him as if he had actually 
performed the pilgrimage. 
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Malian^ Kulantdiiy and Mumkan are common names 
among Palla men, while VaUiy Tdvdtmi (for DSvayana cor¬ 
ruption of Devasena) and Kulantai (Kulumai) are applied to 
their women.®^ 

The Pallar are an industrious, hardworking, and hard- 
worked class of land labourers, found mostly in the Madras 
Presidency, and especially in the southern districts. Th^ 
toil unintermittingly to enrich their masters, the actual 
owners of the soil, and they were, until very lately, not much 
better treated than bondslaves. The time is not remote 
when the owners of the ground even regarded them as 
their property, as Helots belonging to the land. Continual 
bad treatment and exposure to all kinds of hardship have 
been their sad lot, and it is only natural that this condition 
should have eventually told on their mental and physical 
development, but it speaks, on the other hand, much for 
the superiority of their original nature that, in spite of all 
the miseries endured, they have been able to retrieve their 
position under a kinder government and are now starting 
again with fair prospects of improvement. 

The Pulayar of Travancore, Cochin, and Malabar corre¬ 
spond to the Pallar in the Tamil country, the Pallar set¬ 
tlors in these countries being often called Pulayar. Their 
fate resembles that of the Pallar. Constant exposure to the 
heat of a scorching sun, to the unceasing downpours of rain 
during the monsoon, and to the violent gales and thunder¬ 
storms so prevalent on the West Coast of India, combined 
with insufficient and unsubstantial nourishment, has under¬ 
mined and stunted their physique, and their skin has in the 
course of generations assumed a colour approaching black as 
nearly as possible. Unfavorable local circumstances have 
made the position of the Pulayar even worse than that of 


^ Murukan and llilamkdiSan are also names of Subrahmanya. See note 16 
on p. 16. 
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the most oppressed races in the Tamil country. The Pariahs 
or Pajtlar, who despaired of their sad lot, had at least a 
chance of improving it by running away from their oppres¬ 
sors without being caught again; but even this prospect 
was denied to the unfortunate Pulayan. Hemmed in on all 
sides by mountains, woods, backwaters, swamps, and the 
sea he could not hope to escape and to better his position; 
even if he evaded recapture, he had to face death in another 
cruel form in the wilderness in which he found himself 
entangled, and out of which he could not extricate himself. 

Like the Pallan, the Pulayan, when well treated, has 
shown himself to be possessed of creditable mental and 
physical powers. In the census report of Travancore it is 
said of them that ‘‘ they are an extremely useful and hard¬ 
working race, and are sometimes distinguished by a rare 
character for truth and honor, which their superiors in the 
caste scale might well emulate.’^ 

The degree of contempt with which the Pulayan is treated 
is evident from the disgraceful etymological derivation of 
his name from Pula^ pollution, as has been already men¬ 
tioned. Like every other Hindu, the Pulayan takes a pride 
in his caste and despises, in his turn, all those whom he 
regards as beneath him. As has also been remarked, the 
highest class among the Pariahs and the Pulayar is that of 
the Valluvar, who are moreover the priests of the Pariahs 
and PaJLlar. This seems to be another proof of the identical 
origin of the Pallan and Pulayan. 

The chief deities of the Pulayan are Mddan and the Five 
Panovas. 

As a Pariah found at Melkota the image of Celvapijlai, 
as a Savara was originally in possession of the sacred stone 
of Jagannatha, so also is the worship of Padmanabha in 
Trivandrum intimately connected with a Pulayan. Once a 
Pulacci or Pulaya woman, who was living with her husband 
in the Auantaka.du jungle, suddenly heard the cry of a baby. 
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She nished to the spot and saw, to her surprise, a beautiful 
child lying on the ground, protected by a cobra. She had 
compassion on it, and nursed it like her own child. The 
appearance of a cobra intimated to her the divine origin 
of the infant. This belief proved true, for the child was an 
incarnation of Visnu. As soon as the Raja of Travancore 
heard of this wonderful event, he built a shrine on the spot 
where the baby had been found, and dedicated it to Padma- 
nabha. This is the origin of the Padmanabha temple at 
Trivandrum. The Pulayar round Trivandrum assert to 
this day that in former times a Pulaya king ruled and had 
his castle not far from the present capital of Travancore.®® 

This constant connection of individuals belonging to the 
lowest population with the worship of the Hindu gods is 
indeed a very peculiar and significant circumstance. 

While the Pallar on the East Coast and the Pulayar on 
the Malabar Coast are mostly agricultural labourers, the 
Puhiyar and the Palliyar {Palliar) in Madura are on the 
other hand mountaineers. The former are regarded as the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Palani Hills, and have been 
the bondslaves of the Kunnuvar. The Palliyar dwell on 
the hills also in Madura and the adjacent districts, avoiding 
as much as possible any intercourse with strangers. 

Related to the Pallas by kinship, and bearing also a 
similar name, are the Baila (Bala, Vaiky Vella) and Bhdlla 
(Bhilla or Bhil), 

It is now impossible to decide or explain when and 
why the original name Palla became thus diversified; but 
after these dialectical variations had once come into use, it 
was advisable to retain rather than to drop them. 


The god Padmandbha rests with his head at Tirtivallam and with his foot 
at Tirupdlapur or Tirupadapur. The chief NambQri priest of Travancore 
comes from Cochin and is called Aluvanch'i Tamhurakal^. See also Rev. 
S. Matecr’s Land of Charity^ p. 161, and Xative Life in Tratancorff p. 34. 
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The Ballas. 

The tribe which bears this name has become famous 
throughout India at different times and in different places. 
We meet the Ballas in the North as well as in the South, 
but their fame is especially connected with those countries 
which form now-a-days the north-western part of the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, including its dependencies. Their ancient 
capital was the renowned BalabMpura in Kathiawar. Enor¬ 
mous ruins, spread over fifteen miles, are evidence of its 
splendour before its destruction in the eighth century. 
Walla lies now near the site of Balabhipura. The kings of 
the Ballas are known as Balia Rajas (Balla-Raos), Balharas 
and BaUalas. The power and splendour of the Balharas 
excited the admiration of mediseval Arabian travellers who 
visited the Indian shores. 

Some Ballas claim to belong to the Suryammia or sun¬ 
line and trace their descent from Lava’s son Balia, The 
bards praise them as Tatta-MuUan-ka-BaOy the Lords of Tatta 
and Multan. They called the territory which they conquered 
BalUiksetra with Balahhipitr as its chief town. The Ballas 
of Surat derive their origin from Candra or the moon and 
connect their pedigree with the Balikaputras, the ancient 
lords of Aror on the Indus. The present Ballas and the 
Kathis, like their ancestors, still worship the sun, which is 
the presiding deity of Multan, a circumstance that intimates 
a Scythian and Non-Aryan origin. The Ballas are probably 
identical with the Malhs whom we have mentioned above. 
The Kathi of Kathiawar, who as Katheei fought against 
the great Macedonian, claim to be descended from the 
Ballas. 

The name of the Balia Rajas reappeai*s in a different 
form at a later period in Mysore as the well-known Ballalas. 

Many places, all over India, still preserve the name of 
the Ballas. I reserve this subject for a later chapter, but 
mention here only such places as Belgatm or Baliagrflma, 
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Ballasamudram, Ballapallem, Ballapur, MdhlSimr (Malia* 
ball€ilvara), &c.®® 

The Bhils. 

The Bhils are probably aborigines of M&rwS.r. They 
live scattered over a great tract of country; they dwell so 
far north as the Aravalli Hills, and they are found in the 


See Lieutenant-Colonel James Tod’s Annah of Uajasthan^y^A, I, pp. 
112, 113 : ** All the genealogists, ancient and modem, insert the Balia tribe 
among the Raj-culas. The hyrd^ or blessing, of the bard is tniia Mooltan ea 
rao (Princes of Tatta and Mooltan), indicative of their original abodes on the 
Indus. They lay claim, however, to descent from the Sooryavansi, and 
maintain that their great ancestor, Balia or Bappa, was the offspring of Lava, 
the eldest son of Ibim; that their first settlement in Saurashtra was at the 
ancient Dhank, in more remote periods called Mongy Pottun ; and that, in 
conquering the country adjacent, they termed it Ballakhetr (their capital 
Balabhipooi'a), and assumed the title of Ballah-rae. Here they claim 
identity with the Gholote race of Mewar ; nor is it impossible that they may 
be a branch of this family, which long held power in Saurashtra. Before 
the Ghelotos adopted the worship of Mahadeo, which period is indicated in 
their annals, the chief object of their adoration was the sun, giving them 
that Scythic resemblance to which the Balias have every appearance of 
claim. The Balias on the continent of Saurashtra on the contrary, assert 
their origin to be Induvansa, and that they are the Balica-pootras, who were 
the ancient lords of Arore on the Indus. . . The Cattis claim descent from 
the Balias ; an additional proof of northern origin, and strengthening their 
right to the epithet of the bards * Lords of Moolthan and Tatta.’ The Balias 
were of suflScient consequence in the thirteenth century to make incursions 
on Me war, and the first exploit of the celebrated Bana Hamir was his killing 
the Balia chieftain of Choteela. The present chief of Dhank is a Balia, and 
the tribe yet preserves importance in the peninsula.” 

Read also pp. 216-219. “A work written to commemorate the 

** reign of Rama Raj Sing opens with these words: * In the west is Sooratdes, 
** a country well known: the barbarians invaded it, and conquered £kal^ 
ca-nath ; aU fell in the sack of Balabhipoora, except the daughter of the 
“ Pramara.’ And the Sanderai roll thus commences; When the city of 
** Balabhi was sacked, the inhabitants fled and founded Balli, Sanderai, and 
^‘Nadole in Mordur d6s. These are towns yet of consequence . . . The 
** tract about Balabhipoora and northward is termed Bhal, probably from 
” the tribe of Balia, . The sun was the deity of this northern tribe .. . 
“The solar orb and its type, fire, were the chief objects of adoration of 
“ Silladitya of Balabhipoora.” The Balariljas are also mentioned in the 
Asiatic Researches^ vol. IX. 
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deserts of Sind and Eajputana as well as in the woody and 
inaccessible gorges of Kandesh and Ahmedabad. 

The name of the Bhils occurs in various Sanskrit works, 
and also in Ptolemy, VII, 1, 66. He makes mention of 
the PhyllUai together with the Bettigoi and Kandaloi. 

Instead of connecting the PhyllUai with the Bhils, as 
Lassen first rightly proposed to do. Sir A. Cunningham 
prefers to derive the term PhyllUai from the Greek word 


Saurashtra that temples to this orb abound ; so that religion, tradition as 
“regards their descent, and personal appearance, all indicate an fndo-scy- 
“ thic origin for this race, and in order to conceal their barbarian (mletcha) 
“extraction, the fable of their birth from Rama may have been devised. 
“ The city of Balabhi, written Wulleh in the maps, and now an inconsider* 
“able village, was said to be twelve coss, or fifteen miles, in circumference. 
“ From its foundations, gigantic bricks, from one and-a-half to two feet in 
length, are still dug; but of this hereafter. Enough has been said to 
“ trace the origin of the Balhara of the Arabian travellers, the Baleokouras 
of Ptolemy ; for, even in the second century, it had claims to the attention 
“of the royal geograijher of Egypt.” Bee ibidem y pp. 166, 169-169, where 
Colonel Tod discusses the Arabic accounts of the Balhara princes of India. 
On page 160 he says: “We may remark upon this description, first, of the 
<< title Balharay that it was derived from Balld-cd'-Baey whose ancient capital 
“was Balabhipoor, on whose site Ptolemy has placed a Byzantium.” I 
also derive Balhara from Balia Rdjay the word Balia having undergone the 
change, which I have explained on pp. 71 and 72. Though Colonel Tod 
gives above the right explanation, he called those rulers on p. 146 “ Balhara, or 
more correctly Balha-raes, exalted kings.” The Arabic travellers, especially 
Jbn Khurdadba and Al Idrini, styled these monarchs and interpreted their 
name Balhara as meaning king of kings, and the late Mr. Edward Thomas, of 
numismatic reputation, explained it to signify Bara Rae, great king or lord 
paramount of the time being. Compare about this subject “ The History of 
India,” edited from the posthumous papers of Sir H. M. Elliot by Professor 
John Dowson, vol. I, pp. 3-6, 9, 13, 21,24, 86, 87, 201 and 354-368, which 
latter passage contains a great deal of information on this subject. The 
Relation des Voyages fails par les Arabes et les Persans dans Vlnde et d la 
Chine, par M. Reinaud; Paris, 1845, should be also consulted. 

Colonel Tod devotes a special chapter to Balabhi in his Travels in 
Western India, pp. 268-271. “The name of this is now Balli, or Wulleh . . 
Borne interesting additions. . amply confirmed all I had recorded of it (Balabhi) 
from the Yutis of Balli and Sandera in Marwar, the descendants of those 
who were expelled on its sack in S. 300 (A.D. 214)” . . Still, both books 
and tradition connect the tribe of Balia with the ancient sovereigns of 
Balabhi . . The lord of Balla-khetra would, of course, be Bal-ca-rae, 

which doubtless originated the epithet, so often noticed, of the Balhara 
princes . . . Not far from Balabhi, there is a spot still sacred to the pilgrim, 
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^vKKop, leaf, and to assign to it the meaning of lea/^ciaci. 
This expression, according to Sir Alexander, appropriately 
describes the Gonds, though pama, leaf, is used only in 
connection with the Sabaras, as he himself admits when 
referring to them. There is no objection to his explaining 
parna by “ leaf-olad,’’ though it can also signify “leaf-eating.’' 
In fact I prefer to a certain extent the former interpretation 
oiparna. But as the PhyllUai are mentioned by Ptolemy as a 


and connected ^ith the gprand national epic, the Mahabharat^ called 
Blieemnath, where there is a fountain, whose waters, in past days, were of 
miraculous efiSicacy, and on whose margin is a temple to Siva, which attracts 
votaries from all quarters. The origin of this spot is referred to the adventures 
of the Pandua brothers, and their wanderings in exile amongst the forests of 
Berat, which tradition places in this very region, and its capital, Beratgurh, 
is held to be the more modern, but still interesting Dholka, included in Balia- 
khetra, and affording fresh and almost superabundant testimony to the 
veracity of the ancient chronicles of Mewar, which state Balabhi, Beratgurh, 
and Gurh-Gajni to have been the three chief cities, which owned their sway 
on their expulsion from the “ land of the Saur is.” The era of Balabhi, which 
is identical with the Gupta era, begins, according to the correct statement of 
AlhlrCinl, in A.D. 3iJ. The Balabhi grants are dated between the years 207 
and 447 of the Gupta era. (See Colonel Tod’s Annah of Rajasthan, vol. I, 
801. and Travels in Western India, p. 213, and in the Indian Antiquary, vols. 
XI, pp. 241, 306—9 ; XV., pp. 189, 273, 335 ; XVI, p. U7; the researches 
of Dr. ^nltzsch, Prof Biihler, and Mr. Fleet). Balabhi was visited by Hiven 
Tsiang about 640 A.D. “On its destruction, in the middle of the eighth 
century, Anhulwarra became the metropolis, and this, as recorded, endured 
until the fourteenth, when the title of Bal-ca-rae became extinct.” (Tod’s 
Travels in Western India, p. 214.) 

Ptolemy mentions, VII, 1. SS'lirirdKovpay pacri\€toy Ba\€JKoJpov,^ for which 
Willberg in his edition of Ptolemy substitutes BahepKoifpov. This is the 
passage to which Colonel Tod has referred above in his Travels on p. 149, and 
which is mentioned also in his Annals, vol. I, p. 213. Chr. Lassen speaks in 
his Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. Ill, pp. 179, 186, and 186 of this passage. 
And places this Hippokura in the south: “ Die Stadtmuss in der Nahe des 
“ j etzigen Mulkher golegen haben. . Nur so viel lasst sich, ohne Besovgniss zu 
irren, behaupten, dass dem Siripolemios die noi'dlichem, dem Baleokuros 
^‘die sudlichem Gebiete unterworfen waren.” I conjecture that the word 
BaUa is contained in Baleoktlra as well as in BalerkUrQ, and if the latter is 
accepted as a reading, the r must indicate the title of Rftja or Rao. 

About Balabhi consult “Notes on the Ancient City of Balabhipura,” 
by Mr. B. A. R. Nicholson, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 
XIII, pp. 146-163. Read also the articles on this subject by the above men¬ 
tioned scholars, and those of the late Mr. J.Fergusson, and Professor R, Gopal 
Bhandarkar, in the Indian Antiquary, vols. I III, IV, V, VI, Vf I, IX, XI, 

11 
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separate tribe distinguished from the Kandaloij both cannot 
be merged into one, nor can Phyllitai be taken as a Greek 
word, for Ptolemy does not use Greek expressions instead 
of, or among other, Indian proper names without tendering 
an explanation for such an unusual proceeding. Phyllitai^ 
moreover, does not occur in Greek in the sense suggested by 
Sir A. Cunningham. 

The passage in Ptolemy has no connection whatever with 
the Sabaras.^® 


XII, XIV, XV and XVI. Professor Biihler especially has by his publication 
and translation of a considerable number of Balabhl grants considerably 
contributed to the elucidation of this hitherto dark passage in Indian history. 

Compare also Sir Alexander Cunningham’s remarks in the Archeological 
Survey of India^ vol. II, pp. 33-36: ** We know also that both the Balas 

and the Kathi of the present day pay special adoration to the sun, which 
was the chief deity of Multan, from the earliest times down to the reign 
of Aurangzib, by whoso orders the idol is said to have been destroyed. It 
seems probable therefore that the Bdlas may be the same tribe as the Malli 
or Main of Alexander’s historians, as the interchange of the letters h and 
w, which is of frequent occurrence in most languages, was very common in 
the Macedonian dialect.” Compare about Multan^ vel. V, pp. 114-136 of 
tho Archeological Survey of India ; and about the golden statue of the Sun, 
H. M. Elliot’s History of India^ vol. I, pp. 11, 23, 27, 35, 82, 205 and 469. 

The remark about the Macedonian dialect is misleading, as the Greek 
historians mention the Malloi, and as the change of m into b is in this 
instance of Indian origin. 

■^0 The Pardsarapaddhati mentions the Bhlls, Pulindas, Pullas, MaUas and 
others in the following lines : 

Pulinda-Meda-BhillaSca PullC Malla^ca Phavakah, 

KundakarO DokhalO va MrtapO Hastipas tatha ; 

EtS vai Tivarajjatah kanyayam Brahmapasya ca. 

See Ptolemy, VII, I, 66; ‘‘Ilcpl rhv'Savayodvav ^vhXirai Ka\ Brirrty»4f 
iv oU KdvBdKoi icaph rohs ^vWiras Ka\ rhr See Sir A. Cun¬ 

ningham m the Archeological Survey of India, vol. IX, p. 151: ‘‘Inhis 
“ (Ptolemy’s) day the large district at the head of the Ndnag^ma, or Tapti 
River, was occupied by the Kondali or Oondali, a name which has been 
“ generally identified with that of the Gonds. But their country is described 
<^as pare FhuUitarum, the themselves being placed more to the 

** north. I take this name to be a pure Greek one, tpvWurai, descriptive 
** of the ‘ leaf-clad ’ aborigines. Varaha Mihira notices the Parna-Sabaras^ 
*•' or ‘leaf-clad Sauras ’; and we know that the Juangs of the present day 
“ still preserve this primitive costume. I believe, therefore, that there may 
“have been Pama Gaudas, or ‘leaf-clad Gonds,’ in the time of I’tolemy, 
“ and that these* are the people intended by his Phullitac-Gondali.” 
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The Mars of Ajmere resemble the Bhils, and these again 
are not dissimilar to the Parheyas and Khonds. The Bhils 


This opinion does not appear to coincide with that expressed by Sir A. 
Cunningham in vol. XXI, p. 93 : “ Still further to the south Ptolemy places 
the Phullitae and the Kondali^ whose country is described as Pars PhuHi- 
tarmn. Phullitae I take to bo a Greek name descriptive of the Parna 
** Savaras, or ‘leaf-clad Savaras,* one of tho most powerful of the aboriginal 
“races in the early centuries of the Christian era. Their only town was 
“ Agartty which may perhaps be identified with Sagar.” In H.T.Colebrooke’s 
edition oi Amarakosay Serampore, 1825, p. 252, note j, we road : iavarah or 
patrasamrahy wearing feathers (a peacock’s tail, &c.). A. Loiseleur Deslong- 
champs’ French edition contains on p. 233 the same remark. In Btithlingk 
and Roth’s Sanskrit Worterbuchy vol. IV, p. 417, stands patraiavaray “ ein 
mit Federn sich schmiickender ^vara.’’ Brhatsamhitdy XIV, 10, mentions 
the Purikadaidmdh with saha nagnaparnambaraih ; and Btithlingk calls 
ihidemy p. 674 the ParnaiavarOy von Blattem lebende k^vara, i.e.y Savaras, 
who live on loaves; tho term occurs also in Markandeya Purapa. Some take 
Parpa as the name of a people ; e.g., Mr. N. Chidambaram Iyer, who 
translates this passage: Nagnay Parna and Sahara. It is possible that in this 
place three different tribes are enumerated, the Nagna (naked), tho Parpa 
and the Sahara: for if two tribes, the Nagna-iabara and Parna-iabaray 
i.e.y the “naked Sahara’’ and the “ leaf-Sabara,’’ are only mentioned, 
in order to prevent any doubt on this subject, any other mode of expression 
would have been preferable to the use of the compound in the Instrumental 
Plural, i.e.y to nagnaparpasabaraiif,. I ought also not omit to mention that 
the ^ahardh, occur ton times in the Brhatsamhitdy but only once in tho quoted 
place in connection with either nagna or parna. To these remarks I join 
General Sir A. Cunningham’s comments as contained in his 17th vol. pp. 127, 
128: “I think it probable that Colebrooke’s reading of Patra Savaras is 
“ erroneous, as Varftha Mihira gives the name of Parna iSavaray or leaf-clad 
“ iSavaras. Varaha places in the south-east quarter, in the territory of the 
‘‘ aborigines, the Purikas, the Dasaraas, tho “ naked ^abarasy and the Parpa 
“ ^abarasy' and in the south the Sauris and Kirpas. The commenbttor, 
“ however, takes these two names as one, or Sauri-Kirnasy who are probably 
“ the people of Hwen Tsang’s Kima-Suvarna, Professor Kern thinks that 
the Parpa Savaras are ‘ manifestly the Phyllitae of Ptolemy,’ and he ex- 
‘ ‘ plains the name as ‘ feeding upon loaves.’ But, as we know that the Juangs, 
“a cognate race, still wear leaves, it seems to me more probable that the 
“ term means * leaf-clad.’ In other places Varaha speaks of the ‘ l§arara 
“savages,’ (IX, 15), the ‘savage Sabaras and Pulindas’ (IX, 29), and 
“ of various tribes of savages (XXXII, 15). This last notice must 

“ refer to more than tho two tribes of Nagna Sabaras, or ‘ Naked Savaras, 
“ and Parna jSavaras, or ‘ Leaf-clad.* Both Amara and Varaha date about 
“A.D. 660.” 

To my previous remarks, I only add that tho term tpvWtraiy as used by 
Ptolemy, cannot apply to the Sabaras, who are mentioned by him VII, 1, 80 
near the Ganges; that a word <pv\\€iTcU doos, I believe, not occur in Greek, 
though <l>v\klTiis (m) and ^vWins (J) are used in the sense of (piSwivost niade of 
leaves ; that the Phyllitae are distinguished by Ptolemy from the Kuudaloi 
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being mostly mountaineers, are called in Kanarese Koramru 
or Kiiruciyar, and a Bhil woman or Koravahji is known in 
Sanskrit as Bhilld stn or PdrvateyV^ Koravanji is also the 
name of a girl whom Arjuna is said to have married when 
he stayed in the Raivataha forest.’^ 

Cairns, cromlechs and stone platforms testify on the tops 
of hills to the presence of the Bhils. Clay horses are, as in 
Southern India, dedicated to the gods. If images of horses 
are deposited near or on the tops of hills, the souls of the 
dead are supposed to shorten their journey to heaven by 
using them. 

Though of a wild and unmanageable disposition and 
much addicted to thieving, the Bhils can, when they have 
once been won by kind and just treatment, be easily turned 
into useful and trustworthy servants, soldiers, and land 
labourers. Some of their villages show superior cultivation. 
In Nimar and elsewhere they fill the post of hereditary 


and that both cannot he regarded as one nation Phyllitae-Oondali^* (IX^ 
p. 161) or as “ leaf-clad Savaras ” (XXI, p. 93) ; that the country of tho Kond^ 
ali is not by Ptolemy described as Pars PhuUitarnm j and that the ^abaraa 
are in the Brhatsaihhita, IX, 15, 29, and XXXII, 16, not respectively called 
** J§avara savages,” “savage Sabaras and Puliiidas,” and of “various 
tribes of Sahara savages,” for we find there in the text dvikdnchabarasudrdn 
(IX, 16), iabarapfslindapradhvamsakaro (IX, 29) and Tang ana •Kalivtga- Vanga- 
Praviddh ^abardiea naikavidhdh^ the Sabaras mentioned, but nowhere as 
Sahara savages. The Sdhitga Parpana mentions the diR'erent dialects, by 
whom they should be spoken, and indicates that tho language of the Abhiras 
and Sabaras should be used by those who gain their living by wood and 
leaves; i.e*j most probably by wood-cutting and loaf-gathering (Abhlrl 
S&varl capi ka^thapatrdpajlvi^u). We meet here the Sabaras in connection 
with patra^ 

Bishop Caldwell advocates in his Comparative Grammar the derivation of 
Phil from bil, arrow, as he says on p. 464 : “ Bhilladf probably Billasy from 
the Dravidian hily a bow, bowmen.” The Bettigoi Jire also called Bittoi, 
Bittioi, and Bittigoi. Compare Lassen, voL I, p. 113 (88), and Sherring, 
vol. 11, p. 128.9, 284, 291-300, 326; III, 81-84. 

See Dalton, pp. 264, 284, 430 and 43^9. Compare also “ An Account 
of the Maiw&r Bhils,” by Mr. T. H. Hendley, Bengal Asiatic Journal, voL 
XLIV, pp. 347-388. 

The marriage is mentioned in a Kanarese ballad. A commentary of 
the BhAratacampQ goes also by the name of Kovavardmlyam. 
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watohmen, as the Mhars and Holeyas do in other parts of 
India. 

The chiefs of the Bhils are known as BhiMIas, Some 
Bhil chiefs have assumed the title of Ndyak or Naick, as the 
Pallis and Mahars have done. The founder of the Yadava 
Dynasty of Dioagiri bore the name of Bhillama^ which word 
I have previously explained. This Bhillama is also called 
Bhillaman^a, and Balanrpa, and Bellam. 

Colonel Tod names Bulla as the progenitor of the Bhils.^* 

The Pulindas. 

Not only in their name but also in their habits and 
customs do the Pallar, Pulayar and their kindred tribes 


See Mr. T. H. Hendloy’s Account of the Maiwdr BhiUy vol. 44, p. 347, 
ff. : In the hilly tracts, the erection of cairns, usually on hill tops; the 
adoption of Shiva and his consort as symbols of the powers of terror and 
darkness; the construction of stone platforms on which stand blocks smeared 
with red paint; the sacrifice of animals and tradition of human oblations; 
the use of effigies of the horse are apparently relics of their ancient faith. 
Piles of loose stones, . . or mere platforms, are erected on the summits of high 
hills, . . on these are arranged a large number of stone or burnt clay images 
of the horse. I have seen a hollow cairn on the verge of a steep crag near 
KhairwAra, four feet in diameter and as many deep, filled with these 
images, each of which was about four inches in length . . The common 
explanation of the construction of cairns and horses is as follows Heaven 
is supposed to be but a short distance from earth, but the souls of the dead 
have to reach it by a very painful and weary journey, which can be avoided 
to some extent during life by ascending high hills, and there depositing 
images of the horse—which in addition to reminding the gods of the work 
already accomplished, serve as chargers upon which the soul may ride a 
stage to bliss. . . The Bhll is an excellent wood-man, knows the shortest 
cuts over the hills; can walk the roughest paths and climb the steepest 
crags without slipping or feeling distressed. . . Though robbers, and 
timorous, owing to ages of ill-treatment, the men are brave when trusted, 
and very faithful; they have been looked upon by the Rajputs as wild 
beasts to be hunted down as vermin, and are now only beginning to feel 
themselves men. . History proves them always to have been faithful to 
their nominal Rajput sovereigns, especially in their adversity. The Bhll 
is a merry soul loving a jest.” About the Bhils read the account of Mr. 
W. I. Sinclair in the Indian Antiquary^ vol. IV, pp. 336-338. 

Colonel Tod mentions Bulla on the first table of his Annals, In the IV 
Appendix to the same volume on p. 802 Pulinda-Bhii is explained as the 
goddess of the Bhll tribe. 

With respect to the Naick title in use among the Bhils,jee Dr. Wilson’s 
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resemble the ancient Pulindas, who lived in olden times in 
various districts all over India. 

In the Aitareya Brahmana the Pulindas, together with 
the Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras,^^ and Mutibas, are declared 
to be the offspring of the cursed elder sons of Vi6vamitra, 
while, according to another tradition, they were descended 
from the dark-skinned, flat-nosed, and dwarflsh Nisada, who 
had been produced by rubbing the thigh of the corpse of the 
impious king Vena. The Pulindas are frequently mentioned 
in the classical language of India as well as in those of 
Europe. The Ramayana fixes their abode in different parts 
of Northern and Southern India. They are found on the 
banks of the Indus, and even in Ceylon; in Central India 
they occupied extensive tracts and dwelt among the Bhils, 
^abaras, and Gonds in such a manner that the one are often 
mistaken for the other. The Mahabharata, Visnu-, Bhaga- 
vata-, Padma-, and other Puranas, the Brhatsaihhita and 
various works contain repeated allusions to them, and Ptolemy 
introduces them by the name of Putindai agriophagol^^ or 


Indian Caste^ vol. I,'p. 99 : “ The word Nak^ the contraction of Ndyaky is 
the common epithet (of respect) used by the lowly Mahftrs of the Maratha 
country. From the abundance of Ndks connected with the Bhills of the 
Baria jungles, east of Baroda, they are called Ndkadas.'* Compare also 
Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes^ vol, II, p. 299: “ The territories of 
Baria and Chota Oodepoor, in Rewa Kanta, wore infested by a class of 
Bheels, known as Naikras, of peculiarly savage and predatory habits.” 
Consult also Indian Antiquary^ vol. Ill, p. 208, on Nflkara; Nayak; 
Nayko. 

I quote here the derivation of the word Sahara proposed by 
General Sir Alex. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India^ vol. XVII, 
p. 113: The origin of the name of Savara must be sought for outside the 
** language of the Aryas. In Sanskrit Savara simply means a ‘corpse.’ 
“ From Herodotus, however, we learn that the Scjiihian word for an * axe ’ 
“ was Sagarie ; and as g and v are interchangeable letters, Savar is the same 
“word as Sugar. It seems, therefore, not unreasonable to infer that the 
«* tribes, who were so called, took their name from their habit of carrying 
“ axes. Now it is one of the striking peculiarities of the Savaras that they 
“are rarely seen without an axe in their hands.” 

See L-issen’s Indiache Alterthumakundey vol. II, p. 101, 409. 

UovKlvbaihypio^dyory Ptol., VXI, 1, 64. 
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raw flesh a^id wild fruits eating PulindaSy as living north of 
the present Barok. 

On Pulaha, Pulastya, Puloman, &c. 

The previously mentioned names of Pulaha^ Pulastya^ 
Puloman^ Scc.^ bear in their first two syllables Pula a strange 
resemblance to the name of the Pulayar and Pulindas. Sans¬ 
krit grammarians generally connect the names of these 
Saints with the root pul^ to be great, and the word Pulastya 
is also derived from pulaSy standing for pm^as. These deri¬ 
vations, however, appear too artificial.^^ 

Pulastya is said to be the father oiAga^tya and Viiravas, 
ViSravas had four sons, Kuhera by Idavidla (or Ilavila) 
and Rdvana^ Kumhhakarm^ and Vibhtsana by Kesini. The 
saintly civiliser of Southern India, Agastya, is thus, as pre¬ 
viously noticed, very closely indeed related to the chief of 
the hated Eaksasas, being in fact the uncle of Eavana, the 
god-despising king of Lanka. While Eavana conquered 
India and reduced the gods to abject subjection, from which 
they were only rescued by Visnu appearing as Balarama, his 
uncle Agastya waged war with the demons and advised 
Eama how to subdue the Eaksasas. Similar family discords 
assisted Eama in his warfare against Eavana and Bali, 
whose respective brothers Vibhisana and Sugriva joined 
Kama. 

While Eavana is regarded with horror by the Brah¬ 
mans, Rdvanabhet^ a Yedic work on Phonetiesy is ascribed to 
this Eak§asa. His memory is still cherished by the Jains. 


Compare the remarks of the Rev. F. Kittol on the root pulaiy pule^ pole 
and on Pulaha and Pulastya in the Indian Antiquary^ vol. VIII (1879), 
pp. 60, 61. Though I arrived at my conclusions previously to my reading 
Mr. KittePs suggestive article, I admit his priority in this respect and gladly 
quote his opinion: “ The Pallava . . and the Pallavaka^ a libertine, a gallant, 
“ I do not hesitate to connect with Foley a ; and who knows whether the 
** ancient Pallava dynasty was not a djmasty of certain Foley as when still a 
“ powerful tribe/’ 
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It is also curious that Ravana is esteemed and acknowledged 
by pious Pandits as a learned man, and is supposed to have 
been the author of a Telugu Grammar.^* 

Though the Raksasas are described in the Ramayana 
and elsewhere as horrible monsters both physically and 
morally, it appears that the condition of being a Raksasa 
depended more upon the sins committed by an individual or 
by his progenitors than upon the accident of birth. If 
this be admitted, the physical monstrosities ascribed to the 
Raksasas must be regarded as the exaggerated creations of 
a morbid and hostile imagination. 

Even the Ramayana extols the beauty and grandeur of 
Lanka, its architectural splendour, and the efficiency of its 
administration. This latter was so excellent, that no thief 
dared to pick up any valuable thing lost in its streets. 
The enemies of Rama could hardly, therefore, have been so 
rude and uncivilised as they are generally represented. 

The ancient historical capital of Ceylon went by the 
name of Pulastinagara."^ If Ravana is regarded as the king 
of Lanka, and perhaps also as the master of Southern India, 
and if the present Pulayar are admitted to be representa¬ 
tives of the aborigines, the startling similarity of the names 
Pulastya and Pulayan is at once explained. 

The relationship between the Paulastya Agastya and 
the Paulastya Havana opens at all events a new and wide per¬ 
spective. It thus appears that the mind-born sons of Brahma 
should be taken as the progenitors of all the different races 
of India, and that, as all men emanate from one common 
source, no vital difference is acknowledged to exist between 


Compare the Andhra Kaumudl in which the the Telugu 

Grammar ascribed to Eavaija, is repeatedly mentioned. 

Megasthenes calls the Singhalese Falaiogonoi and the Periplm mari% 
Erythrmi calls Ceylon Fala$9imundu. See Lassen's Ind, Alt,, I, p. 240 
(2nd edition); com^e alsoMr.T.W. Rhys Davids in the Indian Antiquary, 
vol. JI (1873), p. 286, on Pulastipura. 
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j them at first. The degraded condition into which some sank 
was, therefore, due to subsequent events. 

The word Pula, must be regarded as a corruption of Palla, 
This change from a to u is easily accounted for. Not only 
is the letter a changed into w, as in the Sanskrit pala which 
in Tamil becomes pulai^ but the vowel a is often, especially in 
the North India, pronounced as 

It is even possible that the names of the demon Iknla^ 
who was destroyed by Agastya, and of his son Bnlvala con¬ 
tain another reference to the original Pallas. At all events 
the similarity of the names of Pulaha^ Pulastyuy Puloman^ 
&o., with that of the Pulayar, as well as the connection 
which the near relationship between the Sage Agastya and 
the Raksasa Havana suggests as existing between the Brah^ 
manical civiliser of Southern India and the representative 
ruler of the aborigines, should command in future researches/ 
the attention of the scholar, 

CHAPTER VI. 

On the Paelis, Agnikulas, Pandyas, Vellalar, &c. 

The Agnikulas, 

Another portion of the aboriginal South-Indian popula¬ 
tion is represented by the Pallis, The Pallis form at this 
moment on the whole a highly respectable class, living partly 
as agriculturists in the country and partly as citizens in towns. 
They belong to the caste of the Vanniyar (ea/areufloj/r).®® 
The word Vanniyan is generally derived from the Sanskrit 

This caste includes also the Anuppar, Bailagar, Dsvadigar, Kallar, 
Maravar, M&sadikar, Bantar, Muppar, Nattambadis, Padaiyaccis^ Pariva- 
raxns, Sudras, ‘Uppili 3 ^r, Udayar and Vanniyar. According to the last Census 
Report the Pallis number 1,300,733 souls, of whom 1,295,049 live in the 
Madras Presidency, which number is only exceeded by the Shanar with 
2,028,546, of whom 1,478,660 dwell also in Madras, by the YeUalar with 
1,683,100, and by the Pariahs with 3,223,938 persons, and the whole of the 
other unclassified population consisting of 3,934,990 individuals. The 
last two figures refer to the Madras Presidency alone. 
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Vahni^ fire. Agni^ the god of fire, is connected with the 
regal office, as kings hold in their hands the firewheel or 
Agn^yacakra, and the Vanniyar urge in support of their, 
name the regal descent they claim, for they contend that they 
Pandya kings belonged to their race. In the north of India j 
four races—the Cauhan^ Cdlukya (Solahki), Pramdra, andj 
Panhdra —^similarly claim to originate from Agni, and are 
called Agnikulas. 

The existence of these Fire-races, Agnikula or Vahnikuh 
(Vanniyan), in North and South India is a remarkable fact. 
No one can refuse to a scion of a Non-Aryan warrior tribe the 
title of Rajaputra, but in so doing we establish at once Aryan 
and Non-Aryan Rajaputras or Rajputs. The Vanniyan of 
South India may be accepted as a representative of the Non- 
Aryan Rajput element. Yet, if we thus admit a Turanian 
element among the Rajputs, the question arises, how far does 
it extend ? The modern Rajputs of Northern India are in 
most cases the offspring of mixed parentage, for even Aryan 
warriors of pure extraction did not scorn in bye-gone times 
to take as wives by peaceful or violent means the alien 
daughters of the soil.®^ 

The legend goes that after ParaSurama had swept the 
Ksatriya race from the surface of the earth, ignorance and 
infidelity began to spread again in the land, and the Brah¬ 
mans were prevented by impious races—Asuras, Daityas, 
and Danavas—from fulfilling their sacred rites. VasMhaj or 
according to others his great rival Vmdmitra^ took compas¬ 
sion on the oppressed, and with Indra, Brahma, Siva, Yi^nu 
and the other gods repaired to the Agnikund.a, z.a., the hollow 
which contained the consecrated fire, on Mount Abu^ the 
celebrated peak of Rajasthan. There the hermits prayed 
and purified the fire fountain with the sacred water of the 
Ganges. Indra first formed a figure of grass and sprinkling on 


Compare pp. 45 and 46 on the genealogies of the Rajputs. 
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it the water of life, cried : and the 

Paramdra^ the killer of einp^^ ^pe^ed.y £b|i Dhar and 
ITj jain were assigned to him^ ffrMna instilled 

his essence into the second wcT^lidtwiiifg it into the 

pit, Caluk or Solahki annearec ^ei^ a in one hand, 

the Veda in the other, and a noose round his neck. He 
received Anhalpur, ^iva formed the third figure, and Pari- 
hd^ra rose as an ill-favored black figure armed with a bow. He 
stumbled and was placed as a guardian at the temple gates. 
Nine places of the desert, Marmthalam^ were assigned to him. 
Vi^u formed Caturbhuja Cauhan, who appeared like him 
four-armed^ in each arm carrying a peculiar weapon. He 
received Macdvati Nagaru These were the ancestors of the 
Agnikulas who destroyed the demon raceSy and of all the 
thirty-six royal races the four Agnikulas rank highest, ac¬ 
cording to Chand^ the great bard of the Chohans.^' This 
creation is dated so far back as the opening of the second 
‘‘ageof the Hindus’^ (Tod, t6erfrm,p. 442). Cauhan chro- 


See for this account Tod’s Rajasthan^ vol. II, pp. 440, ff. FisvamUra 
is here mentioned as the presiding priest, while in the first volume, p. 95, 
Vatietha fills this place: * * From the fire*fountain a figure issued forth, but 
he had not a warrior’s mien. The Brahmins placed him as guardian of the 
gate, and thence his name, Prithiha-dwara (portal or door {dwar) of the earth; 
contracted to Frithihara and Purihara). A second issued forth, and being 
formed in the palm {chaloo) of the hand was called Chalooka. A third ap¬ 
peared and was named Pramara (the first striker). He had the blessing of the 
Rics, and with the others wont agtiinst the demons, but they did not prevail. 
Again Yasistha, seated on the lotus, prepared incantations; again he called 
the gods to aid: and as he poured forth the libation, a figure arose, lofty in 
stature, of elevated front, hair like jet, eyes roUing, breast expanded, fierce, 
terrific, clad in armour, quiver filled, a bow in one hand and a brand in the 
other, quadriform (chatooranga), whence his name Chohan {ekatoor or eha^ 
*four’; Anga^ body’).” About Canhdnj see Elliot’s Sup. Glossary, vol. I, 
p. 63, ff. 

The discrepancies between these two legends are considerable, not only 
so far as the presiding priests are concerned, but also with respect to the order 
of creation, and because in the description given in the text the gods them¬ 
selves take part in the creation. Caluka or ouluka signifies a hollowed hand to 
hold water. Colonel Tod assign^ (II, p. 441), as above stated, the nondngul 
Marusthali, or * nine habitations of the desert ’ to Parihara, while he bad 
previously (vol. I, p. 91) allotted the No^kote MaroosthulU to Pramara. 
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nicies mention Aja as the founder of Ajmere^ the mountain of 
Aja. Tradition connects Candragupta with the Mori branch 
of the Pramaras. TJHayini^ the capital of Vikramaditya, is 
assigned to them, and Bhdja Raja, at whose court the Nine 
Gems are said to have flourished, belonged to the Pram^ra 
tribe. 

It is not my purpose to discuss here the fortunes of these 
celebrated clans; they are only of interest in this inquiry 
in so far as a connection might be established between the] 
Agnikula of the North and the Vanniyar of the South. 

Lassen regards the derivation of the name Pramdra from 
Paramdra in the sense of kille) of enemies as suspicious and 
ascribes it to a later period.®® Colonel Tod says: ‘‘ that 
‘‘ these races, the sons of Agni, were but regenerated, and 
** converted by the Brahmins to fight their battles, the 
‘‘ clearest interpretation of their allegorical history will dis- 
close, and . . warrants our asserting the Agniculas to be 

‘‘ of this same race, which invaded India about two centuries 
“ before Christ.^’—(Vol. I, p. 90.) No matter whether 
Colonel Tod’s reasoning and conclusion are right or wrong, 
one can agree with him so far as the Non-Ary an origin of 
the Agnikulas is concerned. 

As has previously been stated, mention is made by 
Ptolemy, VII, 1, 70, of the Poruaroi (Ileopovapoi), a name 
which Lassen thinks is derived from Pramara.®^ I believe 
that Lassen is mistaken on this point. I prefer to explain 
the m as a modification of an original t?, as, e,g.^ in Vellama 
for Pallava, and to suggest Paravdra as the original form 
of Paramara. 


MSee Lassen’s Ind, Alterth., Ill, p. 672: ** Da seiu Name sonst Tr&mdra 
lautot, must jene Erklarung dos Namens als eine willkiihrliche Dichtung 
gelten.” 

See Lassen, ihidem. III, p. 160 : “ Von den Porvaroi habe ich schon fru- 
ber bemerkt, dass ibr Name bochst wahrscheinlich aus dem bekannten, sicb 
Prdmdra nenrienden Gescblechte der Rftjaputra enstellt ist, welcher in der 
Volkssprache Punvar lautet und in diesor Form weiter von PrftmAra entfernt 
ist, als Porvara.” 
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I have already connected the Paravari of the Maratha 
country with the Poruaroi of Ptolemy, and eventually with 
the Pariahs of Southern India. Others identify the Poruaroi 
with the Pariharas. Whichever derivation is right, we can¬ 
not be far wrong, if we regard the connection between the 
Poruaroi and the Paravar and Pariahs as established, mainly 
in consequence of the identity between the Marathi Paravari 
and the Mahars.^^ 

One of the 15 sub-divisions of the South-Indian Vanniyar 
is called Parivdram^ which name, if not of Sanskrit origin, 
may likewise be considered as a connecting link between the 
northern and southern Paravari. 

Under these circumstances the terms Pramdra and Paru 
hara can be traced to an ancient Dravidian source and 
associated with the Paradas and similar names. Dr. Fr. 
Buchanan has, as I have quoted, proposed to connect the 
Pariharas with the Bhars. 

No doubt most of the Rajputs are easily distinguishable 
from other Hindus by their proud bearing, fine figure and 
lighter complexion, but these peculiarities do not necessarily 
point to an Aryan origin, for such varieties in outward 
appearance are found in all large nations which contain 
different classes and ranks. The Turcomans of Western 
Asia, the Osmanli Turks and the Magyars of Hungary, 
who are not Aryans, count among the finest races. If the' 
origin of the Agnikulas throughout India can be eventually 
proved as Non-Aryan, a very important historical fact will 


** ArchmUgical Survey of India, vol. IX, p. 6 . “ The Pormri, who are 

very probably the same people as the Parihftrs; ’’ ibidem, vol. XXI, p. 93; 
** To the south of the Bolingae, Ptolemy places the Poruari with their three 
** towns, named Bridama, Tholobana, and Malaita. The people I take to be 
** the Parih&r Rajputs, who have occupied this part of the country from a 
** very early date.Mr. McCrindIo says in his Ancient India as described 
by Ptolemy, p. 164 : “ PCrouaroi {Pd^'varoi) This is the famous race of 
the Pauravas, which, after the time of Alexander, was aU predominant in 
Rajasthan a under the name of the Pramaras.” 
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have been ascertained. New researches have shown that the 
Aryan population in India is very limited in numbers^ and 
that even admitting all Brahmans to be of pure Aryan origini 
this highest caste counts according to the last census only 
13,693,439 members against a grand total of 252,641,210.®® 

On the Pallis. 

A feeling of superiority has of late re-asserted itself 
among the Paljis. The Madras Census Report of 1871 states: 
“ The Vunnim or Pullies are the great agricultural laboring 
“ class of the southern districts. Before the British occu- 
“ pation of the country, they were slaves to the Vellalar 
and Brahman cultivators; but a large number of them 
“ are now cultivators on their own account, or else work the 
lands of the higher castes, on a system of sharing half 
the net produce with the proprietor.” ®^ With the return 


See Madras Census IReport of 1881, vol. I, pp. 103-105. “ It will also be 
** unnecessary hero to go over the old discussion as to how far the caste system 
“ of Southern India is of Aryan origin. It may be safely accepted that the 
<< mass of the people are not Aryan; that indeed none of them are Aryan, 
except the Br&hmans, probably not all of these, for there are several classes 
or sub-divisions of Brahmans of more or less hazy origin. All the rest of 
** the so-called Hindus may, if they please, call themselves Shadras, but they 
“are in fact a Dravidian or Turanian or Scythian people, who have adopted 
in averyhighly-developedform, the Aryan caste system, whose germs are 
“ found in the four caste system of Menu ... Of late years, castes have been 
“ so infinitely multiplied that, even if there were any recognised principle of 
“ precedence, the nuances of rank would be so slight, that the places of the 
“ several castes could not be distinguished. But there is no such principle. 
“ Except the members of the admittedly degraded and depressed castes, each 
“ ShUdra thinks, or professes to think, his caste better than his neighbour’s. 
“ The Sh&nar claims to be R&jput. The Eammala and PattnUl growl that, if 
“ they had their rights, they would be recognised as Brahmans. But in this 
“ matter, as in the matter of occupation, modem innovation has had its effect. 
** Wealth means social pre-eminence in the India of 1881, nearly as much as 
“ it does in England. A Shudra millionaire cannot be made a Brahman, but 
“ he can purchase the services of Brahmans. A Brahman cannot eat with 
“ him; but this is the Brahman's loss, for the millionaire’s rice is fair and 
“ his ghee unexceptionable.” 

^ The Madras Census Itepcrt, vol. I, p. 157, continues : “ Others are 
simply labourers, and many of them, by taking advances from their 
employers, are still practically serfs of the soil, and unable to extricate 
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of self-esteem and independence the PjdJis have not been 
backward in denying such a statement as the one just 
made concerning their alleged condition of serfdom, and in 
urging their claims. They have thus lately presented to 
Government a petition in order to obtain certain concessions 
at Kaheipuram, Srirahgam and Madras. They claim to be 
the descendants of Manimahamuni and, as what formerly 
belonged to them, demand the Dharmakartaship of the 
EkaiiibareiSvarasvami-kSvil in Kancipuram, and the censor¬ 
ship over the nine classes of people there, including in it 
even the chiefs of the Itahkai and Valahkai, of the 
left and right hand people. The Jdtiaangrahasdra and the 
JdtibMdaml contain much valuable information on this topic, 
though no critical acumen has been exercised in arranging 
and verifying the evidence. 

It is very unfortunate that hardly any question of his¬ 
torical interest which concerns the various classes of the 
population of this country is considered with impartiality. 
Class interest and caste pride prevent unbiassed inquiries and 
even-balanced decisions. The relations of the various agri- 


themselves from tho bondage of the landlord. In all respects, these people 
have the characteristics of aboriginal tribes. They are, as a rule, a very dark* 
skinned race, but good field laborers, excellent farm servants, and cultivators. 
They abound largely in the Tamil districts of Trichinopoly and Tanjore. 
The FunniaSf like so many of the Sndra castes in the south, are stiiving to 
prove that their position in the caste system is a wrong one. In 1833 they 
attempted, in Pondicherry, to get a legal decision that they were not of a 
low caste; but the administration refused to deal with the question, on tho 
gpround that the Hindu law did not refer to the Vunniatt at all. There can bo 
lio doubt that when the aboriginal tribes ruled in South India, many Vwmias 
raised themselves to the position of Folygariy or independent chiefs. The 
term JVdiek is usually affixed to the names of the Vunnias, and the Naicks of 
Madura and Tinnevelly were great men not very long ago. There are about 
thirty sub-divisions of the Pulli$ 9 y named chiefly after their diflPOTent occupa¬ 
tions, but they may all eat tog^ether and some intermarry.” The Census of 
188l,invol.I, p. 104, says: «The Palli, once the Vellftla’s slave, is still 
working on the soil as a laborer and often as a proprietor. But the work of 
divorce between occupation and caste has not only begun, but has advanced, 
and is advancing.” 
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cultural classes to one another are very strained^ and the 
evidence which the one may supply with respect to the other 
should always be accepted with great caution. Thus the 
acrimonious dissensions which exist between the PalJis and 
Vellalar are a matter of deep regret, but they must be men¬ 
tioned here to explain why certain statements concerning 
both cannot be admitted in an historical inquiry, as they are 
unsupported by facts and are tainted by prejudice.®* 

The investigation which I am now making is sine ira 
et studio^ and I trust it will be accepted as such by those 
who come within its range. 

The difference which at an early stage divided the Paljar 
from the Pallis was, I believe, that the former confined 
themselves to the country, pdlayaniy while the latter congre¬ 
gated mostly in villages and towns. These were named palli 
(u^eSl) or palli in contradistinction to the country 

or Pdlait/am {u(rd8fTtuLh) in Tamil and pdlemu (^p‘9s5oo) in 
Telugu. The feudal chieftains were called after the'country 
Poligars.*® The bulk of the Pallas, who lived as agricultural 


Compare ** The Poyakhanies versus Meerassidars, or the Revenue 
System of Madras,’* by A. Venkatachelia Naicker, p. 9. A^^ain, in the third 
place, Mr. Place states that the Pullees were servants of the Brahmins. Any 
thing more untrue could not be stated. The Pullees or Vunneers were not 
the servants of the Brahmins. They were fonnerly the ruling race of a very 
large portion of Southern India. The potentates, Sharen, Cholen, and Paun- 
dian were all Vunneers, and all the southern and western Poligars and 
Zemindars are, even at the present time, Vunneers; and on p. 12 : In proof 
that the PuUees or Vunneers were the most powerful and most prevalent 
race in Southern India, there are the boundary stones which are marked with 
the Royal “ wheel of mandate ” an ensign of the royal descent of the 
Vunneers; also the inscriptions on the temples of Conjeeveram and in fact 
on the muntapums and other sacred shrines throughout the Chingleput 
district. Whilst, the Vellalars had the mark of a trident on their boundary 
stones, and the boundary stones of the agraharums bore the impression of 
a short Brahmin with an umbrella. 

Consult about the ^sanams concerning the Vanniyar JdtisaiigrahtMira^ 
pp. 272, 326, &c. 

^ FdlfliyakHran in Tamil and Fdlegdiu in Telugu. For Fdffimu^ 
encampment, baronial village, occurs in Telugu also the word Velamu. 
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labourers in the country, were, like our rustics, peasants or 
boors, while the inhabitants of a village or small town {pallia 
pallia palle^ &o.), assuming the same name as the place they 
inhabited, became gradually urbane and polite citizens.®^ 

The Pallis generally worship in temples dedicated to 
Dharmaraja, In these temples are found the images of 
Yudhisthira (or Dharmaraja) and of his four brothers Bhima, 
Arjuna, Nakula, and Sahadeva, of DraupadI, of Krsna, and 
occasionally of P5taraja (also Poturdju in Teli^u and Potappa 
in Kanarese). The head of Ira vat, the son of Arjuna and 
XJlupi, who, according to popular tradition, was killed on 
the day preceding the battle as an oblation to the battle-field, 
and whose head looked on the fight for eighteen days, is 
often exhibited on a pole during the festival. The Maha- 
bharata fixes the death of Iravat on the eighth day of the 
battle. A Palli is, as a rule, the pujdri or priest of the 
shrine. The above-mentioned Potnrdja is a rustic god 
revered especially in the Telugu, Kanarese, and Marathi 
districts, and his wives are known as Gangamma, Pdlakamma 
or Poleramma (the goddess of small-pox), &o. 

At the great annual festival in honor of Dharmaraja, or 
the local god or goddess, people walk over burning coals, 
in order to testify their purity of mind. 

The worship of Dharmaraja is very popular ; it is, per¬ 
haps, the most widely spread in this country. Over 500 
Dharmaraja temples exist in South-Arcot alone. The 
village goddess is occasionally called Draupadi, and, even 
where she has a name of her own, she is often merely a sub¬ 
stitute for the wife of the Pandavas. The popularity which 
the latter enjoy among the lower classes of the inhabitants 
throughout India is very significant, inasmuch as it is in 
opposition to Rama, the favorite hero and divine represent- 


Compare the meaning of ndgara and ndgaraJcny citizen, polite, clever, 
from nagara^ town, in Sanskrit; with wo\itik6$ from iroXls in Greek ; and 
uHams from i*rbs in Latin. 


13 
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ative among the Brahmans. It is also remarkable that 
Brahmans have nothing to do with these temples. 

Some of the most celebrated remains in India are those 
found at the Seven Pagodas near Madras. Famous among 
these rook temples and rook sculptures of Mdmallapnram or 
MdvalUpuram are the Eathas or monolithic temples of the 
five Pandavas and of their wife Draupadi. Mamallapuram 
or Mavallipuram stands, I believe, for Mahdmallapuram or 
Mahdpallipuram, that is, the town of the great Mallas or Pallis, 
both designations being almost identical. And even if 
Mahdvallipuram is to be regarded as connected with the name 
of the great king Bali^ he himself, as I have previously 
endeavoured to show on pp. 14 and 15, should be looked 
upon as the representative of the Mallas or Pallas, Pallis 
and Pallavas, If we now associate the cult of the Pan¬ 
davas with these relics at Mamallapuram and consider that 
the inhabitants of this town, the Mallas, worshipped those 
heroes as do their descendants even to-day, and that the 
Paiiis are the pujdris of these deified persons at this moment, 
I believe that a relation has been sufficiently established 
between the Pandavas and the original inhabitants of this 
oountry,^^ 


See in the Indian Antiquary^ vol. II, pp. 190 and 191, the article : 
Walking; through Fire,*’ by Mr. H. J. Stokes, M.O.S. The situation was 
>on an extensive open plain before the village deity Draiipati A^nmaiCs temple. 
The pit lay east and west; the image oi the goddess was placed at the west 
-end, and it was towards it that the worshipper walked along the length of 
4he pit from east to west.” Virappa Vftndyan states :—“ I was one of the 
eight persons who carried the goddess Draupatl Amman to the place where 
'“the fire-treading took place. The fire-pit was a trench about two poles 
“long by two strides broad. Six bftbftl trees were cut into faggots and 
kindled. Those who trod on the fire were Naohehn, Pnjftri of Periyftn- 
*“ gu4i, Chidambaram ; Pcjari of Angalamman temple at Achchutaman- 
'* ‘ galam; Bamasami Pillei, Stanlka of Draupatl Amman of Periyangu^i; 
“Saminada Padeyachi of the same place, his brother Subraya; Subba- 
nayakkan of Valkei.,Nagappa Malavarayan statesI live in the next 
“ street to the temple of Draupatl.’*. . Nachchu Padoyachi states:—“ I am 
“ i’&jari of this temple of Draupatl.” The practice of firc-troading is 
** connected in some places with a legend of Draupadi. . ., the wife of the 
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In Chingleput and its neighbourhood the Pallis add to 
their name the title of Ndyakar or leader, which term is 
synonymous with the Telugu Ndyadu and the Malayalam 
Ndyar, Those in Tanjoreand its neighbourhood prefer the 
Tamil title Pddaiydcci army-leader, which has 

the same meaning as Nayakar ; while others in Coimbatore, 
Salem, North and South-Arcot call themselves, like the 
neighbouring hill men, Kaumfar or ssmuesorL^ir), I 

connect this word with the root A’o, and derive it from A*on^, 
mountain, and if this etymology is right, it shows that 
these Pallis have preserved in their name some recollection 
of their original habitat. 


Pft^cjavas.*’—I have mentioned the names of the worshippers, in order to 
prove that they are Pallis (Nayakar) and Padaiyaccis. 

Read also “ The Village Feast,” by Captain J.S.F. Mackenzie in the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. Ill, pp. 6-9, and “ Passing through Fire,” by Mr. M. J. 
Walhouse, late M.C.S., in Indian Antiquary, vol. VII., pp. 126-129: 
“ When not done in discharge of vows made in time of sickness or disaster, 
“ the fire-walking seemed to be performed (generally in March and June) in 
** most places in honour of Vlrabhadra, the portentous flame-clad progeny 
“ of Siva, who is especially feared as presiding over family discord and mis- 
fortune, or else of Dhamiarftja, the elder Pandava, to whom there are five 
** hundred temples in South Arkat alone, and with whom and Draupadi the 
“ ceremony has some particular association. In (lanjam and Maisilr it is per- 
“ formed in honour of a village goddess, and everywhere seems connected 
“ with aboriginal rites and &va-worship, Brahmans always disowning it.” 
I myself witnessed this fire-treading in June 1885 in Coimbatore. With 
respect to the sun worship previously mentioned on p. 62 as peculiar to the 
Scythians, it should bo remembered that Draupadi prayed twice to the sun 
god for assistance. Concerning the explanation of Mahamallapura I may 
also add that I regard Mallapura as the original form of Mailapur in Madras. 
These names will bo considered in the last part of this treatise. 

** The higher castes are often anxious to enhance their superiority at 
the expense of their inferiors, whom they ridicule. To this tendency must 
be ascribed many expressions which reflect on the language used by Pariahs, 
PaJLlar, PajLlis, and Padaiyaccis. The word Padaiyacci is derived from pa4ai 
and atci, which originally signified Army ruling. Its more correct spelling 
is Padaiyatci, uerot-uifl-Ll®. 

The Rev. Mr. Loventhal of Vellore informs m© that the hill-people near' 
Vellore insist on being addressed as Qaup4^n and Gaup4^li wid that they 
feel insulted when called Ayya or Amma, He tells me also that many 
PaJyiis adopt now the title Mudaliyar. Occasionally the term Kaui(^dar ia 
used by Pulayar and Ca^d&^^s* 
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The few necessaries which in India suffice to sustain life,'" 
the simplicity of manners, and similarity of external wants 
create a great uniformity in the habits and mode of living 
among the population. In this respect there is less differ¬ 
ence, perhaps, between the rich and the poor in India than 
elsewhere. The dwelling places are pretty much the same in 
villages as in towns, and architectural ambition displays itself 
mostly in the erection of the temples devoted to the gods, 
or the palaces occupied by the kings. Difference in population 
—^irrespective of caste, religion, and occupation—forms, 
therefore, in India the most striking distinction between 
village and town. In these circumstances even speech does 
not, as a rule, distinguish between them, and in the Dravidian 
languages the same expressions palU A ^c,) and 

ur {urtiy &c.) are applied both to village and town. 

Different meanings of the word Palli. 

The word Palli has also various other meanings. In 
towns, and even in small villages, where people congregate in 
greater numbers, such buildings and institutions as temples 
and schools are more easily and more appropriately founded 
than in a lonely and sparsely populated country. These 
establishments are accordingly called after the place in which 
they are erected. The Buddhist and Jain missionaries were 
probably the first preachers and religious teachers who 
devoted themselves to the indigenous population and who 
succeeded in their efforts to win by their sympathy the affec¬ 
tion of the masses. This may be the reason why a temple, 
more particularly if Buddhistic and Jaina, is called imlli. 

Everything connected with royalty has the term palli 
prefixed to it in Malayalam as pallMvikikam^ a royal palace, 
palUmettay a royal bed, palUvdl^ a royal sword, pallk^ta^ 
a royal chase, &o.^® This expression is very peculiar indeed. 


In Tamil the word at times also used in the sense of royal^ 

thus like the Malayalam denotes the royal bed-chamber, 
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and seems to prove that the recollection of the splendour and 
power of the ancient Pallas or Pallia had not died out in the 
minds of the people when these words came into use. 

The Buddhist missionaries, who propagated throughout 
India the precepts of their master, spoke and wrote a Pra- 
kritised form of Sanskrit. This became gradually the sacred 
language of the Buddhists, and from India it was, together 
with the Buddhistic faith, introduced into Ceylon. Though 
this idiom differed widely from the language which the 
Dravidian Pallas spoke in those days, in the same way as 
the priestly Latin differed much from the vernaculars of 
Northern Europe into which it spread with the progress of 
Christianity, yet, as the Buddhistic religion came to Ceylon 
from the country inhabited mostly by Pallas, or in whose 
towns and temples —Palli or Pali —it had found a firm 
abode, the dialect in which the sacred books reached Ceylon 
was likewise called Pali after them. 

Explanation of the words Pandya, Vellala, Ballala, 

Bhillala. 

The PalJiar and Pallis cledm, as has been previously pointed 
out, kinship with the kings who ruled over them, with 
the Pandyas and Pallavas. It has been proved that a 
philological connection can be established between the words 
Pallay Palli and Pallava, and no great difficulty will be 
experienced in extendiog it to the name of the Pandyas. 

The Pandyas of Southern India have been linked by 
legends with the Pandavas of the North. According to the 
Harivam§a (XXXII, 123), Pandya^ together with Kerala^ 
Kola^ and Colay was a descendant of the famous king Dxmjantay 
the husband of Sakuntala and father of Bharata. Arjuna 
meets and fights in his adventures for the A6vam@dha with 


while pa4ukkaiyarai is the common sleeping room. Compare also about 
pall% in the sense of a royal title the Jdtisangmhasdraf p. 281. 
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his son Babhruvahanay the king of Manipnra, which place I 
have identified with Madura.®^ 

The legend of the king Vijaya of Lanka is likewise 
mysteriously and intimately connected with the Pandavas. 
He is reported to have wedded a daughter of the Pandava 
king of the southern Mathura, and, as he had from her no 
offspring, to have invited his nephew from the Indian conti¬ 
nent to become his successor. This nephew, Pariduvamiadevay 
married, in his turn, the princess Bhadrakancana, the daughter 
of Pdrjdu^^hya and grand-cousin of Buddha, who had 
drifted in a boat with her 32 lady companions to Lanka 
and arrived providentially just in time to marry the king.®* 
But there exist also other legends which do not mention 
this connection between the Pandavas of the North and the 
Pandyas in the South. Among these is one which ascribes 
the colonisation and civilisation to a northern Vellalan named 
Madura Pandiyan^ who, on his pilgrimage to Eamesvara, 
observed the great fertility of the Dardcilta forest and deter¬ 
mined to settle in it. He returned to his own town, came 
back to the South with his family and dependents, cleared the 
country and erected on the banks of the Vaikai river his 
capital, which he called after himself Madura. The neigh¬ 
bouring Maravar assisted him much in the cultivation of 
the country and foundation of his capital. Madura Pdrjdiyan 
ruled according to this account 50 years after his arrival, 
and died 90 years old. He was succeeded by his son Cfaw- 
drapdrjdiyany who reigned 40 years. Malayadvajapdndiyan 
and Alakapdii)4iy(in are mentioned as the next kings.®® 


9* See my monograph “ On the Weapons of the Ancient Hindus/* 
pp. 145-152. 

See Lassen’s Ind. AUerth,y vol. II, pp. 96-111. 

»« See “ Historical Sketch of the Kingdom of Pandya,” by Horace 
Hayman Wilson, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of G, R, and 
vol. HI, pp. 199-242, 1836, reprinted in the Madras Journal of Literature 
and Science^ vol. VI, pp. 176-216, and H. H. Wilson’s Supplementary Note 
in the Madras Journal^ vol. VI, pp. 217-220. Compare also Rev. William 
Taylor’s Oriental Sistorieal Manuscripts^ Afadras, 1835, in two volumes; and 
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Though some have proposed to derive the name Pavdya 


his Observations on Professor Wilson*s Historical Sketch in the same volume 
of the Madras Journal^ pp. 142-167. H. H. Wilson had said in the Poyal 
Asiatic Society"*s Journal^ vol. Ill, p. 201, and in the Madras Journal^ 
vol. VI, p. 177, that ** an adventurer, named Fftndya, of the Velftlar or 
“ agricultural tribe, first established himself in that portion of the south to 
“which his name was afterwards assigned.” See also Wilson’s 
Collections^ Introduction, p. 45, and Tamul Books^ p. 203 (new edition). 

The Rev. W. Taylor took exception to these statements in his Oriental 
Historical Manuscripts^ vol. II, pp. 73, 74, and its Appendix, pp. 35 and 
39, and animadverted on Wilson’s want of acquaintance with the Tamil 
language (p. 63), to which charges Wilson replied in his Supple^nentary 
Note, The Rev. W. Taylor admitted the error of indulging in strong 
language, but maintained (on p. 144) that : “ Vada desattilulla pdndiyan* 
“ dkira velldzhan might have been still better and more accurately rendered 
“ an ancient agriculturist in (or of) the north country,” and (onp. 149) that 
“ there is, however, throughout no mention of this person’s proper name.” 
In both these statements Taylor is not quite correct. Akira means here 
“ called,” for in the same manuscript occur repeatedly such phrases as 
Irdmandkirairdcdy the king called R&ma, or Sitaiydkira pepedti^ the wife 
called Sita. 

The Tamil manuscript in question is the Pdntiyamanfalam Colamantalam 
pdrvikarajdcaritravolunku in the Government Oriental Manuscript Library 
No. 241, in Wilson’s Mackenzie Collections^ Tamil Local History No. 4, and 
in W. Taylor’s Catalogue Raisonne^ vol. Ill, p. 88, No. 2322. On p. 4a the 
pdn^iyan is first mentioned as follows: ^uuiSf-Quj ^ jpyefren' 

uiressri^uj^^p srrrQu^^jnurr^ 

UlL(S freer (Appa^iye vatatecattil uRa Pantiyan ftkira Vellalan inta 
Ramdeurayattiraikku purappattu vantan). The translation of which sentence 
is ; “ Thus having started came on a pilgrimage to RamC^vara a VejLlalan 
namod Pa9(iiiya>» 'who lived in the northern country,” Again on p. 6b: 
^Ljuisf- .... fusr^esr urreihm^ujeer Quir ld^jtjbitujsb utresarisLUjear 
ops ^ eserQ ucksreGeBsar Qu<5e)rr^^ir 

Qeer LDffijrnri^rfl Qiusai^gpth QurflilQ 

iSeBT^ ldQjbsu LjLlt-€»r®«'£Bfr(L/(ip«&r(B uekrein^^ear (Ippati.. 
yaracan Pap^iyan p6r Maturanayaka Paptiyan avan mutal mpitu pa?;ii 3 iina 
patta^attukku tan p6rai tans vaittu Maturapuri yenrum Maturainakarenrum 
peri^upinnum anskappattapaftkalaiyum uptu panpinan); or in English; 
Thus this Papdiya king, called Maturapapdiyan, having given to the town ho 
founded first his own name, and having named it Maturapuri or Maturainagar, 
established afterwards many towns.” The founder of the Cola kingdom, Taya’- 
mdn NaUiy is also called a VelJLalan, seep. 6 b. Compare Lassen’s Indische 
Alterth.y vol. II, p. 108. Mr. J. H. Nelson remarks in his Manual of 
Madura, Part III, p. 44 : “The story of the man of Oude may doubtless 
he found in certain Ilindfi writings, but I do not believe it is traditional in 
the country to which it relates. And the Piindya kings of the lunar raco 
are commonly believed to bo of the Kshatriya, not of tho Vellala or any 
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directly from Pandu and some have ventured other explana¬ 
tions, I believe that none are generally accepted as correct.®^ 
I do not flatter myself that I have solved the difficulty, 
but merely hazard a new conjecture. I suggest that the word 
Pandi (uo-erort^), which is specially applied to the ancient 
kingdom of Madura, and the term Pd^iyan (ufrskru^ujstfr)^ 
which denotes the king who ruled over it, the Pandidn^ 
UavSifov of Ptolemy, VII, 1, 11, are contracted forms for 
Palldndi and Palldndiyan, The king of Madura, the Peru- 
mal of the Pandiyas, was regarded as the most powerful 
king of Southern India, and as such he might well have been 
named after the people over whom he ruled. The word 
Palldndiyan^ the king of the Pallas, was contracted into 
Pandiyan as Tiruvajlahkodu has become TiruvdnkodUf &c.^® 
Andi (^esBTis^) and dndamn (^e^t-euek)^ ruler, come from 

agricultural caste.*^ Compare also Part II, p. 31. Already the Rev. W. 
Taylor has pointed out that Oude is not mentioned as Pai^dya’s, but only as 
Rama’s home. Whatever is the right extraction of the Vellalar, they as well 
as their Telugu relatives, the Volamas, regard themselves as Ksatriyas. The 
Rev. J. F. Kearns in The Tribes of South India^ Madras, 1860, alludes to the 
tradition that the Reddies of Tinnevelly derive their origin from Oude, for he 
says on p. 8: “ There is, however, a circumstance connected with the Reddies 
which in some degree appears to impart an air of probability at least to 
the legend, namely, all the Reddies in the province style themselves Oude 
Reddies, and assert that Oude is the native country of their tribe.” 

Compare Lassen’s Ind, Alterth.y vol. II, p. 102, and Bishop Caldwell’s 
Introduction to his Comparative Dravidian Grammar^ p. 16 : ” The Sanskrit 
Pandya is written in Tamil Pap<jiiya» more completely Tamilised 

form Pai?(}i is still more commonly used all over Southern India. I derive 
Fdpdi not from the Tamil and Malayalam pandu^ ancient, though that is 
a very tempting derivation, but—as native scholars always derive the word— 
from the Sanskrit Fdfidu^ the name of the father of the Papdava brothers. 
This very form Pan^pa, in the sense of a descendant of Papd^^ is mentioned, 
as I am informed by Professor Max Muller, by Katyayana, the immediate 
successor of Papini.” 

•8 Compare A History of Travancore, by P. Shungoonny Mcnon, p. 2: 

Thiruvancode instead of Sreevalumcode.” Tiruviddhkddu is a wrong 
conjecture. 

Not far from TiruvaUahkddu lies VoUavahko^Uy both localities being inti¬ 
mately connected with each other in the history of Travancore. I have also 
strong reasons to suppose that the name of Tiruvdhgddu near Tollicherry is 
the same as that of Tiruvalahgddu near Calicut. Both places have celebrated 
temples. That of the latter belongs to the Zamorin. 1 regard the usual 
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the Dravidian root a/, to rule. If we admit that names in 
common use are more subject to change than other words, 
the alteration from wndamn to dndiyan can be easily accounted 
for. Yet even this modification is not absolutely necessary, 
as dnuliyan can also be formed by adding the pronominal 
affix an to dndi?^ 

The root dl is also used in the formation of other similar 
words, in Vdlldla {Vella!^)y Bhilldla, &c., and 

indicates a person of influence among or a lord of the Valias, 
Balias, and Bhillas, which names were originally identical 
with the name of the Pallas. 

The Vellalan is thus the territorial lord of the despised 
Pallan, and though both were originally intimately connected 
with each other, the institution of caste seems to have parted 
them for good. The relation of the Pallan to the VeiJalan 
was that of serf to the owner of the soil, like what existed 
in Russia, where both, serf and master, belong to the same 
nation. The abbreviated form of Vellaian is VellaJ. It is 
dialectically changed in Kanarese into Belial and is applied 
to the landowning agriculturist of Kanara. The Toda words 
Pdldl^ the milkman or priest, and KdvUdl^ herdsman, are 
similarly formed. Vellalan is also contracted into Vellan. 


derivation of vala in Tiruvalaftgad^ from the Sanskrit word valaya^ bracelet, 
and the legend connected with this valaya as a later invention. 

Some time ago advised by a friend I visited Gd^uvdncerif a small station 
on the South-Indian Railway, between Pallavaram and Chingleput, in 
search of some old tombs. Nobody in Ghd^ivailcSri was acquainted with 
these remains. I found them on the slope of a hill near the hamlet 
Vallancerif whence the old now deserted village Paljaftceri was pointed out 
to me. I was further told that (JdKjiuvftflcSri was formerly called Putuvaficeri 
or New VafLcdri. In this case VaficOri should be regarded as a contraction 
of Vajyiaficeri. 

Sir A. Cunningham identifies in vol. IX, p. 56 of the Arch. Surv, of 
Jndiay Bdndoyarh with the Balantipurgon of Ptolemy ; and this derivation is 
repeated in vol. XXI, p. 92: “ Mr. Carlleyle also suggests that Ptolemy’s 
** fort of Balantipurgon, which I have identified with Bando-garh, may have 
“ derived its name from the Balands.” 

^ •• See noH 16 about Subrahmapya being called Fahini Ap<fi or PaUtni 
Ap^avar. 


14 
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As tho Vellalar are essentially agriculturists and live upon 
the produce which they derive from cultivation, agriculture 
is called in Tamil and in Malayalam velldnmai or velldyma. 
The Tamil word Velldnmai is a compound of Vellal and 
mai, the affix indicating abstract nouns. It means Vellalan- 
ship or the occupation and position of a Veljialan or culti¬ 
vator. It may perhaps be necessary to add that the terms 
Vclldlan and Velldnma are hardly ever used in Malabar, 
except in Palghat, which, as a border district between the 
Tamil and Malayalam speaking population, contains many 
Tamil words. It is customary to derive the name of the 
VeUalan from telldnmaiy the name of the cultivator from 
the work of cultivation to which he is devoted, but I regard 
this explanation as erroneous. The Telugu representative 
of the Tamil Velldlan is the Velama (Vellama), and if vel- 
Mnmai, agriculture, were derived from a common Dravidian 
root, a representative of this word should be found in all or 
most Dravidian languages. It is most probably not indi¬ 
genous in Malayalam, nor does it exist in Telugu, where we 
find words like kdpu denote a cultivator and sdgu cultivation. 
The Velama is the baron, the grand-seigneury in tho Telugu 
country. Most of the Telugu Eajas belong to the Velama 
caste. The identity of Velama and Pallava has been already 
established by me. The Vellalar of Malabar are called 
Ndyar, which word means, as we have seen, ruler. This 
circumstance is very significant, as the term Vellalan, 
according to my explanation, designates also a ruler,^®® 


The derivation of Velldnmai is very uncertain. The Tamil pandits 
propose different explanations, a sure indication of their uncertainty. Some 
derive tho word from vel^ benefit, and wish to write it acc<jrdingly VeMn- 
mai ; others prefer Yellam^ abundance, &c. The Vellalar are cultivators. 
Cultivation is in India generally divided into dry cultivation, which is 
applied in higher levels and in places which depend entirely on the rain- 
fall, and into wet cultivation, which is carried on by means of irrigation 
chiefly from tanks. These two kinds of cultivation are called in Tamil 
puncey (or puncai) and nancey or naneey), in Telugu metfa and 

pallam from pallam^ plain, and in Kanarese hetta and Kalla, Ful and nal 
mean bad and good; puncey is a sterile field for dry grains and nancey a 
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The name of the Ballalas is well known by the dynasty 
which brought it into prominence, and to which I have 
alluded previously. 


rice field. The Tclugu and Kanareso expressions denote high land and low 
land. The high land for want of irrigation produces generally poorer crops 
than the well-irrigated low land. Vellam in Tamil, Velluva in Telugu, and 
Jiolla in Tulu denote as in the other Dravidian languages flood inundation. 

No inundation can he without water, and in Malayalam Vellam seems to 
mean also water, Tbut this appears not to be the case in Tamil and Tclugu. 
Mr. Nelson has in his laborious Manual of Madura first proposed to doidve 
Velldnmai from vcjLlam and dnmai. Ho says in Part II, p. 31 : “ The Tamil 
‘‘mode of spelling the word Vollalan is irmear ; and as Vellanmei, 

*^Q6ijeiT(3frrr0SBr€S)LDf is the word commonl)’’used to express the act of 
“ cultivuting (strictly, ruling or managing irrigation), it is but natural to 
“ infer that Vollalan moans a cultivator or irrigator of rice fields, rather 
“ than a man of a particular tribe or country.’’ This derivation has been 
accepted by some authors, generally without giving Mr. Nelson credit for 
it; but it is not known to the Tamil pandits whom I have consulted, and is 
repudiated by them. Dr. Gundert, who gives in his Malaydlam and English 
Dictionary water as a meaning of vellam^ does not connect it with tho word 
velldnmai which he places under vellan^ a true man. Velldnmai is also in 
Dr, Winslow’s Tamil and English Dictionary not derived from vellam oxi 
inundation, a flood, a deluge, a strong current.” It cannot bo denied that 
it is grammatically possible to derive velldnmai from vellam and dnmai, but 
as vellarimai in this sense denotes only wet cultivation or irrigation, and 
the VeUalan, as every agriculturist uses both dry and wet cultivation, 
this name would be inappropriate if applied to him. Curiously enough 
dry cultivation prevails, if I am not wrongly informed, in the wet districts 
on the West Coast of South India where, owing to the heaviness of the rain, 
no tank irrigation is necessary. The derivation from PaUan and dlan as 
the master of the PaUar or agricultural labourers seems simpler and 
more preferable. My conjecture is supported by the Tamil and Malay alam 
term Velldtti, a slave girl, a female servant. The meaning of this expression 
has not been explained so far as my knowdodge goes, but is clear, if it is con¬ 
sidered to denotea Palla woman, a woman of the servile class {u&T&r + 
In this particular instance dtfi signifies woman in general, as 
dl does also occasionally mean servant or slave, jdffi occurs in a similar, 
though more respectable, sense in manaiydtfi, housewife, and pentdtti, 
wife. The feminine of Velldlan is Vellfllacci, Tho truth of the saying 
"UsutS tyrannus manifests itself peculiarly in this case. I may add that 
even my derivation of Vella^mai contiiins tho word dpmai as formed from 
dl 4- 

The Purfti^a of Tirukahtkunram near Chiiigleput, also known as PaA'fi- 
tlrtham, mentions 24 classes of Vellftlar. They are generally divided in 
three great sections in Gahgakulatar, Indrakulatar, and Mankulatar. Of tho 
63 Alvar 13 are Vollfllar. Mr. Nelson has in his Manual, II, pp. 27-37 
collected a groat deal of information about them. Compare also Notes 
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The Bhillalas are the chiefs among the Bhillas or Bhils, 
some of whom are regarded as the offspring of Eajput men 
and Bhil women.*®* 

The similar formation of aU these words tends much to 
prove the oorreotness of my conjecture, and as according to 
my explanation the meaning of PdMiyan as Falldtuiiyan is 
identical with that of Veljaian, the legend which assigns 
to the Vellalanf who founded the celebrated kingdom of 
Madura in Southern India, the name of Pandiyan or of ruler 
of the Fe^as, may he considered as by no means irrelevant 
evidence in support of my theory. 


on Castes in Southern India,” by Mr. J. A. Boyle, in the Indian Anti¬ 
quary, vol. Ill (1874), pp. 287-289. 

As TaUmu is identical with Velamu, baronial village, so is Velama 
originally synonymous with Pajegftdu. About the Vellamas compare Rev. 
John Cain’s article in the Indian Antiquary, vol. VIII, p. 216. 

Compare also Indian Antiquary, vol. Ill, p. 203, and IV, pp. 338 
and 339. 
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PART II. 

THE GAUDIANS. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Philological Remarks. 

Having in the first part o9 .^ my work treated of the Dravi- 
dions, I have now to dear with the other aboriginal tribes 
of India, whom I have classed together under the name of 
Gaudian. As already intimated, 1 derive the term Qandian 
from the root ko^ mountain. 

This word ho or ku is of the old Turanian stock. It is 
still extant in the Tamil Qsrr^ kd, mountain, and can he easily 
recognized in many expressions-found in Telugu, Gondi, and 
other kindred dialects. Among words which perhaps are 
related to it is the Persian (Jcoh^ kuh^) or {koh^ kuh) 
mountain; for Persian, I would remark, contains a con¬ 
siderable number of Turanian words which have their re¬ 
presentatives in the Qauda-Dravidian dialects of India. 
The Sanskrit word g6 has many different meanings, most of 
which are also expressed by its Tamil tatsamam ko; but go in 
Sanskrit does not, so far as my knowledge goes, signify 
mountain, while, as already indicated, k& occurs in Tamil in 
the sense of mountain. As the root ko can be traced in other 
Qauda-Dravidian dialects as synonymous with mountain, it 
is pretty clear that the Tamil k6, mountain, is a separate 
word not identical with the term ko^ denoting cow, &o.; and 
that it is not of Sanskrit but of Qauda-Dravidian origin.^ 

^ About the derivation of Gaudian from ito, see p. 18. Tatsamam is a 
WQord introduced from Sandcrit into an Indian vernacular with little or no 
change. 

The word k5 is found in ZlSi, Mdya, KSffi and JTAAi, Ac., whidi mean in 
.Telugu sad Ghmdi a mmUainm or Qondi also in X9no^ mountain-glea, or 

15 
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The Qauda-Dravidian numerical roots o(r) one, and mu^ 
three, are found in Tamil as onru {oru and mm) and munru, 
in Malayalam as onnu and munnu^ in Telugu as ondu and 
mudu, in Kanarese as ondu and muru^ in Tulu as onji and 
muji, in Madi as undi (wandi) and mundu, in Gondi as undi 
and munu (mund), in E!urgi as ondu and mundu. In a 
similar manner the root ho {Jiu)^ mountain, has developed in 
Tamil into hunru^ kunram^ and kdridam, in Malaydlam into 
kunnu, kunnam, and kuru^ in Telugu into konda, gurjdu and 
guft^i in Kanarese into gutMu^ in other dialects into kundu^ &o. 
The tribal names Koracaru ancT, Koramru^ mountaineers, 
permit the assumption of a root kora} The fact that lingual 
and dental letters are promiscuously used in these formations, 
is rather peculiar. Lingual and dental affixes must have been 
indiscriminately employed in Dravidian languages for the 
construction of words; thus mdu signifies one (and onfi^ single) 

dale. The term Itu is preferred by the Khonds, for Colonel John Campbell 
states on p. 13 in his Personal Narrative of Service among the Wild Tribes of 
Ehondistan: **The hiU districts of Orissa . . are peopled generally by 
Khonds, or JTui, as they call themselves.”—The name of the Koyand^ one 
of the seven rivers which flow from the MahabalOSvara mountain, is ” derived 
either from Kuvena,or from JToA, a primitive term signifying a mountain.” 
See Bombay Asiatic Journal^ vol. IX, p. 268. With respect to the New- 
Persian and Parsi koh^ mountain, 1 should mention that kaufa^ mountain, 
occurs in the cuneiform inscriptions of the Persian king Darius at the 
BehistUn. In Huzvftresh mountain is kUph, Yet it is not impossible that 
in spite of this fact, the word ko (ku) may also in this case be originally 
Non-Aryan. 

Only where Tamil letters actually occur, they are transcribed according 
to the principle contained in note 1 on p. 3. 

^ Rev. Dr. Gundert in his Malayalam and Emlish Dictionary presupposes a 
rooto. Bishop Caldwell while advocating in Comparative Grammar of 
the Dravidian languages on pp. 217-223, the assumption of a basis or, writes 
on p. 220 : ** Dr. Gundert considers orAru an euphonised form of on, with 
the addition of the neuter formative, and that on and or are equivalents, 
being both verbal nouns from o, to be one. It is quite true that such a verb 
as 0 exists, that n or an, alternating with am, is used as a formative by many 
nouns, and that n sometimes changes into or alternates with r or r.” And 
on p. 222: ** There is a verbal root in Tamil o, which has been supposed to 
mean, to be one. On and or (ondru and oru) are supposed by Dr. Gundert to 
be verbal nouns from this o. An undoubted derivative of o in Tamil and 
HalayAlam is okka, which in Malayfllam and the Tamil of the extreme south 
paeans * altogether,* ‘all’ (compare Mordyin wokj all); and this is supposed 
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in Eanarese corresponding to the Telugu andu, and in Telugu 
Kodu and Odndu mean a Khond, while their equivalents in 
Sanskrit are and Odr^y to which corresponds the 

Telugu Kondarudii? 

The addition of these lingual and dental affixes with or 
without a nasal, is a peculiarity of the Gauda-Dravidian 
languages.^ The change of U into the other gutturals 
and ghy or perhaps more properly the interchange between 
them, need hardly be mentioned, being of such frequent 
occurrence; nor is it necessary to draw attention to the 
resemblance in the pronunciation of the vowels a, w and o, 
and to their being promiscuously used the one for the other, 
e.g.y in Kudaku and KodakUy the name of the province Kurg, 
in Karamr^i or Korava^ji, a common expression for a female 
gipsy.® 

The names of most of the Gaudian races are formed 
from the above-given variations of ko, a circumstance which 
explains the very considerable differences occasionally 

by Dr. Gundort to be identical with the Telugu oha^ one. Every step in this 
prooess, with one exception, is encumbered with difficulties.” The question 
is still very doubtful, and can be hardly ever settled. Bishop Caldwell himself 
admits on p. 220 that: ** or, in its primitive, unnasalised shape, is not now 
found in the cultivated Dravidian dialects as the first abstract neuter noun 
of number for one or unity.” The Bev. F. Kittel seems to agree with the 
Bishop as he writes in his ” Notes concerning the Numerals of the Ancient 
Dravidians” in the Indian Antiquary^ vol. II, p. 24: ”1, ondu, onm (pro¬ 
nounce : ondu), ofiji, or, Or, om, on, ondu, ottu, to be undivided, to be one. 
A unit without a branch.” ♦ • When the affix du is joined to a short 
monosyllabio root with final r, the root in this case being or, this liquid is 
sometimes changed into the Bindu. Observe du has become ji (in Tulu).” 

^ Ko4Uy steep, ko^Uy peak, and similar words belong to this group. 
Ku and gd denote in Sanskrit earth, hence kuktla, mountain (a peg or pin 
of the earth). Whether any connection exists between the Sanskrit kufay 
mountain, fort; kuftdra and kutfiruy mountain; kdfay mountainpeak; kdtUy 
fort; and kdfiy end, &c., and some Gauda-Dravidian words of similar sound 
and same meaning, is now very difficult to decide. Except kutay which 
occurs already in l^e Bgvdda, none of these Sanskrit terms are found in 
very ancient works. 

^ It is thus conspicuous in the formation of some irregular plurals in 
Telugu. 

* See p. 84. 
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noticeable in their outward appearance. People resort in 
private life to a variety of names in order to facilitate 
distinction between kindred individuals, families and elans. 
The same name is often borne by various tribes who, though 
originally akin to one another, dwell separately in distant 
places of the large Indian continent. Some tribal terms 
originally unobjectionable have had attributed to them in 
course of time a disparaging meaning,—such terms, for 
instance, as Pariah and Cardala. Yet, neither individuals 
nor races should be despised simply for the name they bear, 
particularly, if it is uncertain whether any stigma can be 
attached to them on that account. This caution should be 
strictly observed, especially as identical terms have often 
different significations in the various districts and separate 
communities of so vast a country as India. 

Application of the term Gaudian. 

I am aware that it is impossible to be too cautious in 
drawing up such lists as the following, the more so if they 
are the first of their kind; but one must guard as much 
against mistakes of omission as of commission. It is 
preferable, I believe, in a research like this, to make at first 
comprehensive statements, and to leave to the competent 
critic the task of pruning them. 

I regard under these circumstances the following tribes 
and races as belonging to the Gaudian division :—the Koi 
(Kui, Ku, Koital, Koya, Koyi), Kodu and Gondu or Konda 
(Khonda, Kunda, Kavunda, Gaudia, Gonda, and Gaun(J.a) 
or Kancja (Khanda, Kandara, Oanda, and Oandala), Toda, 
Kota, Kodaga, Koyaga, Kola (Cola), Koli, Kulu, Koracaru 
(Korcaru, Korsaru, Ktmioiyar, Gurcari), Korava (Korama), 
Kuruva (Kuyu, Yerakala, Kuruma, Kurumba, Kurmi), 
Kunnuva, &o. 

The following Sanskrit names can, I believe, be con¬ 
nected with the Gaudians, though it may be difficult actually 
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to prove such a connection always. Tribal names such 
as:—Gauda, Gaudaka, Gonda, Kandola, Khanda^ CandRla, 
Kontala, Kundala, Kuntala, Kunihaka^ Kunti^ £untika, 
Kurata, K5nva6ira, Kola, Kolvagireya, Cola (Coda), &o. The 
following names of men : Kunda, Kundika, Kundina, Kola, 
C6la, &o.; of women: Kuncjala, Kunti, &c.; of countries : 
Gauda, Khandava, Kunti, &c.; of mountains: Kunda, 
Kundoda, Kurahga, Konva, Kolagiri (KoUagiri), Kolahala, 
&o.; of streams: Kundala, &o.; of forests: Gondavana 
(Gondavara), Khandava, &c.; of plants: Kunda (or Malli^ 
jasmine), Kundali (mountain ebony); and of towns : Gauda 
(G5nda), Gaura, Khandavaprastha, Kundaprastha, Kun- 
dagni, Kundina (pura), &c.® 

Ptolemy mentions among Indian tribes the Gonds as Kan- 
daloi (VII, 1,66).^ Strabo speaks of the country Gandaris 
or Gandarltis ® in the north-west of India, while Ptolemy 
distinguishes (VI, 12, 4) between the Kandaroi in Sogdiana 


• Koi-jati is a term generaUy given to the Koi tribe. In the July number, 
1837, of the Madras Journal of Literature and Science^ the Rev. William 
Taylor remarks as follows on page 17: “In the title to Mr. Stevenson’s 
paper on their customs, they (the Khoonds) axe styled Codulu and in 

Dr. Maxwell’s list Khoi-jdti'^ 

It is perhaps not quite out of place to mention among the tribal names 
also the Gandhdra, Gdndhdra or Gandhdri^ who appear in the Behisttm 
inscription among the subjects of Darius Hystaspes as Ganddra, If this is 
the case, the name of the Queen Gdndhdrx would find a place among the 
female names connected with the Gaudians. Some connect the name of 
Kandahar with the Gandh&ras, while others derive the name of the town 
Kandahar from Alexander the Great. 

I omit to include above in the text the names of the other sons of 
Dhrtarastra: Ku^dabhedin, Ku^dadhftra, Kuodaka, Kuodad&yin and 
Ku^dddara. 

’ See p. 82, n. 70,—Christian Lassen used the edition of E. G. Willberg 
and wrote in vol. I, p. 113 (88), No. 2: “ Ich lese mit Willberg Qondaloi 
statt KondaloiJ*' I used C. F. A. Nobbe’s edition, which contains on p. 
156 KdvSoAoi. 

^ See Strahdnos Qedgraphika recensuit G. Kramer, Berolini, 1852, lib. 
XV, 1, 26 (Casaubonus, p. 697) : The Choaspes (Attock) runs into the^ 
KOphes (Cabul) near the town Plemyrion, after passing by GOrys, another 
city and going through Bandobene and Ghindarltis; and ZV, 1, 30 (Ca^u* 
bonus, p. 699): Some call Gandaris the coun^ subject to him (th» 
nephew of Porus). 
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(VI, 12, 4) and the Gkuidarai (YTE, 1, 44) between the 
Suastos and Indos.^ The same geographer names also the 
Korankaloi (VII, 2, 15), who lived probably near the river 
Qan^aki, which Flinius calls Condochates in his Natural 
History. Omitting a number of places, which may perhaps 
refer to the Qaudian population and are mentioned in the 
work of Ptolemy, I only draw attention to Eaudipatna 
(VII, 1, 92), Kondota (VII, 1, 14), Konta (VII, 1, 61), 
Eontakossyla emporion (VII, 1, 15), Eoreflr (VII, 1, 86), 
Eorindiur (VII, 1, 89), Eorunkala (VII, 1, 93), and 
E5iygaza (VII, 2,14).>'' 

Explanation op the use of Gauda (Gaudian) 

AS A Tribal Name. 

The term Gauda (Gaudian) is now generally regarded as 
appropriate to North India, while Dr9.vida is connected with 
South India. Neither term is used in its widest sense, for 
this division, though right in a general way, ignores the fact 
that many Gaudian elements are found in the south, while 
the north contains numerous Dravidian constituents. In fact 
both branches of the kindred stock exist side by side through¬ 
out the land. With this restriction, the use of both terms 
may be admitted. 

The word Oau4a is a derivative of the root kd, mountain, 
and its equivalents are Gl54a and Gon^a.'^ The substitution 
of r and I for 4 Gaura and Gaula, which five forms 


* Ptol. VI, 12, 4. Elra irap^ rd Jgdydia fyv *0(vfyayKai Kot Apv$dKrat^ Kot 
and VII, 1,44 : Mcro^^ rov Xovdcrrov koX toO Top^dpai,*' 
See C. Flinii Secundi Natural^ hittorim^ lib. VI, 22 : Ex iis naviga- 
biles, praeter iam dictos, Gondoehatem^ Eranoboam, Cosoagum, Sonum.*’ I 
have not included the among the rivers, as its name is generally 

derived from gaip^^ka, rhinoceros, which are said to be found in it. I regiurd 
this etymology as doubtful. 

See General Sir Alexander Cunningham’s Arehaologieal 8wrv§g rf 
India^ vol. I, pp. 827, 328: ** In Uttara Eosala they (the districts) are Oauda 
(vulgarly Gonda) to the south of the Bapti, and Eosala to the north of the 
Bapti.. These apparent discrepancies are satisfactorily explained when we 
learn that Oaudn is only a sub-division of Uttara Eosala, and that the ruins 
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ooouT simiiltaneously. There is no reason for supposing that 
Gauda is an antiquated Sanskrit formation; it was origi¬ 
nally not Sanskrit at all, though it was received in course 
of time into the Sanskrit vocabulary. So far from being 
antiquated, it is still used in popular language. The modem 
Gau^as have formed themselves into a separate clan, the 
greater part of which dwells at present in Southern India. 
The chief of a village, even when the principal villagers do 
not belong to the Gauda caste, is in Mysore and its neigh¬ 
bouring districts now generally called the Gaudan. It must 
not, however, be overlooked that in spite of this fact the 
term Gau4a has a tribal meaning and was probably given 
to the headman of a village community in consequence of the 
honorable position the Gaudas occupied in the estimation 
of the population. According to the last Census report 
259,110 Gaudas live in Mysore alone, and 4,387 in the 


of Sr&vasti have actually been discovered in the district of Gauda, which ia 
the Gonda of the maps. The extent of Gauda is also proved by the old name 
of Balrampur on the Rapti, which was formerly Ramgarh Gauda,** 

Compare also vol. XXI, p. 13 : “ Gonda (or Goda) is a large flourishing 
village.. 13 miles from Karwi.. ,To the east of the village, . there is a pair 
of old temples., known asChandeli Mandar, or the * Chandeli temples,’ as all 
the old buildings are designated throughout Bundelkhand.” See further, 
vol. IX, p. 161: “ The name of Gond is simply a corruption of Gauda. 

In the northern Gauda, or Uttara Kosala, the chief town is still named 
which the Muhammadans before^ corrupted to Gonda. On the finger¬ 
posts leading to the place, the Nftgarl Gau^a and the English Gonda are 
placed side by side. I spent several months in the Central Provinces, and 
I never once heard the aborigines called Gond, but always Gor. Now, as 
Gau^a is a pure Sanskrit word, it would seem that this was not their true 
name, and that it must have been derived from the country in which they 
dwelt. This appears the more probable when we learn that they do not caU 
themselves either Gond or Gor, but Koitur. It is also strongly confirmed by 
the fact that there are no Gonds in the northern Gauda, or Uttara Kosala, and 
none in the eastern Gauda or western Bengal.. My explanation of Gauda 
as a geographical term, which gave its name to the Gk)nd people, instead of 
having received it from them, is still confirmed by the fact that numerous 
temples which are said to have been built by the Gonds, were certainly not 
erected by them.” Sir A. Cunningham overlooks that Kditur, the name 
which the Gonds give to themselves, is in reality identical with Gond, 
see p. 145. 
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Bombay Presidency. I am well aware of the fact that the 
term Gmda has often been derived from the Sanskrit g6j 
cow; but this I take to be a wrong derivation.'* 

The name is fpimd in fact all over India. That the terms 
Gauda and Gon4a are synonymous is proved by the fact that 
the well-knovm district and its capital in Oudh are known 
both as Gonda and Gaucja. True^ the term Gond signifies 
now only a section of the Gaudian population, but this 
affects neither its etymology nor the point at issue. On the 
contrary the common origin of both terms explains why one 
can be used for the other, or both for one and the same place 
or individual. 

It is a curious coincidence that the national division of 
the Indian population into Gaudians and Dravidians was 

There are altogether 263,497 Gau^as and 161,363 Gauges in India. 
About the Gau^as see Dr. Francis Buchanan^s Journey from Madras through 
the countries of Mysore^ Canara and Malabar^ second edition, vol. I, pp. 187, 
207, 208, 274, 338, 340, 367, 395 and 396. On p. 187 he remarks; ‘<The 
Oauday called corruptly Gaur^ and in the Mussulman language the Potaily 
is the chief iJywf, or farmer, in the village, and receives the whole dues of 
government.. The office of Gauda was originally hereditary ; but now these 
persons are appointed by the Amildar, and continue in place so long as they 
keep up the collections to their supposed value, or until some other man un¬ 
dertakes, by bringing a greater number of farmers, to make the revenue more 
productive. The Gauda settles all disputes, in the same manner as here¬ 
ditary chiefs of casts do.” On pp. 207, 208, stands: “ The Gaudas here 
(in Colar) rent the villages, and every year make a new settlement with the 
Amildar ; while they receive authority to take from the cultivators as much 
as they legally can. Some Gaudas rent two or three Gramas^ or villages; but 
to each there is an hereditary Gauda^ who receives the title.” See p. 338 ; 
“ In all this part (BeUuru) of the country it has been customary, when a 
new village was founded, for the person appointed to be hereditary Gauda 
or chief, to place a large stone in or near the village. This stone is called 
the Curuvu Callu, or calf-stone, and is considered as representing the Gr&ma 
Devaru, or god of the village. The hereditary Gau^a always officiates 
as POjari or priest; and at the annual village feast, after having rubbed it 
with oil, offers a sacrifice, with which he feasts his relations and the chief 
men of the place.” On p. 274 we read; ” The proper Curuhas have 
hereditary chiefs, who are called Gaudas, whether they be head-men of 
villages or not, and possess the usual jurisdiction.” See also p. 380. The 
title Gaudan is esteemed in Mysore. About the name ffawjida**, p. 99. 
As Qawfa so has Gault been derived from gb, cow, compare p. 141. About 
Gaula see Mysore Imeriptions of L. Rice, pp. 20, 46, &c. 
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adopted by the Aryan Brahmans after they had settled 
in Bharatavarsa^ and like the Gaudians and Dravidians, 
the Gauda-Brahmans are mainly settled in the north, while 
the Dravid.a-Brahmans preponderate in the south. I have 
already alluded to this classification on pp. 21 and 22. 

The five divisions of the Gauda-Brahmans are, as pre¬ 
viously mentioned, named respectively after the Sarasvati- 
river, Kanyakubja (the modem Kanauj), Gauda, Utkala 
now known as Orissa, and Mithila. 

When applied to Brahmans, many explain the term 
Gauda as describing those who lived near the celebrated 
ancient town of Gauda or Gaura, the ruins of which still 
excite the admiration of those who visit them. Others 
take Gauda as the kingdom of which Gaur was the capital.^* 
It appears somewhat improbable that the Brahmans, who 
came originally from the West, should have chosen for them¬ 
selves a name from a locality so far remote in the East. 
This supposition becomes even less likely if one considers 


Instead of Kar^&ta K&6mlra is mentioned in the Jdtimdld. 

See H. T. Colebrooke’s Enmneration of Indian Classes in his miscellaneous 
Essays, vol. II (1873), p. 169 : “ In Jambu-dwipa, Br^hma^as are reckoned 
tenfold; Sliraswata, K4nyakubja, Gauda, Maithila, Utkala, DiAvida, Mahi- 
T&sh^ra, Gujjara, and K&dmira, residing in the several countries whence 
they are named.” 

Bead Archaological Survey of India^ vol. XV, p. 39: ** The great city 
of Oauda or Gaur, the capital of Balal Sen and his descendants. . is not 
mentioned at all by Hwen Thsang. . (p. 40) The name of the province 

in which Lakhnauti or Gaur was situated was Barbanda or Baranda. At the 
same time we know that the Gaudas were a tribe, and that the Pftla Bajas 
took the title of Gaureivara, It seems certain therefore that the western 
part of the province at least must have been called Gau^ or Gaur . . 
(p. 41) The name of Qau^a or Gaur is, I believe, derived from Guda or Gur^ 
the common name of molasses, or raw sugar, for which this province has 
always been famous. In former days when the Granges flowed past the 
city, Gaur was the great mart where all the sugar of the northern districts 
was collected for exportation.” 

This derivation of Gaur is also mentioned and recommended by others, but 
it is still doubtful. Gaur or Lakhnauti lies in lat. 24^ 62^ N., long. SS** 10* 
E., in theMaldah district of Bengal. 


16 
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that some of the principal Gaudian sub-divisions are named 
after such western districts, as Kanyakubja, or the country 
watered by the sacred Sarasvati which loses itself in the 
deserts north of Eajputana.^^ Some scholars even state that 
the Brahmans known as Gauda-Brahmans are not Bengalis, 
but inhabitants of Hindustan proper, who according to their 
own legends left Kanyakubja and emigrated to the East in 
the time of the Pandavas.^* 

According to this tradition, the Kanyakubja Brahmans 
migrated to the Eastern Gauda at an early period, but 
the question when the division into Gauda and Dravida 
Brahmans took place, remains unanswered. Nor are we 
better able to decide the reason of this peculiar separation. 
The most probable explanation may be that the Brahmans 
simply adopted the division which they found existing among 
the original inhabitants in the midst of whom they settled. 
In that case we have no means of assigning an historical 
date to this event. If, as I suppose, the Gauda-Dravidian 
population existed in this dual state already in prehistoric 
times, it will be very difficult indeed to ascertain when 
the Brahmans adopted this classification in their community. 


Compare H. H. Wilson’s Vishnupurdnay vol. II, p. 196, and Dr. John 
Wilson’s Indian Caste, vol. II, pp. 124-139; “The Sarasvata Brahmans 
form the only class of natives of India now distinctly recognized as connected 
with the Sarasvata nation. They are found, not only in the Panjah and 
Sindh, where they abound, hut in Rajputapa, Gujarat, the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces, and even, as we have seen, throughout the southern provinces of 
India ” (pp. 126, 126). H. T. Colehrooke states in his MUcellaneoua Essay 
London, 1873, vol. II, p. 21; “ The Saraswata was a nation which occupied 
the banks of the river Saraswatl. Brahma^as, who are stiU distinguished by 
the name of their nation, inhabit chiefly the Panjab or Panchanada, west of 
the river from which they take their appellation.” 

** See H. T. Colebrooke, ibidem, vol. II, p. 25, note 1; “ It is necessary 
to remark, that though Gaura (Gau^a) be the name of Bengal, yet the 
Brahmaoas, who bear that appellation, are not inhabitants of Bengal, but of 
Hindustan proper. They reside chiefly in the Suba of Delhi, while the 
Brahma^as of Bengal are avowed colonists from Kanoj. It is difficult to 
account for this contradiction. The Gaura Brahmapas allege a tradition, that 
their ancestors migrated in the days of the Pa^davas, at the commencement 
of the present Kali Yuga. Though no plausible conjecture can he formed on 
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Yet, considering that the Dravidians gravitated in the 
course of time towards the south, while the Qaudians 
preponderated in the north, and that the Brahmanic divi¬ 
sion corresponds with this fact, we may not err in assuming 
that the Brahmans introduced this arrangement among 
themselves after the Gauda-Dravidians had thus settled 
down in their respective places. However, even this sup¬ 
position will not supply us with accurate dates, especially 
as Southern India was already known as Dravida at a com¬ 
paratively early period. 

It seems thus very improbable that the Gauda-Brahmans 
were originally called after the celebrated town Qaiida^ or 
after the kingdom of which it was the capital, especially if 
the true derivation of this word is from gau<^^ jfN', molasses 
(from guda)^ and if GaudadHa is an equivalent of Sugar landj 
an explanation which also appears to be doubtful. The name 
Gauda applies to most Brahmans in the North, but it is 
also used as specifying a particular sub-division; in the 
same manner as Dravida has also a general and a special sig- 


this tradition, yet I am induced to retract a conjecture formerly hazarded 
by me, that the Gar of our maps was the 'original country of the Gaura 
priests.” 

Sir Henry! M. Elliot supports in his Supplementary Qlosiary of Indian 
TermSf London, 1869, vol. I, p. 102, the Pandava legend : “ They (the Gaur 
Brahmans) all state that they came from Gaur in Bengal, but there is much 
improbability in the story. There can be little doubt of Kanaujias emigrat¬ 
ing on the invitation of Adiswara from Kanauj to Bengal; how then can we 
account for the whole tribe of Gaurs not only leaving their native seats, but 
crossing through the country of the Kanaujias, and dwelling on the other 
side of them ? If they emigrated in or about the time of the Papdavas, as 
universal local tradition would induce us to suppose, it would lead to the 
inference that Kanaujias are a more modem race. Gaur, moreover, was 
only made the Bengal capital shortly before the Mahomedan conquest, 
and that is too late to admit of its giving a name to one of the ten tribes.”— 
Compare also ibidem the remarks made on the Gaur toga on pp. 106-116. 

Dr. Francis Buchanan mentions the legend of a westward Brahmanic 
emigration from Gaur, but disapproves of it also finally. He aUudes to it 
twice in the third volume of his History, Antiquities, Topography, and 
Statistics of Eastern India ; thus on p, 42 he writes ; ** One (tradition) is that 
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nifioation. From what has been already stated, the origin 
of this expression is to be looked for in the West, though no 
doubt the subsequent prepqnderanoe of the Eastern Gau^a 
kings made this fact fall into oblivion. Ku^dmba^ a grand¬ 
son of BalakaSva and son of Ku6a, is the reputed founder 
of the well-known town Kausambi, south of Ayodhya and 
north-west of the modem Allahabad. The Hit5pad@6a 
places it in the Gauda country.^® Similarly is the city 
firftvasti described as situated in Gauda, while it belongs to 
Kosala, likewise a part of Oudh.^^ These and many more 
examples can be quoted to show that the term Gauda does 
not apply only to the distant East. Moreover, the tradition 
which Colebrooke has preserved assigns to the Gauda-Brah- 
mans a western home and connects their origin with the wars 
of the Pan4avas. I am inclined to attach to this legend 
some value, though I quite admit that we possess no records 
to prove its authenticity. If deserving notice, we ought to 
ascribe to this division a comparatively early date, while 


Janmeyaj, son of Parikshit, son of Abhemanyu, son of Arjun, brother of 
Yudhishthir, and the third king of India of the family of Pandu, removed 
all the Brahmans from Gaur and settled them to the west of the Ganges 
beyond Hastinapoor, where their descendants still remain.” On pp. 164- 
156, however, he remarks: The few Brahmans of the Gaur nation, that are 
now in Bengal, have avowedly come very recently from the west of India, 
and the same is the case with almost all the tribes of Sudras, who claim to 
be of the Gaur nation, none of whom, the Vaishnavs excepted, are now to 
be found in Gaur. I therefore concluded, that some place called Gaur in the 
vicinity of Agra or Delhi, was the original country of this nation. I have, 
however, since met with some well-informed Brahmans of this nation who 
allege, that the Gaur of Bengal is their original place of settlement, but 
that the whole of them were removed from thence by Janmeyaj, and placed 
near Hastinapoor... The Sudras, however, of Gaur, having as well as the 
Brahmans come from the west of India, renders this emigration in the time 
of Janmeyaj rather doubtful.” 

I have proved above the existence of a western Gauda (Gaur.) 

Bead about Oaur^ also ibidem, vol. Ill, pp. 68-80. 

^^Oompare Rimdyajta, I, 34, 6; Fdnini, IV, 2, 68; Sitdpadbea in 
Mitralabha : Asti Gaudavi^ayd (Gaudadefie, GaudlyO) Kaudamb! nama 
nagari. 

Compare Vieh^iipurdpa, vol. Ill, p. 263, and above p. 115 n. 11. 
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if the city of Gauda was not in existence when Ptolemy 
lived^ it is evident that no Brahmans could have been 
called after it before his time. «I merely call attention to 
this fact, though I object to the proposed derivation of the 
name Gau^a-Brahman from the city of Gau^a, whatever 
may have been the origin of the name of that town. 


On the name Kolarian. 

Before entering into any further particulars about the 
Gaudian group, it is necessary to make a few remarks on 
the name Kolarian, It has of late been repeatedly and 
authoritatively stated that India was in ancient times called^/ 
Colaria, and that the Kols in Central India represent the real'. 
aborigines of India, to whom it is indebted for this name.|^ 
To both these statements I demur, and though I admit the 
antiquity of the tribes which are now styled Kolarian^ I 
would at once observe that the ‘ Kola and Koli^ who are 
mentioned in the Epic and Pauranic Sanskrit literature, 
should not be confounded with the modem Kols,^® 

The Kolarian theory, if I may so call it, derives its main 
support from the writings of three eminent men, Colonel 
Wilford, Colonel Dalton, and Sir George Campbell, for whom 
I must needs have the greatest respect; but while recog¬ 
nizing their merit, I trust to be able to show that in this 
matter they have erred in their conclusions and built up a 
theory on very slender foundations. The view they main¬ 
tain will be found presented in the following extracts. 

According to Colonel Dalton the word Kol “ is one of 
^ the epithets of abuse applied by the Bramanical races to 
“the aborigines of the country who opposed their early 
“settlement, and it has adhered to the primitive inhabi- 


K6li^ as it occurs, in KSlisarpA^. 
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“ tants of^^Chota - Nagpore for ages. It includes many 
‘‘ tribes; the people of this province to whom it is generally 
“ applied are, either Moondah or Oraon; and though these 
races are now found in many parts of the country occupying 
“ the same villages, cultivating the same fields, celebrating 
together the same festivals, and enjoying the same amuse- 
ments, they are of totally distinct origin and cannot inter- 
“ marry without loss of caste.”^® 

Sir George Campbell is the inventor of the term Kolarian^ 
and I shall now quote his arguments in favor of it: The 
“generic name usually applied to the Aborigines of the 
“hill country of Chota-Nagpore, Mirzapore, and Rewah 
“is 'Coles’ or‘Koles.’ Europeans apply the term to the 
“ Dravidian Oraons as well as to the others, but perhaps 
“erroneously. It is difficult to say to which tribes the 
“ name is properly applied, for most of them have other 
“ distinctive names. But in the south of the Chota-Nagpore 
“ country, about Singbhoom, &o., it is certainly applied to 
“ the ‘ Lurka Coles,’ and I can myself testify that on the 
“ Mirzapore-Jubbulpore road, the Aborigines are called by 
the natives Coles or Kolees, which they volunteered to 
“ explain to me to be the same word ' which you call 
“ Coolee.’ On the Bombay side again a very numerous class 
“ of Aborigines are styled Kolees. In the Simla hills also, 
“ the inferior people are known as Kolees. Altogether I 
“ have myself little doubt that the ordinary word Coolee, as 
“ applied to a bearer of burdens or labourer, is the same word, 
“ and that in short it is the word generally applied by the 
“ Northern Indians to the Aboriginal tribes, most of whom 
“ they reduced to the condition of Helots. There seems to 
“ be good reason to suppose that the original form of the 


See Colonel Dalton’s article “ The Kols of Chota-Nagpore,” in the 
Supplement to the Jourml of th$ Asiatic (Society of Bengal, vol. XXXV, 
1887, Part II, p. 164. 
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‘‘ word was ‘ Kola * or ‘ Kolar.’ In fact, India seems to have 
“ been known to the ancients (who approached it coastwise 
“from the West) as Oolara or Ooolee-land {Asiatic Re^ 
searches^ vol. IX) and the people as Oolaurians. If Kolar 
“be the original form of Kolee, it would seem not im- 
“ probable that, as in the mouths of some tribes by dropping 
“'the ‘r’ it becomes Kola or Kolee, so in the mouths of 
“ others by dropping the ‘ 1 ’ it would become Koar, Kaur, 
“^Koor, Khar, or Khor, a form which would embrace a 
“ large number of those tribes as now designated, I propose 
“then to call the northern tribes Kolarian or Ooolee 
“ Aborigines. 

“ One may see frequent allusion to Kolaries or Colleries 
“in the south of India. It appears that the word there 
“ used is properly ‘ Kallar.^ In the Canarese language, the 
“ word ‘ Kallar,’ it seems, simply means a thief or robber, 
“ and hence some of the predatory Aborigines of the hills, 
“ are designated Kallars or robbers, just as the thieves of 
“ Central Asia are called ‘ Kazaks ’ or ‘ Cossacks.^ The word 
“ is applied so differently from that of Coolee, that there 
“ may fairly be doubt of its being the same. But the subject 
“ is worthy of further inquiry, and if it prove that in fact 
“ the two words are identical, the term Ooolee or Kolarian 
“ must be applied to the Aboriginal tribes generally, not to 
“ one division of them. Meanwhile, however, I apply it to 
“ the Northern tribes only, but I confess I have misgivings 
“ whether the more general sense may not prove to be the 
“ true one.’’ 2 o 


See Th$ Ethnology of India, by Mr. Justice Campbell, in the Supplement 
to Part II, pp. 27, 28 of vol. XXXV of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

Compare A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia 
by W. W. Hunter ; Dissertation, pp. 26-27* “ Sanskrit literature refers to 
other sections of the Kol race imder such names as Chol-as, Xul-indas, &c.... 
In the Asiatic Society's Journal the ancient name for India is stated to have 
been Eolaria, and turning to the modem map of India, we find indications of 
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Sir George Campbell appears thus to be rather diffident 
as to the propriety of his selecting the term Kolarian and 
his doubts are not without good cause. A perusal of the 
arguments of Colonel Wilford will confirm them. In the 
twentieth volume of the Asiatic Journal of Bengal was 
published ‘‘ A comparative Essay on the Ancient Geography 
of India” by Colonel Wilford, in which we read on pp. 
227 and 228 the following remarks: “ The oldest name of 
India, that we know of, is Colar^ which prevailed till the 
arrival of the followers of Brahma, and is still preserved 
*‘by the numerous tribes of Aborigines, living among 
woods, and mountains. These Aborigines are called in the 


the race in every province from Burmah to Malabar: in the Kols of Central 
India; Kolas of Katwar; the Kolis, inferior husbandmen and a landless clan 
of Gujarat; the Kolis, obscurely mentioned as helot cultivators on the Simla 
range; the Kolitas of Northern Bengal and Assam; the Kolami of Central 
India, classed with the Naikude, &c., in my vocabularies; the Kalars, a 
robber caste in the Tamil country; the Kalars of Tinnevelly: in the Kolis 
of Bombay; in the names of the Kolarun river in Southern India, of the 
Koel river, from the Chota Nagpore watershed, of the Culinga and Koladyn 
rivers, and of many other streams; in Kulna, a district in Bengal^ 
Kulpac, in the Nizam’s dominions; Kulalpur, in the Panjab ; Kulan and 
Kola Fort, in the distant north-west; in Kulbunga, town and district, near 
the Bombay Presidency, within, I believe, the territory of the Nizam ;*and to 
be brief in such names as the following, scattered over the whole length and 
breadth of India,—names which the reader may identify in a moment by 
referring to Hr. Keith Johnston’s index to his Map from the Royal Atlas. 
Kuldah, Kulkeri, Kulianpur in three different districts, KuUavakurti, Kul- 
lean, Kuller-kaher, Kulu district, Kullum, KuUung River, Kullunji, several 
Kullurs, Kulpani, Kulpi, Kulra, Kulsi, Kolachi, Kolapur town and state, 
the three Kolars, Kolaspur, Kolbarea, Koli, KoHkod (Calicut), Cola Bira, 
Oolair, Colgong, Collum (Kayan-kulam), Colur, and Colombo in Ceylon. I 
would go further, and, if time permitted, could philologicolly prove the 
connection of the above with hundreds of other names and places in regular 
series.” 

I am afraid that something more than time would have been required’ by 
Sir William Hunter for proving the philological connection of the Kols 
with the Gaudian Kokmiy with the Tamil KaUary with Kolikod the modem 
Calicut or KoU-kOdu, with Kulianpur or Kalyft^apuia, not to mention 
many others of the above-quoted names. The Royal Atlas of Dr. Keith 
Johnston can hardly be regarded as an authority with respect to the spelling 
of Indian places. 
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peninsula to this day, Coldris and Colairsj and in the 
** north of India CokSy Coils and Coolies; thus it seems, 
“ that the radical name is Cola. This appellation of 
Colar was not unknown to the ancients; for the younger 
Plutarch says, that a certain person called OangeSy was 
the son of the Indus and of Bio-PithusUy a Calaurian 
damsel, who through grief, threw himself into the river 
ChliaruSy which after him was called Ganges; and CJiliarus 
“ is probably a mistake for Calauriusy or the Colarian 
river. I believe, that Dio-Pithus is the name of the 
father and Sindhu of the mother: for Deva-PithUy or 
Deo-^PithUy is worshipped to this day on the banks of the 
SindhUy a female deity. The etymology of Color is pro- 
“ bably out of our reach : but it is asserted by some that Cohy 
Coil, or Caily signify a woodlander, exactly like Chaely Gdly 
in Great Britain; and the et 3 rraologioal progress is the same. 
In several dialects of the peninsula CddUy is a forest, and 
‘‘its derivative is Cddil; from which striking off the d 
“ remains CaiV^ 21 

I come now to the passage in Plutarch’s work “On 
Rivers,” which has originated all these statements about 
India’s ancient name Colaria. Plutarch gives in his work 
some legendary accounts of twenty-five rivers. Three among 


The article to which Sir George Campbell refers when quoting vol. IX 
of the Asiatic Researches is the suggestive ** Essay on the Magadha Kings,” by 
Captain F. Wilford, where on p. 92 we read; “Theoffspring of TurvasUy so 
far from settling in the west, is declared, in the Sarivansuy to have settled :n 
the southern parts of India; and in the tenth generation, including their 
SirSf four brothers divided the 'peninsula among themselves. Their names 
were Pandya^ Ceralaj Cdta^ and Chola : and this division obtains, even to this 
day. C6la lived in the northern parts of the peninsula^ and his descendants 
are called Calesy and Ccllers to this day; and they conceive themselves, with 
much probability, to be the aborigines of IndiOy to which they give the name 
of Ccller or Colara, Hence, we read in Plutarch^ that the Ganges was called 
, formerly the Calaurian river, and the same author mentions a Calaurian, 
or Hindu, and a handsome damsel, called Piopithusa, who was also a Calau^ 
riany 6^ native of India, or country bordering upon the Calaurian river.” 

17 
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these are Indian streams: the Hjdaspes, Ganges and 
Indos.22 

The Hydaspes is the first river described. Plutarch 
relates that a certain king Hydaspes had a daughter Ghry- 
sippe, whom Aphrodite out of spite caused to fall in love 
with her own father. She was for this offence crucified by 
the order of her father. But, these calamities so upset 
Hydaspes that he threw himself into the river Indos, which 
was henceforward called Hydaspes. 

In ancient times there lived a youth called Indos^ who 
had raped Damasalkida, a daughter of the king Oxyalkos, 
while she was celebrating the feast of Bakchos. The king, 
her father, pursued him, and when Indos saw all escape im¬ 
possible, he plunged into the river Mausolos rather than 
expose himself to the king’s vengeance. This river had 
been so called after Mausolos^ a son of the Sun, but from 
that time it was named Indos which is a river in India in the 
country of the Ichthyophages or Fish-eaters. 

The story of the Ganges resembles these two.^® It is as 
follows:—The Ganges is a river of India, called so for the 
following reason. The nymph Kalauria bore Indos a son of 

** See Plutarch Ilepl iroro/iwv or defltminibus. The twenty-five rivers are 
the Hydaspes, Ismenos, Hebros, Ganges, Phasis, Arar, Paktolos, Lykormas, 
Maiandros, Marsyas, Strymon, Sagans, Skamandros, Tanais, Thermodon, 
Nilos, Eurotas, Inachos, Alpheios, Euphrates, Kaikos, Acheloos, Araxes, 
Tigris, and Indos. 

33 See Phitarehi OhaermemU omnium quae extant operum (Tomi duo)^ 
GulielmoXylandro interprete, Lutetiae Parisiorum, 1624. At the end of the 
second volume is printed: ** nxovropxov n-epi vSrafiofv nai opav tTrwpvptas nai 
rwv avrots €vpia‘Ko/j.€y«y. —Plutarchi de Fluviorum et Montium nominibus, 
et de iis quae in illis inveniuntur, interprete Philippo Jaeobo Mauseaco'^ There 
we read in vol. II, pp. 1151, 1152 : 

Virfyn^ uorap6s icrri rrjs 'IvSlas, irposTiyoplay \afibty 5** atrtay Toia;6rny> 
*lyb^ rU KaXaupla y^fKfnf ^yy4yyi\crty vlhv KdW€i ircpifiXeirroy, rh 6yofia Tdyyvi^* 
Odros leaprifiufyficras pnrp^ iScfyousy trvytyyiym rp Aiowidodarpy 6 ptff 
7ifi4pa% irapd rpo^ov fioB&y r^y &\^6€iav, Sik Xdwris birepfioXify ieunhy 
els irorapdiy HXiaphy KaXobpeyoy^ 5s ednov Tdyyns peruyofidtreri* Maussacus 
tramdates this passage as follows: ** Ganges fluvius est Indiae, ita vocatus 
hac de causa: Ex Indo Calauria quaedam virgo genuit filium pulchritudine 
oonspicuuxn nomine Gangem: qui sonmo vinoque sepultus cum matre Diopi- 
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conspicuous beauty, by name Ganges^ who, when inebriated, 
had once in ignorance connection with his mother. But 
when he had learnt on a subsequent day the truth from his 
nurse, he threw himself through excess of remorse into the 
river ChliaroB^ which was called after him Ganges.^^ The 
ancient edition of Plutarch, which was published by 
Xylander at Paris in 1624, contains in an Appendix at the 
end, the treatise On Rivera. It was edited, translated and* 
annotated by Phil, Jacob. Maussaous. In its text occurs 
instead of the correct reading i^einoxxrri the false expres¬ 
sion jdioin0ov<Tg which Maussaous mistook for a name, 
though his predecessors the learned Natalis a Comitibus and 
Tumebus had already doubted the accuracy of the text, as 
Maussaous himself mentioned in a note which is quoted 
below. Colonel Wilford unfortunately accepted the wrong 
reading and built on it a new theory. According to Plutarch, 
so says the Colonel, Diopithtm was a Calaurian damsel, 
but Wilford himself further changes Diopithuse into a man 
Dio-PUhm (for Deva-Pithu or Deo-Pithu), and declares 


thuse concubuit per inscitiam, sed interdiu cum a nutrice rei voritatem didi- 
cisset, ob dolorem extremum seipsum coniecit in fluvium Cbliarum, qui ab 
60 Gangis nomen assumpsit.” 

However, in the 6th volume of UKovrapxov *Aieoffvcur(Jutra Kai '^(vBtirtypapoi 
edited by Fr. Diibner, Paris, 1855, and in the edition of Flutarchi Zihellus 
de fimixsy rec. et notis instr. Bud. Hercher, Lipsiae, 1857, we read: 
rdTTTjs vorafiS^ iffri rri% • . . OStos Koprjfiapiitrai rff firiTpl itar* Hryvoiay 

a’vv€yy4p€ro. Tf rav iffitpwy Toph rijs rpo^QV fjuiO&y riiy aXiiBtiay . 

iavrhy 0f^L‘ip€y els Torap.hy X\iap6y . .. 

We read already on p. 72 in the Appendix to the edition of Maussacus 
entitled; Plutarchi librorum Hcpl vorofi&y Philippi Jac. hlaussaci emenda- 
tioneset notae: Mirum est hoc nomen proprium Diopithusae nostros in- 
terpretes exercitos habuisse. Natalis a Comitibus sicco pede haec transivit, 
quae tarnf^n fifia intorpretatione opus habebant. Magnus Tumebus tanta 
est usus circumlocutione in vero hoc nomine explicando, ut plane eum ab 
scopo aberasse nemo bonus negare audeat; gui per ebrietatem (inquit) ineeienter 
matrm^ divorum quewpitm ease eaeiatimantem, cognovit, Ut concedamus 
AioiriBoiforp hio non esse nomen proprium tamen Graecis non convenit haec 
interpretatione Latina, vertendum enim esset simpliciter, Jevem awn esse 
eredentem^ sed hoc est nugari, LieitiBo^cryt nomen veium est Diopithusae.” 
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Colar as the oldest name of India we know of. That theoiy, 
however, must now be abandoned, and with the disappearance 
of Diopithuae from the pages of Plutarch, the whole edifice of 
conjecture so ingeniously raised on the supposed occurrence 
of this name, must fall to the ground; there being absolutely 
nothing to support the assumption that India was known in 
the earliest times as the Kolaiian Empire. 

Sir George Campbell supported Colonel Wilford by stating 
that India “ seems to have been known to the ancients as 
Colara or Coolee Land and the people as Colaurians and 
by eventually advocating the name Colee or Kolarian for the 
aboriginal tribes of India. I need not specially mention 
that the dictionary of Greek proper names, compiled by Dr. 
W. Pape, does not contain Diopithuae as a name, though it 
refers to the nymph Kalauria and the river Chliaros.^* 

I had here in Madras at my disposal only the antiquated 
edition of Xylander printed by Antonins Stephanus, in which 
the reading Diopithuae occurs. Though doubting its accu¬ 
racy from the first, I was not prepared to emendate the text, 
for besides my own conviction and the note of Maussacus, I 
had no evidence to go upon. Later on, however, I consulted 
Dr. Pape’s excellent Dictionary of Greek names and the 
fact that it makes no mention of Diopithuse confirmed my 
suspicions. To ascertain the truth, I eventually wrote to 


** The JTorterbuch der grieehischen Bigennamen von Dr. W. Pape gives 
Kalauria as the name of a nymph, e.g. on p. 235 (third edition) 
Ganges,-3) S.-des Indos u.-der Kalauria, welcher sicdi in den Chliaros 
stiirzte, wovon diesor don Namen Ganges erhielt, Plut, fluv. 4, 1 and on 
p. 596 under Kalauria: * Nymphe, Gem. des Indos, M. des Ganges, 

Plut.fluv* 4, 1.” 

Kalauria or Kalaureia is the well-known island with the famous temple 
of Poseidon, which opened a safe asylum to all pursued. Demosthenes 
when hunted down by the Macedonians, poisoned himself in it. The island 
was caUed after Kalaurosy a son of Poseidon. Kalauria belonged originally to 
ApoUo who, had exchanged it with Poseidon for Delos. Poseidon is therefore 
also called KaUureatest Kalauria in contradistinction to Kalabria is some¬ 
times explained as land of peace ” and Kalauros as ** peaceful (Frederic). 
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friends in Europe who kindly supplied me with the right 
reading S’eVtotJo-i; instead of AL07n6oi<Trj. 

It may also be added that, according to Plutarch, all the 
rivers on which he comments have changed their original 
names in order to hear the one by which they were afterwards 
generally known. Plutarch refers occasionally to previous 
authors to verify his accounts, to Kallisthenes, Kai- 
maron, Kleitophon, Aristoteles, and others, but even if most 
of the works he quotes had not been lost, it is doubtful 
whether he could have substantiated his statements. The 
stories about the Hydaspes and Indos d.re so un-Indian 
and so mythical that it is hardly necessary to try to explain 
the report concerning the Ganges. Even if the term 
Kahuria were an adjective derived from a proper name, and 
Chliaros were a mistake for Kalaurios, there is nothing 
to prove that Kalauria should be identical with Indian, not 
to speak of the boldness of deriving from it Colar or Colara 
as a term designating India in ancient times; a term and 
a signification which occur nowhere in the whole classical 
literature. I am quite convinced that Kalauria has nothing 
to do with the Kols of Chota-Nagpore, though I am not pre¬ 
pared to venture a decided conjecture as to the origin of the 
word Kalauria used by Plutarch.^® 

It is perhaps a mere accident that the Yamuna which 
joins the Gangs, or Ganges at Prayaga (Pratisthana, the 
modem Allahabad) is called Kalindi, the daughter of Ka- 
linda^ for she springs from the mountain Kalinda, or is accord- 


** Herodotos mentions III, 38 and 97, the Indian Kahitiai or Kalantiai 
who ate their parents. The Brahman Kalanos (KalyEna) who accompanied 
Alexander the Great is well known for burning himself alive. I only mention 
these names as they resemble somewhat Kalauria, I need hardly add 
that the Greek word udKapis, which is commonly pronounced K6\api5, a kind 
of screech-owl, has nothing in common with this subject. 

To declare Colara as a name of India, though such never existed, and 
to derive it from the nymph Kalauria on the authority of the younger 
Plutarch’s mythical account of the river Ganges appears like a pun, or 
like what a Berliner would call a Kalauer, 
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ing to others a daughter of the Sun-god Kalinda who is in 
oonsequenoe known as Kdlindim^ the father of YamunSi, while 
the god Tama is called Kdlindkddara^ the brother of Yamunft* 
I mention this circumstance as Plutarch gives to Indos the 
name of Mausolos after Mausolos^ the son of the Sun. 

Another peculiar coincidence is that the KdU or Black 
Gahga, which is also known as Manddkinty has in its upper 
course some famous warm springs and that Chliaros in Greek 
means lukewarm. A second Mandakinl rises on the Kdlan^ 
jara mountain^ on whose top the lake of the gods is situated. 

It is somewhat astonishing that Colonel Wilford without 
giving any reasons explained Chliaros as a mistake for 
Calauriua. He could as well have conjectured Chliara for 
Ealauria. All editions, however, of Plutarch, the modem 
emendated as well as the old antiquated, read Kalauria and 
Chliaros as proper-names.^® 

The ancient inhabitants of the country round Mathura 
in North India are also called Kalars, but this name has 
not yet been explained and has presumably no connection 
with the Kalauria nymphe of Plutarch. 

Modem writers have often identified the Kolis and the 
Eolarees or CoUeries of South India with the Kols. It is 
a peculiar circumstance that, except by the Has or Larka- 
Kols, the term Eol is not used by the so-called Eolarians, 
who include the Mundas, Santals, Korwas, Juangs, and a 
few other tribes.*^ The Eolis are, according to my opinion, 
Gaudians, and must be distinguished from those races now 


^ For Kdlindi occurs also Kalindt, a wrong formation. BalarSma is also 
called Kdlindi^Xarfanaf or Kdlindt^bhedana for diverting the Yamuna by 
his ploughshare into a new bed in the Vrndavana-forest. Mandakinl is also 
the name of the Gaftga of the heavens. About this river see Ohr. Lassen’s 
Indiaehe AUerth*y vol. I, pp. 64-66, where this question is fully discussed. 

^ See Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal^ p. 178: “The Hos are the 
only branch of the Kols that has preserved a national appellation.” Larka 
means fighter. About the Kolariana consult Mr. J. F. Hewitt’s “ Notes on 
the early History of Northern India,” in the Journal of the R, A. Society^ 
vol. XX, pp. 321-363. 
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generally described as Kols. Besides, our knowledge of this 
people is still very limited, and it would be venturesome to 
make decided statements as to their origin. Though differing 
from the Ghauda-Dravidians in language, which must be 
regarded as a very important test, they nevertheless inter¬ 
marry occasionally with them, a circumstance which on 
the other hand tends to indicate some intimate connection 
between them. 

The word Kuli is a common Gauda-Dravidian term 
which signifies hire^ and is eventually also applied to the 
person who is hired. A hireling or servant is thus called 
a Kuli, The name Kol is a totally distinct word. The 
now common term Kuli started from the Eastern coast of 
India, where the principal English factories such as Madras 
were situated, and whence in course of time the English 
commenced to lay the foundation of^their Indian Empire 
in the days of Clive.^® 

The Kolarees or Colleries represent the well-known 
Kallas, the dreaded thief tribe, who are mostly dependents of 


Compare Wilson’s Glossary, p. 301: “ Kali, Coolee, (Tam. Mai. 

Kan. Tel. Beng. Hind, Daily hire or wages; 

a day labourer, a CooVy : (the word is originally Tamil, whence it spread into 
the other languages : in Upper India it bears only its second and apparently 
subsidiary meaning: it appears as Culialu^ as the term for hired labourers, 
in Tulava—Buchanan.)” Koliyalu is one of the Kanarese terms for hireling 
like the Telugu KHligHu, 

In Colonel Yule’s and Dr. Burnell’s Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial 
Words and PhraseSy p. 192, an attempt is made to derive the term Kdli from 
JSTo/t, but it is notwithstanding admitted : ** Though this explanation of 
the general use of the term Cooly (from Koli) is the most probable, the 
matter is perplexed by other facts which it is difficult to trace to the same 
origin. Thus in S. India, there is a Tamil word kuli in common use, 
signifying * hire * or ‘ wages,’ which Wilson indeed regards as the true origin 
of Cooly, Also in both Oriental and Osmanli Turkish Kol is a word for a 
slave, whilst in the latter also Kuleh means ‘ a male slave, a bondsman ’ 
{Bedhouse), Khol is in Tibetan also a word for servant or slave (Note from 
A. Schiefner). The faTnilmv use of Cooly has extended to the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, Java and China, as well as to all tropical and sub-tropical colonies, 
whether English or foreign.” 
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the Eaja of Pudukota. A single individual of this clan 
is called a Kalian^ of which word KalUr is the plural.^® 

Enough has been already adduced to prove that the 
Kalauria nymphe of Plutarch does not refer to an ancient 
name of India, that the so-called Colaria is a purely imag** 
inary appellation, based in part on a badly pronounced and 
distorted plural formation of the name of the Kallar, or on 
KohreeSy and that, though the term Kolarian may he still 
applied to the Kol race, it must be clearly understood that 
all the wild philological vagaries concerning the origin and 
antiquity of this expression ought to be abandoned. Yet, the 
history of the fictitious term Golaria provides us on the other 
hand with an instructive example how by a concatenation of 
conjectures and conclusions a new theory can be successfully 
started and find acceptance among scholars of reputation. 
It has thus now become a fashion to ascribe all ancient 
monuments with which the Kolis, Kolas and other kindred 
tribes can be connected with the so-called Kolarians, whose 
original home and early history are shrouded in mysterious 
darkness, who, if we can trust reliable information, do not 
even use the term Kol as a tribal name, and who, so far as 
it is known, do not claim as their own the scattered remains 
in Northern India, which modem writers are so fond of 
ascribing to them. 

I now proceed to discuss in detail the principal tribes- 
whom I regard as representatives of the Gaudian race. The 
linguistic and ethnological connection of these clans has 
in most instances been generally admitted by competent 
scholars, yet, their close relationship has, so far as I am 
aware, not hitherto been so distinctly stated. 

I shall begin with the Kolis, Kolas, and tribes kindred, 
pass on to the Gonds and their clansmen, then notice the 


^ It is doubtful whether Kalian meant originally a thief, or six^ply a man 
of the KaUan tribe who, excelling in thieving accomplishments, imparted to 
his tribal name the meaning of thief. I recur to this subject on pp, 257—60. 
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Kodagas^ Koragas, afterwards consider the position of the 
Todas and Kotas, and end with a survey of the Kurubas 
or Kuyumbas in their various ramifications. 


CHAPTEK VIIL 

On the Kolis (Kulis), Kolas. 

The Kolis and Kolas have already been mentioned in 
the previous chapter. Sanskrit works contain their name 
in connection generally with Pandya, Kerala and Cola, the 
sons of Akrida and descendants of Dusyanta. The term 
KoU occurs in Kolisarpah, instead of which the manuscript 
used by M. Langlois contained probably Kolah Smyah or 
Kolasarpdh^ as he translates the passage by : ‘‘ les Colas, lea 
Sarpas.*’ The Kolis appear likewise in Sanskrit inscriptions. 
The name of the Kolas can be traced in that of the country 
Kdlanoay which has, according to the Sabdaratnavali, Kanya- 
kubja as its capital, or which, according to Horace Hayman 
Wilson, is identical with Kalihga. 

The word K5la forms also part of Sanskrit names of 
various peoples, plants, countries and mountains, as of 
Kdlagiii, Kollagiri, Kolahala, Kollaka and Kolvagiri, &c. 
We meet it even in South-Indian names of places, e.g.y in 
Kolam, Kolanadu, Kolattanadu and others. 

I regard the name Cola or Coda (in Telugu and Kanarese 
ColUy and in Tamil and Malayalam Cola) as a modification 
of the word Kola, It is a remarkable historical fact that 
the Colas and P&ndyas were as a rule rival kings who 
fought continually against each other. With the various 
formations of the terms Kola, Cola, and Co^a may be com¬ 
pared those of Kdra, Cdra and Ceda. The expressions O^ra 
and Kohgu are occasionally used identically. 

The first syllable ko in Kola and Koli indicates the 
mountain home, while the second syllable la or li intimates 

18 
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the particular tribal distinction. The interchange between 
I and r produces Kori (Kohri) as a variation of Koli.®^ 

The Kolis and Kolas, as has already been pointed out, 
should be distinguished from the so-called Kolarian Kols. 
In consequence of the near relation of the Kolis to the 
Bhils and Gonds, hardly any doubt can be entertained about 
their belonging to the Gaudian branch of the Gauda-Dra- 
vidians. The establishment of this ancient kinship is an 
important fact. It severs the connection between the Kolis 

s® Kolanca means originally a country adjoining Kola. The late Mr. 0. 
P. Brown explained KdlaMsamUj as the long country, which 

interpretation is obviously erroneous when applied to the Sanskrit word 
K6la. 

Kdlagiri is a mountain in Southern India. The commentator Malli- 
nfttha is surnamed Kdlagiri. The Sabhdparva says in dldka 1171: ** Krtsinam 
Kdlagirim caiva Surabhlpattanam tathft.” The Kdllagiri occurs in Varaha- 
mihira’s Srhataamhildf XIV, 13 : 

Karijata- Mahatavi-Citrakftta- Nasikya-Kollagiri- Cdlab 
Krauilcadvlpa - J atadhara -Kavdryd-Ri^yamtikadca. 

The KauUagirdyas fought according to the A6vam©dha with Arjuna: 
Arcitah prayayau bhCmau dak^inam salilarnavam 
Tatrapi Dravicjair Andhrair Audrair Mahisakair api. 

Tatha Kaullagireyaifica yuddham asU Kintinah. 

About Kfildhala compare General Sir A. Cunningham’s Arckosoloffical 
Survey of India^ vol. VIII, pp. 123, 126. 

Compare what is said about the town Kollagira in the Indian Antiquary^ 
vol. XIV, p. 23, note 22: “it appears that Kollagira was another name 
of Kollapura or Kolhapur.” See ibidem^ vol. Ill, pp. 209, 210 in the 
article “ The Geography of Ibn Batata’s Indian Travels,” by Col. H. 
Yule: “ The Koil prince must be the Kola-tiri or Cherakal Raja, whose 
kingdom was called Kola-ndda.** About Kolatta^ndiu, the district about 
Tellicherry, see Indian Antiqmry, yol. Yllly pp. 116, 146. Compare also 
Dr. Gundert’s Malayalam and English Dictionaryy p. 318, under Kblam : “4. 
North Malabar, subject to Kolattiri or Kolaswarnpam.” 

About the Cora or Koftgu kings confer among others the Indian Anri- 
quaryy vol. 11, pp. L'jS, 271 ; vol. V, pp. 133-140; vol. VI, pp. 99-103. 

About the c^nge of the I into r in words like Koli compare General Sir 
A. Cunningham’s ArchmUgical Survey of India, vol. XI, p. 101: “I paid 
a visit to the old site of Koran, or Kordwa^dih, because the people agreed in 
stating that the old name of the place was Kolpur, which I thought might 
perhaps be connected with the old city of Koli, the birth-place of Mayadevi. 
But.. the position of Korondih ... is much too distant to be identified with 
that of iTo/i.” Compare also the late Mr. John A. C. Boswell’s Manual of 
the NelUtre District, p. 167; “ The Yerukalas in this district state that their 
tribe name in their own language is Kurru, also Kola** 
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and Kols, which is still occasionally asserted to exist and to 
which I have repeatedly alluded. 

The Kolis appear originally as mountaineers, but after¬ 
wards descending to the plains, some settled down as agri¬ 
culturists, while many others selecting the seashore became 
fishermen and sailors.^^ 

The Koli mountaineers were not long ago the guardians 
of the hill-passes, especially of those in the Ajanta range and 
in the Western Ghats. Their ancient position as lords of the 
mountains is to this day certified by the fact that the 


See C. Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. I, p. 137 (or 108): 
“ Bhilla sitzen hier noch in dem Qrwzgebirge nach Malva, RajpuUna und 
siidlicher ; ein grosser Theil der BevOlkerung besteht ana einem andern 
ursprttnglich abnlichen Volke, den Kuli (JTo/a), welches aber Brahmanische 
Sitten dem grossom Theile nach angenommen hat.” Compare further Rev. 
M. A. Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes^ vol. II, pp, 307-316. 

Sir George Campbell remarks in his Ethnology of India about the Koolena 
on pp. 42-45 as follows: “I find, however, that the opinion of those quali¬ 
fied to judge seems to tend to the belief that there is no essential difference 
between the two tribes (the Koolees and Bheels). Forbes in his Ras Mala says. 
‘ Koolees or Bheels, for though the former would resent the classification, the 
distinctions between them need not be here noticed.’ Captain Probyn says : 
‘ I think there is no actual difference between Koolees and Bheels. Their 
religion is the same.’ Mr. Ashbumer: ‘ There is no real difference between 
Bheels and Koolees; their habits, physiognomy and mode of life are the 
same, modified by local circumstances.’ And the Rev. Mr. Dunlop Moore 
says: ‘ Koolees frequently marry Bheel wives.’ Other authorities, however, 
say that they do not intermarry. They both seem to claim a northern and 
not a southern origin, pointing to the hills of Rajpootana and the north 
of Goozerat. The Bheels say that they were originally called Kaiyos ; Sir 
John Malcolm says that they are related to the Meenas of Rajpootana, and 
once ruled in the Jeypore country, Forbes again tells us that the Koolees 
were originally called Mairs, while in Rajpootana, Col. Tod speaks of Mairs 
or Meenas as one race . . . Though probably in the main of the same class 
and similar origin, the Koolees and Bheels are now quite distinct tribes, and 
there is this considerable difference that the Koolees have come much more 
into contact with Aryan blood civilization . .. The Koolees are the .Abori¬ 
gines of Goozerat (where they now live in considerable number), and of 
the hills adjoining that Province, The hills east of Goozerat are called 
‘ Kolwan ’ and seem to be the property of Koolee tribes ., . The Bheels are 
the proper possessors of the hills farther in the interior and east of the 
Koolees , . , The Koolees seem to be scattered down the Coast country 
nearly as far as Goa, and north again into the ‘ Thurr ’ and the neighbour¬ 
hood of Scinde. While the wilder Koolees of the hills are like the Bheels, 
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famous sanctuary at Mahabalgdvara is under the hereditary 
wardenship of Kolis. 

Many shrines throughout India are associated with the 
lowest classes of the population, as we have seen, when 
speaking of the temples at M§lk5ta, Puri and Trevandrum. 
The sanctuary at Mahabalesvara over a spring which is sup¬ 
posed to be the source of the Ejrishua, though said to have 
been founded by a Sattara Brahman, named Anagada, is 
under the hereditary superintendence of a Koli family, and 
the chief official in charge is a Koli. Such a Koli is called 
Gangaputra, and whatever offerings a worshipper makes 
after bathing form the perquisite of the Kolis and are taken 
by them. “At the temple of Mahabalesvara also,” thus 
writes the Hon. ViSvanath Narayan Mandlick, “ the Kolis 
“ hold a hereditary position, and the Guravas, who worship 
the Linga in that temple, appear more closely allied to the 
hUl tribes than to the inhabitants of the plains; they 
the Gurams) have, however, no connection with the shrine 
of the Krishnd, where the Kolis alone are the principal 

the mass of more civilised Eoolees are said to be not only fairer and more 
Caucasian in feature, but also more sly and cunning and less truthful . . 
The wilder tribes of the race are still predatory, and Forbes mentions the 
Koolees as by far the most numerous of the arm-bearing castes who in 
former days, living in the hills between Goozerat and Itajpootana, disturbed 
the country. He describes them as of diminutive stature, with eyes which 
bore an expression of liveliness and cunning, clothes few, arms bows and 
arrows, habits swift and active, bold in assault, but rapid in flying to the 
jungles, independent in spirit, robbers, averse to industry, addicted to 
dru^enness, and quarrelsome when intoxicated; formidable in anarchy, 
but incapable of uniting among themselves. This description seems exceed¬ 
ingly well to apply to the wild Bheels of modem days, whom indeed Forbes 
classes with the Koolees... Lassen in his map places Koolees (Kolas he calls 
them) in the centre of Elattywar ... The Kolees of the Simla hills and 
Domes of Kumaon are merely inferior castes living among the general 
population.” 

Compare the Gasetteer of Awrcmgahad^ Bombay 1884, p. 280 : ** The Kolis 
belong to the aborigineB, and are of low but respectable caste. They are 
divided into the Kolis of the hilly countries, and the Kolis of the plains. 
They are also arranged in separate tribes, and were formerly very trouble¬ 
some. Several tribes of Kolis guarded the passes of the Ajanta range under 
their own N4iks, while others attached themselves to the Bhils ; but the majo¬ 
rity have long settled down to peaceful callings, and the land-holding Kolis 
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ofiicers in charge/’ The origin of the famous Mahaba- 
ledvara temple is ascribed to the Paulastya Havana. He 
compelled Siva, so runs the tradition, by his severe penance 
on the mountain Kailasa, to surrender to him his Pram 
Linga. The terrified gods tried every means to regain it, but 
their attempts were fruitless. At last Visnu raised his Cakra 
to prevent the sun-rays from descending to the earth, and 
Havana, who was then at Q-okarna, believing that the sun 
was setting prepared to perform his Sandhyavandanam. 
But the Pram Lihga^ which he carried in his hand, prevented 
him from performing properly his worship. He, therefore, 
requested Oanapati to take temporary charge of the Linga. 
The god assented, but pretending that the Linga was too heavy 
placed it on the ground. Once there, it remained fixed in 
spite of all the attempts of the Eaksasa to remove it. When 
trying for the fifth time he cried as his strength was 
failing: “ 0 Mahabahy^ O great power! which expression 
is said to have given the name to the place.®^ 


deny aU affinity with those of the hiUs. In the village establishment, the 
Koli is most generally associated with the occupation of a water-carrier, and 
the Kunbi drinks water from his hands. He is known by his ehumlx^ or 
twisted cloth which he wears on his head in order to rest the waterpot; but 
he is often a good fanner, or is engaged as a musician, handicraftsman, 
weaver, palanquin bearer, fisher, labourer . .. They use meat, diink spirits, 
bury their dead, worship Khandobd, Bairob&, and Bhav&ni, and employ 
Br&hmans for religious ceremonies, but have also priests of their own.’* 
See Historical and JDescriptwe Sketch of H. H. the Nizam's JDominionSj compiled 
by Syed Hossain Bilgrami, b.a., and G. Willmott, Bombay, 1883, vol. I, p. 
310 : At one time they (the Kolis) acted as guards in the hill passes on the 
northern frontier and in the Ajanta hills; there is a tribe of Kolis who had 
charge of the Ghaut passes.’* The Kambali Kurumbas make and wear 
chamlis (kambalis) in the same manner; see p. 229, n. 107. 

I agree with Sir George Campbell so far as their relationship with the 
Bhils is concerned, the latter I have proved to be Dravidians, see pp. 19, 
79-85. 

** See The Shrine of the River Krishna at the Village of Mah&bal56- 
vara,” by B&o S&heb Vishvan&th N&rayan Mandlick in the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the JRoyal Asiatic Society^ vol. IX, pp. 260-261. 

^ See ibidem, pp. 267, 268. Compare also Arehaological Survey of India, 
vol. VIII, pp. 143, 144, about Havana’s connection with the lihga of 
** Mahadeo Ravai^ieftvara.” 
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The oonneotion of the ancient hill tribes with many cele¬ 
brated Indian shrines is also admitted by the Hon. ViSvanftth 
Narayan Mandlick. The above tradition of Gokarna/^ he 
says, ‘‘ points out to the origin of these places of Lihga worship 
by the influence of, if not amongst, the wild tribes of the 
mountains of whom Ravana is a fair representative. The 
actual position of the Kolis at the temples of the Krishna 
and also at Mahabaledvara, appears to confirm the above 
conclusion. The serpent is connected with both these 
** temples, and from the Linga temples he seems to be quite 
inseparable. In the latter he is represented as being coiled 
round the Linga^ while in the temple of the Krishna, a living 
one is supposed to be guarding its sources.’’ ^ 

The most accurate description of the Kolis has been 
written by Captain A. Macintosh, to whose account we 
owe, in fact, the greater part of our information about 
these people. Yet, he is compelled to admit: “ We cannot 
expect to glean much authentic information of an historical 
description from an ignorant and unlettered people like the 
“ Kolis. The few traditions they possess relative to their first 
‘‘settlement iu their present locations and of subsequent 


Read also Dr. Fr. Buchanan’s Journey from Madras through the countries of 
Mysore, Canara and Malabar, second edition, vol. II, p. 316. Oaukarna, or 
the cow’s horn(?), is a place of great note among the Brahmans, owing to a 
celebrated image of Siva called Mahabaleswara. The image is said to have 
been brought from the mountain Coila by Ravana, king of Lanca, He 
wished to carry it to his capital; but having put it down here, the idol 
oecame fixed in the place, where it stands to this day.” 

^ The Kanara people regard Ookarna as holier than Benares; for they 
say: 

Gokarpam ca mahakadi vi^vanatho mahabalah 
KOtitlrtham ca Gafigayah samudram adhikam phalam ; ” 
according to the Journal of the Bombay Royal Asiatic, vol. IX, p. 268. 
Compare in the Indian Antiquary, vol. Ill, pp. 247, 248, Dr. J. Gerson 
daCunha’s account of the legend concerning the lihga of W&luhesvara, 
the present Malabar Hill, with which lihga the Kolis seem also to be con¬ 
nected: “The Kolis, who, as will be shown hereafter, were the original 
inhabitants of Bombay, pay special devotion to this liitga .... (their) 
principal quarter in the whole Kohkan, I suppose, is Khlaba.” 
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‘‘ eveots until within the last century appear to be involved in 
‘‘ muoh obscurity and confusion/^ The late Mr. Alexander 
Kinloch Forbes mentions in his Rds Mala the legendary des¬ 
cent of the Kolis from Yuvana§va, the father of Mandhatr.®* 
Captain Macintosh repeatedly mentions in his Account 
the great veneration in which the Kolis hold the well-known 


See “ An Account of the Tribe of the Mhadeo Kolies,” by Captain A. 
Macintosh, in the Madras Journal of Literature and Sciencey vol. V., pp. 
71-112, 238-279; compare also Indian Antiquaryy vol. II, p. 164 ; vol. Ill, 
pp. 76, 77,126, 127, 186-196, 222, 224, 227, 228, 248 ; vol. V, p. 8, and Sir 
G. Campbell’s Ethnology of India in the Appendix to vol. XXXV, of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengaly pp. 46, 53, 123, 125. 

In the Rds Moldy London, 1878, pp. 78-79, we read : “ A similar fabulous 
descent is given to the Koolees from Youwanashwa, the father of Mandhata 
Kaja. Thoir ancestor, Koolee, was brought up by a sage in the forest, and 
always led a jungle life, whence it happened, as the bard says, that his descen- 
dants, though in the towns they are of little importance, are lions in the jungle. 
The Koolees lived for a long time on the sea-shore, in the neighbourhood of 
the Indus, but they were removed to the country about the Null by the god¬ 
dess Hinglaz, and brought with them the earth-nut called ‘ beerd,’ which 
even in famine does not fail. They wore called at this time Mairs, as well 
as Koolees, and Sonung Mair was their leader. He left twelve sons, each of 
whom became the head of a clan ... In these times, says the bard, there 
was not so great a population in Goozerat, but there was much forest, and 
the Bheels and Koolees lived in security. They were doubtless then, as now, 
hereditary and professional plunderers, ‘soldiers of the night,* as they 
describe themselves. Raja Kurun Solunkee is the first ruler of Goozerat on 
record who devoted his attention to putting a curb upon these wild tribes.’* 

Captain Macintosh derived the term Kuli from the Koli tribe. He writes 
in a note on p.71: “On a former occasion, I ventured to derive the term 
Coolyy applied by us to porters, labourers or persons who work for hire, in 
the following manner—^as the fishermen, boatmen, and many of the common 
labourers, at Bombay, and along the coast, are Kolies, the term Qooly may 
have originated among the English at Bombay. A passenger coming 
ashore, when a ship arrived from Europe, might have wished to give a box 
or package in charge to a native (probably a person of rank or caste); he 
would say, or a servant in attendance might say, that he would fetch a 
Koly, or a certain number of Kolies, to take ‘ master’s baggage* to the shore. 
Thus the term would have become familiar, and, in the course of time, 
would be indiscriminately applied to all porters or labourers, and soon 
have spread among the few English settled in India in those days.” 

In the above-mentioned Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words and 
Bhrases is on p. 192 the expression Cooly also connected with the Kolis: 
“The origin of the word appears to have been a nomen gentiloy the name 
(Kelt) of a race or caste in Western India, who have long performed such 
offices as have been mentioned . . According to Dr. H, V. Carter, the KoVis 
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Khandoba, whom I consider as a national deity of the Gau- 
dian Khands.®® 

The Kolis have among them a tradition, according to 
which they are the descendants of the famous Valmiki, the 
poet of the Eamayana. It may be that the similarity 
of the profession embraced by Valmiki—previously to his 
becoming a poet—and by the Kolis, has something to do 
with this belief. Both are celebrated as robbers.®^ 

According to the last census report, the Kolis number 
2,488,372 souls: 1,669,302 live in Bombay, 429,688 in 
Baroda, 213,966 in Hyderabad, and 123,171 in the Punjab, 
&o.®® 

The Kohlia in Bhandftra and Chanda, who are agricul¬ 
turists, have a distinct Qond type, and have retained many 
Gond customs.®® 


proper are a true hill-people whose especial locality lies in the Western 
Ghats, and in the northern extension of that range, between 18° and 24° N. 
latitude.'* 1 have referred on p. 131, n. 28, to another passage of this 
article in the Glossary, 

I have already on p. 131 declared myself against this explanation. 
Though it is a matter of minor importance, I may observe as an additional 
proof that the tribal name is always pronounced JSToli, and not Kdli, 

3® See ibidemj p. 106 : “ The Kolies pay their adorations to all the Hindoo 
deities, but their chief object of worship is Khundy-row, commonly called 
Khundobah.’* 

3’ See ibidem^ p. 82 : One of the descendants of Neeshad and a female 
shoodur, were the parents of the Poolkuss; and a male of the Neeshad lineage 
and a female of the Poolkuss family, were the parents of the Koly. He was 
to subsist, by killing whatever animals he encountered in the jungles and 
forests. It may further be stated, that the Kolies say that they are the 
descendants of Valmik, the distinguished author of the Bamayan, who, 
although of Brahman parentage, and born at Veer Walla, twenty-four miles 
south-east of Poona, it is said, followed the life of a Koly.” About the 
Koolees or Bheels see Sir G. Campbell’s Ethnology of India^ p. 46. 

33 According to the Indian Antiquary, vol. VI, p. 233, the late Rev. Dr. 
John Wilson derived the name of the Kolis from the Sanskrit word kula, a 
clan. I need not dilate on the groundlessness of this etymology. Compare 
p. 133. 

39 See Rev. M. A. Sherring’s Mindu Tribes and Castes, vol. II, p. 109: 
** They have a remarkable faculty for selecting the best sites for irrigation 
reservoirs; and to possess a large tank is their highest ambition. On the 
lands watered by these tanks they cultivate sugar-cane and rice.” 
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I believe that the Korin (Kohris) are of the same extrac¬ 
tion as the Kolis. The former are said to have emigrated 
from Benares, in the train of a Bhonsla prince of the 
Ohandah branch.^ I am also inclined to connect the Koiria 
of Bengal with both these tribes.^^ 

Whether there exists any connection between the Kolis and 
the Q-aulis is doubtful. As was the case with Gauda^ so also is 
the term Oauli differently interpreted. Some derive the name 
GauU from the Sanskrit word go, cow, and explain Gauli to 
signify cowherd, others connect it with KolL It is even pos¬ 
sible that both derivations are right, and that the term Gauli 
represents originally two different, but equal-sounding words; 
one being derived from Koli and the other from g6. In the 
first case it has an ethnological and in the other a professional 
meaning. To those Gaulis who are cowmen both terms are 


^ Seo ibidem, pp. 107, 108 : They produce sugar-cane in large quan¬ 
tities, the production of which is chiefly in their hands. The tribe has 
distinguished itself for its great enterprise and energy in the excavation of 
noble tanks and in the formation of numerous embankments.’* According 
to the census of 1881, the Koris amount to 946,851, 843,422 of whom are 
found in the North-Western Provinces, 48,826 in the Central Provinces, and 
43,665 in Bengal. Compare Mr. Charles Grant’s Gazetteer of the Central 
Provinces, pp. 61, 137, 181, 194 and 438 on the Koris (Kohris). 

Compare Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of India, pp. 320, 321: “ In some 
districts the Koiris appear to bo more numerous than the Kurmis. The 
distinction between them is, that the former are generally market gardeners 
as well as agriculturists. Buchanan estimated that there were 30,000 
families of Koiris in the Shahabad District, and 45,000 families in Bihar. 
.... A learned pandit informs me that the derivation of the name is ku, 
earth, and ari, enemy. They are so called from their constant attacks on the 
soil. Koiris, men and women, are always troubling it. . . Every three years 
they make offerings on a hiU ^own as the Marang Boru of the Kols, the god 
that is invoked by the aborigines, especiaUy when rain does not faU in due 
season.” See also Rev. M. A. Sherring’s Mindu Tribes and Castes, vol. I, 
pp. 326, 326 : “ These (the Koerls) and the Kumbhis are the great agri¬ 
cultural classes of these provinces. . . The Koerls and Kumbhis are 
agriculturists by profession. . . The Koerls are the principal growers of 
poppy, and producers of opium, both in Benares and Behar. . . The Koerls 
are numerous in the district of Jhftnsi, where they pursue the occupation of 
weaving. Their tradition is, that they came from Benares about seven 
hundred years ago.” The census report of 1881 mentions 3,067 Koeris in 
Assam and 1,204,884 Koeris in Bengal. Rev. Sir G. Campbell’s Ethnology 
of India, p. 107. 


19 
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applicable. The Mahadeo Kolis assert that their ancestors 
subdued the Gaulis, and to these are also ascribed most 
of the earlier graves. The Gauli chiefs, according to tradi¬ 
tion, ruled in the Central Provinces long before the Gond 
Bajas. I believe that future enquiry will prove that the^ 
Gauli Rajas were not Aryans, but that they, like other 
tribes similarly named, belonged to the Gaudian raoe.^^ 

I must not omit to mention here the ancient tribes of the 
Kulinday Kulutay (Koluta, Koluka) and Kauluta (Kaulubha), 
who inhabited the high mountain ranges of the Himalaya 
in North India. Their names occur in one form or other in 
the Mahabharata, Ramayana, Visnu Purana, Brhatsamhita, 
Mudraraksasa and elsewhere in Sanskrit literature, while 
Ptolemy’s KvXivBpLVTj (Kylindrine, VII. 1, 42) coincides in 
position with the country which some of these tribes formerly 


** Refer to pp. 114 and 116, n. 12, where the Oaulas are mentioned. 

See Mr. Charles Grant’s Gazetteer of the Central Provinces, p. 301 : 
** Among the people (of Nagpur) tradition, widespread though vague, is not 
wanting, pointing to a time far anterior to the Gonds, when throughout 
Deogarh Gaull cluefs held sway. The exploits and renown of these ancient 
ohiofs are often referred to in the songs of the villagers. There are forts 
too, and tanks and temples, or remnants of such structures, evidently the 
handiwork of races preceding the Gonds... * It was a Gaull, not a Gond king 
so our father told us,’ this is the common answer to all questions respecting 
such relics.” The same legend is told about the fortifications of Ramtek, 
ibidem^ p. 428. Compare in the Indian Antiquary^ vol. I, pp. 204, 206, 
Mr. W. F. Sinclair’s article on the “ Gauli Raj ” in Khandosh and the 
Central Provinces; “1 think, therefore, that the most probable explanation 
of the Qauli Ray is this,—^that Gauli was the surname, or nickname, of a 
family of princes (and not of a nation) of Aryan race who established them¬ 
selves in the valleys of the Tapti and Narmada during the great migration 
southward which ended in the colonization of the Dekhan by the Aryan 
Marathas.” Mr, Sinclair’s remarks were criticized by Mr. W. Ramsay on 
p. 268; notice also Mr. Sinclair’s query : “ Hemad Pant and the Gkiuli Rajas ” 
in the Indim Antiquary, vol. VI, pp. 277, 278, 

Captain A. Macintosh remarks in his Account of the Mhadeo Holies ” 
in the Madras Journal of Literature and Sdenee, vol. V (1837), pp. 261-262 ! 

There is a popular tradition among the people in this part of the country, 
that the Gursees were the original inhabitants of the Dukhan, and that they 
were displaced from the hilly tracts of the country by the race of Goullies or 
cowherds. These Goullies, it is said, subsequently rebelled against their law. 
ful prince, who detached an army that continued unceasing in their exer- 
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occupied. The similarity of their name with that of the Kolis 
and of the Kulu district is therefore not accidental.^® 

CHAPTER IX. 

On the Kois, Konds, Kands, Gonds, &c. 

Much as the several tribes, whose names head this 
chapter, diifer from one another in their manners, dialects 
and appearance, still there exists such a general resemblance 
between them, that, as has been pointed out by one of the 
greatest geographers of our century, the late Karl Bitter^ 
all these various races, however considerable may be the 
distances at which they live apart from one another, must be 


tions until they exterminated the entire race of GouUies . . It is a common 
practice with such of the inhabitants of the plains as bury their dead, as 
well as the hill tribes to erect thurgahs (tombs commonly of a single stone), 
near the graves of their parents. In the vicinity of some of the Koly 
villages and near the site of deserted ones, several of these thurgahs are 
occasionally to be seen, especially near the source of the Bhaum river. Tho 
people say they belonged to Gursees and Goullies of former times. The 
stones with many figures in relief roughly carved upon them, and one of 
these holding a drum in his hand, and in the act of beating time on it, are 
considered to have belonged to the Gursees who are musicians by profession. 
The other thurgahs with a Saloonka (one of the emblems of Mhadeo) and a 
band of women forming a circle round it, with large pots on their heads, are 
said to bo Goully monuments. This may be reckoned partly confirmatory of 
the tradition.” 

Consult about the Gaulis also the Gazetteer of Aurangabad^ pp. 136, 226,^ 
278, 279. 

*3 About references concerning Kulinday KulUtay KolUkay Kdluta and 
Kauldta consult Bothlingk and Roth’s JSanskrit Worterbuch. About Kauluibha 
see Lassen’s Indische Altherthumskundey vol. I, p. 67 (p. 75 second 
edition), and vol. II, pp. 206, 207. Lassen desires to substitute for Kauluta 
in Mudrftr&ksasa KaulUbha especially on the authority of Plinius who^ 
in his Historia NaturaliSy lib. VI, cap. 22, mentions that: “Ultra 
(Gangem) siti sunt Modubae, Molindae. . . . Colubaey Orxulae, etc.” In vol. 
I, p. 647 (661), Lassen speaks of the Rulindas: “ Die Kulinda wohnten nach 
dem Epos im hochsten Himalaya und zwar ostwarts bis zu den Ganges- 
Quellen.” 

Ptolemy assigns the sources of the Vipafia, Satadru, Yamuna and Gafiga 
to the country Kylindrine : ” 'Yirb btrks Bifidaios xal tow ZapdSpov xal rod 
Aiofiovra Ktd rod rdyyou ^ ” The inhabitants of this district 

were the Kulindas, About Kylindrine compare also Sir A. Cunningham’s 
Ancient Geography of IndiUy pp. 136-138, where it is identified with Jaland* 
hara, whose “antiquity is undoubted, as it is mentioned by Ptolemy aa 
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regarded as representatives of one and the same nation. 
They are still in occupation of nearly the whole area of that 
portion of the Indian continent which stretches from Khan- 
desh on the west to Ghanjam on the east. 

Koi, Kui (contracted into Ku), Godu, Gauda, Gondu, 
Goandu, Gand, Koand, Kond (Kondh, Khond) or Kand 
(Khand) are all derivatives, as has already been shown, 
from the root Ko or Ku, mountain, so that their very name 
indicates a raoimtaiwfier- I have previously alluded to 
the peculiarity that both Linguals and Dentals are used 
in the formation of the derivatives of Ko, We need not, 


Kulindrine or Ktulindrine, which should probably be corrected to Sulindrine^ 
as the K and :S are frequently interchanged in Greek manuscripts.'' 

Read also in H. H. Wilson's Vishnu-purdna edited by F. Hall the 
notes on the KulQtas (Kolukas), vol. II, p. 174, and Kulindas, p. 180. 
According to H. H. Wilson the Kulindas were mountaineers, see Fr. Johnson's 
Selections from the Mahabharata, p. 65. 

Varahamihira mentions the KulUtaa in his Bfhatsaxhhita, Chapter XIV, 
si. 22 and 29 : 

DUi paScimOttarasyam Mandavya-Tukhara-Talahala-Madrati, 

Admaka-fTM/a^a-Lahaf^a-Stnrajya-Hrsiihha-Vanakhasthah. 22. 

Aidanyam Merukana?(arajya-Pa4upala-Klra-Ka^mlrah. 

Abhisara*Parada-Tahga^a- KulUta- Sairindha*yanara$ti'ah. 29. 

Sir Alexander Cunningham considers the question of these hill tribes at 
length in the Survey of India, vol. XIV, pp. 125-136, 137-139 : 

“ The origin of the Kunets, who form the bulk of the population in the 
TaUeys of the Bias, the Satlej and the Tons Rivers, has long engaged my 
attention ; and I believe that I have now solved the puzzle by identifying 
them with the Kunindae or Kulindas of early Hindu history. Under both of 
these forms their name is still preserved in the districts of Kulu on the Bias 
and Kundwar on the Satlej. The Vishnu Purana gives the name of Kulinda, 
which is supported by Ptolemy’s Kulindrine, a district occupying the whole 
of the upper tract between the Bibasis or Bias River and the Ganges. It 
corresponds therefore most exactly with the Kunet District of the present 
day. Varaha Mihira places the Kunindae along with the Kashmiras, Abhi- 
saras, KulCtas, and Sairindhas, and makes theii- country ono of his nine divi¬ 
sions of India. In another place he marks their position still more 
definitely as being to the east of Madras. (Madreeo anyaeeha Kauninda,) 
He also speaks of the King of the Kunindas. This was about A.D. 560, but 
we have coins of the King of Euninda {Rajnya Kunindaea), which date 
before the Christian era. For Kauninda the Markandeya Parana reads Kau^ 
linda, which agrees with the Kudinda of the Vishnu Purana. It would 
seem therefore that these are only two readings of the same name. This 
conjecture is strongly supported by the fact that much more than half of 
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therefore, be sarprised to see that the' Telugu Kodu^ e.g,^ 
corresponds to the Sanskrit Konda (in Kondabhatia) and 
Oondaj though konda in Telugu signifies only mountain and 
not mountaineer, which meaning is expressed by K<m4arudu.^ 

The principal Gond tribes call themselves Koitor. Telugu 
people regard the last syllable tor of this term as identical 
with the word daray master, which is not improbable, as the 
Kois affix this term to names, Bhima is called by them 
Bhimadur. The Kois of the Bhadracala and Bekapalli 
taluks in the Upper Godavari district are called Domlu 
(masters) only by their Mala and Madiga servants, for this 
title is otherwise generally conceded only to the Velama 
land-owners. 

It is a well-known fact that a word often loses its original 
meaning when it is used as a proper name. Koi designates 


the population of Kulu is Kunet. ... I have now traced the Kaunindas 
up to the third century B.C., when they were a rich and powerful people. 
But there is still earlier mention of the people in the Mahftbhftrata, where 
the Kulindas are said to have been conquered by Arjuna. From the contei^ 
Wilson rightly concluded that they were mountaineers and neighbours of 
the Traigarttas or people of Kangra. In the Vishnu Purftna I find not only 
the K^lindas but also Kulindopatyakas or * Kulindas dwelling along the foot 
of the hills,’ which describes exactly the tract of plain country bordering 
the hills in which Srughna, the capital of the Kaunindas, was situated.’* 
About Kulu or Kullu see Sir W. W. Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of Indiay 
vol. V, pp. 466-469: The character of the hill-men resembles that of 
moat other mountaineers in its mixture of simplicity, independence, and 
superstition. Polyandry still prevails in Sooraj, but has almost died out 
elsewhere. It consists simply of a community of wives amongst brothers, 
who hold all their other goods in common, and regard their women as 
labourers on the farm. The temples usually occupy picturesque sites, and 
are dedicated rather to local deities than to the greater gods of the Hindu 
Pantheon.” 

Compare also Mr. J. W. McOrindle’s Ancient India as described by 
Ftolemyy pp. 106, 109, 110. 

** The Telugu people call the Gonds, Konds or Kands, Koya^ Kdyavddu 
(pi. KOyavandlu), Kodu (pi. Kodulu), GdndUy Kondaru^Uy &c. We read in 
Lieutenant Maepherson’s Report upon the Khonds of the Districts of Gaiyam 
and Cuttaeky Calcutta, 1842, p. 20, §42, the following acepunt: “The 
Hindu name for this people which we have adopted, Khondy in the pliual 
Khondoolooy means mountaineer, from the Teloogoo word signifying a hilL 
Their sole native appellation south of the MahanvMee is Koinga or KtoingUy 
which may be a corruption of Kulinga, which, by the exchange of convertible 
letters may be Rutinduy meaning in Sanskrit and thence in Tamil a bar* 
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thus a mountaineer, but this radical meaning of the term 
was forgotten by that tribe when some of them had settled 
permanently in the plains. The Malvah or Gutta-Kois 
(Hill-Kois) are in consequence distinguished from the Sassi- 
Kois (Plain-Kois). The Khonds, on the other hand, call their 
own country Kui Dina or Kui Pruti^ and that of the Uriyaa 
Saasi Dina, 

The Kois worship as deities K^turadu, Adamaraju, Kor- 
rarftju (who governs the tigers), Kommalamma, Sarlamma, 
and others. The five Pan4ava brothers, especially Arjuna 
and Bhima, are highly revered. They have imitated the 
step of Bhima in their dance. The Kois or Koyas in the 
Nizamis Dominions preserve a legend according to which 
they are descended from Bhima and a wild superhuman 
woman whom he met in the woods.^® 


darian, a savage mountaineer . . . They employ as distinctive epithets of their 
race, the terms—and MullarOf the latter signifying kill people^ from 
a root common to Tamul and Teloogoo, the Khonds designate the alpine 
portions of Orissa solely by its Hindn name (from the root) ‘ Malwa,' 
meaning highlands. The Hindu people they caU Sassi, a word whose 
eignification is not ascertained. The Khonds, who inhabit the mountains 
are styled Maliah Koinga, those of the low country Sassi Koinga.'*' 

The fifth volume of the Calcutta Review (January—June 1846) contains 
on p. 26 the following note: “ Respecting the name of Khonds, Lieutenant 
Hill remarks, that, in their own language, ‘ they call themselves Knee. A 
single Khond is called Kwinga. By Uriyas, they are called Khonds and 
by the Telingas, Kodaltl and often KodCwanUltl or hill people.” According 
to Pir W. W. Hunter in his Orissa, vol, II, p. 71 : “The word Kandh, 
like Mali and the tribal names of other hill tribes, means in the aboriginal 
languages ‘ mountaineer.’ ’* 

About the Gftnds or Gandas consult Mr. Charles Grant’s Gazetteer of the 
Central Provinces of India, pp. lOO, 103, 247, 261, 412, 413, and 457. They 
cultivate some land in Raigarh, Laira and Sambalpur, but they seem not to 
be regarded as good cultivators. The population of Laira is chiefly agri*^ 
cultural and consists of Gonds, Khonds and Gandas. On the other hand the 
Gandas are generally classified as weavers. Their number in the Central 
Provinces amounts to 260,138. 

Koinga is the plural of Koi, nga being the plural termination in the 
Kond lang^ge. A similar termination exists in the Koi language on the 
Godavan, e.g., mdra, tree, pi. marafigu ; gogg^ii^ cock, goggOdifigu; 
carriage, bap<iifigu; go^li, axe, go44eliflga. 

^ See the Rev. John Gain’s articles on The BhadrachaUam and Raka- 
palli Talukas, Godavari District,” in the Indim Antiquary^ vol. Y,pp. SOI- 
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The four tribes to whom the title Kditor is applied are 
the Raj Gtond, Raghuwal, Padal and Dholi, and oooasionallj 


803, 357-369; vol. VIII, pp. 33-36, 219-221; and vol. X, pp. 269-264. 
Read ibidem^ vol. V, pp. 358, 359 : “ Formerly on a certain day in the year 
the Koi men of each village were driven into the jungle by the women 
to hunt, and were not allowed to return unless they brought home some 
game,—a soiall bird, or even a rat, being enough to gpve them the right 
to be welcomed back. This practice is still carried on jby the Koia in tho 
Bastar country, and also by many in the Nizftm’s territory. Mr. Van- 
stavem, whilst boring for coal at Beddadanolu, was visited on that day by 
all the Koi women of the village, dressed up in their lords* clothes, and they 
told him that they had that morning driven their husbands to the forest to 
bring home game of some kind or other. Mr. Vanstavem also states that 
the Kois round Beddadanolu do not eat the goat annually offered for a 
prosperous harvest, but leave it to itself in the jungle tied up to a tree. 

^ * The KoU say that the following gods and goddesses were appointed to be 
worshipped by tho Scidras:— Muttelamma, Maridimahalakahmiy Poturdzu^ and 
KorrazulUi and the following were to receive adoration from the Kois : — Korn- 
malammay Kdtdradu^ Adamarazu. The goddess Mftmili or Lfile must be propi¬ 
tiated early in the year, or else the crops will undoubtedly fail; and she is 
said to bo very partial to human victims . . . All the Kois seem to hold in 
great respect the Pdndava brothers, especially Arjuna and Bhlma. The wild 
dogs or dhols are regarded as the dutaa or messengers of these brothers, and 
the long black booties which appear in large numbers at the beginning of the 
hot weather are called the Pancjava flock of goats. Of course they would on 
no account attempt to kill a dhol^ even though it should happen to attack 
their favourite calf, and they oven regard it imprudent to interfere with 
those diitas when they wish to feast upon their cattle.** In vol. VIII, p. 34, 
we read: “ They say their dance is copied from BKima's march after a 
certain enemy. There is no Koi temple in any village near here, and the 
Kois are seldom if ever to be found near a Hindu temple.*’ 

In the Jeypore territory of the Vizagapatam district a similar practice 
as tho abovementioned prevails. The men are often away for days in 
search of game, and if they return with none of an evening, their women 
pelt them with cow-dung. 

The Historical and Descriptive Sketch of H.H, the NizanCs Dominions 
remarks in vol. I, pp. 326, 326, about the Kois as follows;—“ The Koy(ts or 
Kois (45,300) are an aboriginal race, found chiefly in the Khamani District 
(39,990). They belong to the same family as the Gonds and the other primi¬ 
tive races of Central and Southern India. The Kois say that * they are the 
descendants of Bhimadur, and the local tradition is that when Bhimadur 
accompanied his brother Dbarma Ragu to his forest exile he one day went 
hunting in tho jungle, and there met a wild woman of the woods, whom he 
fell in love with and married. The fruit of their union was the Koi people. 
The tradition farther states that this wild woman was not a human being.’ 
The language spoken by them is similar in some respects to that of the 
Gonds. Like the latter they are noted for their truthful habits . . . The 
fruit of the Ippa tree is dried and reduced to powder. This made into cakes 
and porridge forms their favourite and principal food fur the greater part of 
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the Kolam. The Marias who are likewise styled Koitur, 
represent perhaps now the purest type of the Gonds.^® 

In ancient times these people occupied a much larger 
portion of India than they do now. Their name appears in 
places far distant from one another, in the north, in 
Qonda or Oauda in Oudh, in Khandwa in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, in Oonddl in Kathiawar, in Khandesh and Khanddla 
in Bombay, in Oondmna in Central India, while Khandagiri 
and Ehandapdra testify to their presence in Orissa. Even 


the year. They also distil great quantities of an intoxicating drink from the 
flowers; they will eat the flesh of every animal, not even rejecting that of 
the cow. They seldom remain long in one place, as soon as the productive 
powers of the soil are exhausted they move to another spot and make a fresh 
clearing. They have no caste, their religion consists of belief in one 
Supreme Being, they also worship the spirits of the mountains and a divinity 
who protects them from the ravages of tigers. They regard heaven as a 
large and strong fort where there is an abundance of rice stored up for those 
who are permitted to enter. Hell is a place in which an iron cow con¬ 
tinually gnaws the flesh of .the imfortunato persons detained there. Widows’ 
remarriages are allowed. Their wedding ceremonies are exceedingly 
simple; the betrothed couple have a triangular mark placed on their 
foreheads, they then kneel together, and the ceremony is completed by 
pouring water over the heads of both. The personal appearance of both 
sexes is the reverse of prepossessing.” 

The Gazetteer of the Central Provinces of India, edited by Mr. Charles 
Grant, contains on pp. 137 and 600 the following statements: ” The Marias, 
or as they are called towards the north the Kohiturs .. are in all probability the 
purest type of Gond. It is worthy of note that in villages bordering upon 
the more cultivated tracts the change of name from Maria to JKohitflr, then 
to Jangll Gond, and then to Gond, can be seen in progress, and it is easy to 
imagine that a well-to-do Maria family calling themselves Gond might in 
two or three generations adopt the more fashionable style of Kaj Gond 
(p. 137). . Gotfis and Kols, or as they are commonly called GotdwOrs and 
Koiwttrs—the termination wdr being a Telugu affix, signifying person or man 
—are the aborigines of the country (Upper Godavari). Although almost 
identical in customs and in language, they do not eat together or inter¬ 
marry, the Kols claiming superiority over the GotSs. The proper name for 
the Kois is ‘ Koitor,* and this is what they call themselves. By the 
Telingas they are called Koidhoras, the word ‘ dhora ’ meaning gentleman 
or sahib. This error has probably arisen from the last syllable of ‘ Koitor ’ 
having been taken for ‘ dhora,’ owing to the similarity of sound. The 
Kols, where they come into contact with the Telinga population, have 
adopted many of their customs. . The Got© keeps more aloof from civili¬ 
sation; but. . the customs of the two races are very similar, and both belong 
to the Gond family (p. 600).” Compare also Indian Antiquary, vol. Till, 
p. 34: ” The custom of calling the Kois doralu {dora » lord, Tel.) has 
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now these tribes are found in all the Presidencies of 
Bombay, Madras, and Bengal, though their chief abode is 
in the Central Provinces.^’ 

The Uriyas aspirate the final c?, hence the name is often 
spelt Kondh or Kandh, hut this pronunciation is only local. 

Wherever the Gonds, Konds, or Elands are found in their 
own homesteads, far from strangers, they have preserved 
their national virtues, among which honesty, fidelity, and 
hospitality occupy a prominent position. Like many other 
wild tribes they are brave, but they are also cruel and very 
superstitious. In those parts of the country where they 
dwell, the simple-minded Gonds are feared as dangerous 
sorcerers and intimate friends of the evil spirits. 

About the Religious Doctrines of the Khonds Captain Mac- 
pherson makes the following remarks: “ There is one Supreme 


been traced by some {Central Provinces Gazetteer^ p. 600) to the endings 
tor in the word Koitor^ This has always seemed to me (Rev, Mr. Cain) 
rather doubtful, as this honorific affix is not only conceded to the Kois^ but 
also to several other castes, e.g,<, the (true) Vollamma caste, and to all the 
most influential natives in the independent or semi-independent neighbour¬ 
ing states.” The Gonds in the Singbhfim District are called Dorowas 
or Naika, See Dalton’s Ethnology^ p. 277, and Grant’s Gazetteer, p, 137. 
Elsewhere in Narasingpur are found the Dhur Gonds which term appears 
to be identical with the Dhurwe or Naik Gk>nds. I wonder what is the 
meaning of the term Dhur (Dhurwe or Dorowas), and whether it is con¬ 
nected with the word dora. 

About the Marias consult also the Report of the Dependency of Buatar by 
Deputy Commissioner C. L. R. Glasfurd, pp. 46-52: “ 104. The Marias 
and Jhoorias, I should say, are, strictly speaking, a sub-division of the true 
Gnnd family.” 

See Lieutenant Macpherson, p. 13, § 13 ; ” The Khonds are now seen, in 
** both of these situations, within the following ill-defined limits. Upon the 
” east they appear scattered over the wilder tracts of the Ganjam district 
” bordering upon the Ohilka Lake, and are seen in that quarter at a few 
” points, upon the coast of the Bay of Bengal. They are found, on the 
** north-west, on the confines of Gondwana, in longitude 83% while on the 
” west, they extend within the unsurveyed frontier of Berar. They are 
** found as far south as Bustar in latitude 19® 40', while the Zemindary of 
” Paloonda is like that of Kunnapoor possessed by a Khond Chief on the 
” south-east, they are replaced on the limits of the Souradah and Moherry 
” districts in Gkmjam, by the Sourah race, which henceforward occupies 
” the eastern acclivities of the Ghauts to the Godavery. To the north, 
” fifty miles beyond the Mahanuddee, in the meridian of Boad, they are 
** succeeded by the Kole people. On the north-east, they are found high 

20 
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Beisg, self-existing, the Source of Good, and Creator of the 
Universe, of the inferior gods, and of man. This divinity 
is called in some districts, Boora Pennu, or the God of 
Light; in others, Bella Pennu, or the Sun God; and the 
sun and the place from which it rises beyond the sea are 
‘‘the chief seats of his presence. Boora Pennu, in the 
“ beginning, created for himself a consort, who became Tari 
“ Pennu, or the Earth Goddess, and the Source of Evil. 
“ He afterwards created the Earth. As Boora Pennu walked 
“ upon it with Tari, he found her wanting in affectionate 
“ compliance and attention as a wife, and resolved to create 
“ from its substance, a new being, Man, who should render to 
“ him the most assiduous and devoted service, and to form 
“from it also every variety of animal and vegetable life 
“ necessary to man’s existence. Tari was filled with jealousy, 
“ and attempted to prevent his purpose, but succeeded only 
“ so far as to change the intended order of creation. . . Tari 
“ Pennu then placed her hands over the earth, and said, 


‘ ‘ in Cuttack, ^hile Sourahs (not identified with the southern race) there 
“ mhahit the inferior ridges of the Q-hauts.” (Compare his “ Account of the 
Religion of theKhonds” in the Jmt'nal of t?ie Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 
XIII, pp. 220, 221.) 

Compare also Fapers relating to the Aboriginal Tribes of the Central 
Frovinces left in MSS., by the late Rev. Stephen Hislop, missionary of the 
Free Church of Scotland at Nagpore: edited, with notes and preface, by 
R. Temple, C.S.I., 1866, pp. 3 and 4: ** The name of Gond, or Gund, seems 
“ to be a form of Kond, or Kund, the initial gutturals of the two words being 
** interchangeable. . Both forms are most probably connected with Konda — 
“ theTeloogoo equivalent for a mountain—and therefore will signify * the bill 
people.’ And no designation could be more appropriate to the localities 
which the majority of them inhabit. Though they are also found residing 
in the villages of the plains along with the more civilized Hindus, yet 
“ they chiefly frequent the mountain ranges lying between 18° 40' and 23° 40' 
« north latitude, and between 78® and 82^ east longitude. This tract some. 
** what corresponds with the old Mahomedan division of Gondwana, but differs 
** from it in not reaching so far to the east and in extending considerably 
“ further towards the south-east. The Moghul geographers seem to have 
included with the Gonds of Nagpore the Sols on their east frontier, and to 
** have been ignorant of the relationship between them and the inhabitants 
** of Bustar. In the north, Gh>ndsare met with about Saugor and near the 
source of the Hasdo ; on the east, they cross that river into Barguja, where 
they border on the Kols, and are found with Konds and Uriyas in Nowa- 
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* Let these beings you have made exist; you shall create no 
‘‘ more.’ Whereupon Boora caused an exudation of sweat to 
“ proceed from his body, collected it in his hand, and threw 
“ it around, saying : ‘ To all that I have created/ and thence 
arose love, and sex, and the continuation of species. The 
creation was perfectly free from moral and physical evil. 
‘‘ Man enjoyed free intercourse with the Creator. They lived 
‘‘ without labour, .in perfect harmony and peace. They went 
unclothed.. .The lower animals were all perfectly innocuous. 
** The Earth Goddess, highly incensed at the love shown 
towards man thus created and endowed, broke into open 
rebellion against Boora, and resolved to blast the loss of his 
‘‘ new creature by the introduction into the world of every 
“ form of moral and physical evil. . . A few individuals of 
“ mankind entirely rejected evil, and remained sinless; the 
“ rest all yielded to its power, and fell into a state of uni- 
** versal disobedience to the Deity, and fierce strife with one 
‘‘ another. Boora immediately deified the sinless few without 
“ their suffering death. .. Upon the corrupted mass of man- 


“ gudda, Kareal, and Kharond or K&lahandi; in the south, they form the 
“ mass of the population of Bustar and a portion of the inhabitants of 
“ Joypur (in tho Madras Presidency), while they occupy the hills along the 
“ left bank of the Godavory about Nirmul; and on the west, thej^ are inter- 
** mingled with the Hindus of Berar for 30 miles from the right bank of the 
** Wurdah, and, along the KOrs, extend along the hills both north and south 
‘ ‘ of the Narbadda to the meridian of Hindia, where they give place to tho 
** Bhils and Nahals. 

“ In such a large extent of country, as might be expected, they are di- 
“ vided into various branches, and distinguished by specific names. The 
“ classification adopted by themselves is into twelve and a half castes or 
“ classes, in imitation of the Hindus. These are—Raj Gond, Raghuwal, 
** Dadave, Katulyft, Padal, Dholi, Ojhyfll, Thotyal, Koilabhutal, Koikopal, 
“ Kolam, Madyal, and an inferior sort of Padal as the half caste. The first 
** four, with the addition, according to some of the Kolam, are comprehended 
“ under the name of Koitor—^the Gond, par excellence. This term, in its 
“ radical form of Koi, occurs over a wide area, being the name given to the 
“ Meria-sacrificing aborigines of Orissa and to the jungle tribes skirting the 
“ east bank of the Godavory from the apex of the delta as far up nearly as 
“ the mouth of the Indrawati. Its meaning is evidently associated with 
“ the idea of a hiU; the Persian name of which, iToA, approaches it more 
** closely than even the Teloogoo, Kondd, I need scarcely, therefore, add 
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kind, Boora Pennu inflioted high moral penalties, and. • 
entirely withdrew his face and his immediate guardianship 
^^from mankind. He made all who had fallen subject to 
death.. .Universal discord and war prevailed.. .Diseases and 
‘‘ death came upon all creatures; snakes became venomous.. . 
Man. .sank into a state of abject suffering and degrada* 
tion. .Meanwhile, Boora and Tari contended for superiority 
in fierce confiiot; their terrible strife raging throughout 
the earth, the sea and the sky; their chief weapons being 
mountains, meteors and whirlwinds. Up to this point, the 
** Khonds hold the same belief; but from it, they divide into 
“ two sects directly opposed upon the great question of the 
“issue of the contest betweem Boora and his rebel consort. . 
“ The sect of Boora believe that he proved triumphant in the 
“contest, and, as an abiding sign of the discomfiture of 
“ Tari, imposed the cares of childbirth upon her sex.. .The 
“ sect of Tari hold, upon the other hand, that she re- 
“ mained unconquered, and still maintains the struggle with 
“ various success.” I give this interesting story of the 


“ that it has no connection with the interrogative JToi, as some have sup- 
“ posed) nor has Koitorany relation to the SanBkrit Kshatriyaj as suggested by 
“ Sir R. Jenkins. Though there are a few of the more wealthy Koitors who 
“ would gladly pass themselves ofE as Rajputs, yet the great majority of 
** those known by that name resent, with no small vehemence, the imputation 
* * of belonging to any portion of the Hindu community. The sacred thread 
** of the twice-bom, instead of being an object of ambition, is to them a 
** source of defilement.” 

The passage on the Gonds and Khonds in C. Lassen’s Indische Alterthuma- 
kunde, vol. I, pp. 426-432 (or pp. 373-78), should be consulted as well as 
those in the Rev. M. A. Sherring’s Kindu Tribes and Castes^ vol. II, pp. 134- 
162, and vol. Ill, pp. 200 and 206, and Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal, 
pp. 275-304. In the second volume of H. H. Wilson’s Vishyupwrd/ga 
published by F. Hall, p. 163, Bha<g^ is read instead of Khapd^. 

Lieutenant Maepherson gives in his report on p. 61 a list of the Khond 
deities and divides them into national and local deities: In the first class 
are (1) Bera Pennoo or the Earth god; (2) Bella Pennoo, the Sun god, and 
Danzoo Pennoo, the Moon god; (3) Sunde Pennoo, the god of Limits; 
(4) Loha Pennoo, the Iron god or god of Arms; (6) Joogah Pennoo, the god 
of SmaU-pox; (6) Kadzoo Pennoo, or the Village deity; the univental 
genius loci; (7) li)ra Pennoo, the Hill god, Jori Pennoo, the god of Streams, 
and Gossa Pennoo, the Forest god; (8) Moonda Peimoo, the Tank god; 
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creation of the world and the fall of man which Maopherson 
ascribes to the Khonds. It reminds one, however, in many 
of its features of the Biblical Accounts, and fills one with 
wonder that such an uncivilised Indian tribe as the Khonds 
should have so beautiful a legend of their own. 

In the human sacrifices which these tribes offered up in 
days not long gone by, and which even now they have 
not altogether abandoned, they displayed an indescribable 

(9) Soogoo Pennoo or Sidrojoo Pennoo, tlie god of Fountains; (10) Pidzoo 
Pennoo, the god of Bain; (11) Pilamoo Pennoo, the god of Hunting; 
(12) god of Births.” Lieutenant (Captain) Macpherson’s Report was re¬ 
printed under the title of An Account of the Relig^ious Opinions and 
Observances of the Khonds of Ooomsur and Boad*’ in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society^ vol. VII (1843), pp. 172-199, and ** An Account of the 
Ghonds in Orissa” in vol. XIII, 1862, pp. 216-274 of the same journal. 
Besides Bura and Tari there are (pp. 226-228) “ inferior gods divisible into 
two classes, distinguished by their origin, their attributes, and the scope 
of their duties and authority. The gods of the first class sprang from Boora 
and Tari... 1, Pidzu Pennu,the god of Rain. 2, Boorbi Pennu, the goddess 
of new Vegetation and First Fruits. 3, Peteri Pennu, the God of increase. 
4, Klambi Pennu, the God of the Chase. 5, Loha Pennu, the God of war. 
6, Sundi Pennu, the God of Boundaries. 7, Dinga Pennu, the Judge of the 
dead .. . The third class of inferior deities are sprimg from the Gods of the 
first two classes. They are the strictly minor and local deities of the Khonds .. 
The following are the chief of this class of gods. 1, Nadzu Pennu, the Village 
God. 2, Soro Pennu, the Hill God. 3, Jori Pennu, the God of Streams. 4, 
Tozu Pennu, the Family or House God. 6, Mounda Pennu, the Tank God. 6, 
Sooga Pennu, the God of Fountains. 7, Gossa Pennu, the Forest God. 
8, Koosti Pennu, the God of Ravines. 9, Bhora Pennu, the God of New Fruits, 
produced on trees or shrubs.” These two accounts differ in some respects. 
On pp. 243-266 : the worship of Tari PSnnu is described : “In the worship 
paid to Tari Pennu by her sect, the Chief rite is human sacrifice. It is 
celebrated as a public oblation by tribes, branches of tribes or villages both 
at social festivals held periodically, and when special occasions demand 
extraordinary propitiations. And besides these social offerings, the rite is 
performed by individuals to avert the wrath of Tari from themselves and 
their families.” According to Mr. Grant (p. 106) the Gonds worship as a 
rule only “ Bard Deva and Dfild Leva.” 

Colonel Dalton says in his Ethnology of Bengal^ on p. 281: " The 
Gonds are, however, found to have one common object of worship, called, 
according to the linguistic peculiarities of the locality, Bdra Deo, B&da 
Deo, or Badidl Pen. Pen and Deo mean the same, but the signification of 
Bdra or Bdda I am not sure of. Major Maepherson tells us that Bdra Pen, 
the Kandh god, means the * god of light..’ I was credibly informed that the 
Gonds of Sirgtija formerly offered human sacrifices to Bdra Deo.” 

Mr. Glasfurd, 48-52, remarks about the religion of the tribes in Bustar 
as follows : ‘‘The Mooreas, Bhuttras, Dhakurs, Gudwas, Marias,^ &c., all 
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atrocity. Yet, as an excuse for them, it ought not to be 
forgotten that their peculiar ideas about right and wrong 
made them believe that they had acquired a right of dispos¬ 
ing of their Meriah victims, as they had bought and paid 
for them. The great goddess of the Earth, their principal 
divinity, could only be propitiated by human blood, to grant 
good pastures for their flocks and rich crops for their own 
eupport. The buffalo was by some Khonds sacrificed instead 
of the human being. These tribes depend for their living 
mainly on the produce of the earth which they till, for 
besides hunting they do not follow any other pursuit. 
Trading, for instance, is unknown to them. 


worship Duntcshwaree, or, as she is sometimes called, ‘ Maoloe,’ with ‘ Matha 
Devee,’ * Bhungarma,* or ^ Dholla Devee,* * Gam Devee,’ Dongur Deo,’ and 
Bheem. The higher castes worship * Dunteshwaree * and ‘ Matha Devee ’ with 
the other weU-known deities of the Hindoo Pantheon. .. She is the same 
as Bhowanee or * Kolee ’ . . . Temples to Dunteshwaree or Maolee exist aU 
over the vicinity of Jugdulpore and Duntewara. The temples to * Matha 
Devee* are, perhaps, as numerous, if not more so. They are easily 
recognised by swings in front of the shed erected over the semblance of the 
goddess, which is generally a stone daubed with red, although I have more 
than once seen her represented by a grotesquely-carved figure dressed as a 
female, with a female attendant on each side . .. When small-pox appears 
this person (her Poojareel becomes of great importance. . . Bhungarma, or 
Dholla Devee is said to be the sister of Matha Devee. She also has a swing 
put up before her temple, and is worshipped when cholera appears; but as 
small-pox is much more frequent in its visits, her worship is much neglected 
.... The Jhoorias, Mooreas, and Marias do worship the above-mentioned 
gods, especiaUy towards Narayenpoor, Ubujmard, Kootroo, &c. The 
peculiar deity of the Jhoorias is * Unga Deohe is represented by a piece of 
wood fastened to a framework made of four sticks. . . It has been the 

custom for the Bustar Kajahs to have a duplicate of the Jhooria ‘ Unga Deo ’ 
kept at Bustar. Whenever any epidemic appears, the Unga Deo at Nara¬ 
yenpoor is called for, and the duplicate sent in its stead. Sacrifices are 
made to the new arrival, and he is requested to state whether the cholera or 
the small-pox, as the case may be, will soon disappear . . . The Marees of 
‘ Ubujmard ’ call their god * Penthis word literally meand god. They 
have several gods, which resemble the * Unga Deo ’ of the Jhoorias. The 
most noted of those in the Maree coimtry under Kootroo are * Deda Maida ’ 
at Kolnar and ‘ Koolung Mora * at the village of Dewaloor; they are both 
represented by logs of wood. . . The ‘ Deda Maida * at Kolnar is the favo¬ 
rite deity of these wild people, and in the month of May there is a festival 
at Kolnar, at which aU the Marees from far and near congregate and spend 
three days in dancing, and drinking, and singing. Throughout the Depen¬ 
dency the grossest ignorance and superstition prevail, and hold the minds of 
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Contact with Hindus more highly civilised exercised 
a remarkably deteriorating influence on the Gond tribes, 
who soon began to lose their own virtues and sink to a 
lower social condition. Harsh treatment, coupled with spite¬ 
ful scorn, renders men callous and demoralises. Ignorant 
and uncivilised aborigines when they are under the influence 
of civilised and unscrupulous persons are especially subject 
to such degeneration. The Canddla% are an illustration of 
this assertion. 

They were probably the first Gaudian tribe whom the 
Aryan invaders reduced to abject servitude, and who 
became thus the prototype of the lowest Indian helots, which 
condition they share with the Dravidian Pariahs. The 
word CanhdMa is evidently a modification of Kandala, a 
tribe mentioned by Ptolemy.^® 

Manu stigmatises a Candela as the offspring of a Sudra 
man and a Brahman woman, which definition, fostering no 


the people, from the highest to the lowest, in miserable thraldom. The 
simple and unsophisticated Gond tribes are believed to be expert necro¬ 
mancers, * and on the most intimate footing with evil spirits.* Considering 
their secluded position from civilized life, their gross ignorance, and the 
solitary jungles they live in, it is, perhaps, not to be wondered at that the 
people invariably impute their misfortunes to witchcraft.” 

Compare also the article “ Gonds and Kurkus,” by Mr. W. Ramsay in 
the Indian Antiquary^ vol. I, pp. 128, 129: “ The Gond admits none of the 
Hindu divinities into his pantheon, and is moreov^er bound on occasions of 
death to slay a cow and pour its blood on tho grave to ensure peace and rest 
for the manes of the departed. In my experience, Gonds almost always 
bury their dead. . . The Gnnd deities are numerous: hill tops deified are 
favorite objects of adoration.*’ Mr. Bamsay treats on tho same subject 
on pp. 348-60, and he observes: “ It is worthy of remark that one of the 
ceremonies after a death consists in killing a cow and sprinkling its blood 
■over the grave; in default of this it is said that the spirit of the departed 
refuses to rest, and returns upon earth to haunt its relatives in life.*’ Allu- 
eions to the Gonds are also contained in the Indian Antiquary^ voJ. Ill, 
p. 224; vol. VI, p. 233; vol. IX, p. 140, and vol. X. p. 321. 

Read also the remarks on the Khonds in Sir W. W. Hunter’s Orwa^ 
vd. II, pp. 67-102, 283-8, and the article “ On the Uriya and Kondh 
Population of Orissa” by Lieut. J. P. Frye, in the Journal of the Royal 
Aeiatie Soeietyt vol. XVII (1860), pp. 1-38. 

See p. 32. 
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doubt the prejudices of caste by assigning to the detested 
offspring of such persons a despised rank, does not explain 
the ethnological position of the original Candalas.*® The 
late Rev. Dr. John Wilson was, so far as I know, the first 
to recognize in the Oandalas the Kandaloi of Ptolemy.*^ 
The name of the Gandalas has great similarity with that 
of the Rajput OandeU (whose Gond origin is an admitted 
fact), Candatt^ Gandaka^ and Candanis^ and others. The 
Gandalas prevail in the Gaudian districts of the North, for, 
of the 1,779,047 Gandalas who appear in the Indian Census 
report, 173,532 live in Assam, 1,676,076 in Bengal, and 
29,489 in the Central Provinces. 

Konda is even now a name common to Gandalas, so that 
their original identity with the Gond race is likewise sug¬ 
gested by this circumstance. 

I must also not omit to allude hereto the Kuntalaa (Kon* 
talas), Kurjdalaa and other tribes who are mentioned in 
Sanskrit writings. The famous capital Kurjdina (Xundina- 
pura) where Bhisma or Bhismaka held his court, so celebrated 


^ Oompare Mftnavadliarinadastra, X, 12 : 

ScdradayOgavalti^ k^atta ca];Ld&>lad cadhamC n^pam. 

Vaifiyarajanyaviprasu jayante varpasaAkarah. 

About the Capdfllas compare also Mahdbhdrata, Anudfisanaparva, 2621, 
and J. Muir’s Samkrit Teats, vol. I, p. 481. 

Consult also the Memoirs of the Origin of Slaves, by Bamappa Kam ilr of 
Barkur, tranriated and annotated by Mr. Joseph Saldanha, Court Sheristadar 
at Mangalore, and printed by Dr, Shortt in the IV Part of The Hill Ranges 
of Southern India, pp. 16-37 j p. 17 : “Sub-division of Chandalas . . The 
Ohandalas are subdivided as foUows: a. Hambatar or Fammadas, b. Panar, 
e. Hasalar, d, Paravar, e, Belar or Medarar, /. Battadar, g, Merar, 
h, Karajar, i. Asadi, j. Holeya, k, Madiga, L Bakada with three 
sub-divisions, I. Ohujana Bakada, II. Turibina Bakada, III. Goddina 
Bakada, m, Nuliga, ». Eappata Koragar, o. Soppina Koragar. (This class 
speak a language peculiar to themselves which they won’t give out under 
any circumstances.)” 

The Hindu Law recognizes fifteen different classes of Slaves or Capd&^- 
Bead Dr. John Wilson’s Indian Caste, vol. I, p. 57: “A Chap<}ala, the 
lowest of mortals, whose tribe is recognized by Ptolemy as that of the Kandali 
or Oondali, on the river Taptx, perhaps the Gonds—adjoining the Fhyllitae 
of the same author, identified as the Bhills —or the Oo^halis, still a wander¬ 
ing tribe of the Maharashtra.” 
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by his beautiful daughter Kukmim, may perhaps be con¬ 
nected with the aboriginal Gond race. 

Khatjde jRdva (Khandobfi.) or Khai^ji is, like Bhairava, 
an incarnation of Siva and much worshipped by the lower 
classes in the Maratha country. In that district he is every 
where revered as a house-hold deity and numerous temples 
are erected for his worship. The shepherds claim him as their 
tutelary deity. He is most frequently represented as riding 
on horseback, attended by a dog and accompanied by his wife 
Mahara^ another form of Parvati. As he generally carries 
in his hand a big sword, his name is popularly derived from 
hharidey sword. I regard this explanation as very problem¬ 
atic, and, taking him as a representative national deity, 
prefer to connect his name with the aboriginal Khand people 
of IQiandesh and its neighbourhood. It is now perhaps 
impossible to ascertain whether his worship is connected 
with the existence of a deified Khand leader. No historical 
record on this topic has come to us. I explain the common 
term Khandoba as originating from Khavda (khande) + hd^ 
a familiar Marathi form for hdpd^ father; compare Ganeda 
Qanobd^ Mahisa Mdhsdbdy Vitthala Viffvdtfdy Vinayaka Vinobdy 
&o.** 


** About *^Konday a name common to Chftndftlas,” see Rev, W, Reeve’s 
Canareseand English Dictionary, rowwod by Dr. Sanderson, p. 326. The name 
of Khande Rdva is in MoleswortVs Marathi and English Dictionary (second 
edition), p. 193, explained as: “ m. Sword, and ^) An 

incarnation of Shiva.” The word is peculiarly enough not found in this 
Mar&thi dictionary in the sense of sword, though seven different meanings of 
this word are given on p. 191 and nine various renderings of ^gf^are 
contained on p. 202, without, however, mentioning that of sword. The 
Hindustani \li\^-khdn4d, sword, is explained as a derivation of the Sanskrit 
^(^•kha4g^* Khan^d in the Uriya language signifies a sword. Sven if this 
etymology is correct, it is not at all necessary that the term khan^c in 
Kha^^ Rdva has the same origin. Many Indian gods carry, like Khan4^hd 
a sword, but are not called after it. 

Ths Hindu Eantheon by Edward Moor, F.R.S., Madras, 1864, contains 
onpp. 286, 286, an account of Khandoba: “ What I have to relate of 
Kandeh Rao is gathered chiefly from Poona Brahmans; who state, that Siva 
became incarnate in his personage for the purpose of destroying an 

21 
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It is perhaps worth mentioning here that the Gaudian 
Koragas, of whom I shall speak in the next chapter, place 
on a hillock a stone, which they worship, while most of the 


oppressive giant, named Manumal^ at a place in the Carnatic, called 
Fhemer, Farvati, they say, under the name of Malsmra, accompanied her 
lord, who appeared as a man clothed in green.ho is generally represented 
with Parvati on horseback, attended frequently by a dog. The giant Mam¬ 
mal made a most desperate defence against Kandeh Rao^s attack, but was 
at length slain: whereupon all the oppressed subjects of this giant paid 
adoration to Eandeh RaOy to the number, as the story goes, of seven Kroor of 
people, whence this Avatftra is called Yehl-khut : Yehly in a dialect of the 
Carnatic, being seven, and Khut, or Kooty being a Mahrata pronunciation 
of Kroor (100,00,000), a hundred lakh, or ten millions.*’ About Khapdobft 
consult also Rev. Stevenson’s article On the Modem Deities worshipped 
by the Hindus in the Dekkan” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Societyy 
vol. VII, pp. 105-112. ‘‘The fii-st in order of the modem deities is Khan- 
doba, as ho is usually termed by way of respect, or more properly Khande 
Rfto. This name may have been given him from his breaking the hosts of 
his enemies, or from his wearing a particular kind of sword called in 
Marathi * kh&nd&.’ His Sanskrit name is Mall&ri, which has been given him 
from the Daitya he vanquished. This name is corrupted into Mahhar. 
There is a legend relative to this deity called the Mallari Mahatmya, which 
professes to belong to the Kshetra Kanda of the Brahmanda Purana. It 
Is a dialogue between Parvati and hlahadeva, the lafcter of whom merely 
repeats what Sanat Kumara narrated formerly to the sages engaged in per* 
forming austerities in the Naimisha forest. The scene of this romance is laid 
at alow range of hills called in Sanskrit the Mani Chuda (jewel cliff) and in 
Marathi, Khade Pathar (table-land above the cliff). The town of Jojuil, 
which lies about thirty miles east from Foonah, is built close to its western 
extremity. At this place, according to the legend, certain Brahmans were 
interrupted in their devotions by a Daitya called Malla, who with his brother 
Mani and a great army. . .beat and ill-used the Brahmans .. .In Sir John Mal¬ 
colm’s account of the Bhils, in the first volume of the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Societyy mention is made of a powerful tribe of these freebooters, 
who derive their origin from a place called Toran Malla. Their remotest 
ancestor, in the same account, is said to have murdered a Brahman, and 
carried off bis daughter; and one of their patriarchs, Kunda Ranft, with his 
brothers, to have conquered and ruled over all the surrounding country. By 
some one of that tribe probably the Brahmans were oppressed when they called 
in the aid of some other local prince called Khande Rfto .. . The Champaka 
Shashti is directed to beheld particularly sacred to Mallftri. It is the sixth 
day of the increase of the moon in the month Mftrgasirsha (November- 
Hecember). This is the great day accordingly at Jejurl, where Khandoba’s 
principal temple is. It formerly stood on the top of the hill, but on being re- 
edified by Malhftr Rao Holkftr, the first famous Maratha leader of that 
name, whose family god Khande Rfto was, the site was changed to a level 
^pot, but a little way from the base of the mountain. The approach is by a 
ftfetty broad flight of stone Btairs... The third landing-place is the platform 
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other Ca^dalas of the district revere a deity called Kandiya^ 
who is most probably identical with Khandoba.^^ 

In a similar way I am inclined to associate the name of 
the Ehandesh district with Khar^, Khandesh can be 
explained as signifying the Khand country, Khanda -f 
deda, Khan4(ideid contracted into Khandefia, Khandesh. It 
is also possible to interpret it as the name of the lord of 
the Khands, Khiinda^ + Khande§a.^^ 

Some religious customs can be traced to the G-onds. It 
is thus not unlikely that the Gondana worship, in which 
the Maratha Brahmans and other Hindus revere Parvati, 
is of Gond origin, equally as the Odndala ceremony among 
the Kolis. In this case the tribal name of the Gaudian 
Oondhalis has been substituted to call the performance 
after the performers, which circumstance was forgotten in 
course of time. The term Pariah in its wrong derivation 


of the temple... Inside there is. the image of Khande Rao and his wife 
Mhftlsa, placed behind a Linga, which is raised a little from the floor ... 
Although from the local nature of the worship of Khande Rao, the surname 
of Rao, and the engrafting of this worship on tKe more ancient adoration of 
the Linga, it would appear to be comparatively modern, still we cannot trace 
its origin by the light of authentic history.” 

The passage in the Gazetteer of Aurangabad^ pp. 344-346, is taken from 
this account, to which is added the statement that “ Khande Rao or Khan- 
doba of Ujftin was the great champion of Brahmanism in the seventh century 
of the Christian era.’* The authority of this statement is unknown to me. 

About the worship of Khanddhd compare also the Indian Antiquary^ vol. 
X, p. 286, in the article Murlts and Wdghida. 

In the Memoir of the Origin of Slaves we read on p. 28: “The two 
classes of Koragars place some stone on a hillock, worship it by performing 
Puja, as the god of Koragars. The remaining classes worship a deity called 
Kandiya and pay her vows.” 

** About the name of Khandesh compare “ Rough Notes on Khandesh” 
by W. F. Sinclair, Bo.C.S., in the Indian Antiquary^ vol. IV, p. 108 : “ The 
term Khandesh is of doubtful derivation. It has been supposed to refer to the 
title of Khan used by the Sultans of Burhanpur, and has also been derived 
from Kdnh^desh^ ‘ land of K^nshoa, * (conf. Kaphpur); from Tan-desh, * the 
land of thirst,’ in allusion to its arid plains and scanty rainfall; facetiously 
from Kaptadesh, * the land of thorns,* in which it certainly abounds; and 
finally the author of the Ayini Akhari and other Musulman writers allude to 
it as * Khandesh, otherwise called Dandesh,* which might be derived from 
* Dangdeda,’ the mountain and the plain. ... I am inclined myself to 
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from paraiy drum, offers a parallel example, as I have pre¬ 
viously explained on p. 32.*® 

If Oondophares can be accepted as the actual name of 
the well-known Parthian king who ruled in North-Western 
India in the neighbourhood of Peshawar, one may possibly 
associate his name with that of the Gaudian or Gond tribe. 
However, the name appears in so many variations on coins 
and inscriptions that it is a difficult matter to settle. On the 
Greek obverse of some coins we read Tndopherresy which 
Dr. Aurel Stein inclines to identify with the Old-Persian 
Vindaferna^ winning glory. On the Arian-Pali reverse 
Qudaphara or Oadapham is generally found. The name of 
Gondophares is of additional interest as the legend connects 
it with the visit of the Apostle Thomas to India. The 
locality of the adventures of Saint Thomas was eventually 
transplanted to South India; and Mailapur, now a suburb of 


believe in the derivation from Ka^h, and to suppose that it was afterwards 
altered by the Musulmans to the modem form. Krishna) under the name of 
Kha^doba, is at this day, and would seem to have long been, a favorite 
divinity in the country.” 

By substituting Rha^doba for Krsija Mr. Sinclair supports my theory, 
though KhapdOba as a representation of 6iva could hardly be identical 
with Kr^aa. 

“ See ” An Account of the Mhadeo Kolies,” by Captain A. Macintosh in 
the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, vol. V, pp. 108-111: “ Whatever 
malady man, woman, or child, or even their cattle, may be seized with, the 
Kolies imagine it is produced by the agency of some evil spirit or offended 
deity .... two or three sheep are sacrificed as a peace-offering to the 
goddess Bhoany (Dewee) and the gods Khundobah and Bhyroo, and the 
Gondhul ceremony takes place afterwards.*’ 

In H. H. Wilson’s Glossary we read on p. 182 : “ Gondam, Gondala, or 
Gondii, Gondhala, or Gondal. A tumultuous festivity in honour of the 
goddess Devi, celebrated, even in Mysore, chiefly by Maratha Brfthmans, it 
being a Maratha festival (from the Mar. Gondhala, tumult, bustle), consist¬ 
ing of music, and dancing, and recitation of mythological stories ... It is 
probably the same thing as the GondhaV^ 

** Gondhali, incorrectly Gondali, and Gondii, or Gondlee, corruptly 
Gonedullee. The name of a caste, or individual of it, whose business it is to 
sing and dance, and perform the Gondhal: in some places the Gondhali is 
the village drummer, sometimes he is a vagrant musician, dancer, and 
tumbler, or subsists by begging.” 

Read also Historical and Descriptive Sketch of His Highness the Nizam's 
dominions, vol. I, pp. 316, 317 : ” The Gondhalis» —Members of this sect.. 
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Madras, is pointed out as the place of his last mission and of 
his passion. Peculiarly enough, we find that the Baja of 
Mailapur, who is associated with Saint Thomas, is called 
Kandappa^ a name which has some resemblance with Ganda- 
phares, a variation of Gondophares. It must, however, be 
mentioned that Kanda or Kandappa is the Tamil form of 
Bkanda, the well-known Subrahmanya, whose vehicle is the 
peacock, in Tamil muyil^ lduSco. Professor Ghitschmid has 
identified Gundophares with Caspar, one of the three Magi 
who went to Bethlehem. I have already explained in my 
monograph on Prester John the names of the three holy 
kings as representing the countries whence they came. 
Melchior j king of Nubia, became thus Malki y Vr, king of 
the Nile, Balthasar^ king of Saba, Belsazzar^ king of the 
Chaldaeans, and Kaspar^ king of Tarsis in Central Asia, 
Kas-Mfy the ruler of the Casia regio.^® 


are distributed chiefly in the Bider, Naldnig, Aurangabad, Birh and Nandair 
districts. They are usually attached to temples, though some are wandering 
mendicants. Numbers of them are found at Tuljapur. They perform what 
is known as the Gondhal ceremony at the houses of Brahmins in the 
Dasara, Hanuman’s birthday and the cocoanut holidays. This ceremony 
can only be performed by married members of the sect, and those so entitled 
to perform it wear a string of cowries round their necks. They bury their 
dead and shave their beards as a sign of mourning.” See Gazetteer of 
Aurangabad^ p. 309: ** They dance at Hindu weddings with a lighted torch 
in their hands.” 

Compare note 61 on p. 166, 

^ The variations of Gondaphares are: Gandophares, Gundopharus, 
Gundoforus, Yndopheres, Gudaphara, Gadaphara, Godaphara. 

See on this subject The (Joins of the Greek and Scythie Kings of Baetria and 
India in the British Museum, by Percy Gkirdner, ll.d., edited by K. S. Poole, 
LL.D. ; Introduction, pp. xliii, xlvi, Ixxiii; 103-107, 174. With respect 
to dental and lingual d the editor makes on p. Ixx the remark : << I cannot 
distinguish on the coins between na and na, <faand The nasal in Gu 
{Ga or Go) daphara has been omitted as in the name of Menander, which 
is spelt Menadra. 

Read also Dr. M. Aurel Stein’s Zoroastrian Deities on Indo~Seythian 
Coins, p. 13. 

Among the articles of the pioneers of Indian Archaeology consult 
T. Prinsep’s Note on the Historical Besults dedueihle from recent Discoveries 
iw Afghanistan, London, 1844, and his Essays on Indian Antiquities ; H. H. 
Wilson’s Ariana Antique, pp. 266, 340, 342 ; Christian Lassen’s monograph 
Zur Gesehichte der Qrieohischen und Indoskythischen Kbnige and especially in 
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CHAPTER X. 

On the Kodagas, Kora gas, Kora v as. Tod as, and Kotas. 

The Kodagas. 

The Kodagm or Kurgs are the inhabitants of Kurg and 
represent the dominant tribe of that province. They are a 
hardy race, independent and proud of the liberty they 
enjoy. A foreign dynasty of Lihgayat Rajas ruled over 
them till 1834. Their country is generally called Kudagu 
or. KodagUy which term signifies, according to my opinion, 
mountain-tract. The beginning of this word means moun¬ 
tain, and the suffix gu is added to its end. A Kurgman 
is called Kodagan or Kudagan, but the term Kuiovan is 
used in Malayalam besides Kutakan for the gutturals, as we 
have seen, interchange occasionally with the semi-vowel r. 
The syllable an indicates the pronoun of the third person 
masculine. 


hill Indisehe Alterthumskunde, vol. II, pp. 391-397 : “ In dem dritten von 
diesen Reichen, dessen Daseyn nur durch die Miinzen uns bezeugt wird, in 
Arachosien war Yndopherrea oder Gondophares der Wioderherstellcr der 
Parthischen Herrscliaft. Die letztere Form is die einheimische gewesen, woil 
«ie in den Arianischen Inschriften vorkommt • . (Wo die Vocalzeichen noch 
vorbanden sind, ist der Name Quduphara zu lesen, das n scheint nicht 
bezeichnet zu seyn, wenigstens nicht wie auf don Miinzen des Menandros) . • 
Heine Miinzen stellen uns gleichsam im Umrisse die Geschichte seiner 
Thaten vor . . . Zwei seiner Typen sind zweifelhafter Deutung . . . Die 
Kweite ist ihm und seinem Nachfolger eigonthiimlich. Auf dieser Miinze 
erscheint eine Gestalt in Indischer Tracht mit einem Zepter; vielleicht ist 
es der Konig selbst. Wenn dieses richtig ist, kann daraus gefolgert werden, 
dass er, wenn auch nicht eigentliche Inder, was unmoglich ist, doch Unter- 
thanen gehabt habe, deren Gebrauche nur wenig von jenen sich unterschie- 
den, und denen er seine Achtung dadurch beweisen wollte, dass er zugleich 
sich ihnen in Parthischer and in Indischer Tracht zoigte.” 

Specially noticed shoidd be also Sir Alexander Cunningham’s writings, 
his Goins of the Indian Buddhist Satraps with Greek inscrip¬ 
tions,” in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. XXIII, pp. 
711-13; his remarks in the Archeeohgical Survey of India, vol. 11, 
pp. 59-61, vol. V, pp. 60, 62, and vol. XIV, pp. 48, 116. See further 
Die Nachfolger Alexander des Grosaen in Bactrien and Indien von Alfred 
von Sallet; the Indian Antiquary, vol. Ill, p. 309 ; vol. IX, pp. 258-263 ; 
vol. X, p. 214 ; vol. XII, p. 7 ; my book Der Presbyter Johannes in Sage 
und Geschichte, zweite verbosaerte Auflage, pp. 7,41 and 228; Die Kirohe der 
Thfmas-Christeny^nDt. W. Germann, pp. 16, 22, 26, 100. 
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The derivation of the word Kodagu is a disputed point 
among scholars. Dr. Gfundert feels inclined to connect it 
with kotu, steep, the Rev. F. Kittel connects it with the root 
kudy and Bishop Caldwell gives as its meaning either curved 
or we^t, I believe that Kodagu or Kudaku is in reality a 
name, and that the signification West is derived from it. 
To the Tamil people Kudagu is a western, but to the 
Malayalis it is an eastern district. We find thus that the 
king of Cera is called in Tamil the king of the West or 
Kudakon (Kudako and Kudanatan), while the king of Konnu 
or Cera is in Malayalam the king of the East, and Cerakarni 
is a name of the East-wind. Konnu signifies according to 
Dr. Qundert mountain-decUvity^ and, though a general name 
of the CSra (or Kerala) country, it is particularly applied 
to the Coimbatore district. Moreover, kudakku for west is a 
special Tamil expression and not found in the other kindred 
tongues. Even Tamil generally uses in its stead the more 
common term merku. I feel therefore inclined to explain 
the Tamil meaning of kudakku as west from the situation 
of the Kurg country which occupies a prominent position. 
Just in the same way the south-wind is called in Tamil 
Colakam after the southern Cola country whence it blows.®'^ 


Kurg is Kodagu in Kanarese, Tulu and Telugn, Kudaku and Kudakam 
in Tamil, and Kutaku or Kotaku in Malayalam. Kutavan and Kutaman 
signify in Malayalam a predial slave, while Kutiyan means a slave in Kurg. 
The latter term may have been perhaps derived from the word kuti, house. 
With respect to the interchange of g and v compare in Telugu pogu and povu^ 
earring; pagadamu and pavadamuy coral; agtt^a and avufay to be. Consult 
C. P. Brown’s Telugu Grammar^ and see p. 28. 

Respecting the name Kodagu the Rev. P. Kittel makes the following re¬ 
marks in a note to his article “ Three Kongu Inscriptions ” in the Indian 
Antiquaryy vol. VI, pp. 99-103 : “ As evinced by the pronunciation of Kan- 
arose, Koijiaga, and other peoples, the name of the ceuntry is Kongu (not KoAgu 
with the long Sanskrit o ); an inhabitant of that country, now-a-days often 
identified with the Koyambuttnr (Coimbatore) district, is called a KoAga. 
Thus also Kodagu (Coorg) is the country, and KodagUy a native of Coorg. 
KoAgipi, KoAgui^Li, KoAgapi are Sanskpitized forms. Though KoAgu and 
Kodagu more than probably have the same root {Ku^\ there seems to be no 
historical proof for the identity of the names. Among the Ko^agas of our 
time there is a well-known family called the Kohya house,—a secondary 
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It is not impossible that the anoestors of the present 
Ko^agas, unless they are regarded as aborigines, immi* 
grated at a later period into Kurg. In those early days the 
Billavas and the Kurumbas, the two representatives of the 
ancient Dravidian and Gaudian tribes, were already living 
on these mountains, as well as the Holeyas and Yeravas, 
who probably had not been degraded into bondslaves and 
outoastes.*® 

The principal divisions among the Kurgs are the priestly 
or Amma-Kodagas and the Lay-Kodagas.^^ Both classes 
are of Gaudian origin, though the Kaveri Purana represents 
the Amma-Kodagas as Brahmans, who had been cursed by 
Agastya. Brahmanic tradition assigns to the ancient Tulu 
priests a similar fabulous history. These are said to have 
been fishermen, whom Parasurama had elevated into Brah¬ 
mans by investing them with the holy thread tom from 
the cords of their nets, but whom he afterwards again de¬ 
graded as unbelievers. The Amma-Kodagas were probably 


evidence aa to the influence of the Koflgas over at least a portion of Coorg. 
It would be of some interest to know in what document Kodagu is first 
mentioned.*’ Bishop OaldweU gives in the introduction to his Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian LangiMtgee, second edition, two different explana¬ 
tions of the word Kodlagu. On p. 22 he says : “ The word Kohguy one of 
the names of the Ghera country, means, like Kudagu (Coorg), crooked, 
curved, and is evidently a name derived from the configuration of the 
country;” and on p. 36 he writes: ” The native spelling of Coorg is usually 
Kodagu, properly Ev4agUy from huda^ west, a meaning of the word which is 
usual in ancient Tamil. ” The original meaning of Kurg is often explained 
as signifying voeetemy but this explanation like the others proposed by the 
two previously mentioned scholars appears to me improbable. 

See Coorg Memoirs ; an Account of Coorg. . by the Rev. H. Moegling, 
Bangalore, 1856; the Rev. G. Richter’s Manual of Coorg (1870) and his Ethnos- 
graphical Compendium on the Castes and Tribes found in the Province of Coorg^ 
Bangalore, 1887; as well as Mr. Lewis Rice’s Mysore and Coorg, vol. III. 
Moegling gives onpp. I-IO a description of the Kurg country. 

According to A Manual of Coorg Civil Law, by Captain R. Cole, p. 4, 
“ There are four different sects or tribes amongst the Coorgs, viz., 1. Amma, 
2« Sanna, 3. Malla, 4. Eoddu Coorgs. Amongst these sects the Amma and 
Banna Coorgs are to be found in all parts of Coorg proper, whilst the Boddts 
Coorgs are chiefly found to the north of Mercara. The Malla Coorgs are 
amalgamated with the Banna Coorgs and are no longer distinguishable.” 
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80 oalled after Amma Kdveri or Mother KavOri, whom they 
worship, though they do not assist at any ceremonies at the 
KavOri temple. In fact for a considerable period the Amma- 
Kodagas do not appear to have performed any priestly fimo- 
tions at all. They hardly surpass their lay countrymen 
in education, and they live entirely on agriculture. They 
possess no sacred books of their own, and their influence is 
very limited. Some years back they could scarcely be dis» 
tinguished from the other Kurgs, and they have only lately 
discarded their national costume, in order to imitate the 
Brahmans in their dress and food. They wear now the 
sacred thread and abstain from animal food and liquor. 
According to tradition, the Ammas owned once half of the 
Kurg country free of rent, while the other half belonged to 
the Lay Kurgs. But circumstances have changed much of 
late, and the Amma-Kodagas are not only greatly reduced 
in numbers, but are still continuing to decrease.®® 


Compare Coorg Memoirs of the Rev. H. Moegling, pp. 24-27 : ** When 
the Brahmans for whom Parashurama’s victory opened the Western Coast, 
settled in their new country, they found there an indigenous priesthood. 
They could not destroy them; they could not, or would not, amalgamate 
with them. What was to he done ? The Parashurama Shrishti Kathe 
(history of the creation of Kerala by Parashurama) has managed the diffi¬ 
culty. The native priesthood, the Taulava Brahmans, are represented as 
Brahmans, created by Parashurama, but afterwards cursed by him. They 
were originally fishermen. Parashurama elevated them to Brahmanical 
rank by investing them with cords, tom from their nets. Afterwards, 
provoked by their unbelieving presumption, he deg^raded them for ever. 
Thus the ancient priests of the Tulu country were absorbed by the 
Brahmanical system as Brahmans, lying under a curse. In a similar 
manner the Ammas of Coorg appear in this Kavdri Furapa, as Brahmans 
indeed originaUy, but degraded by the curse of the Rishi Agastya... The 
real history of the Ammas, or Amma Kodagas has thus been effaced, and 
cannot be restored. However, a few facts may be mentioned as proofs, that 
the Ammas are the remains of the ancient priesthood, though they know it 
not themselves. 1. Their common name is Amma Kodaga, which would 
naturally signify: Ooorgs devoted to the worship of Amma, i.e., the goddess 
of the chief river of the country, the KavSri. 2. They observe the great 
festivals of the Coorg country in the same manner as the rest of the Coorgs, 
but of course, as priests, performing poja, etc. 3. They dress like the rest 
of the Coorgs, though wearing at the same time, the Brahmanical cord. 
However, on this subject my information is rather curious. It is said, that 
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The Lay-Kurgs were formerly a warlike race, but the 
long years of peace and security have to a certain extent 
softened their manners. Still they are strong and brave, 
and though now not called upon to face hostile armies, they 
courageously encounter the wild and fierce beasts which 
infest their woods and mountains. 

Their acknowledged bravery and the loyalty they dis¬ 
played towards Government secured to the Kurgs the dis¬ 
tinction of being exempted from the provisions of the 
Disarming Act after the suppression of the Great Mutiny. 

It has been asserted that polyandry exists, or has existed, 
among the E!o(j.agas, and though this practice has probably 
become extinct in more recent times, there is no reason for 
supposing that it did not once exist. Polyandry is a custom 
peculiar to the Gauda-Dravidian tribes, and is still found 
among certain races. The households of the Kodagas, in 
which two or three, perhaps even four, generations live 
together, have been likened to those of the five Pandavas. 


haying degenerated by degrees, and being at last carried away by the Turks, 
they ceased to put on the holy cord, and began to wear the common Coorg 
dress. But it appears to me, that the truth differs much from the current 
statement. I suppose, that they wore the Coorg-dress originally, knew 
nothing of Brahmanical pretensions and badges, and differed in nothing 
from their brethren, except their selection for the priestly office. In more 
recent times they seem to have inclined towards the proffered patronage of 
the Brahmans, and to have gradually dropped into Brahmanical habits of 
thought and life. A good many now wear the holy cord, having laid 
aside the dress of their country, and all profess to abstain from meat and 
fermented liquors. This return to Brahmanical initiation and dress was 
brought about by a Haviga Brahman, the late Karpika, Timappaya. His 
family still exercise spiritual rule over the Amma Kodagas, who appear to 
delight in the shade of Brahmanical patronage. 4- They have no Shastra. 
The whole Coorg race was unlettered from the beginning. Their own priest¬ 
hood also, like the priests of ancient Germany and Britain, had no need of 
books.’* Mr. Lewis Rice's statements, loco citatOy pp. 227, 228, coincide with 
those of Mr. Moegling. The Rev. G. Richter gives in his Ethnographical 
Compendium the following description of the Amma Kodagas on p. 21: “ The 
Amma Coorge form but a small and exclusive sect. They are said to have 
been the indigenous priesthood, but there is no distinct priesthood attached 
to demon worship. The Coorgs being demon worshippers can have had no 
priesthood in the Brahmanical sense and the Amma Coorgs may rather be 
considered as having been, like the AJfala PalgaSy the officiating Fi^drie at 
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The Kodagas are very superstitious, worshipping demons and 
evil spirits. 

On the whole the Kodaga is a very worthy represen¬ 
tative of the Gauda-Dravidian race, and has no need to raise 
himself in the esteem of others by claiming to be an Aryan 
K^atriya.®^ 


the bloody sacrifices ofiEered to their BhutaSy an office which generally the 
head of the family performs. Yet their name, Amma Kodagasy denotes that 
they were devotees to ^ Mother Xaveri,* a river deity which is identical with 
Farvatiy the wife of Siva, . It may be conjectured that the Brahmans coming 
in contact with the rude Coorg mountaineers and seeing in the dominant race 
a promising field to further their own interests, imposed upon them their own 
puranic superstition and peopled the high mountains with celebrated rishii 
or hermits, chief among them Agaatia Muniy and brought the source of the 
Kavdri in relationship with the principal Brahmanical deities, Siva and 
Farvatiy and to give divine authority to their proceedings they foisted upon 
the Coorgs the Kaveri Puranay a feat which may have overawed a rude and 
superstitious race, but which by modern criticism is discovered as a frau- 
duJkent imposition of recent date. To conciliate and win over the indigenous 
Bhuta pujaria they were admitted as a sort of inferior priests of Kaveri 
Ammay hence their name Amma Kodagaa. In the course of time disputes 
must have arisen between them and the more crafty and learned Bramanical 
priests whose interests necessitated a monopoly and as legend has it, the 
former fell under Kaveri'a curse and decreased, whilst the Coorgs who 
sided with Agaatia Muniy were promised increased prosperity. But however 
obscure the history of the Amma Coorgs may be, the fact is that from time 
immemorial they perform no priestly functions whatever, and being un¬ 
lettered and ignorant they exercise no spiritual influence upon the rest of 
the Coorgs from whom they are only distinguished by wearing the Brah¬ 
manical cord and by abstaining from animal food and fermented liquor. 
They do therefore not eat with Coorgs nor intermarry with them ; but the 
Brahmans do in no wise acknowledge them as of equal standing or even 
resembling them in priestly dignity. Their number does not exceed 400, 
and the next census will likely confirm the opinion of their steady decrease. 
They live on agriculture only. It is said that a class of people like the 
Amma Kodagaa live in the Wynaad, with whom they claim relationship, but 
have now no intercourse.” The legend of Paradur&ma elevating fishermen 
on the Tuluva shore to Brahmans by destroying the nets and forming Brah¬ 
manical strings out of their meshes, is also contained in a Kanarese BhUgola. 
Paradurama became incensed against them in consequence of their attempt¬ 
ing to try the truth of his word. 

See Coorg Annalsy pp. 27, £E: “ There can be no doubt, that the Coorgs 
have an origin distinct from the population both of the Western coast 
(Canara and Malayalam), and of the Mysore tableland. Their very ap¬ 
pearance proves this. They are a tall, muscular, broad-chested, well-favored 
race. Many of them do not exceed the neighbouring tribes in height of 
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The Koragas. 

A greater dissimilarity can hardly exist between two 
tribes than is found between the ICodagas of Kurg and the 
Koragas of Kanara, though both belong to the same Gaudian 
race. The free and independent bearing of the Kod^aga 
stands in glaring contrast to the shy and retiring demeanour 


body. . Their complexion is rather fair, their features generally regular. , , 
The national character of the Ooorgs is perhaps tolerably well understood by 
the people of the plains, who look upon them as a fierce, irascible and revenge¬ 
ful race, not easily to be managed . . . They have a strange and noxious 
custom, a kind of marriage-communism within the family. The wives of the 
brothers of one house are considered as common property. The children 
consequently are rather children of the family, or of the mother, than of the 
acknowledged father., . Among the Coorgs the family property descends 
accordingly not so much from father to son, as from generation to generation, 
the eldest member acting as head of the house. . In former days there was 
another way, my informant told me, for contracting marriage, besides family 
agreement. Two young people of the same (district) Nadu, would see each 
other, and without asking counsel of parents or friends, agree upon a union 
for life. Such a covenant would be held sacred. Unfaithfulness in the case 
of such partners was a thing unheard of.” Read also Mr. Lewis Rice’s 
Gazetteer of Coorg^ pp. 93, ff., 203, 218, 254. Compare Mr. Richter’s Ethnogra^ 
phical Compendium^ p. 2: “ There can be no doubt that however varied the 
population of Coorg may be, the dominant tribe, the Coorgs, as well as the 
other Hindu castes and tribes of the country belong to the Dravidian race. 
.. .As to their physiognomy and bodily characteristics, essentially there seems 
to be no difference other than what may be accounted for by civilization and 
social institutions. The shape of their heads is clearly meeo-cephalic and 
orthognatm with less or more prominent cheek-bones and oval or pointed 
faces.” P. 3: ”As to traditional habits and customs amongst the people of Coorg 
there is a great similitude to the usages among the other Dravidian races, 
modified of course by the difference of climate and civilizing influences.” P. 19; 
.. The Coorgs or Kodagas, as they are properly called, are the principal inha¬ 
bitants of the country, and from time immemorial the lords of the soil. For 
the last two centuries they are known as a compact body of mountaineers who 
resemble more a Scotch clan than a Hindu caste. . . However, the peculiar 
character attached to them is doubtless the result of physical and political cir. 
eumstances in which they were placed. They are a tribe more from position 
than genealogy and cannot be said to be of distinct origin. In the Hindu 
scale they are considered as Sudras. By the force of local circumstances 
they became like other pre-Aryan hill tribes hunters and warriors and 
were brought into historical prominence through the chivalrous exploits 
of their Raja Dodda Yerajender in his struggle with Tippu Sultan for 
independence and his alliance with the English, and again through the 
insane hostility of the last Baja and the short invasion and annexation 
of the country by the English in 1834. Now the Coorgs are peaceful 
agriculturists and chiefly All .the offices of the local administration and 
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of the Eo^aga when he enooiinters a stranger in his jungles. 
The Ko^aga has a comparatively fair complexion, while 
the skin of the Koraga is black; the former delights to 
cover himself with handsome clothes, the latter prefers rags 
or a state bordering on nudity; while the Koraga woman is 
even contented with a partial covering of interwoven leaves. 
In spite of his poverty and wretchedness, the Koraga is a 
contented man and lives happy and contented so long as 
nobody interferes with him, and of course so long as he 
can satisfy his hunger and thirst. He likes meat and is 
fond of spirits. The dead are buried according to Mr. N. 
Eaghavendra Bow, but burnt according to Dr. Francis 
Buchanan. Mr. N. Eaghavendra Bow asserts that the 


owe their notable position to the special favor of the British Government. 
Their presumption to be of K$hatria or Rajput descent may flatter their 
natiiral pride, but has not the slightest foundation in history or tradition, 
or in the evidence derived from their language or social and religious insti¬ 
tutions and customs. Lieutenant Connor, whose professional duties brought 
him into daily intercourse with them fora period of two years, 1816-1817, en¬ 
joyed the most favorable opportunities to form an unbiassed opinion of the 
Coorgs before any European influence had affected their habits and social 
position. He rejects the supposition of their being a division of the Na%r% 
as having ‘ no pretension to rank with the higher classes of the Soodra tribe.’ ** 
P. 38: “ The Coorgs are generally charged with the practice of polyandry, 
and Lieutenant Connor writes of the custom as an undoubted fact, the reason 
for which he fails to see. He states, * The Codugus generally marry after 
the age of puberty, the nuptials of the eldest brother are first celebrated, 
and the lady in all cases yields a consent to become the wife of the younger 
ones, who, when circumstances wiU permit, are married successively, their 
spouses being in turn not loss accommodating.’ Upon a careful and confi¬ 
dential examination of the matter, I have come to the conclusion that, what¬ 
ever may have been the custom of bygone ages, or whatever form it may 
have assumed,—Thornton in his history of the British Empire alluding to 
the marriage laws of the Coorgs, called it ^ communism of wives ’—there is no 
such thing now practised amongst the Coorgs as a ^general usage.’ ” P. 42 ; 
** Regarding the religion of the Coorgs t\\e general statement already given 
needs some special remarks. Considering their intimate connection with 
local and neighbouring castes and tribes,^'^(^ but natural that their religious 
practices, which originally stood on the same level with those of the Soleyas^ 
viz., demon and ancestor worship, have been much influenced by Malayalim, 
Tulu, Kanarese, Brahmanical and Lingayet superstitions. Malayalis have 
made themselves indispensable at demon and ancestor worship; Tulus have 
smuggled in their demons and are in requisition as pq/am; Mysoreans at 
certain times of the year oarry Mari Amma shrines through the country to 
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Ko^aga does not like to volunteer any information about 
his language. ** He may be induced to give an account of 
“ his feasts, his god, and his family, but a word about his 
dialect will frighten him out of his wits. At that moment 
“alone, he will become impolite and unmannerly. He 
“ thinks his dialect is a shield in his hand and cannot 
“ be parted with, and therefore keeps it as a sacred secret. 
“But good words and kind treatment can do something. 
“ A few words that have been gathered with great difficulty 
“ resemble those of the Keikadi and Naikunde Gondi tribes 
“ of Nagpore.” The unwillingness of the Soppina Koragas 
to give information concerning their language is also men¬ 
tioned in the Memoirs of the Origin of Slaves, 


have the people’s vows paid to them; the Brahmans who are domiciled in 
Coorg have succeeded in introducing Mahddeva and Suhrahmanya^ in entirely 
brahmanizing the worship of the river Kav^ri, in having temples erected and 
idols set up, in spreading puranic tales, and in usurping to some extent the 
puja at the places of the worship. They have been greatly assisted in these 
successful endeavours by the LingayeU and ^xvmhariiy especially in the in* 
troduction of the Lingo,. Christianity first presented to them by the Homan 
Catholic settlement in Virajendrapet since the days of Dodda Virajendra, and 
for the last 30 years offered to them by the agents of the Basel Mission.., 
has made little progress.” Read also Rev. F. Kittel’s articles entitled 
Coorg Superstitionsy The Coorge and Three Kongu Inscriptions in the Indian 
Antiquaryy vol. II, pp. 168-171, 182, and vol. VI, pp. 99-103. The second 
article treats about the custom of polyandry. Compare Rev. M. A. Sherring’s 
Hindu Tribes and Gastesy Vol. II, pp. 286-290. 

According to the last census the number of Amma Kodagas amounted to 
476 and that of the other Kodagas to 26,538 souls. 

See Mr. XJllal Raghavendra Rao’s account on the Korogas of Canara. I 
have not been able to obtain a copy of the original lecture. It has been 
reprinted two years ago in the May number 1886 of the Madras Christian 
College Magaziney it is also in extenso quoted in the Madras Census Meport of 
1871, vol. I, pp. 343-346, in the Indian Antiquaryy vol. Ill, pp. 196-199, and 
in Mr. Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castesy vol. Ill, pp. 206-210. With 
a black lace, forehead of moderate size, and strong body, all bespeaking 
contentment, the Koragar is separated from the rest of mankind,—alien in 
dress, in manners, customs and dialect. Uneducated and iUiterate as he is, in 
his circle virtue thrives as in her proper soil. •. He has a god, and him he 
knows to love—him he knows to pray to, however incoherent his language 
be. Lying, stealing, adultery, and other social evils, he knows not. He 
has never appeared in a court of justice as defendant in a suit. He does 
drink toddy, it is true. . Ho does eat flesh. On what else should he live, 
while we have denied him every means of subsistence. ? . The Koragar, bom 
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Little is known about their former history. The Koya- 
gas are now treated like Pariahs, though according to tradi¬ 
tion they also were once a governing race. Dr. Francis 
Buchanan states that: Hubrnhica^ chief of the savages 

as a slave, is richly content with his ignorance, with his koppUf and with his 
squalid poverty. Ambition finds in him no place. He eats but the rotten 
flesh of the dead cattle. He clothes himself but with rags... The dress of 
the Koragar does not greatly difiter from that which the lower classes, such 
as the Billauiara, make use of during their daily labour, the only point of 
difference is, that the poverty of the Koragar does not allow him to replace 
the narrow piece of threadbare cloth, little better than a rag, by a more 
recent suit of clothes on festive occasions; while the other classes invariably 
reserve some sort of finery for gala days. The dress of the females, how* 
ever, is very peculiar. While the males gird a piece of cloth around their 
loins, the females cover their waist with the leaves of the forest interwoven 
together. The custom of their nudity is attributed to different reasons; and 
a tradition, which has been handed down to posterity among the upper classes, 
who boast of the glory of the past, is hardly worthy of belief... One of these 
‘ blacklegged ’ (the usual expression by which they arc referred to during the 
night) demanded a girl of high birth in marriage. Being enraged at this, the 
upper class withheld, after the overthrow of the Koraga empire, every kind 
of dress from the Koraga women, who, to protect themselves from disgrace, 
have since had recourse to the leaves of the forest . . .Within his own 
circle, he has three divisions : 1. The Ande Koragar a. —These are described 
as having a pot suspended from their neck. This class, which is the lowest, 
has been rarely seen since the establishment of British rule in Canara. 
They were considered so unholy, that they were not allowed to this on the 
public way; and, consequently, the pot was worn for this purpose. 2. The 
Vaatra Koragara. —This appellation has reference to their wearing clothes 
such as were used to shroud a dead body and were given to them in the shape 
of charity, the use of a new cloth being prohibited. 3. The Sappu Koragara, 
—These Koragars are such as we now generally see, wearing leaves for 
clothes. These three divisions are named simply after their different kinds 
of dress.” (This extract is from M. Sherring’s vol. Ill, and the following 
partly also from the Indian Antiquary.) 

“ When a Koragar dies, as a matter of simple duty, reference is made to 
his landlord, and with his permission the deceased is buried in a place con¬ 
secrated for the purpose, and in his honour four balls of rice are made and 
placed on the grave, which must be done within twelve months from the 
date of his death. Koragars were, it is said, orig^inally worshippers of the 
sun. .. They have no separate temple for their god; but a place beneath 
a Kftsarkana tree is consecrated for the worship of their deity, which 
is exclusively their own, and is called Kata. . . The Koragars have no fixed 
feasts exclusively their own. Now, while liberty shines throughout the 
world under this Christian Government, slavery still lurks in those darkest 
comers where the rays of education have yet to penetrate. The Koragara 
andjffo^yos are victiins to this vestige of past despotism. The ceremony 
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“ called Coragoru, or Corar, governed 12 years, till Kali- 
“yugam 2657. Locaditya Rayay son of Mynru Varina, 
“ expelled the Coragoruy and governed Tulava, MalayaU, 
“ and Haiga 21 years, till Kaliyugam 2678.” ®* 


of buying a slave needs a little explanation. The destined slave is washed, 
and anointed with oil, and new clothes are given him. The master takes a 
hatlu^ or plate, pours some water in it, and drops in it a piece of gold. 
The slave drinks up the water, and taking some earth from his future 
master’s estate, throws it on the spot which he has chosen for his use, 
which is thereupon given to him with the trees thereon. The greater num¬ 
ber of slaves belong to the Aliya Santanam castes, and among these 
people a male slave is sold for three Bhaudry pagodas, and a female 
slave for five pagodas; whereas the few slaves who follow the Makkala 
Santanam custom, fotch five pagodas for the man, and only three for the 
woman. This is because the children of the latter go to the husband’s 
master, while those of the Aliya Santanam slaves go to the mother’s 
master, who also has the benefit of the husband’s services.” 

In the Memoirs of the Origin of Slaves of Ramappa Kamik of Barkur, 
which I quoted on p. 166 in note 60, p. 169, note 63, and on p. 170 concerning 
the language of the Soppu Koragar, contain also other interesting remarks on 
the Koragas onpp. 23, 24, 32, 33, 34,35. In 11: “ Mirars, Kappata Koragars, 
Soppu Koragars and those, who are aborigines of Ghauts feed upon 
carrion or carcasses of oxen, cows, calves, bufPaloes and other cattle. Fe¬ 
males of Soppu Koragars alone wear leaves of trees. .. Kappata Koragars 
and Soppu Koragars do wicker-work, sell hides to shoe-makers and secure 
remnants of food of all higher classes except the subdivided Ghandalas. Soppu 
Koragars also beat drum during buffalo race and other occasions... Among 
the Soppu Koragars, male guests of their caste bring degradation upon 
them if they enter after sun-set a hut occupied by a single woman. The 
females of this class, failing to wear leaves, bring disrepute to the whole 
class.” 

Compare A Jowrney from Madras through the Countries of Mysore^ 
Canara, emd Malabar, by Francis Buchanan, m.d., second edition, Madras, 
vol. II, p. 269, and pp. 271, 272 : “ Having assembled some of the Corar, 
or Corawar, who under their chief Hubashica are said to have once been 
masters of Tulava, I found, that they are now all slaves, and have lost every 
tradition of their former power. Their language ditt'ers considerably from 
that of any other tribe in the peninsula. When their masters choose to employ 
them, they get one meal of victuals, and the men have daily one Many 
of rice, and the women three-quarters of a Many. This is a very good 
allowance; but, when the master has no use for their labour, they must sup¬ 
port themselves as well as they can. This they endeavour to do by making 
Coir, or rope from coco-nut husks, various kinds of baskets from Batons and 
climbing pltvnts, and mud walls. They pick up the scraps and offals of other 
people’s meals, and skin dead oxen, and dress the hides. They build their 
huts near towns or villages. Their dress is very simple, and consists in 
general of a girdle, in which they stick a bunch of grass before, and another 
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The same incident is mentioned in the following manner 
in the MS. of the yet unprinted ‘‘ Geography and History of 
.Canara compiled by the late Mr. William Lavie, an official 
of South Kanara, during the years 1830 to 1841: “ About 
** 900 years or more before Christ (but we must not be too 
‘‘ particular about dates) Hoobashee brought an army from 
“ Anantapur consisting of the Berar, Mundale, Karamara, 
“ Mailla, Holeya, Ande Koraga; with these troops, whom 
** Buchanan calls savages, Hoobashee marched against 
“ Angara Varma, the son of Veera Varma. They first came 
“ to Barkur and from thence proceeded to Mangalore, where 
they were seized with the small-pox, and greatly troubled 
‘‘ by the ants. Subsequently they went to the south- 
*‘waxd of Manjeshwar. Here Hoobashee established his 
“ capital, and put his nephew Siddha Bhyru on the throne 
‘‘ in lieu of Veera Varma. He reigned only twelve years, 
and then both he and Hoobashee died, owing to the en- 
** chantments used by Veera Varma who went to Banwasee 
in Sonda for that very purpose. After their deaths, Veera 
Varma returned and drove the aforesaid army into the 


behind. Some of the men have a fragment of cloth round their waist; but 
very few of the women ever procure this covering. They are not, however, 
without many ornaments of beads, and the like ; and even when possessed 
of some wealth, do not alter their rude dress. Some few of them are permit¬ 
ted to rent lands as Gaynigarm, In spite of this wretched life, they are a 
good looking people, and therefore probably are abundantly fed. They have 
no hereditary chiefs, and disputes among them are settled by assemblies of the 
people. If they can get them, they take several wives; and the women are 
marriageable both before and after puberty, and during widowhood. They 
will not marry a woman of any other caste ; and they are considered of so 
bass an origin, that a man of any other caste, who cohabits .with one of their 
women, is inevitably excommunicated and afterwards not even a Corar will 
admit his society. The marriages are indissoluble, and a woman who com¬ 
mits adultery is only flogged. Her paramour, if he be a Corar^ is flned. The 
master pays the expense of the marriage feast. When a man dies, his wives, 
with all their children, return to the huts of their respective mothers 
and brothers, and belong to their masters. They will eat the ofEals of any 
other caste, and can eat beef, carrion, tigers, crows, and other impure 
things; they reject, however, dogs and snakes. They can lawfully drink 
intoxicating liquors. They bum the dead, and seem to know nothing of 
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“jungles where they were driven to such extremities that 
“ they consented to become slaves and serve under the former 
“ landlords. The way in which this was done was as follows: 
“ After washing and anointing the body with oil, new cloths 
“ were put on the destined slave, and his future owner having 
“ taken a Batlu or plate, poured some water on it and dropt 
“ in a piece of gold. After which the slave drank up the 
“ water. The slave then took up some earth from his future 
“ master’s estate and threw it on such a spot as he chose for 
“ his house and garden which was accordingly given over to 
“ him with all the trees thereon. The Karamara were set 
“ to watch the crops and cattle belonging to the village. 
“ The head-men who had h9en appointed by Hoobashee to 
“ the most responsible poets under his nephew’s government 
“ were taken naked towards the sea in order to be hung 
“ there, but being ashamed of their naked state they gathered 
“ the leaves of the Necky gida five-leaved trees, and 

“ made a small covering for themselves in front. Thereupon 
“ their conductors took pity on them and let them go, since 
“ which they have continued to wear no other covering than 
“ the leaves of the said tree.” ^ 


a state of future existence, nor do they believe in Paisachi, or evil spirits. 
Their deity is called Puta, and is represented by a stone, which is kept 
in a square surrounded by a wall. To this stone, in all cases •of sickness, 
they sacrifice fowls or make offerings of fruit or grain, and every man offers 
his own worship (JPi^'a); so that they have no officiating priest, and 
they acknowledge the authority of no Ouru, They foUow aU the oxen and 
buffaloes of the village, as so much of the live stock, when they are driven in 
procession at a gpreat festival which the farmers annually celebrate.” 

I copied this extract from a MS. copy of Mr. Lavie^s Geography and 
History of Camra kindly lent to me by Mr. J. Sturrock, Collector of South 
Canara, and it occurs there on pp. 21,22. Mr. Lavie says about it: 29. The 

following traditionary account of the DhSrs I quote in full from a Canarese 
paper obligingly furmshed to me by a respectable native.” This extract is 
also contained in a note to the Memoirs of the Origin of Slaves by Ramappa 
Kamic of Barkur, a friend of Dr. Buchanan. These memoirs were trans¬ 
lated by Mr. Joseph Saldanha, Sheristadar of Mangalore, and published 
by Dr. John Shortt in the IV Part of The Hill JRanges of Southern India, 
The MS. copy of these Memoirs and the print of Dr. Shortt (on p. 19) 
acknowledge Lavie’s Geography and History of Canara as their originid 
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In the English translation of Eamappa’s Memoirs of 
the Slaves, Hoobashee is always called Hubashika, and the 
Earama,ras are called Marimans or Kappatu Eoragas. 

We read also in this memoir that Hubasika, king of 
the Candalas, subdued king Lokadiraya, that the king 
Candrasena, in order to get rid of Hubasika, proposed to 
him that he should marry Candrasena’s sister, and when 
Hubasika with his chief followers came, the guests were 
treacherously assailed and either massacred or enslaved.®^ 

source. The following account is reprinted from l%e Koragars by Mr. Ullal 
Raghavendra Rao from the Indian Antiquary^ vol. Ill, p. 196 : “ The 

following tradition gives us a very faint idea of their rule :— 

“ About 900 years or more B.C. (but we must not be too particular about 
dates), the brought an army from Anantapur, consisting of the Birar, 

Mundal, Karmara, Maila, Holeya, Ande Koraga; with these troops, whom 
the learned Dr. Buchanan calls savages, the Habashi marched against Angara 
VamMy the son of Vira Varma. They first came to Barkur, and from thence 
proceeded to Mangalury where they were attacked by small-pox, and greatly 
troubled by ants. They went to the southward of Ma^jesvar, There the 
Habashi established his capital, and put his nephew Sidda Bairu on the 
throne in lieu of Vira Varma. He reigned only twelve years, and then both 
he and the Habashi died, owing to the enchantments used by Vira Varma, 
who went to Banawasi in Sonda for that very purpose. After their death 
Vira Varma returned, and drove the aforesaid army into the jungles, where 
they were pursued to such extremities that they consented to become slaves 
and servo under the former landlords. The Karmara was sent to watch 
the crops and cattle belonging to the village. The headmen who had been 
appoint by the Hubashi to the most responsible posts under his nephew’s 
government were taken naked to the seashore in order to be hanged, but, 
being ashamed of their naked state, they gathered the leaves of the Kekki 
gida and made a small covering for themselves. Thereupon their conductors 
took pity on them, and let them go, since which they have, it is said, 
continued to wear no other covering than the leaves of the said tree.” 

The Koragars have been republished in the Madras Christian College 
Magazine, vol. Ill, pp. 824, 833. The contents of the nine lines (beginning 
with “ lie way in which,” and ending with “all the trees thereon,” con¬ 
cerning the ceremony of buying a slave) are omitted in this extract, and are 
found in another extract reprinted at the top of p. 172 in note 62. 

The passage on p. 197 beginning with : Although these slaves are in a 
degraded position ” and ending with: “ They are also mortgaged for three 
or four pagodas,” forms verbatim part of § 30 on p. 23 of Mr. Lavie’s MS. 
It is found in the Madras Christian College Magazine on pages 828, 829. 
Mr. La vie resigned the service in 1848 and died in England in 1861. 

The Locaditya Raya of Buchanan is oalled Lokadiraya by Ramappa Kamic 
of Barkur, in whose Memoirs of the Origin of Slaves in Dr. Shortt’s Hill Ranges, 
Part IV, pp. 18 and 19, we read : “ Formerly, a hero by name Hubashika 
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What makes this tradition so interesting is that it con¬ 
nects Huba§ika with the Kadamhas; for CandrasSna, the 
ruler of the Tuluva country, was a kinsman of Trinetra 
Eadamba. TrinStra is a favorite name in this dynasty. 
Candras§na had a son Lokaditya, who married a daughter 
of TrinStra Kadamba. The daughter of this Lokaditya and 
of the Kadamba princess Kanakavati was asked in marriage 
by Hubasika, the king of the Candalas. LiOkaditya pretended 
to favour the suit, and invited the intended bridegroom to 
his capital Tripura to celebrate the marriage. Shortly after 
his arrival Hubasika and his retinue were treacherously 
assailed and massacred by the soldiers of Ldkaditya and 
Trinetra. 

These accounts differ very considerably. According to 
some Hubasika died owing to the enchantments of Vira 
Varma, according to others he was killed by Lokaditya, to 


became famous amongst the Ghandalas, subdued the king Lokadiraya and 
was ruling with his caste men. King Chondashona, with the view of getting 
rid of Hubashika, proposed a marriage between Hubashika and Chendasena’s 
sister, and invited the bridegroom and his caste men to the nuptials. The 
invitation being complied with, a wholesale massacre of the guests ensued, 
many fell victims to the plot, a few escaped, others were imprisoned and made 
over to Brahmans to be employed in tilling their lands. As the captives 
belonged to the camp of the enemy, it was declared that the Chandalas 
should be punished by their respective masters for faults committed by them ; 
that they should for ever remain under subordination to others; that they 
should possess no authority whatever ; and that they should be allowed only 
the daily ratio of food rather than permit them to have at their disposal, the 
previous day, means for providing themselves with the necessaries of the 
next day. Thus doomed to bondage for ever, the Chandalas were transferred 
along with the lands to the subsequent K&davar and Brahman purchasers . 
Those who had escaped during the aforesaid crisis had returned home, pur¬ 
sued their avocations and lived an independent life . . The Soppu Koragars 
also appear to have been in some localities attached to land and in others to 
have enjoyed liberty,’' 

With respect to the Kadambas the main printed information so far as 
the subject concerns us here is contained in H. H. Wilson’s Mackenzie Collect 
tion, Introduction, pp. lix, 1, ci-ciii, 96-97 (new edition, pp. 36, 60» 62, 149, 
160). 

I have oonsulted the MSS. in the Government Oriental MSS. Library 
on which are mostly founded the conclusions of Wilson. Bead also Mr. L. 
Bice’s Myeere and Coory^ vol. I, pp. 194, 196. 
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whom Buchanan ascribed the expulsion of the Ko^agas after 
the death of Hubasika. The relationship of the Kadamba 
princes is also given differently; still these contradictions 
need not invalidate the main part of the tradition concerning 
Hubasika. 

If we could recognise in this prince a real historical 
personage, an important step would have been gained towards 
fixing the period of these events. The life of the first 
Trin^tra Kadamba is placed by some at the beginning 
of the second century A.I)., and this is the very period 
which the coins supply concerning the reign of Hmiska 
or Hooerkes, king of the Korano, who would have been thus 
a contemporary of Hubasika, king of the Koragas. 

The mighty Scythian king Kadphises II was succeeded 
in North-Western India by king Kaniska or Kanerkes, who 
initiated in A.D. 78 the §aka Era, as has been first sug¬ 
gested by the late Mr. James Fergusson. Kaniska or 
Kanerkes was followed in his reign about 110 A.D. by 
Huviska or Hooerkes. The latter forms prevail on the coins, 
while the records contain the former. The Korano or Kusan 
are identical with the Yueh-chiy the Chinese name of this 
tribe, commonly known to us as Indo-Scythians. 

The Gauda-Dravidian race, as I have repeatedly pointed 
out, was not confined to India, some of its branches having 
remained on the northern frontier of the Indian continent. 
The invasion by the Korano can thus be appropriately 
explained as an inroad into India made by a kindred 
tribe, and leads to the suggestion that Huba^ikay king of 
the Koj^agas, may be identified with Huviska, king of the 
Korano or Kusan. As Huviska’s reign falls in the first 
half of the second century A.1)., the period of Huba^ika’s 
reported invasion will be fixed if Hubasika and Huviska are 
one and the same person. 

Moreover, there are different kings of the name Trin^tra 
among the Kadambas. The first Trin^tra lived according 
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to native tradition early in the Kaliyuga, while H. H. Wilson 
places his reign in the second half of the second century A.D. 
Mayura Varma^ the Myuru Varma of Buchanan, either the 
third or the sixth king of this dynasty, had a son Trinetra 
Eadamba, also known as Esetra Yanna and Gandragada. 
He was the brother-in-law of Lokaditya, the son of Candra- 
sena. Great confusion prevails in this matter. 

The resemblance between the two names Huhasika and 
Suvi§ka is so great, that one might suspect them to be iden- 
tical. If this is the case, we must consider whether there 
existed only one or two or more kings of this same name. 
If only one king of this name ruled, his exploits must have 
been transferred to a subsequent period, in order to confer 
on the then reigning dynasty (in this circumstance on the 
race of the Eadambas the glory of having slain such a 
distinguished sovereign. If we can trace more than one ruler 
of the name of Huviska (Hubasika), the difficulty as to the 
date is removed. Yet, I feel inclined to assume that only 
one king of this name did exist, and that Hubasika^s or 
Huviska’s invasion is separated from Lokaditya’s reign by a 
long intervening period. The identity of the original Huba- 
sika with Huviska will be of considerable historical interest, 
as it proves the great impression which the invasions of 
the Indo-Scythians made on the mind of the Indian people. 
The similarity between Korano and KoragUy the names of 
the tribes over whom Huviska and Hubasika respectively 
ruled, must also not be overlooked. 

Maytira Yarma is credited with having introduced Brah¬ 
mans to Eanara. His capital was Banavftsi, already men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy (YII, 1, 83) as BavaovaaeL 

The change of an r into a sibilant does not offer any 
philological difficulty, especially in Sanskrit, so that the 
forms Kani§ka and Huviska require no particular explanation, 
if the original national pronounciation preferred an r and 


See p. 264. 
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was Kanerkes and Hooerkes. Certain euphonic rules even 
necessitate the above-mentioned change in Sanskrit. The 
Gauda-Dravidian languages are not very strict in the use of 
the liquids r and I, and the letter I is at times pronounced 
like an I or an r, and even, though faulty, like an 

The Koragas, whom Buchanan calls Corawavy though 
treated like out-castes, yet acknowledge caste-distinctions 
among themselves. They are known as Ande KoragaSy Vastra 
Koragas and 8nppu Koragas. They are divided besides into 
five tribes. The names of two of these are lost. The others 
are called Bangarannay Kumarannay and Mungaranna. 

I explain the word Koraga in the same manner as 
Kodaga, both names being derivatives of koy mountain. 
Dr. Francis Buchanan calls the Koragas, as above men- 


^ About these rulers and especially about Suviaka or Hooerkes, compare 
besides other writings the Caialogm of the Greek and Seythie kings of Bactria 
and India in the British Museum by Percy Gardner, ll.d., edited by Reginald 
S. Poole, LL.D., Introduction, pp. xlix-li: ** The evidence derived from 
the style and epigraphy of coins seems to show that Kadphises I. and 
Kadaphes ruled but a part of North-West India. When Kadphises came 
in as an invader from the north, he found Hermaeus ruling in the Kabul 
VaUey, and reduced him to a state of dependence . . . The Yueh-chi did 
not rapidly extend their dominion in India • . Only on the accession of the 
second Kadphises did the power of the invaders become altogether predomi¬ 
nant . . Kadphises II., Ooemo Kadphises, was a wealthy monarch, and the 
founder of a powerful line of Seythie kings, as to whom inscriptions give us 
some information. His date is about the middle of the first century A.D. 
His successors are the kings called on their coins Kanerkes and Hooerkes, 
and in the records Kanishka and Huvishka. Their rule comprised the 
whole of North-West India and the Kabul Valley.” See further pp. 129, 
168, 176 ; H. H. Wilson’s Ariana Antigua, pp. 6, 9, 347-377 ; The Arehm^ 
ohgieal Survey of India by Sir Alexander Cunningham, vol. II, p. 238 ; vol. 
II, pp. 10, 43, 44, 63-70, 88, 169, 162, 168 ; vol. Ill, pp. 30, 32; vol. V, p. 
67 ; vol. 3QV, p. 63 ; vol. XVI, Pref., P. IV; Indian Antiquary, vol. VI, pp. 
217-19 ; vol. X, pp. 213, 216; vol. XVII contains the article on “ Zoroastian 
Deities on Indo-Scythian Coins” by M. Aurel Stein, Ph.D., to which I 
wish to draw attention, though I cannot as yet see my way to agree with 
him in his, at all evente, ingenious conjecture of identifying the Greek P 
which he himself pronounces repeatedly r with the sibilant 9 . 

The Banavaaei {Baraa6orei and BovaovcMrcQ of Ptolemy has been differently 
explained. Some take it for Kundapur, o^ers for Kofikapapura, Kokantir 
and Anegundi. See Mr. T. W. McCnndle^s Ancient India as daacrihad by 
Ptolmy, p. 179 . 
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tioned, also Coraioar, The Koravas or Koramas^ moun<* 
taineers, are indeed a tribe widely spread in Southern India. 
They are identical with the Kuyuvas, of whom I shall speak 
later on. To the mountain climbing Malaca^ whom I 
noticed on p. 21, correspond the terms Koraca^ Korea and 
Korea unless they are taken as modifications of Korava. 
We find these people especially in the Kanarese districts. 
They are well known as basket-makers.®* 

The Todas, 

The Todas or Tudas, as these pastoral rulers of the 
Blue Mountains, or Nilagiri of South India, are generally 
called, have to a certain extent baffled all inquiries con¬ 
cerning their origin. But there is no doubt that they belong 
to the Qaudian branch of the Gauda-Dravidian group. The 
supposition that the Todas are connected with the African 
Ethiopian has, I think, no foundation whatever.*® 

The question whether they are aborigines of, or immi¬ 
grants into, the country they at present inhabit, has been 
much discussed. The probability is that, according to their 
traditions, they left their original abodes and settled on the 
Nilagiri mountain range; but the time when this migration 
actually took place is shrouded in mystery. Yet, even if 
they ascended from the plains to the Nilagiri hills, this 
circumstance does not militate against the fact that originally 
in their old homes they were mountaineers. At all events 
very many centuries must have elapsed since their settlement 
on the Nilagiri. They possess, so far as we can ascertain, 
no trustworthy traditions, no inscriptions, nor any literature 
concerning their ancient history. 


See p. 97. 

See Lieutenant*Colonel W. £. Marshairs A PhremtogUt amongst tho 
Todasy p. 4: There is much of the * blameless Ethiopian ’ about them: 

something of the Jew and of the Ghaldaean in their appearance.** **On 
the eve of sending this work to the press, I would beg again to urge my 
belief in the connection between the Dravidian Toda and the Ethiop,*' 
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The Todas are divided into five clans, namely: Paiki, 
Fekkiin, Kuttan, Keima and Todi. We meet the term Paiki 
again among the Hale-paikia of Naga, and the Jfumdra’- 
paikas of North Kanara, • who make toddy-drawing their 
chief occupation. The Hale-paikis of Manjarabad are 
called DH^ara nuikkalu or children of Grod, and the Paikis 
who take the lead among the Todas, for from them the 
Palal or high-priest is chosen, call themselves also Der mokhy 
or children of God.'® 

The derivation of Paiki is obscure; can it be connected 
with the Telugu postposition pai^ above ? 


In The Tribes inhabiting the Neilghen'y Mangalore, 1864, the Rev. 
F. Metz says on p. 14: “ At what period the Todas first came to and settled 
upon the Neilgherries, we have no means of ascertaining; for they have no 
literature, nor any inscriptions, and such of their traditions as I have 
hitherto heard them mention afford no clue whatever by which this 
mystery can be unravelled. From their legends, and some particular 
words contained in their language, I am led to think that, prior to 
migrating to these Hills, they must, perhaps for centuries, have inhabited 
a range lying to the North-East, in the direction of Hassanoor, beyond 
the G-azelhutty pass. Part of the tribe appears to have settled in a 
northern direction noar 'CoUegal j for I am frequently pressed to go and visit 
them and bring back intelligence respecting their condition in life; 
prosperity with the Todas, as in patriarchal times, consisting in the number 
and extent of their heads.” See also An Account of the Tribes on the NeiU 
gherries^\yy J. Shortt, m.d., Madras, 1868, pp. 4-42. On p. 4 he writes: 
” Todawars, or Torawurs, who are reputed to be the aborigines, and, it is 
said, were once clad in leaves and roamed as free and unrestrained lords of 
the soil, leading a pastoral nomadic life., . Todawars, or Torawurs—the literal 
name given to herdsmen in the Tamil language—are the principal tribe, and 
are believed to be the original inhabitants, as well as the territorial 
sovereigns of these Hill tracts. Not only do the Todars themselves claim 
this priority of existence and possession, but the right is conceded to them 
by the other Hill tribes, who, in recognition of it, always paid a tribute to 
their Toda lords, consisting of one-sixth of the produce in kind; but, under the 
British Gk)vernment, this practice is being gradually discontinued.. . The 
Toda or Thoddur tribe consists of five distinct intersections or sub-divisions, 
namely (1) Peiky; (2) Pekkan; (3) Kuttan; (4) Kenna; and (6) Tody. ., 
(Onp. 7.) The Todawars are entirely a pastoral race, and lead a peaceful 
tranquil life, chiefiy employed in tending their cattle. They carry no weapon 
of offence or defence for protection against enemies of their own kind or 
wild beasts, except a cowherd’s wand or staff, which is made of jungle wood 
generally, about 4} feet long with a large knob or head.” Compare further 
ibidem a Oeographieal and Statistical Memoir of a Swreey on the Neilghorry 
MotmtainSf by Captain J. Ouchterlony, 1847, pp. 51-52 : This remarkable 
^06 differs in almost every essential respect from all other tribes of tho 

24 
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They also do not show much interest in the old cairns, 
kistvains, sepulchral structures, and other remains that are 
found scattered all over these mountains, though they claim 
some as their own. It is, therefore, still a matter of some 
doubt whether these relics ought to be assigned to them in 
preference to the Kunimbas, who may perhaps have a more 
legitimate title to their possession. From many indications 
it would appear that the people who erected these stone 
buildings must have been agriculturists. The Todas, on the 


natives of Hindustan, and their singular characteristics and strange habits 
have given rise to much speculation as to thoir origin and history. As no 
clue has however yet been discovered either in the form of monuments, coins, 
or even in their own traditions, by which research could be directed, all 
theories broached upon the subject cannot be otherwise than vain and illusory, 
especially those which have been based upon the assumption that the 
images, bones, and other relics which are found in the remarkable * cairns,’ 
discovered in such numbers all over the Hills, belonged to the ancestors of 
the Todars. .. (On p. 63.) Their occupation is purely pastoral; their only 
manual labor being the linking of the buffaloes, and converting portions of 
their milk into butter and ghee.” Consult An Account of the Frimitive Tribes 
and Monuments of the Ntlagiris^ by the late James Wilkinson Breeks, edited 
by his widow; London, 1873, pp. 26 and 27 : ”The burning at funerals 
of a mimic bow and arrow together with the daily-used implements of 
the deceased, and the importance assigned to the bow in the marriage cere¬ 
mony, seem to me inexplicable, except on the theory that the bow was 
once the chief weapon of the Todas, although they are ignorant of its use 
now. This view is in a measure confirmed by tiie Todas’ admission that 
their ancestors ate samber flesh, and that they would gladly do so now if they 
could obtain it; and by the fact that they still recognise, and make offerings 
to, a hunting God under the name of Betikhan, who, though he now resides 
in a temple at NambilicotO beyond GudalOr, is, they say, the son of their 
ancestor, Dirkish. The question then arises: how, and when did the bow fall 
into disuse with the Todas P. . The answer could seem to be found in the 
tradition mentioned by Colonel Ouchterlony, viz.—^that before the Badagas 
and Kotas came to the Hills, the Todas lived only by their herds, and wore 
leaves. As far as the leaf dresses go, the story seems apocryphal. If the 
Todas had only adopted clothes after the arrival of the Badagas and Kotasf 
their garments would probably have Badaga or Kota names, whereas 
pdtkulif thorpf kbnu^ # 0 ., are among the few Toda words which Mr. Metz can 
trace to no Dravidian roots. Besides, a hunting race would certainly wear 
skins: however, the story probably contains some truth. Before the culti¬ 
vating tribes settled in the Hills, the Todas, unless they kiUed their cattle, 
would have no means of obtaining solid food except by hunting, for their 
traffic with the Western Coast must have been too intermittent and insigni¬ 
ficant to be depended on for subsistence. Probably they were then expert 
in the use of the bow.” Bead further A Fhrenologist amongst the Todas^ by^ 
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other hand, are now shepherds^ and lead a simple pastorcd and 
nomadic life. They do not devote themselves to the culti¬ 
vation of the soil, an occupation which the Badagas, who 
immigrated at a later period, especially follow. Yet the 
assumption that the Todas have always led a pastoral life, if 
substantiated, seems to speak against the connection of the 
Todas with such structures. However, it is quite possible 
that the sickles found in the cairns may have been used for 
other than agricultural purposes.’^ 


Lieutenant-Colonel William B. Marshall, London, 1873, pp. 2-8 and 136, 
and A Manual of the Ntlagiri Diatricty by H. B. Grigg, Madras, 1880, pp. 
183-202. Compare about the Paiki Mr. Lewis Rice's Mysore Inscriptions^ 
Introduction, pp. xxxiii, xxxiv, and Metz, p. 35. 

See Rev. F. Metz, ibidem^ p. 13 : “ Some few of the Todas maintain that 
the cairns are the work of their ancestors, but these are men who have been 
examined by Europeans. The majority, and especially the most respectable 
of them, do not hold this opinion, and it would be a strange anomaly indeed 
in a people so proverbial for their respect for the dead, to allow, as the Todas 
do, these places of interment to be rudely disturbed and desecrated by the 
hands of strangers, did they believe them to be the receptacles of the ashes 
of their forefathers. Many of the circles constructed of loose stones which 
have been taken to be deserted temples of this tribe, were doubtless nothing 
more than buffalo-pens." And on p. 124: “ During the 13 years that I have 
labored amongst and mixed with the [hill-tribes, I have never found the 
Todas in any way interested in the cairns, whilst the fact of their making no 
objection to their being opened, taken in connection with the circumstance 
of the contents frequently consisting of plough-shares, sickles and other 
implements of husbandry, showing that the cairns were constructed by an 
agricultural race, which the Todas never were, are to me convincing proofs 
that they are not the work of the Todas of a past generation." The Rev. 
Mr. Metz states that such kist-vains are called Mbriaru mane, house 
of the Mdrias, and recognises in the latter the Mauryas or Usbeck Tatars. 
Is it perhaps possible, to connect the term Mbriaru with the Mar tribe P 
Peculiarly enough Mer is the Toda expression for the Kcmdahs, as in the 
Toda name MIrhbkal for Kotagiri, e.e., the Kota village (Eokal) of the 
KQndahs, see Breeks, p. 36. Compare Captain Congreve's article: The 
Antiquities qf the Neilgherry Bills, including an Inquiry into the Descent of 
the Thautavars or Todars, in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 1847, 
vol. XIV, No. 32, pp. 77-146. Lieutenant-Colonel Congreve contends that 
the Todas were the constructors of the old cairns and he gives on pp. 84, 86 
his reasons for it: ** 1st. The shape of the cairns: a Circle of stones similar 
to that of the cemeteries of the Thautawars at this day. 2nd. The basins 
and other utensils, knives, arrow-heads, shreds of cloth, mingled with charcoal 
and bones found in the caims are precisely the same articles buried at the 
funeral of a modem Thautawar. 3rd. In both cases these things are deposited 
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Some of their legends connect the Todas with the Raksosa 
king Rdvana^ others with his great antagonist, Rama, The 
ancestors of the Todas are said to have been the palanquin 
bearers of Eavana; if so, they belong to the Gauda-Dravi- 


in holes under large slabs in the middle of the cemeteries. 4th. The nu¬ 
merous figures of buffaloes, some with bells round their necks, made of 
pottery, found in the cairns are monuments of the antiquity of the Thau- 
tawar custom of sacrificing buffaloes decorated with bells at funerals. 6th. 
In every case I have observed a Thautawar village situated contiguously to 
the cairn, manifesting some connection. 6th. The Thautawars claim to be 
the original proprietors of the land, a claim acknowledged by the English, as 
well as the Native inhabitants of the Hills. 7th. The prevailing opinion 
amongst the latter that these cairns belonged to the early Thautawar people. 
8th. The absence of any inscription on any of the vessels dug out of the 
cairns, considered with reference to the fact of the Thautawars having no 
written language. 9th. The circumstance of some lascars attempting 
to open a cairn in search of treasure being compelled to desist in their 
enterprize by the Thautawars of an adjoining village.’* Dr. Shortt, in 
the article above mentioned, says on p. 45: ‘‘The Todas themselves* 
attribute the cairns found on the Neilgherries, sometimes to a people 
who preceded them, at others to the Kurumbas, and that they formed their 
burial places ... It is generally believed by tho Natives that these cairns 
and cromlechs are the work of the followers of the Pandean Kings, and that 
they at one time ruled on the Neilgherries also. Tho Todas and Badagas 
likewise believe this, while some of them attribute them to the Kurumbas. 
The Rev. Mr. Metz is also of the latter opinion, and I am inclined to coincide 
with this gentleman.” See also J. W. Breeks’ Frimitwe Tribes of the jVf/a- 
girisj pp. 72-110; p. 96 : ‘‘The Peranganad cairns, lying bet ween Kotagherry 
and Kodanad, differ less from those at Tuneri; the figures are generally 
smaller and rougher, and the colour darker, but the urns are often very fine, 
with strong glaze of mica . . It is, however, remarkable that the rougher 
remains are found in the division in which lie the two (probably) oldest Toda 
mands, and the only cairns claimed by the Todas.. (On p. 96.) At one time, 
they were generally assigned to the Todas; and Colonel Congreve wrote an 
elaborate essay to prove the Scythian origin of this people and their claim 
to the cairns. His largo theories, and occasionally incorrect facts, dis¬ 
credited his cause rather unduly, &nd of late years the cairns have been 
generally attributed either to the Kurumbas or to an extinct race. Those 
who held these views, however, seem to have been unaware of, or to have 
overlooked, the significant fact that the Todas even now burn their dead 
in a circle of stones and bury the ashes there. Now, not only may the 
circle of stones be called the fundamental idea of cairns and barrows, but 
some of them consist of insignificant circles of stones, hardly to be distin¬ 
guished from Toda Azdrama except by the trees or bushes which indicate 
their greater age... (On p. 97.) It will be seen that these old Azdratns 
(supposing them to be Azdrams), shew ono or two marked points of approxi¬ 
mation to the cairns. 1st. They prove that metal ornaments and objects 
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dian race, of whom Ravana WEUw^^n^^ufioient reJ^Aeltative. 
This report is more likely to ha f 

qribes them as Rama’s followei|[ eveu^lly/^4j^d in 

the south. 

Lif iiiiliiii iiiiiM in ii1i1 timnn irtmllj hiiriVi1 

afl now, only offered to the flames and taken away. 2nd. These objects 
include iron spears, chisels, and styles f at present unused by the Todas, 
but common in the cairns. The spears were of rather different shape 
from most of those figured. An old Toda, who had had possession of the 
spear of Kotdn, but professed to have lost it, told me that it was something 
like these, but longer. The style is very like some used in Malabar, hol¬ 
low at the top; one cannot, however, imagine that writing was ever a 
Toda accomplishment; it may have been used for marking pottery. 3rd. 
The receptacle for the ashes and remains, instead of being indifferently 
placed at any side of the circle, was, in three cases out of four, at the 
north-east edge... (On p. 99.) Against the theory that the cairns belong to the 
Todas, it has been urged that they do not claim them. This is not strictly 
correct; they do^ as has been shewn, claim some. But even if the statement 
were entirely true, it is not of much consequence with a people like Todas. 
I have known a Toda, while pointing out the Azdram in which a funeral 
ceremony then going forward was to terminate, profess entire ignorance of 
the object of some other stone circles close at hand, obviously old Azdrams 
belonging to the same mand ; so that their disclaimer of the cairns carries 
little weight. It has been further stated -that the cairns contain agricul¬ 
tural implements, and must therefore have belonged to a comparatively 
civilised people. Except the curious shears, which may have been used for 
various purposes, the only agricultural implements which have appeared in 
these investigations are sickles. These may have been used for cutting 
grass and bushes, and it is singular that, although the Todas do not now 
use any tool of the kind, they bum with the dead the Kafkatti^ a large 
curved knife, apparently intended for some such purpose, although, except 
in one instance, the cairn sickles are of different shape. The Kafkattij 
when committed to the flames, is bound round with cotton cloth, traces of 
which are often found on the razors in the cairns. On the whole, I think 
it is more satisfactory to assign the cairns to the Todas than to an unknown 
race.’’ Read also Mr. H. B. Grigg’s Manual of the Nllagiri Dietrict^ pp. 229- 
247 ; about the origin of the remains, see p. 241; and about the sculptured 
cromlechs consult this passage: ** As regards the third class of monuments, 
none of the present hill inhabitants of the Hills are capable of executing sculp¬ 
tures of even so elementary a degree of art as those on the cromlechs.*’ Mr. 
M. J. Walhouse has in the third and fifth volumes of the Indian Antiquary 
written some articles on the funerals, &c., of the Todas, and in vol. VI., 
p.*41, he says: ** At any rate it is clear that ^hese circles (Az&rams) are 
claimed and formed by the Todas." 

Bee Captain A. Harkness’s Description of a singular Aboriginal Race 
iAhahiting the Summit of the Neilgherry Hills^ pp. 24, 25 : “ They have 
acme tradition bearing referonco to a period about the time of Ravan, 
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The Todas have five kinds of priests, of whom the Pdldh 
are held in the greatest sanctity. The Palftls, who are five 
in number, belong to the highest class of the Todas and 
have charge of the sacred bells, which they carry to every 
Mand or hamlet. They subsist on the milk of the sacred herd, 
and have a Kavaldl as their attendant. The other priests of 
lower degree are the Varlal, Kokvali, Kurpuli and Pali- 
karpah The temples, which are of two kinds, are called 
Boa and Pahi^ the former being sugarloaf-shaped and the 
latter like an ordinary house. There are, at present, only 
four Boas in existence; they may have originally belonged to 
some other race, as the Todas do not appear to hold them 
in very great respect, and their ministering priests belong 
only to the second rank. 

The Todas have a large pantheon, but they revere par¬ 
ticularly a hunting god called BHakaUy the son of Dirkish, 
the son of En, the first Toda. His temple is at Nambala- 
kod, in the Wainad. Besides him they worship Hiriadeva^ 
whose representative is the sacred buffalo-bell, which hangs 
from the neck of the finest buffalo of the sacred herd,^* 
The buffalo is indigenous only in the south-east of Asia, 


when they say they inhabited the low country. One among these is that 
their forefathers were the subjects of Ravan, and that, being afterwards 
unable to bear the severities imposed on them by the successful Ravan, 
they fled to these mountains as a place of refuge, driving their herds before 
them, carrying their females and children on their shoulders, and vowing 
to wear no covering on their heads till they had wreaked their vengeance 
on their oppressors.” Congreve, loco citato, p. 110, says on the contrary: 
<<The Thautawars have a tradition that their ancestors were subjects of 
Bavannah with whom they fled before Bamah.” About the legend of the 
Todas having been the palanquin bearers of Rftvana, see Mr. H. B. Grigg’s 
Mmml, pp. 202, 262 and 266. About their coming with E&ma consult 
the Rev. F. Metz, ibidem, p. 46 : **.The Brahmins of the plains maintain 
that the Todas were foUowers in the train of Rama when he came from the 
North to avenge himself on Ravana and that desiring independence they 
deserted, and fled to the Hills; but of this tradition the Todas themselves 
know nothing” ; read also p. 65; and Mr. Grigg^s Manual, p. 268. 

Read Mr. J. W. Breeks* Account of the Primitive Tribes and Monu» 
ments of the Ntlagiris, pp. 13-17; and Mr. H. B. Grigg’s Manual, pp. 
192-196. 
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in South India, Burma and parts of China. It is not a 
native of the North-West. The most valuable property of 
the original inhabitants must have been formed by the herds 
of these animals, which were and are still highly esteemed 
and regarded worthy of carrying the symbol of the deity. 
The worship of the buffalo is a most striking feature and 
can only be traced to very ancient times. The buffalo figures 
also in Mdfii^matl^ a town founded by king Mahismat^ whose 
name implies that he was rich in buffaloes. The worship 
of the fire, or of Agni^ prevailed here, and women were 
allowed unrestricted liberty in the choice of their husbands. 
The city was situated in the plateau south of the Goda¬ 
vari, most probably on a tributary of the Krishna. King 
Nila of Daksinapatha reigned here. He is mentioned as 
an ally of Duryodhana, though he was killed in battle by the 
son of Drona.’^ The people of king Nila are called the 
Mdhi^ahaSy and are mentioned in the ^loka previously to 
the Kolvagir^yaa^ the inhabitants of Kolva or Kdlagiri, This 
oircumstance places the Mahisakas locally in proximity with 
the Gond tribes. Mysore ox Mahisdaura^ the country named 
according to tradition after the buffalo-shaped Asura Mahisa, 
may have been a part of king Nila^s empire. The Nilagiri 
mountains and Mysore are conterminous. The name of the 
Asura Mahisa is in this case also used as representing the 


Compare the Vdyagaparva XVIII, 23, 24 of the Mahabhftrata: 

Sa ca samprapya Kauravyam tatraivantardadhe tada, 
tatha Mahi^matlvasl NllO Nxlayudhais saha 23. 

MahlpatO xnahavlryair Dakfioapathavasibhib. 24. 

and ibidem^ DrOoaparva XXXI, 24,25. 

Sa plutab syandanat tasman-NxladcarmaYarasibhpt 
DraucayanSh 6irah kayaddhartum aicchat patattrivat. 24. 
TasyOnnataihsam sunaBam 5irab kayat sakuodalam 
BaUenapaharad-Draupih sxnayamana ivanagha. 25. 

See Ohriatian Lassen’s Ind%8eh$ AUerthumskunde^ vol. I, pp. 681-683 (or 
667-569 in the first edition). 

About the town Mahi^mad (Mahefivara) on the Narmada in Indore com¬ 
pare the article ** Mahetivara in Malwa” by Baoji Yasudeva TuUu, m.a., in 
the Indian Antiquary, vol. lY. (1875), pp. 346-348. 
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people of the Mahisas or Mahimkis, a circumstance to which 
I have previously on p. 14 drawn attention in the case of 
the demons Bala, Malla and others. 

The word Mahim has when combined with the Marathi 
Bd for Bdpa^ father, assumed the form of MaJmbd^ and the 
demon Mahsoba is to this day held in high veneration among 
the cultivators and the lower classes of the population. A 
stoneblock generally covered with red-lead colour and stand* 
ing in a circle of other stones serves as his representative. 
The structure resembles in this respect the rude stones wor¬ 
shipped by the Kurumbas. Of these I shall speak later on. 
The worship of the buffalo to which the Todas still adhere is 
very interesting and may perhaps indicate the origin of this 
ancient tribe. Some Gond tribes also sacrifice the buffalo. 
This subject deserves to be fully enquired into.^^ 

Like other primitive races of Turanian or Sc 3 rthian 
origin, the Todas revere the great luminaries of the sky, the 
Sun and the Moon, besides the Fire. They have a very 


■*5 Durga or Bhavanl killed the buffalo-shaped Asura Mahi§a, the well- 
known Mahi^dsura, after whom Mysore is called. 

According to the legend in the Markanddyapurana Diti had lost all her 
sons, the Asuras, in the battle between the Gods and the Asuras. With the 
object to anihilate the Gods she assumed the shupe of a buffalo, and under¬ 
went such dreadful austerities in order to propitiate Brahma, and to obtain a 
son, that the whole world was shaken in its foundations and what was worse, 
the sage Supardva, was disturbed in his quiet hermitage. Ue therefore cursed 
Diti to bring forth a buffalo instead of a human-shaped son. Brahma miti¬ 
gated this curse by confining the buffalo form to the head and allowing the 
remainder of the body to be like that of a man. This offspring was called 
Mahi^asura who defeated the gods and ill-treated them, till they appealed 
for help to Vis^u and Siva, who jointly produced a beautiful representation 
of Bhavanl, the Mahiadsuramardaniy who slew the monster. 

The Gazetteer of Auromgabad mentions MahaSbd on pp. 347 and 358: 
‘^Mahishasura, who was slain by Parvati, and in honor of whom the feast 
of Dassura is celebrated, is probably Mahsoba, a demon much worshipped 
by the lower classes and especially by the cultivators, for the purpose of 
rendering their fields fertile. The image is like a natural Linga, consisting 
of any rounded stone of considerable size, found in the comer or to the side 
of a field. This when covered with red-lead becomes Mahsoba, to which 
prayers are addressed, and cocoanuts, fowls, and goats are offered (p. 847]^.. 
On the southern side of the Ohauki pass, in the liakenwara range between 
Aurangabad and Phulmari, there is a shrine of Mahsoba, consisting of a 
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dim idea of the divine powers; they possess hardly any 
religious rites; but they firmly believe in the existence of a 
life after death, in a heaven for the good and a hell for 
the bad. 

The ceremonies at births, marriages and funerals are 
very curious and have often been described. They bum 
their dead with the face downwards, a custom which prevails 
still among the aborigines of some parts of Central India. 
The Todas go always bareheaded, as also do the Khonds. 
The habit of polyandry peculiar to the Gauda-Dravidian 
race is also prevalent among the Todas. 

The interest which this tribe has excited is mainly due to 
their fine and striking appearance so different from that of 
other races and to their dwelling in a most picturesque country. 
The Todas are regarded by the other hill tribes as the lords 
of the soil, and as such exact a tribute {gudu) from them. 
How they obtained this supremacy is unknown, and the 
acquisition of their influence is the more remarkable, as, 
unless they have greatly changed since their first appearance, 
they are not a war-like race, and could not have forced their 
way into these hills with the aid of arms. The fact that 
the Todas enjoy this peaceful supremacy proves them to 
be very ancient, if not the aboriginal inhabitants of these 
Hills. The Todas are steadily decreasing in numbers and, 
according to the last census, numbered only 689. Their 
reputation as sorcerers stood them in good stead and perhaps 
frightened into submission those who might otherwise have 
molested them. The Todas alone among the hill tribes 


block of stone surrounded with smaller pieces, and aU covered with red*lead. 
During the jatra which is held in the month of Chaitra, and lasts for four 
days, people of all castes, but especially the Kunbis, flock from a circle of a 
hundred miles, and offer many sheep in sacrifice.*’ 

The buffalo was the carrier of Yama, and he is therefore also known as 
Mahiaadhv(ya and Mahiaavdhnna. Skanda is known as Mahiaardana^ and 
one of his Matfis is called Mahiadnand. Mahi^a or Mahi^a, Mahisaka or 
Mahi^aka are names of people. Mahiaaathatl is the name of a place, Mdhi^ya 
that of a mixed caste, and 3rdhifika besides meaning a herdsman is also used 
fn the sense of a man who lives by tho prostitution of his wife.—Seep. 154. 

25 
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are not afraid of the Kurumbas, who are generally shunned 
as wizards. 

Very many conjectures have been ventured to explain 
the term Toda or Tuda. The d in this word is, according to 
Bishop Caldwell and the Rev. Mr. Metz, dental and not 
lingmlj as the Rev. Dr. Pope is inclined to believe, for he 
spells it Tud^. Dr. Pope does so probably to support the 
derivation he proposes. He connects the name of the Toda 
with the Tamil word Tolam^ herd, and derives from it a pro¬ 
blematic word Tolan^ in the sense of herdsman. The modern 
Tamil Tolu^ a fold for cattle, is the root of Toluvam which is 
again contracted into Tolam. Toluvar signifies according 
to the dictionaries agriculturists, but the word Tolar in this 
meaning is not given. Besides, the o in T5lar is long, while 
that in Toda is short. Moreover, the people who keep these 
cattle-stalls are not herdsmen, but agriculturists. On the 
other hand the Todas are a pastoral, and not an agricultural 
tribe.^® 

Having met with no explanation ‘which satisfies me, I 
venture to propose one myself. I believe that the t in Toda 
or Tuda is a modification of an original A;, and that the real 
name is Koda or Kuda. This I explain as a derivation of 


See Dr. Winalow’s Tamil and Efiglish Dictionary^ p. 636, where Toluvar 
Q^/r(i^a//r is explained as agriculturists, Ln(T^^ (SeoLDrr^65<^, In Col* 
Marshall’s Phrenologist amongst the Todas the first note on p. 1 is as follows : 
“ Todan. Tamil, Toravam and Toyam = a herd. And thus Toravan or 
TOranss herdsman, (Pope).” Compare Bishop Caldwell’s Introduction Cm- 
parative Dravidian Grammar, p. 37: “ Dr. Pope connects the name of the 
Todas with the Tamil word Tora, a herd; but the d of Tuda is not the 
lingual d, but the dental, which has no relationship to r or I, The derivation 
of the name may be regarded as at present unknown.” The Rev. F. Kittel 
writes to the Indian Antiquary, vol. Ill, p. 206 : “ In Part XXIX of the 
Indian Antiquary, p. 93 seq, the name of a welUknown small tribe on the 
Nllagiri is given as * To^a.’ The lingual d in this word is not in the 
mouth of the Nllagiri people, these pronouncing it * Toda.’ The same 
remark is to be applied to the word ‘ K^a ’ on p. 96; the true spelling of 
this name is * K^ta,"* The word ‘ Toda * may mean * man of the top,’ soil, 
of the hills. * Kota ’ can be derived from various Dravida roots ; it is 
difficult to say what its true meaning is. Certainly it does not mean * cow- 
killer,’ as some have thought.” 
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ko or ku^ mountain and Koda or Kuda signifies then a 
mountaineer. The change of k into t is perhaps not very 
common, yet it takes place occasionally. The Tamil kH 
to ask, is, e.f/., tal in Q-ondi; the Irula kdlage^ below, corres¬ 
ponds to tala in Tamil and Malayalam; the Kurg kidatu and 
the Tamil kile^ below, is tirt in Tulu. The town Kondota, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, is likewise called Tondota^ and the 
district Khandesh is also known as Tandesh, The same change 
can be observed in the middle of a word, as the Sanskrit 
tilaka frontal mark, becomes optionally tilakam and tilatam in 
Tamil, and sdttvika is altered into cdttiwikam or cdituviiam?’^ 
Peculiarly enough, when inquiring into their name, I 
was informed by various Natives and even by some Todas 
that the Todavar are also called Kodavar 

And this statement which supports my conjecture is up¬ 
held by several names of persons and places. I take thus 
Kodanad, which lies near Kotagiri, and is the seat of one of 
the Palais containing some of the most ancient Todamands 
in the sense of denoting the district of the Kodas.^® One of 


The generally accepted derivation of Telugu or Telinga is from 
TriMga^ but this remains doubtful as the term TriliAga is a corruption 
of Trikalinga, to which the Modogalingam of Pliny corresponds: “ Insula 

in Gange est magnae amplitudinis gentem continens unam, Modogalingam 
nomineHist. Natur. Lib. VI, cap. 22. If Telinga is a modified form 
of Kalinga, this word would provide another example of the interchange 
between a k and t. About Tandesh^ see p. 169, n. 64. 

The t is occasionally chosen as the representative of all the others con¬ 
sonants, Kaumarila is thus playfully changed into Tautdtita in Vedanta- 
dfigikacarya's Tattvamnktdkaldpa, and paduka into tdtuta in the Fdduka^ 
sahasra of the same author. 

T. C. Maduranayaka Pillai, the clerk of Major-General Morgan, 
has told me of his own accord that he has often heard the Todavar call 
themselves and be called Kodavar. Some Kotas whom I asked confirmed 
this evidence. A few Todas told me the same. They might have said so 
to please me, but they had no reason for so doing, as I had not expressed 
to them any opinion on that subject. 

Kodan&d lies on the north of Paranganad. It contains one of the 
oldest mands and between it and Kotagiri are found the sculptured 
Cromlechs of Hlai Uru. Some derive the name of Kodan&d from kdijlan^ the 
Toda word for monkey, which corresponds to the Kota term and the 
Badaga, Kurumba, and Irula kormgu. But the presence of the common 
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the ancestors of the Todas is called KotCn,®® and the Hull* 
kaldrug is also named Kod&tha-betta, after the god 
Kodatha.®^ 

The Todas have many customs which are also met with 
among other tribes, e.g.^ among the Kols. But this coin¬ 
cidence does not prove the existence of any relationship. The 
same rites and practices often prevail among totally different 
people who live at a great distance from one another. The 
singular custom by which the youngest son becomes heir to 
the property in opposition to the law of primogeniture is 
observed by the Todas in South India as well as by some 
Holstein peasants in North Germany. 


brown monkey Icodan {tdruni being tbe black monkey) is hardly a distinctive 
feature of any district on the hills. It is perhaps possible that the Todas 
changed the initial letter of their original namo in order to avoid any 
allusion to that of the monkey. 

^ About Kotfin read Breeks* Primitive Tribes of the NUagiri, pp, 34, 36, 
37, 97, 99. Koten is said to have brought the Kotas up to the hills, though 
they are also represented to have been born on the hills, p. 36 : “ Kotdn went 
to the Kundahs, and established a Tiriari and PdldUy and placed the Kotas 
at the Kundah Kotag'xri^ called by the Todas Merkokal ”... 37. “ After this, 
Koten went to a Kurumba village in Bani Shima, and on his return, when 
bathing in a stream, a hair of a golden colour came to his hand; he followed 
it up stream to find the owner of the hair, and saw a Swarai woman, by 
name Ttokosh, whom he married. After this, KotSn returned home to his 
mand near the Avalanche. KotSn slept on a deer skin, wore a silver 
ring, and carried a spear, bow, and arrow. On the night of his return he 
went to sleep, and in the morning nothing was found of him but his 
spear and ring and some blood on the deer-skin. He and Tflrkosh were 
transformed into two hills,.. on the Sisapara side of the hills, to which both 
Kurumbas and Todas pay occasional ceremonial visits. The Kurumbas light 
a lamp on the hill Tdrkosh. When the Todas see these two hills, they sing 
the song about KotSn. (Thus five gods are connected in these traditions 
with different hills, vizr. —Dirkish, Kodatha, Pttrsh, Koten, and Terkosh, 
If the Todas originally deified every hill, not an unnatural worship for 
mountaineers, the number of their gods, otherwise astonishing, is accounted 
for. The Todas, in common with the other hill tribes, still offer ghee to be 
burnt to MaleswaramalS).” 

About Kodatha read ibidemt p. 35; ** One day the Gods took counsel, 
saying ‘ why does the kite come here, let us driv.e Mm out so one of them, 
Kodatha, twk the kite home to Kodatha-betta (HulikaldUrga), and pushed 
him over; the kite, in falling, caught hold of a bamboo, with which he 
returned, and struck Kodatha’s head, so that it split into three pieces.’’ 
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Though it is difficult as yet to decide definitively the 
ethnological status of the Todas, I believe I have been 
successful in assigning them to the Gaudian branch of the 
Gauda-Dravidian race. 


The Kotas. 

Next to the ‘Kurumbas and Todas the Kotas are the 
most ancient inhabitants of the Nilagiri range. According 
to Toda tradition Koten introduced them to these hills. 
Though they are regarded as the Pariah element among the 
hill-tribes, it is possible that they were originally more 
nearly related to the Todas, whom they call their annata- 
maluy i.e.f brothers. They have many customs in common with 
the Todas, 6.^., that which constitutes the youngest brother 
as heir of the house, a practice which seems also to prevail 
among the Kurumbas. They recognize no caste distinctions, 
but are sub-divided into Keris or streets. They are a very 
industrious tribe and devote themselves to agriculture and to 
various sorts of handicrafts. They excel as carpenters, smiths, 
tanners, basket-makers, &c. They acknowledge the Todas 
as the lords of the soil, and pay them tribute {gudu). They 
are well-formed, of average height, not bad featured and fair¬ 
skinned. They live in seven villages, one of which is in the 
neighbourhood of Qudalur.®^ The last census fixes their 


Compare Dr. Shortt’s Account of the Tribes of the Neilgherries^ pp. 
63-67: “This tribe ranks next to the Todas in priority of occupation of 
these hills. They have no caste, and are in this respect equal to the 
Pariahs of the low country ; and as a body, are the most industrious of the 
bill tribes, gpving much of their time and attention to agriculture and 
handicraft, &c. . . . They also employ themselves as Curriersy and are highly 
esteemed in the plains for the excellent leather they cure . . . They ac¬ 
knowledge the Todas as lords of the soil. . . At the same time they exact 
from each hamlet of the Badagas within certain distance of their own village, 
certain annual fees, which they receive in kind for services rendered as 
handicraftsmen, &c., in addition to that of ceremonial or festive occasions 
for menial services performed ... In confirmation of their having followed 
the Todas as settlers on these HiUs they hold the best lands, and have 
the privilege of selecting the best whenever they wish to extend their hold¬ 
ings. They are well made and of tolerable height, rather good featured and 
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number at 1,122 souls, 55 Kotas are assigned to the Bombay 
Presidency.®® 

It seems probable that the Todas and Kotas lived near 
each other before the settlement of the latter on the Nilagiri. 
Tlioir dialects too betray a great resemblance, and, if my 
conjecture concerning the original name of the Todas is 
confirmed, their names at first were also much alike.®^ The 
Kotas are the only hill people who are not afraid of the 
Todas, and they treat them occasionally even with bare 
courtesy, though, as a rule, a K5ta, when meeting a Toda 
and Badaga, lifts both his hands to his face and makes his 
obeisance from a distance. They do also not, like the other 
hill-tribes, stand in awe of the mysterious power of witch¬ 
craft, with which the Todas are credited. 

According to a tradition of theirs they lived formerly 
on Kollimalai, a mountain in Mysore.®® They possess, like 
most Hindus, a tradition concerning their special creation. 
Their god, Kamatar^ya, perspired once profusely and “ he 
“ wiped from his forehead three drops of perspiration, and 
“ out of them formed the most ancient of the hill-tribes, viz., 
“ the Todas, Kurumbas, and Kotas. The Todas were told to 
“live principally upon milk; the Kurumbas were permitted 


light-skinnod, having a copper color, and some of them aro the fairest- 
ekinued among the Hill tribes. They have well formed heads, covered 
with long black hair, grown long and let loose, or tied up carelessly at 
the back of the head. . . The women are of moderate height, of fair build 
of body, and not nearly so good-looking as the men.” Bead also Breeks* 
Primitive Tribes of the Nxlagiris, pp. 40-47 ; and Metz, pp. 127-132. 

The Census mentions 3,232 Kotamali in the North-Western Provinces, 
1,112 KotakaSy 672 Kotayas and 1,076 Kottharas in Madras. 

See Rev. F. Metz, loco citato, p. 127: ” The close affinity existing 
between the language of the Todas and that of the Kotas leads me to believe 
that both these tribes came from the same quarter, and that they probably 
settled on the Neilgherries at about the same period.” 

See Metz, ibidem, p. 127 : “ According to one of their traditions, the 
Kotas formerly lived on a mountain in Mysore, called Kollimal6, after which 
they named the first village they built on the Neilgherries. They now 
occupy seven tolerably large villages, all of which are known by the general 
mams of Kotagiri, or Cow-killers' hill.” 
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“to eat the flesh of buffalo calves; and the Kotas were 
“ allowed perfect liberty in the choice of their food, being 
“ informed that they might eat carrion, if they could get 
“ nothing better, and beef also, though it is repulsive to all 
“ Hindu notions.” 

It is wrong to connect the name of the K5tas with cow- 
slaying and to derive it from the Sanskrit go-hatyd. This 
derivation seems to have been suggested from Kohatur^ one 
of the corrupted forms of the name of the Kotar or Koter. 
According to the late Mr. Breeks, in his Primitive Tribes of 
the Nilagiris, p. 40 : “ The Todas call them Kuof, or cow- 
people ; ” but singularly enough the Toda word for cow is 
danam, like the Kurumba and Badaga dana. Dr. Pope on 
the other hand goes, so far as to contend that the Todas had 
no word for eow; a statement which I regard as extremely 
venturous. However in both circumstances, if the Todas 
have no term for cow, or if that term is danam^ they could not 
have called the Kotas, Kuof or cow-people. Moreover, the 
Kotas would not call themselves by such a name, nor would 
the Todas and the other hill-tribes who have no knowledge of 
Sanskrit apply a Sanskrit word to designate their neighbours. 
The derivation of the term Kota is, as clearly indicated, from 
the Gauda-Dravidian word&o, {ku), mountain, and the Kotas 
belong to the Gaudian branch.®^ It is a peculiar coincidence 


Metz, pp. 27 and 128: ‘*The Kotas are the only of all the hill 
tribes who practise the industrial arts, and they are therefore essential 
almost to the very existence of the other classes. They work in gold and 
silver, are carpenters and blacksmiths, tanners and rope-makers, umbrella- 
makers, potters, and musicians, and are at the same time cultivators of the 
soil. They are, however, a squalid race, living chiefly on carrion, and are 
on this account a bye-word among the other castes, who, while they feel that 
they cannot do without them, nevertheless abhor them for their filthy 
habits. All the cattle that die in the villages are carried off by the Kotas, 
and feasted on by them, in common with the vultures, with whose tastes 
their own precisely agree; and at no time do the Kotas thrive so well as 
when there is murrain among the herds of the Todas and Badagas.” 

See Breeks, p. 40: “ The name is found differently spelt. Kota, 
Kotar, KotOr, KohatfOr. The derivation is uncertain. Kohata or Gohata, 
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that according to the statement of Mr. Eamiah, Deputy 
Superintendent of Mysore, the “ Lingayet Panchalas (work¬ 
ers in metals) and Huttagars are called Kotars in this part 
of the country (Harihar), and they worship Kama (god) 
and Kurymena (goddess)/’ To this remark Mr. Breeks 
adds: “ Also that a caste of the same name exists in MarwOr 
and Guzerat.” Dr. 'Ft. Buchanan makes a similar remark 
about the goddess of the Pancalas/® 

The occupation and the worship of the Mysore Kotas 
confirmed to a certain degree the tradition of the Nilagiri 
Kotas when they contend that they came from Mysore. 


cow-killer, has been suggested, but this seems doubtful. The Todas call 
them Kuof, or cow-people.** Read also Mr. H. B*. Grigg’s District Manual^ 
pp. 203-213. On p. 203 he says: “ The name is differently spelt Kotu, 
Koter, Kdtar, KOhatur and Kotturs. Its derivation is doubtful. The 
Todas call them Kuof or cow-men, and, arguing from this word, some 
connect it with Ko (Sans.) cow, and hatya^ i,^., cow-killing. The first part 
of the derivation is probably correct. They are emphatically men of the 
coWy as opposed to the huffaloy the animal of the Toda. The latter they are 
never aUowed to keep ; the former they keep, but do not, for superstitious 
reasons, milk.** Compare note 76 on p. 190 where Rev. F. Kittel also 
decides against the explanation of Kota as cow.killer. 

The Rev. Dr, Pope peculiarly enough declares on page 261 of his 
Tuda Grammar in Lieut.-Colonel Marshall*B Phrenologist amongst the Todas : 

—No Tu(jla word for cow, plough, sword, or shield.** Yet according 
to Rev. F. Metz’s Vocabulary of the Toda Dialect in the Madras Journal of 
Literature and Sciencey vol. XVII (1857), p. 136, and to Mr. Breeks’ Voca¬ 
bulary, on p. 113, the Toda equivalent for cow is danam. Rev. F. Metz, 
ioeo eitatOy gives nekhel as the Toda word for plough, and urthbini (pro¬ 
nounced uUhbini) for to plough. 

See Breeks* Primitive Tribes of the Ntlagiris, p. 47. 

See Dr. Fr. Buchanan’s Journey from Madras through Mysorsy Canara^ 
end Malabary Madras, 1870, vol. I, p. 477; “ The deity peculiar to the 
caste (of the Fanchalar) is Camachumay or Kalimay who is, they say, the 
same with Parvatiy the wife of Sivaf' Compare Breeks’ Primitive Tribes^ 
p. 44 : “ The chief Kota festival, however, is the annual feast of Kftmataraya, 
caUed Kambata or Kamataf^ Read also Grigg’s Manualy p. 206: “ The 
K6tas had, it is said, formerly but one deity Kamataraya, but they also 
worship his wife (Kahasuma or KaUkai), each is represented by a silver plate. 
The god is also called Kambata and Kamata.” Kdmata may be of Sanskrit 
origin. KamadOva is a name of diva, and Kamak^i one of Durga or Kail, 
* Jedmdfamu ’ signifies in Telugu workman. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

On the Kuravas (Kuruvas, Kurtjmas), Eo^caru, 
Kurus (Yerakulas), Kaijrs, Kunnuvas. 

The above-mentioned names are representative terms of 
various kindred tribes who live scattered in this country. 
While a considerable majority of their relatives in Northern 
India have embraced agricultural pursuits and form a pre¬ 
ponderant element of the rustic population, many of their 
cousins in Southern India still cling to their old mountain 
homes, or roam as migratory hordes over the country, or are 
leading a pastoral life as shepherds. 

For the sake of lucidity I shall consider these tribes under 
separate heads and begin with the wandering Kuravas. 

On the Kuravas (Kuruvas, Kurumas), Koracaru, &c. 

These wandering tribes are known over the greater part 
of India as Kuravas (Koravas) or Kurumas. They are also 
known as Koracaru (Korcaru, Korsaru or Kuyuciyar), which 
term may be either a variation of Korava, the v being 
changed into o, or, as has been suggested, may be explained 
as a mixed compound from kora mountain and the Sans¬ 
krit root cavy to go, so that it means hill-walkers. In this 
case their name reminds one of their Dravidian brothers 
the Malacar (Malasar). Dr. Francis Buchanan by calling 
the Koragas of South-Kanara Koravas, identifies them with 
the latter. At another place, however, he names the Koravas 
also Koramas. 

In consequence of their roving life and the begging and 
cheating propensities which so many Kujpavas exhibit, they 
are much disliked and shunned.^ They wander continually 


Compare Dr. Francis Buchanan’s Jowrneff from Madras through tho 
Countries of Mysore^ Canara, and Malabar^ second edition, vol. I, pp. 174, 
176: “The Coramas, or Coramaru^ are a set of people considered by tho 
Br&hmans as an impure or mixed breed. They make baskets and trade in 
grain and salt to a considerable extent; but none of them can read or write* 

26 
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from one place to another, gaining a precarious livelihood 
by mal^iTig and selling wicker baskets of bamboo and reed 
grass, or mats and other household utensils of bamboo. 
Some of them also know how to prepare metal wires of steel, 
copper, and iron. They are famous bird-catchers, clever 
snake-jugglers, and very experienced hunters. If nothing 
else offers, they pierce the ears of children to insert ornaments, 
or tattoo the limbs of persons who desire this embellishment 
of their body. Most of their women are fortune tellers, 
while the men profess often to be conjurors. 


They live, in general, in small camps of moveable huts, which are sometimes 
stationary near large towns; but they are often in a state of daily motion, 
while the people are following the mercantile concerns. The Coramaa con¬ 
sist of four families, Maydraguta^ CavadirUj Maynapatru^ and Satipatru, 
These are analogous to the GOtrams of the Brahmans ; for a man and woman 
of the same family never intermarry, being considered as too nearly allied 
by kindred. The men are allowed a plurality of wives, and purchase them 
from their parents. The agreement is made for a certain number of fanama, 
which are to be paid by instalments, as they can be procured by the young 
woman’s industry; for the women of this caste are very diligent in spinning 
and carrying on petty traffic. When the bargain has been made, the bride¬ 
groom provides four sheep, and some country rum, and gives a feast to 
the ca4srte, concluding the ceremony by wrapping a piece of new cloth round 
his bride. Should a man’s wife prove unfaithful, he generally contents 
himself with giving her a beating, as she is too valuable to be parted with 
on slight grounds; but, if he chooses, she may be divorced. In this case, he 
must assemble the caste to a feast, where he publicly declares his resolu¬ 
tion ; and the woman is then at liberty to marry any person that she chooses, 
who is willing to take her. The Qofomaa do not follow nor employ the 
Brdhmana ; nor have they any priests, or sacred order. When in distress, 
they chiefly invoke Vencaty Rdmana^ the Tripathi Viahvm^ and vow small 
offerings of money to his temple, should they escape. They frequently go 
into the woods and sacrifice fowls, pigs, goats, and sheep, to who is a 
male deity, and is said by the Brdhmana to be a servant of lawara ; but of 
this circumstance the Coramaa profess ignorance. They, as usual, eat the 
■acrifioe. They have no images, nor do they worship any. Once in two or 
three years the Coramaa of a village make a collection among themselves, 
and purchase a brass pot, in which they put five branches of the Melia azadi- 
raehta and a coco-nut. This is covered with flowers, and sprinkled with 
sandal-wood water. It is kept in a small temporary shed for three days, 
during which time the people feast and drink, sacrificing lambs and fowls to 
Marima, the daughter of Sira. At the end of the three days they throw 
the pot into the water.* ^ 

Bead also Abb6 J. A. Dubois’ DaaoripHon of the Character^ Mannera and 
Cuatomaof the People qf India, third edition, Madras, 1879, pp. 385-338: Thst 
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They generally bury their dead in solitary and unknown 
places at night, and the traces of their dead disappear so com¬ 
pletely that the Natives have a common saying: “ Nobody 
has seen a monkey’s carcass or the corpse of a Ku^ava,” and 
if anything is irretrievably lost the fact is intimated by the 
proverb: “ It has gone to the burial place of the Ki^^avas 
and to the dancing room of the wandering actors.” 

As a rule they do not acknowledge the priestly supre¬ 
macy of the Brahmans, nor do they worship Hindu divini¬ 
ties, unless Hinduized to a certain extent. However, many 


vagrants called Kuravers are divided into three branches. One of these is 
chiefly engaged in the traffic of salt, which they go, in bands, to the coasts 
to procure, and carry it to the interior of the country on the backs of asses, 
which they have in great droves. . . . The trade of another branch of the 
Kuravers is the manufacture of osier panniers, wicker baskets, and other 
household utensils of that sort, or bamboo mats. This class, like the 
preceding, are compelled to traverse the whole country, from place to place, 
in quest of employment. . . . The third species of Kuravers is generally 
known under the name of Kalla^Bantru or robbers; and indeed those who 
compose this caste are generally thieves or sharpers, by profession and right 
of birth. The distinction of ^xpertness in filching belongs to this tribe. . . 
The Kalla-Baiitru are so export in this species of robbery (of cutting through 
the mud wall an opening sufficiently large to pass through), that, in less 
than half-an>hour, they will carry oft a rich lading of plunder, without being 
heard or suspected till day-light discloses the villainy.” 

See Bev. M. A. Sherring’s Hindu Trib$i and Castes^ vol. Ill, p. 142: 
** Koravavy a tribe of thieves and vagabonds wandering about the districts of 
the Carnatic. This tribe is common to several districts. Among the Tamils 
these^people are called Koravars, but by the Telugus, Yerakalas. In North 
Arcot they mortgage their unmarried daughters to pay their creditors when 
unable to pay their debts. In some districts they obtain their wives by 
purchase, giving a sum varying from thirty to seventy rupees. The clans 
into which they are divided do not intermarry. In Madura and South 
Arcot the Koravars are hawkers, petty traders, dealers in salt, jugglers, box- 
makers, breeders of pigs and donkeys; and are a drunken and dissolute 
race.” Compare J. H. Nelson’s Manual of Madura^ Part II, p. 69, about 
the Kuravana, 

Consult further Dr. Edward Balfour “On the Migratory Tribes of Natives 
in Central India ” in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ vol. XIII, 
1844, pp. 9-12: “ The Korawa, This migratory people arrange themselves into 
four divisions, the Bajantri, Teling, Kolia, and Soli Korawas, speaking the 
same language, but none of them intermarrying or eating with each other. 
Whence they originally migrated it would bo difficult perhaps now to come 
to a conclusion, nor could it be correctly ascertained how far they extend. 
The Bajantri, or Gaon ka Korawa, the musical or village Korawa, are met 
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revere V^nkatedvara of Tripati, or 6iva and Kftli in their 
cruder forms, the latter especially as Mariamma; Ghirunatha, 
a village god, whose presence is indicated by a rude stone 
situated under a tree, is also an object of their veneration, 
though some Ku^mbas claim him as their special god. Their 
own elders generally fill the position of priests. 

They practise polygamy and are said to pawn their wives 
for debt. Their family disputes are decided by arbitrators, 
but they often nurse their quarrels to such an extent that an 
interminable law suit is called a Kurava’s strife. 

They have different sub-divisions in various parts of the 
country, either according to their various clans or the occu¬ 
pation they follow, and the latter soon becomes a tribal 
distinction. Dr. Francis Buchanan mentions a classification 


with in Bejapore, Bellary, Hyderabad and throughout Canara. . . Their 
food differs from that of the Hindoo as well as the Mahomedan; they never 
eat the cow or bullock, but the jackal, porcupine, hog and wild boar, deer 
and tigers are sought after and used by them. They deny that robbery is 
ever made a regular mode of earning a subsistence ; an honesty, however, 
that the people among whom they dwell give them but little credit for.. 
They live by thieving, making grass screens and baskets. The men likewise 
attend at festivals, marriages, and births, as musicians, which has obtained 
for them the name of Bajantri. . . The women, too, earn a little money by 
tattooing on the skin the marks and figures of the gods, which the females 
of all ca^s of Hindus ornament their arms and foreheads with. . . The 
age for marrying is not a fixed time; and, different from every other people 
in India, the youth of the female is not thought of consequence. ... It is 
not unusual to have two, three, or four wives in one household, among this 
people... This people live virtuously; the abandonment of their daughters is 
never made a trade of, and other classes speak favorably of their chastity. 
They respect Brahmins; though they never . . seem to respect the gods of the 
Hindoo mythology. . . The Teling Korawa (generally known as Eusbi, 

Eorawa, Aghare Pal Wale, prostitute Korawas) gain a livelihood by basket¬ 
making and selling brooms, in making which their wives assist; but their 
chief means of subsistence is in the prostitution of their female relatives 
whom, for that purpose, they devote to the gods from their birth. , . The 
goddess, in whose service the lives of the Teling Korawas’ devoted women 
are thus to be spent, has her chief shrine near Bellary. They never devote 
more than one of ^eir daughters; the rest are married and made honest 
women of . . This branch bury their dead, and the food that was most liked 
by the deceased is placed at the head of the grave. The most favorable 
9 men of the state of the departed soul is drawn from its being eaten by 
a crow; less auspicious if by a oow; but if both the crow and cow decline to 
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based on the family system, while Abb^ Dubois gives 
another derived from occupation, and Dr. Balfour prefers 
one of local origin. 

In the census report these people are arranged under 
different heads, and their aggregate number amounts to 
nearly 176,000.®^ 

On the Kurus (Ybrakulas) and Kaurs. 

Another tribe who are acknowledged as a separate 
class of the Kuravas are the Yerakulavdndlu or Yerakala^ 
mrUy who call themselves Kuru^ Kulmuru or Kohy while 
the Tamil people designate them as Kuravary whom they 
resemble in their manners and customs.®® They live in 

eat it, they deem the dead to have lived a very depraved life, and impose 
a heavy fine on his relatives for having permitted such evil ways.'* 

About the name consult Glossary of Judicial and JRevenue TermSy by 
H. H. Wilson, p. 294 : KoraeharUy also Korcharuy KorvarUy or Korsaruy Ac., 
corruptly Korchoor, The name of a tribe in the Kamatic, whose business 
is making bamboo mats and baskets, or who carry betelnuts from market to 
market: they live in the hills and forests. 

“ Koravaravay Koramaravanuy or KoravanUf or abbrev. Koravaty Koramar, . . 
The name of a low tribe in Mysore, of which there are three branches— 
KalUxr-koramary who are professed thieves ; Wakiya-koramary who are musi¬ 
cians ; and Hakki-koramary who are a migratory race, and subsist by making 
baskets, catching birds, &c.: they are hill and forest tribes and have a 
dialect of their own: (the name may be only a local modification of Koluy 
or ColCy the hill tribes of Hindustan).” On p. 306: “ Kuruchchiyany or 
Kurumany Mai. A class of people inhabiting the hills in Wynad.” 

According to the Census Report of 1881, there were registered in India 
7yS76 Kurumar in Madras, 1,071 Qorcha in the North-Western Provinces, 
24Hakikoraw in Hyderabad, 11,864 Korachar in Mysore, 110,473 Koravar 
in Madras and Travancoro, 697 Korchar in Bombay, 3,448 Koruviavasayar in 
Madras, 14,106 Korvi in Bombay, 1,001 Kuravandlu in Madras, 31,644 Kura 
in the Central Provinces, 14 Kurcwar in the Central Provinces, and 3,136 
Kurwai in Hyderabad, Ac. 

Consult H. H. Wilson’s Glossaryy pp. 660, 661; “ Tcrkullevary ( ?) Tel. 
probably for Erukuod^Uy pi. Erukuvandluy and the same as those corruptly 
XjovmodYcrkBlwanloOy Yera*kediy Ycrakelloo The designation 

of a wild mig^tory tribe who subsist on game and all sorts of fiesh; 
they make and sell baskets and mats, and are considered as outcastes : both 
men and women pretend to be fortune-tellers and conjurors: they are 
also said to be caUed Koorshe^wdnlUy YcrkeUwanloo {wdnlUy or more correctly 
vdn^lUy being only the plural of vd4u)y Ycra-kediy and Ycrakellooy but to be 
known amongst themselves as Kuf'fu ; they are possibly the same who appear 
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like manner under tents fixed bj bamboo poles and covered 
witli mats made of reed grass. They are also continually 
roaming about, avoiding villages and towns and preferring 
to pitch their tents in some open ground a few miles distant 
from inhabited places, only to strike them again after a 
few days’ stay. They thus wander over Hyderabad, the 
Ceded Districts, and other adjacent provinces. Their tents 
of which every family possesses a separate one, with a few 


among the predial slaves in KUrg under the name of Yerrwanroo, i.e,^ 
Erra-vdn^lu, ? red men, or Yevaru q.v. or Yerlatiy or JSrehlen, ( P) also 
specified amongst, the servile races of Ktirg.” 

Further see “ The Migratory Races of India,** by Assistant Surgeon 
Edward Balfour, Madras Army, in the Madras Journal of Literature and 
Soieneey vol. XVII (1867), pp. 4-9: “ The Coorroo, This seems to be a 
branch of the Korawa people, two divisions of whom . . were described by 
me in an article on the Migratory Tribes of India .. This wandering race 
occupy the Geded Districts and are called by Mahomedans * Koorshe 
Wanloo 5 * Telings give them the names of ‘ Yerkel wanloo,’ ‘ Yera keedi,’ 
and * Yera kelloo,* and the Aravas know them as Coortee; but their designa¬ 
tion among themselves is Coorroo, the rr being pronounced by them with 
a loud thrilling sound. I believe them to be a branch of the Korawa 
people from the similarity of their customs, and from their using similar 
articles of diet, but the term korawa was quite new to this community, 
who, although familiar with the appellations of the Mahomedans and 
Hindoos, told me that Coorroo was the only name they ever designated 
themselves by .. They live in huts constructed of mats, very neatly woven 
from a long grass, named in Telagoo ** zamboo,** which grows in the beds of 
tanks, and which they spread over a bamboo frame work. They are inces¬ 
santly on the move, wandering about the country, and they never reside 
inside of towns, but pitch their little camps on open plains three or four miles 
from some inhabited place. They rarely remain above two or three days in 
one spot and their journeys are of considerable length. The value of one of 
their huts would hardly amount to half a rupee (one shilling), asses, goats 
and pigps constitute their wealth ; the two last of these they use as food and 
sell for money in towns. They, likewise, earn a little by selling grass mats 
and baskets made of canes and bamboos, the handy-work of the men, but 
which are sold by the women.. . Each family in their communities lives 
apart in its own hut, constructed, as above-mentioned, by the mats woven 
by themselves.. The men informed me that they usually marry about the 
time that their mustaches appear (18 years of age P) with women who have 
attained maturity, and a bride is never taken to her husband’s hut before two 
months after this period of her life. They marry one wife only, but they can 
keep as many of their women as they choose. The greatest number,'however, 
that any of my informants remembered to have seen in one man’s hut, was 
one wife and three kept women; this latter class being in general widows.. • 
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asses, goats, and pigs represent their property. They earn 
besides a precarious living by selling grass-mats and cane or 
bamboo-baskets, which are made by the men, but hawked 
about and sold by the women. In their wanderings they 
sometimes commit all sorts of robberies and often are trouble¬ 
some dacoits and highway robbers. 

Accounts vary about their marriage customs. Accord¬ 
ing to some, the tali or marriage string is bound round the 

The inaxriage ceremony consists in sprinkling rice and turmeric over the 
bride and bridegroom’s head; and after it is over the bride returns to her 
parents and remains with them for five days... The Coorroo attaches much 
importance to the purity of their unmarried females, bat they regard a want 
of integrity in their married women as a trivial matter.... They drink 
all sorts of intoxicating drinks, but never use opium or any of the pre- 
pttrations from hemp.. They never use the flesh of the horse, jackall, 
tiger, cheetah, or crow; but they eat the hog, mouse, rat, wild rat, and 
fowls.. It is difficult to say what their religion is. They do not bind on the 
tali in marriage, or use any of the Hindu sectarian marks on their foreheads, 
neither do they revere the Brahmans or any religious superior, nor perform 
any religious ceremony at any Hindu or Budhist temple, but they told me 
that, when they pray, they construct a small pyramid of clay which they 
term Mariammah and worship it. But though they seem thus almost with¬ 
out a form of religion, the women had small gold and silver ornaments 
Buq)ended from cords round their necks and which they said had been 
supplied to them by a goldsmith from whom they had ordered figures of 
Ma^mma. The form represented is that of the goddess Kali, the wife of 
Biva. They mentioned that they had been told by their forefathers that, 
when a good man dies, his spirit enters the body of some of the better 
animnlft as that of a horse or cow, and that a bad man’s spirit gives life to the 
form of a dog or jackall; but though they told me this they did not seem to 
believe it. They believe firmly, however, in the existence and constant 
presence of a principle of evil, who, they say, frequently appears.,. When 
they die the married people are burned, but the unmarried are buried quite 
naked without a shroud or kufn, or other clothing, a custom which some 
other castes in India likewise follow... The Coorroo people are naturally of 
a bamboo-color, though tanned by the sun into a darker hue. Their faces 
are oval with prominent bones, their features having something of the 
Tartar expression of countenance... The dialect spoken by the * Coorroo ’ 
as their lingua franca, 4n- their intercourse with the people of the country, is 
the Teloogoo, and I was surprised to find them entirely ignorant of the 
Oanarese language although living exclusively among the Canarese nation.” 

Compare also Mr. H. E. Stokes* account of these people in the ifanaa/ of 
the Nellore District, ooo^iled and edited by Mr. John A.' 0. Boswell, m.c.s., 
pp. 164-167: “These people (the Yerukalas) wander from place to place, 
as they find it easy to gain a living, pitching their huts generally in open 
places near villages. Their property consists principally of cattle and asses, 
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neck of the woman ; according to others this is not the case. 
This discrepancy may be explained by some having adopted the 
usual Hindu customs, while others still keep aloof from them. 
With respect to their religious worship the same observation 
may hold good. There is no doubt that originally they did 
not worship any Hindu deities, nor did they in consequence 
perform any religious ceremonies at any Hindu shrine, nor 
revere the Brahmans as their religious superiors. In fact the 


and they act as carriers of salt and grain ; they cut firewood in the jungles 
and sell it in the villages ; they also gather and sell a leaf called karepaku 
(the black margosa); they eat game, fiesh of all sorts, and jungle roots. 
They all, both women and men, pretend to teU fortunes; these people, 
like all the wandering tribes of the district, are basket-makers. They 

are stout men and very hardy in constitution. Like the Yanadies they tie 
their hair in a knot over the forehead. Lieutenant Balmer, in his letter 
to the Collector, dated 22nd May 1866, No. 317, writes the following as to 
the Yerukalas: * The crimes they are addicted to are dacoity, highway 

robbery, and robbery ; they are the most troublesome of our wanderers.’.. 
The gods whom they ohiefiy worship are Mahalakshmi and Venkatesvara (to 
whom the Trippati temple is sacred), and they also sacrifice to the pitris, or 
manes of their ancestors. They state generally that all gods worshipped by 
Hindus are worshipped by them. The old men of the tribe are priests. 
Each tribe or family has a god, which is carried about with the encampment. 
One, which I have seen, was a piece of wicker-work, about five inch square, 
cased in black canvas, one side being covered with white sea-shells imbedded 
in a red paste. It was called Polapei’amma. Polygamy is practised among 
the Yerukalas, and the number of wives is only limited by the means of the 
husband. There is no polyandria, nor is there any trace of the custom, 
which sometimes is found among rude tribes, of the brothers of a family 
having their wives in common. The marriage string is always tied round 
the neck of the wife. The females are said not to marry till they are full 
grown. The ceremony usually cakes place on a Sunday, /?uja having been 
made on the Saturday. Rice mixed with turmeric is poured on the heads 
of the married couple; the marriage string is tied on, and the ceremony 
is complete. During the lifetime of her husband a wife may not marry 
another man, but after his death she may if she wishes. . . A man supports 
all his children by aU his wives. If he has a great number, the brothers 
will take some of them; but when they are grown up they return to their 
father’s family. Sons so reared will, through gratit^e, support their uncles 
in old age. . . I have collected a number of words and phrases of the 
Yerukalas among themselves—a language which is unintelligible to the 
Telugu people. The most cursory glance at these is sufficient to produce 
the conviction that it is a Tamil dialect. It has *^en considerably mixed, 
as is to be expected, with Telugu and Canarese, but in its structure it is 
plainly Tamil. The Yerukalas understand Tamil when spoken, and it is 
superfluous to state analogies between their dialect and Tamil, inasmuch as 
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old men of the tribe are to this day their priests. They 
mainly worship Mariamma or Poleramma, an image of 
whom generally accompanies each tribe in its wanderings. 
The god YehkatgSvara of Tripati is also held in respect by a 
great many. They generally keep a lamp burning night 
and day in their encampments before which they ofEer up 
prayers. 


the former is nothing but a patois of the latter, in which Telugu and 
Ganarese words are freely used. There can be no doubt as to the fact that 
the Yerukahs are a Tamil tribe, but there are some points connected with 
the name and language which seem to throw further light on the question. 
The name has two forms in Telugu, one Yerukuvandlu, said by Brown and 
Campbell to be derived from ‘ Erugu ’ to know, and to have reference to their 
fortune-telling powers, and one Yerukulavandlu ; the first of this word is 
evidently not a plural of * Yeruku,* but a distinct word. This seems to be 
recognized by Brown and Wilson, who conjecture that * Yeru* is a prefix to 
be connected by the word * erra* red. . . The Yerukulas in this district 
state that their tribe name in their own language is ‘ Kurru,* also, Kola; 
and I think there can be no doubt that the ‘ Yer * or ‘ Yeru * is a mere prefix 
and that ‘ Kala,’ Wilson’s ‘ Kullevar * represents tho real name of the tribe. 
To connect < Yer ’ or ‘Yeru’ with the Telugu ‘erra,’ red, seems quite 
meaningless ; it might perhaps be compared with * Yervaru ’ mentioned by 
Wilson, or which seems more plausible to suppose it to be the word ‘ Yeruku * 
(which, as has been said, is one designation of the tril>e in Telugu, com¬ 
pounded with the real tribe name ‘ Kurruvandlu,’ or Kolavandlu, when, 
according to a common euphonic law in Telugu, the two ‘ * would coalesce 

and the word becomes Yerukkalavandlu. The second ‘ k * would easily be 
dropped, and the word assume its common form Ycrukalavandlu. I have 
been unable to find that there are any traditions among these people as to 
the country from which they came ; one of them indignantly repudiated the 
notion of a Tamil origin. The language, however, and the tribe name 
‘ Kurru ’ seems to me unmistakeably to point to the identity of this tribe 
with the well-known Kuravar or Koravar of the Tamil districts.” 

The Historical and Descriptive Sketch of H. H. the Nizam's Dominions 
contains in vol. I, pp. 326-28, an account of the Yerakulavandlu: “ The 
Yarhalwars are a nomad tribe living in huts made of palmyra leaves or reeds. 
They are found in some of the eastern districts of the Dominions. I'hey 
live on the flesh of swine, game and carrion, and a little grain they may get 
in barter for the mats and baskets they construct. They snare birds with 
bird-lime, and they have a small breed of dogs with which they kill hares. 
They kill most of the dogs when young, but retain the bitches, to which, 
when they are intended for hunting, they give a certain root that renders 
them barren. .Brahmans will not approach the Yarkalwars but the Jangam 
of the Lingayets is more pliant, and on the occasion of a death, for a present 
of some grain, he attends and blows his conch. Their marriage ceremonies 
consist in a headman whom they elect for the occasion, and place on a 

27 
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The explanation of their by-name Terukulavd^hi (Yeru- 
kalavftn(J.lu, TerakalavAndlu or Yerikalavancjlu) offers some 
difficulties. Scholars like G. P. Brown and H. H. Wilson 
are inclined to take yeru in the meaning of erra^ red; but 
there does not seem sufficient ground for this derivation. It is 
true, and I have elsewhere alluded to the fact, that Scythian 
tribes use occasionally terms signifying color, in order to 
represent political positions; black, e,g.^ indicating, under 
these circumstances, dependence and servitude, and white 
liberty and sovereignty. I have not observed, however, this 


throne of turf, putting rice on the heads of the young people, and uttering 
some mystic words; a pig is then killed, the flesh is cooked and eaten, and 
ample as their experience must he of the qualities of every kind of flesh, 
they are unanimous in declaring that pork is superior to all. They then 
jump about, beat their bellmetal vessels, and the whole concludes by the 
whole party, male and female, getting drunk. One of their customs is very 
peculiar. On the occasion of a birth the husband is looked on as the subject 
of compassion, and is careMly tended by the neighbours, as if he and not 
the wife had been the sufferer. Like all vagabonds they are regarded with 
suspicion, and with some reason, as they affect to possess a divining rod in 
the shape of the frond of the wild date, by which they may discover on the 
outside of the house where property is placed within. . . Although despised 
as a carrion.eating caste, the ryots do not hesitate in cases of sickness to 
consult them. Then the divining rod is produced, a Yarkalwar woman 
holding one end while the other is given to the person seeking advice, a long 
string of words is rattled over, the result of the disease foretold, and the 
particular shrine is indicated where an offering is to be placed, or the 
offended Sakti named, whose wrath is to be appeased by sacrifice.. . They 
speak a corrupt Tamil.” 

Compare also a ** Brief Sketch of the Terukala Language as spoken in 
Bajahmandry ” in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 1879, pp. 
93-102. Messrs. A. G. Subrahmanyam Iyer, b.a., and P. Srinivasa Eao 
Pantulu, B.A., asked, under the direction of Bev. Mr. J. Cain, a Yeruka a 
series of questions and drew up the paper. Mr. Gain published afterwards 
a similar but shorter paper in the Indian Antiquary, vol. IX (1880), pp. 
210-212. The brief sketch contains, among others, the following statements: 

The Yerukulas do not seem to have any distinctive tribal or national name. 
In conversation with each other they call themselves * Euluvaru, evidently 
from the Sanskrit * kula,* merely signifying * our people * while to strangers 
they speak of themselves as Yerukalavaru, a name most probably given them 
by their Telugu neighbours (Telugu JdSor) in allusion to their supposed 
iOcUl in palmistry, which they practise as a means of livelihood. The 
Yerukula in question was not able to say when his people settled in Bajah- 
mandry. He only knew that a long time ago they came from the west. • • 
Their customs are generally of a very simple character. They bum their 
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custom among the G-auda-Dravidian tribes of India, though 
the term erra^ red, is oocasionallj used in names, in that 
of the Erra Qollalu. 

There is also no reason for conneoting the two initial 
syllables Yera of Yerakalavdndlu with the Yeravas of Kurg. 
These are a distinct tribe and do not belong to the Kuyavas, 
of whom the Ku^us or YerukulavAndlu are a branch. The 
name Yerava is in reality only another form of Para^a.®^ 

A similar remark must be made as to the propriety of 
deriving the name of the Kurus from the Telugu words 

dead with little ceremony... There appears to be little doubt that the 
lang^ge belongs to the Dravidian family. The following collection of 
words and phrases seems to show conclusively that of these languages it 
bears the closest affinity to Tamil although possessing words, allied to 
Telugu and Canarese.” 

See my monograph DerPreahyUr Johannei in 8ag$ and Geachiohte^ p. 121, 
note 1 : Die mongolischen Volkerschaften pflegen namlich, wie bekannt, 
dem eigenthiimlichen Stammesnamen eine Farbe, wie schwarz, weiss, etc., 
voranzusetzen.undhierdurch die politische Lage der Horde, ob sie unabhan- 
gig Oder abhangig sei, anzudeuten.’* 

•* See Ethnographical Compendium on the Castes and Tribes in the 
Province o! Coorg/* by the Rev. G. Richter, pp. 9,10 : “ Of the hill-tribes 
the Yarmas stand lowest and seem to have been in remote ages in a serxdle 
relation to the Betta Kurwnbaa . . They are immigrants from Wynad, 
where the same class of Yeravas is said to be found. Their language is 
related to that of the Betta Kurumbaa and understood by the Coorgs. . . The 
Yeravas hvLTY their dead with their clothes on lying flat the head eastward ; 
but according to the statement of an intelligent Yerava maistry, who was 
also the headman of his gang, the women are buried in a sitting posture in 
a hole scooped out sideways from what would have been an ordinary grave, 
so that the earth over head does not touch her.” 

Read also Mysore and Coorgj by Lewis Rice, in vol. I, p. 3^1 : “ Yerava. 
These are only found in Mysore District, in the taluks forming the southern 
frontier; they are said to have originally belonged to Wainad, where they 
were held in slavery by the Nairs. They resemble the African in features 
having thick lips and compressed noses. They speak a language of their, 
own.” In vol. II, p. 94 : ” Yerra Ganga and Challava Ganga, two men 
of the Yerralu tribe,” to this the note is added ; ” A wandering tribe identi¬ 
cal with or closely related to the Korachars. They are known in Coorg as 
Yeravas.” And in vol. Ill, on pp. 214, 216 : “ Yeravas, also known as 
Panjara Yeravas, 5,608 males, and 4,908 females. . . From the description 
given of the Yeravas, it is probable they would have been more correctly 
classed with Holeyas among the outcastes. They are said to be originally 
from Wainad, where, like the Holeyas in Coorg, they were held in slavery by 
the Nairs. They are met with almost entirely in Eiggatnad and Yedenajlkadi 
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erikey eruka or eruku. The Telugu terms erike or eruka 
knowledge, in the sense of astrology or of palmistry, and 
erukuy hunter, do not offer an explanation of the tribal name 
Kuru, It is highly probable that the name and the occu¬ 
pation of the fortune-telling Kuruvandlu or Kulavancjlu 
induced the Telugu people to call this tribe Yerukulavandlu, 
Terakalavandlu or Yerikelavandlu, including in these terms 
both their tribal name and their profession, and that this 
nickname, once substituted for the real tribal surname, 
supplanted the latter in course of time. I prefer this expla¬ 
nation to the conjecture suggested by Mr. H. E. Stokes in 
his interesting account of these people. Taking Eruku as 
a Telugu designation of this race, he adds to it their tribal 
name by dropping the last vowel of the first part of the 
compound, so that the word becomes Yerukkalavandlu. 
Peculiarily enough the term Erukukula occurs in reality as 
quoted in the note below, but apparently in the meaning 
of hunter. No race takes, as a rule, its name from a foreign 
language, and Telugu is a strange dialect to the Kurus, 
whose real idiom is rather akin to Tamil. In this language 
the expression Yerukalavas is ignored, and this tribe is 
called simply by the term Koravar.®® 


taluks. They speak a language of their own, a dialect of Malayalam, and 
live with the Coorgs, hut always in separate huts in or near jungle. They 
are much sought after as labourers.” 

It is evident from the above that Mr. Bice’s statements contradict 
each other. If Yerra Oanga and Challava Gang a were Kuniv&pd^u or 
Yerukulavftndlu, they could, according to my opinion, not have been 
Yeravar.—Moreover Mr. Rice calls them “ men of the Yerralu tribe,” and 
the Yeravar are not, as I believe, known as Yerralu. Mr. Rice was induced 
tothis identification by Mr. Stokes’ remarks, to which he refers. In this 
case it appears very doubtful whether yerra in Yerra Gmga is a tribal distinc¬ 
tion at all, it seems rather to be a personal proper name. 

^ See the Telugu and English Dictionary by Charles Philip Brown, p. 126 ; 
“Jdv or JeC) r knowledge, acquaintance, fortune-telling. or 

a female gypsey, a witch. a fortune-teller: Jove)- 

gypsies. See mountaineer, a savage. 

to tell fortunes. adj. Belonging to gypsies, or to hillpeople. 
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It is hardly necessary after this to contradict two 
other statements, namely that the term Kulavdru is derived 
from the Sanskrit word kula and that the original tribal 
name of this race was Kala. The falseness of the first is 
obvious, while the real tribal designation, as has been proved, 
is Kulu^ Kolay or Kuru. Ko {ku)y mountain, is, indeed, the 
root to which the name of the Kuruvas, Koravas, Koramas, 
Ktufuvandlu or Kolavancjlu must be traced. According to 
the last census 48,882 YerukulavRndlu live in the Madras 
Presidency, 9,892 in Hyderabad, and 30 in the Central 
Provinces, or altogether 58,804 in India. 

These Ku^s must not be confounded with the Kolarian 
KQrHy who live on the Mahadeva hills and in the forests 
watered by the Tapti and Narbada. The KOrs are better 
known as MuRsis.^^ 

On the other hand, it is by no means improbable that the 
Kaurs of the Central Provinces stand in some relationship 
to the Kuravas, as they appear to belong to the Gonds. 


a highland chief. a gypsey, a gypsey wench. 

This tribe of fortune-tellers speak a peculiar jargon or cant: and when they 
pitch their camps near towns, they herd swine. a woman of 

f-hia tribe : a witchJ*' Compare also Sabda Hatndkaramy a dictionary of the 
Telugu Language, compiled by B. SltarAmacaryulu, Madras, 1885, pp. 150- 
151. . 't. 0. 1. RCa. . .6 . . . Je®3iS. r?. a. 1. 

9xr*do2&) 2. 

•J5«8c*^d6.” 

•• See the Rev. Stephen Hislop’s Papers relating to the Aboriginal Tribee of 
the Central Provinces^ pp. 25-27: We cnme now to a race in language at least 
quite distinct from any that have engaged our attention—>a race in that 
respect not allied to the Dravidian stock, but to the family which numbers 
among its members the KOl nation. With the name of this last-mentioned 
nation, the word iTtlr, or Kuly as it ought properly to be pronounced, is 
evidently identical. .. The Kurs were found on the Mahadeva Hills, and 
westward in the forests on the Tapti and Narbadda, until they came into 
contact with the Bhils. On the Mahadeva Hills, where they have been 
much influenced by the Hindus, they prefer the name of Muftsi, the origin of 
which I have not been able to ascertain. ’* Compare also Rev. M. A. Sherring’s 
Sindu Tfibea and CaetOy vol. II, p. 126, and Colonel Dalton’s JBthnolegg of 
Indiay pp. 151, 221, 230. 
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They resemble in their oustoms the aboriginal tribes of the 
jungles, revere Qond deities, and avoid aU interoourse with 
Brahmans. With the Kurumbas they have in oommon the 
peculiar habit that all males are clean-shaved when a death 
takes place among their connections. Their features have a 
thorough Turanian aspect, their color is darkish, their noses 
are broad, and their lips rather thick. They assert, and their 
neighbours all round support them in their claim, that they 
are the survivors of the Kauravas who, after the battle of 
Kuruksetra, fled to the south and took refuge in the bill 
tracts of Central India.®^ 

On the Kunnuvas and Kunavabis. 

Dr. Shortt mentions, on p. 85 in the flfth part of his 
** Hill Eanges of Southern India,” the “ Manadies^ Coonoovan 


Read Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of India^ pp. 136-138: “ In a paper 
entitled * Notes of a Tour in the Tributary M&hals/ published in the Journal^ 
Asiatic Society, Bengal, I introduced them as a dark, coarse-featured, broad¬ 
nosed, wide-mouthed, and thick-lipped raco, and it was natural to conclude 
from this that they were one of the aboriginal tribes.. .They are decidedly 
ugly, but are taller and better set up than most of the people described in this 
chapter. The Kaurs form a considerable proportion of the population of 
Jashpur, Udaipur, Sirguja, Korea, Chand Bhakar, andKorba of Chattisgarh, 
and though they are much scattered, and the various divisions of the tribe 
hold little communication with each other, they all tenaciously cling to one 
tradition of their origin, that they are the descendants of the survivors of 
the sons of Kuru, caUed Kauravas in Purans, who, when defeated by the 
Pandavas at the great battle of Kurukshetrya, and driven from Hastinapur, 
took refuge in the hill country of Central India. They not only relate this 
of themselves, but it is firmly believed by the people of all castes of Hindus, 
their neighbours, who, notwithstanding their dark complexions and general 
resemblance to the offspring of Nishada and some anti-Hindu practices, do not 
scruple to regard them as brethren. .. I was informed that the Kaurs were 
divided into four tribes-<r-(l) the BUdh Kaurs, (2) Baikera, (3) Bettiah Kaurs. 
The Kaurs of Udaipur described by me in the paper above quoted belong to 
this class. They rear and eat fowls, and have no veneration fpr Brahmans. 
The village barber is their priest, and officiates as such at marriages and 
other ceremonies. At births, marriages and deaths, the males affected by 
the casualty and all connected with them of the same sex are clean-shaven 
all round. Some villages maintain, besides, a Byga priest, or exorcist lor 
the Dryads, Naiads, and witches. The Faikera Kaurs therefore, who are, 1 
think, the most numerous, cannot be regarded as Hindu in faith . . ( 4 ) ^ 
Chsrwa Kaurs ... The Dndh Kaurs alone preserve the true blood of the 
Kura race . . . They have none of them in the tracts mentioned, attained 
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(Mountaineers), or Koravurs ” among the tribes of the Palani 
Mountains. He contends that ** the Manadies or Goonoovars 
were the chief landed proprietors, possessing large herds of 
cattle, and, when compared with the other tribes, seem to 
be in easy circumstances.” According to Mr. Nelson (Part 
II, p. 34): “ The KunnmanSy or as they are also called 
“ Kunnuva Vellalans, perhaps from the word Kunru a 
‘‘ hillock, are supposed to be a caste of lowland cultivators who 
“ came up from the Coimbatore plains some three or four 
“ centuries ago and settled upon the Palani mountains as 
has been shown.” Whether the Kunnmas were originally 
Dravidian Vellaias who adopted the surname Kunnuva 
as a distinguishing clan-title, or whether the name Vel¬ 


io the dignity of landlord either as zamIndAr, or jAgirdflr. I am told, how¬ 
ever, that the Zamlndar of Korba in Chattisgarh is a Eaur. . All this makes 
me inclined to separate them from the aboriginal tribes of Central India, and 
to think that there is some foundation for their tradition ; but, as I cannot 
efface their Turanian traits, and from all I have seen of them must regard 
those traits as the predominating and original characteristics of the tribe, 
I And myself in the dilemma of having to come forward as the propounder of 
a new theory, and, in opposition to the Mahabhftrat, to suggest that the war 
of the Paudavas and Kauravas was not a family quarrel but struggle for 
supremacy between an Aryanand Turanian nation!*’ Compare also the 
Rev. M. A. Sherting’s Hindu Tribes and Castes^ vol. II, p. 166|: “ The Eaurs 
are usually regarded as aborigines, although claiming to have.been originally 
connected with the Tuar tribe of Rajpoots in the North-Western Provinces.. 
Nevertheless, their customs are not like those of Rajpoots, but like the 
aboriginal tribes of jungles. They worship Doolar Deo and Boorha Deo, 
Gond deities, and, as a class, avoid intercourse with Brahmans. Their mar¬ 
riage ceremonies are performed in the presence of the elders of the village, 
and they bury their dead. The Eaurs are good and industrious cultivators. * ’ 
The Eaurs are also mentioned in Mr. N. Ball’s Jungle Life in India 
pp. 296, 300, 322. ' 

Compare with the above Justice Campbell’s Ethnology of India, p. 40; “In 
this region of India, it only remains to mention one more Aboriginal tribe, 
called Eaurs, found in the extreme west of the Chota-Nagpore Agency about 
Korea, Oodeypore, and the adjoining parts of the territory of Nagpore proper, 
the Pergunnah of Eorbah of Ohatteesgurh, They are described as a very in¬ 
dustrious, thriving people, considerably advanced in civilisation. They now 
affect Hindu traditions, pretend to be descended from the defeated remnants 
of the Eooroos who fought the Pandavas, worship Siva and speak Hindee, 
but in appearance they are ultra-aboriginal, very black, with broad noses, and 
thick lips, and eat fowls, &c., bury most of their dead, and contemn Bramins j 
io .that their Hindodsm is scarcely skin-deep.” 
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ifila was given them as landed proprietors, beoause the 
land-owners of the plains were so called, it is impossible 
to decide now. It is, however, an interesting coincidence 
that the Kunnuvas who inhabit the Palani hills are called 
and call themselves MannddL This compound is formed of 
LOOT, many a contraction of malaiy mountain, and nddUy coun« 
try. Manmdu signifies thus mountain-country, and mannddly 
mountaineer, as Malaiydlam denotes the country, and Malai* 
ydliy the inhabitant of Malabar.®® 

Besides malai another word man occurs in the sense 
of mountain. Man in Tamil signifies not only earth, but 
also mountain.®® In the former sense it is identical with 
the Telugu mannUy and in the latter with manmmu or 
manyamu. Mannedora and manyadu denote a highland chief¬ 
tain, and manyadu is a title of some Velama Eajas, while the 
hill-people are called Mannecdru. If the Mona of Pegu are 
called by the Burmese TalaingSy who according to Sir Alex¬ 
ander Cunningham ‘‘ must have emigrated from Telin- 
gana,” the conjecture of connecting this term Mm with the 
Telugu Mannemu and the Tamil Man appears permissible. 

Considering that MankulattaVy Oangakulattdr and Indra^ 
kulattdr are the three principal divisions of the Vellalas, it 
seems now doubtful whether the term 7nan in Mankulattdr 
should be explained as meaning earth or mountain.^®® 


•8 gee Dr. John Shortt’s Hill Ranges, Part V, pp. 85-89. On p. 86 we 
read: ** When a Manady marries^ the whole tribe is represented on the 
occasion and to avoid unnecessary expense, marriages are generally put oflE 
until two, three or more can he celebrated at once .. . (On p. 86) The young 
wnn advances and ties the marriage string with the Thalee or symbol around 
the bride’s neck; to complete the ceremony, a Foliar is called upon to an¬ 
nounce a blessing on the new married couple.” Read also ibidem, Part VI, 
pp. 42-46 ; on pp. 42-43: ** The inhabitants of these High Ranges are 

Mudavars and ... the mixed population of the villages in Unjenaad known 
as Kunuvers, Munnadies, and others may be considered inhabitants.’* Compare 
Mr. J. H. Nelson’s Manual of the Madura Country, P^ II, pp. 33-36. 

•8 See Dr. Winslow’s Tamil and English Lictumary, p. 841: udgwt, 
The earth ... 3. Hill, mountain. 

180 See p. 34, n. 29, on the term Mannepwodn^, highlanders, being 
used to designate the Telugu Pariahs or Mdlalu, and p. 106, n. 100, on 
the terms Yeld&U^ and Velama. The Muhammedan rulers in India conferred 
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These remarks have been made with a view to introduce 
here the inhabitants of the Kunawar district, which is 
situated in the Himalayan mountain range. The people of 
this country are generally known as Kunets or Kanets, but 
call themselves Mon. Sir Alexander Cunningham remarks: 
‘‘ With respect to the name of Mon^ which is given to the 
“ Kunets or Khasas by the Tibetans, it does not appear to be 
‘‘ a Tibetan word, as it is used by the Kunets themselves to 
“designate the ancient possessors of the hills, whom they 
“ acknowledge to have been their own ancestors.” On very 
slight, and, as I think, on very suspicious linguistic evidence 
does Q-eneral Sir Alexander Cunningham connect the Mons 
of Kunawar with the Kolarian Mundas, and thus with the 
Kolarian population of India. I, on the other hand, regard 
these Kunawari Mons together with the Kulindas as a branch 
of the Gaudian tribe of the Gauda-Dravidian race, and even 
Sir Alexander Cunningham cannot deny the possibility of 
“ a Gondish affinity for the Kunets.” I have a very high 
respect for the earnest, indefatigable, and ingenious researches 
of the late chief of the Archseological Survey of India, but 
no single individual, however gifted, can write so much 
without occasionally committing errors, and if I disagree at 
times with General Sir Alexander Cunningham^s statements 
and conclusions, I must acknowledge at the same time the 
great obligations I owe to him in common with all who 
consult his excellent writings. 


occasionally the title Many a Sultan on Yelama chiefs and other princes. 
Manya in this sense stands for Manyadora, and has nothing in common with 
the Sanskrit word Manya from man, to consider. 

See Sir Alexander Cunningham’s Archaological Survey of India, 
vol. XIV, pp. 125-135; more especially p. 127: “All the ancient remains 
within the present area of Kunet occupation are assigned to a people who are 
variously called Mowas, or Mons, or Motans, and all agree that they were 
the Kunets themselves . . At Bwara H&th there are numbers of monuments 
like tombs built of large Sat tiles, which the people attribute to the Maovoie or 
Home. These 1 take to be the monuments of the ancient Kunindas or Kunets 
before they were driven from Dwara Hath to Joshimath , . (P. 128V In 
Bhami and Bhagal and in all the districts along the Satlej there are numeroui 

28 
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If the Kunets or Kunawaris are, as I believe, of Gaudian 
origin, the oiroumstanoe of their being called Jfew, moun« 
taineer, gains in importance; for this name can then be 
derived from a Gauda-Dravidian word. I feel inclined to 
derive the name of the inhabitants of Kuna war, i.e,^ of 
the ancient Kulindas and the modern Kunets, from the root 
ku, mountain. The etymology of the Madura term Kun» 
nuvar from Kunnuy mountain, is evident, and is confirmed 
by the meanings of the other two names of this tribe, «.e., 
Koravar and MannddikaL Yet, it is doubtful, whether 
Kunnam is an original name or was afterwards adopted. 

One of the peculiar features of the social habits of the 
Kunets is their strict adherence to the old Gauda-Dravidian 
custom of polyandry. Polyandry, it is true, does not ac¬ 
tually prevail among the Southern Kunnavas, but a woman 
can take in succession as many husbands as she likes, though 
she is allowed only one at a time. 


remains of old stone buildings, many of them foundations of squared stones, 
all of which are attributed to the Maowis or Mons, the former rulers of the 
country . . I think it therefore very probable that the Mona of the Cis- 
Himalaya may be connected with the Mundaa of Eastern India, who are 
certainly the Monedea of Pliny, as woU as with the Mona of Pegu. As these 
last are called Talainga by the Burmese, it would seem that they must have 
emigrated from Telingana, I would also suggest that the true name of 
Mongir was most probably Monagiri, and that the country of the Mundaa or 
Monedea once extended northward as far as the Ganges at Mongir.* ’ See Csoma 
de Korosi, Geographical Notice of Tibet in Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal^ 
vol. I, p. 122 : “ The hill people of India who dwell next to the Tibetans are 
called by them by the general name of Mon^ their country Mon Yul, a man Mon^ 
pa or simply Jfow, and a wonian Mon^mo) . . (Pp. 131-132.) The language of 
the Kunets, like that of the Khas, just described by Mr. Hodgson, is a corrupt 
dialect of Hindi, but it still retains several traces of a non-Aryan language. 
Thus the word <i, for water of stream, is found all over the Kunet area. The 
word is not Tibetah, but occurs in the Milchang dialect of Lower Kunftwar. 
It is clearly connected with the di and ti of the E. Koch and Moch tribes, and 
with the da of the aboriginal Koli^ dialects of Eastern and Central India, the 
Munda, Santhal, Ho, Kurl and Saur or Savara. Thus within the Kunet 
area are the following large streams. (1) Rawa-ti, or Ravi River. (2) Nyung- 
ti, or Bias River . . (P. 133). Several of the great rivers of Northern India 
have the KoUsh affix da, as Pad-da, Narma-da, Bahu-da, etc. . . Da-Muda, 
. Da-San, . . Altogether I think the evidence of language, so far as it 
goes, points decidedly to a Kolish rather than to a Gondu^ affinity for the 
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No doubt these two tribes of the North and the South 
resemble each other strangely in their names and in their 
customs, but I am far from trying to force on them for these 
reasons any closer relationship than that which has from the 
first existed between them, namely that both of them formed 
part of the large Gauda-Dravidian race. Both are here 
mentioned together, as they afford an interesting example of 
similar sounding and nearly identical names being borne by 
two distinct, distant, and yet originally kindred tribes.^®* 

CHAPTEE XII. 

On the Kurubas or Kurumbas. 

Remarks about the name Kurumba. 

The Kurubas or Kurumbas who form the subject of 
this enquiry represent the most important of all those tribes 
that have been already mentioned in this chapter, owing to 
the influential part they have played in the History of India, 
and the position they still occupy among the people of this 
country. However separated from each other and scattered 


Kunets and other mixed races of North-West India.*’ The linguistic 
evidence so far as the Kunets are concerned is very weak, in fact nihil. 
Nothing proves that tho ti of Rdvati, the Sanskrit Airftvati denotes river; 
and that a word like da^ water, should in one and the same language be used 
in the same connection both at the beginning and the end of compounds 
as in Bdhu^da^ Narma-dd^ Dd-Mi*da, and Da-Sdn^ is against linguistic rules. 
About the Kolarian terms for water, dd, doi, diy dat, ti and tui compare 
Hislop’s Papers, p. 27. 

Read Mr. J. H. Nelson’s Manual of Madura^ Part II, pp. 34-35 : “ In 
this way a woman may legally marry any number of men in succession, 
though she may not have two husbands at one and the same time. She may 
however bestow favors on paramours without hindrance, provided they be of 
equal caste with her. On the other hand a man may indulge in polygamy to 
any extent he pleases, and the wealthier Kunnuvans keep several wives as 
servants particularly for agricultural purposes. Among the Western Kun¬ 
nuvans a very curious custom is said to prevail. When an estate is likely to 
descend to a female on default of male issue, she is forbidden to marry an 
adult, but goes through the ceremony of marriage with some young male 
child, or in some cases with a portion of her father’s dwelling-house, on the 
understanding that she shall be at liberty to amuse herself with any man of 
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among the Dravidian clans with whom they hare dwelt, andl 
however distant from one another they still live, there is 
hardly a province in the whole of Bharatavarsa which cannot 
produce, if not some living remnants of this race, at least 
some remains of past times which prove their presence. 

Indeed, the Kujumbas must he regarded as very old in¬ 
habitants of this land, who can contest with their Dravidian 
kinsmen the priority of occupation of the Indian soil. 
The two rival tribes have in reality become so intermiiied 
with each other, that according to the temporary superiority 
of the one or the other, the same district is at different times 
known as Vala(va)na4u and Kururabanadu, while in some 
instances, when both tribes live more apart from each other, 
We find a Vallavanadu bordering on a Kuyumbanadn. 

In some parts of this country the Kuyumbas are even 
now considered as the oldest existing remnant of the earliest 
stratum of the population. Some tracts and places of the 
Indian realm still bear their name, while some localities had 
their names changed after the collapse of the Kurumba 
supremacy. The well-known Tondamandalam, of which 
Kancipuram was once the capital, is said to have been pre¬ 
viously called Kuyumbabhumi or Kuyumbanadu. Kurum- 
bayanadu forms still an integral portion of Malabar, and the 
forest-clad mountainous district of the Nilagiri has preserved 
in many localities the ancient name of the Kuyumbas. It 
may not be inappropriate to mention here that Valanadu 


her caste, to whom she may take a fancy : and her issue, so begotten, inherits 
the property, which is thus retained in the woman’s family. Numerous 
disputes origfinate in this singular custom; and Madura Collectors have some¬ 
times been puzided not a little by evidence adduced to show that a child of 
three or four years was the son or daughter of a child of ten or twelve. The 
religion of the Kunnttvans appear to be the 8aiva, but they worship their 
mountain god Valapan with far more devotedness than any other.” 

Compare also Sir W. W. Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India^ vol. V, pp. 
482-483: In physique, the Kunawaris are tall, athletic, well-made, and 

dark-skinned ; while their character stands high for hospitality, truthfulness 
and honesty . . Polyandry everywhere exists in its fullest fonn/* 
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IS ROW known as the name of a district round Kancipuram, 
and that Valluvanadu is bordering on Kurumbaranadii**®* 

Before entering further on the discussion concerning the 
ethnology and history of the Kuyumbas, I feel it incumbent 
on me to make a few linguistic remarks, which apply to the 
whole chapter. I have already derived their name from 
kuru^ an enlarged form of ko {ku)^ mountain. A Kuruba 
or Kuyumba signifies thus a mountaineer. 

The terms Ku^ba and Kurumba are originally identical, 
though the one form is in different places employed for the 
other, and has thus occasionally assumed a special local 
meaning. I have previously proved that even the wandering 
Koravas are direct offshoots from the same stem, in spite 
of their being now distinguished from the bulk of the 
Kurubas or Kufumbas by occupation and caste. Mr. H. B. 
Grigg appears to contradict himself when, while speaking 
of the Kurumbas, he says that “ in the low country they are 
“ called Kurubas or Cfirubdru, and are divided into niunerous 
families, such as the ‘ An^ ^ or Elephant, N&ya or Dog, 
‘‘Mdle or Hill Kurumbas.^^ Such a distinction between 
Mountain-Kurumbas and Plain-Kurubas cannot be estab¬ 
lished. The Eev. G. Richter will find it diflBcult to prove 
that the Euruhas of Mysore are only called so as shepherds, 
and that no connection exists between these Kurubas and the 
Kigpumbas. Mr. Lewis Rice calls the wild tribes as well as 
the shepherds Kurubas^ but seems to overlook the fact that 
both terms are identical and refer only to the ethnological 
distinction. Instead of Kiiruha he uses also occasionally 
Kurumba. In the Tamil language all the Kurumbas are 


108 Or VeJlana^u. Near Ghingleput in Valana^u lies Vajlam with an 
ancient temple on the top of the hill and Valam in Tanjore is also situated 
on a height. I am not ignorant of the fact that the term Valanddu is 
generally explained as the extensive or excellent district. (See F. M. Ellis* 
Mirdsi Article, p. 229, and Mr. Nelson’s Manual^ Part II, p. 49.) In Mr* 
Nelson’s Manual of Madura the Vallama Nadu in Tanjore is mentioned 
in Part II, on pp. 28 and 57 and the Vella (Vala) Nadu, near Kahdhipuram 
(Conjeveram),” on p. 44, the Vala Mdiu or excellent district of Madura 
on p* 49. 
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called Kurumbavy and, as we shall see hereafter, they are 
divided into Anda or AndauKurumhar^ Kamhali-Kurumhar^ 
KUrumba-Idaiyar^ Cunndm hu~Kurumbar^ ^c. The ethnological 
origin of Kuruha, shepherd, is proved by the occurrence of 
such terms as Kuri-Kurubay Sheep-Huruba, Handi^Kuruba^ 
Pig-Kuj^uba. The Kuyubas or Kurumbas embraced the 
occupation of herdsmen to such an extent, that the tribal 
designation became in course of time a professional one. In 
English the term shepherd is on the other hand used in such 
a general sense, that the original meaning of shepherd, as 
a herd of sheep, the German Schafhirt, is quite forgotten* 
The expression KurUKuruba would mean sheep^shepherd, if 
the original signification of Kuruba were really shepherd. 

Now it happens that one of the principal occupations of 
the Kujubas or Kuyumbas is that of tending sheep, and by a 
peculiar coincidence kuri or kori is a common Gauda-Dravi- 
dian term for sheep, from which can also be derived the word 
Kuruban, in the sense of shepherd. In fact the term kuruba 
in Eanarese, kuruban in Malayalam and Tulu, and golladu 
or golUmdu in Telugu denote a shepherd, but the Tamil 
kurumban in the sense of shepherd refers only to the 
Kuyumba shepherd, and the sheep peculiar to the Kuyumbas 
is called Kurumhdduy in Tamil So far as the 

Telugu golladu is concerned, I must at once remark that I 
think it inoorrect to connect this word with the Sanskrit term 
cow. Golladu or Gollava4^ is derived from golla the 
Casus Oonstructus (Jtatamu) in the plural of gorre^ sheep, 
plural gorrelu or gorlu changed into goUu. I have been since 
informed by reliable authority that in the Telugu-speaking 
districts the term gollavddu is particularly applied to herds¬ 
men of sheep or shepherds. The Kurumba herdsmen are 
styled in Tamil Kurumba Idaiyar^ and in Telugu Kurumba 
QoUalu}^ 


104 Compare Mr. Qrigg’s Manual of the Nilagiri District^ p. 208, Rev. Q*. 
Bichter's 'Ethnographical Compendium^ p. 11 (see note 108 on p. 230), and Mr. 
Lewis Bice’s Mysore and Coorg^ vol. Ill, pp. 20, 49, 67, 207, 208, 214, 216* 
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But we have also to deal with another word which 
resembles kuru mountain; this is the term kuru short, which 
occurs in Tamil, Malayalam, Tulu, Kanarese and Telugu. 
Peculiarly enough a large percentage of the Ku^nimbas, more 
especially those who inhabit the hill-ranges have a short 
almost dwarfish figure, so that the etymology may appear 
appropriate in their case. A similar derivation from the 
Malayalam small, in Tamil and Telugu ciruy is actually 
suggested to explain the name of the praedial slaves of Mala¬ 
bar, the ill treated Ceramaa or Cerumaa. This tribe is in 
reality called after their native country CerUy of which they 
were, so far as we know, the original rulers, until they were 
suppressed and finally reduced to abject slavery by their 
present masters, the Nairs. The Kurumbas have shared a 
similar fate in many places. The Ceramas can therefore be 
compared with their fellow sufferers, the Kudawaa. 

The stunted growth of animals and plants in cold, wet 
and high elevations is a well-known natural law, to which the 
human species has also to submit. In consequence of their 
loneliness and comparative physical weakness, the small 


In the late Mr. 0. P. Brown’s Telugu*Engliih Dictionary we find 
goUaJtUy given as signifying a woman of the cowkeeper caste, and 

gollatamuy as the cowherd class. This is, I think, not quite correct. 

Later Telugu Lexicographers have adopted and perpetuated the mistake of 
Mr. Brown. The same meaning is contained in Kanarese dictionaries, as 
Kanarese also possesses the word golluy as a caste of herdsmen. The Kana¬ 
rese term is most likely taken from Telugu. Mr. W. Logan speaks in his 
Malabar Manual^ vol. I, p. 114, of the Koruba Golla as herdsmen. Compare 
Dr. Buchanan’s Travels, vol. II, pp. 433, 434 : “ Sheep are an object of 
great importance, and are of the kind called Curi in the language of Karnata. 
They are kept by two castes, the Curubaru and Ooalaru, A man of either 
caste, who possesses a flock of sheep, is by the Mussulmans called a Donigar. 
The Curubaru are of two kinds; those properly so called, and those named 
Handy or Cumly Curubaru, The Curubaru proper, and the Qoalaru, are some¬ 
times cultivators, and possess the largest flocks; but they never make 
blankets.. . The flocks contained by the former two castes contain from 30 to 
300 breeding-lives.” 

The GoUas of Aurangabad appear to be identical with the wandering 
Rumvas; for according to the Gazetteer of that district (p. 309) : ” The Gol- 
lars move about with droves of asses, or are employed as goatherds. They 
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mountaineers, when they meet their taller but less clever 
neighbours of the plains, display often a spiteful distrust, 
use poisonous arrows and frighten them by their mysterious 
proceedings into abject superstition. This is the reason why 
the Kurumbas of the Nilagiri Hills are so shunned; and why 
dwarfs in general are treated with suspicion, as is shown by 
the well-known native proverb: “One may trust a thief, 
but not a dwarf.” 

When pointing out the different meanings of the word 
pall% I specially drew attention to the fact that it signified 
originally a Dra vidian village or town, and remarkably enough 
the Gaudian Kurumbas also possess similar terms, which 
must have been at first applied to their villages. I speak 
of kuricci^ a village in mountainous regions, and kurumbu^ 
a village situated in desert tracts. 

Moreover to the Dravidian Paljavan, as chief of the Palla 
people, corresponds the Gaudian Kuruppuy the Kurumba 
headman in the Kurumba^ana^u of Malabar. 

On the sub-divisions among the Kurumbas. 

The Kurumbas represent a very numerous community, 
who are subdivided into many classes. Most of these sub¬ 
divisions indicate either the place of their habitation, or the 
pursuit and profession they follow to gain their livelihood. 
In some cases these professional terms have become tribal 
names. In the various provinces of the Indian Empire and 
in the different vernaculars of this country distinct names are 
given to the several subdivisions, so that the same class is 
called differently in sundry districts; the Tamil and Kana- 
rese descriptions differ thus in their nomenclature. 


rear dogs,hunt jackals, iguanas, and wild animals, and live in the neighbour¬ 
hood of towns and villages. The women beg, and are said to be great thieves.’* 
In the last Census Report the Gollas are divided into Erra, Gauda, Kadu, 
Kannadi, Kama, Kuruba, Mushti, Puja, Puri, Peddeti and Uru Gollas, 
Kurumbas and Yadavulu. They are classed as Dravidians, and number 
1,268,786 souls. 
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The Kimimbas are as jealous about their social position 
as the other Hindus. They have fought and are still 
fighting when the opportunity occurs with great pertinacity 
against any real or imaginary encroachments on their rights 
of precedence. Very serious disturbances used to take place 
at the great annual festival held about February in the Siva 
shrine at Muduhuturai in the Kollegal Taluk^ where about 
50,000 people assemble on the banks of the Kaveri, and 


About the ensigns compare pp. 63, 64, n. 59. 

See Mackenzie Collection, No. 9, C.M.763, XII; No. 11, O.M. 766 ; No. 
14, O.M. 768, VIII; No. 20, O.M. 774, X, and Dr. Francis Buchanan’s 
Journey from Madras through the Countries of Mysore^ Canara md Modahar^ 
vol. I, pp. 274-276, 312, 379-381, 389; vol. II, pp. 3, 40, 166, 166, 433-436. 
In vol. I, pp. 274-276 he says: The Curubaru are an original caste of 
KarndtUf and, wherever they are settled, retain their language. They are 
divided into two tribes, that have no communion, and which are called Kandy 
Curubaruy and Curubaru proper. The last again are divided into a number of 
families; such as the Any^ or elephant Curubaru; the Saly or Milk Curu¬ 
baru ; the Colliy or fire G.; the Nelly C.\ the Sdmanta C.; the Coti C.; 
the Asil C.; and the Murhindina Curubaru, These families are like the 
Odtrams of the Brahmans; it being considered as incestuous for two persons of 
the same family to intermarry. The proper Curubas have hereditary chiefs, 
who are called Oaudas, whether they be headmen of villages or not, and possess 
the usual jurisdiction. Some of them can read accompts, but they have no 
book. The proper duty of the caste is that of shepherds, and of blanket- 
weavers ; and in general they have no other dress than a blanket. A few of 
those who are rich have betaken themselves to the luxury of wearing cotton 
cloth next their skin; for all castes and ranks in this country wear the blanket 
as an outer garment. The dress of the women resembles that of the females 
of the kingdom of Ava. The blanket is put behind the back, and the two 
upper comers, being brought forward imder the arms, are crossed over the 
bosom, and secured by the one being tucked under the other. As their blanket 
is larger than the doth used by the women of Ava, the dress is more decent 
The Curubaru were, besides, Candacharuy or militia; cultivators, as farmers, 
as servants, and as gardeners; Attavanuy or the armed men who serve the 
Amildars ; Anchay, or post-messengers, and porters. They are allowed to eat 
animal food, but in most places are not permitted to drink spirituous liquors. 
In other places this strictness is not required, and almost everywhere they 
intoxicate themselves with palm-wine. The women are very industrious, 
and perform every kind of work except digging and ploughing. Even after 
the age of puberty they continue marriageable, and can only be divorced for 
adultery. In this caste the custom of Cutiguy or concubinage, prevails ; that 
is, all adulteresses who are turned away by their husbands, |and have not 
gone astray with a strange man, and all girls and widows, to whom a life of 
odibacy is disagreeable, may live with any man of the caste who chooses to 
keep them. They are looked down upon by their more virtuous sisters ; but 

29 
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Government had to interfere and to arrange that the Ku* 
j^umbas and the Gahga4ik§.ras should attend the fair on 
different days, so as to prevent their meeting each other. On 
another occasion the Ku^iimbas collected and spent about 
10,000 rupees to obtain from the records in K&nclpuram 
documentary evidence in confirmation of their claims. One 
of the disputes between the Kurumbas and the Gangadikftras 
concerns the question who are the Indradudras and who the 


still they are admitted into company, and are not out-casts. Among the 
CuruharUf the children of concubines do not form a separate caste, but are 
allowed to marry with those of a pure breed. By a connection with any man, 
except a Curuhay a woman becomes an entire out-cast. The men take several 
wives; and, if they be good workers, do not always divorce them for adultery; 
but as they thus incur some disgrace, they must appease the anger of their 
kindred by giving them an entertainment, and the Quru generally interposes 
his authority to prevent a separation. The Curubas believe, that those men 
who die without having been married become VlrikaSf to whose images, at a 
great annual feast, which is celebrated on purpose, offerings of red cloth, jagory 
rice, &c., are made. If this feast be omitted, the Vxrihaa become enraged, 
occasion sickness, kill the sheep, alarm the people by horrid dreams, and, 
when they walk out at night, strike them on the back. They are only to be 
appeased by the celebration of the proper feast. The peculiar god of the caste is 
Bir'^-uppa, or father Biray^ one of the names of Siva ; and the image is in shape 
of the Linga ; but no other person prays to Siva under his name, nor offers 
sacrifices to that god, which is the mode by which the Curuboi worship Bir*- 
uppa. The priests who officiate in the temples of this deity are Curubas. Their 
office is hereditary, and they do not intermarry with the daughters of laymen. 
In some districts, the Ciwrwias worship another god, peculiar, I believe, to them¬ 
selves. He is called Battay Bevaru, and is a destructive spirit. They offer 
sacrifices to him in woods, by the sides of rivulets, or ponds. The carcasses 
of the animals killed before the image are given to the barber and washerman, 
who eat them. Besides these, the Curuharu offer sacrifices to the Saktis^ and 
pray to every object of superstition (except Dharma RUja) that comes in their 
way. They are considered too impure to be allowed to wear the Linga, as 
their Ouru does. This person is called a Wodear, or Jangama; but he is 
married, and his office is hereditary. His title is Bdvana Sidheawara, and he 
originally lived at Sarur, which is near Kalydnapattma. At his visits he 
bestows consecrated ashes, and receives charity. He has a fixed due on 
marriages, and sends his agents to collect it. At some of their ceremonies the 
Banchdnga attends, and acts as Purohita.*’ On page 312 Buchanan says: 
** The CurvAaa here (in TumkOr) say, that at a temple of Bhairawa at Hervay 
Samudra, which is near Mereaaera, to the north of this place, and where one 
of their caste acts as Bdgdri, the image represents a man sitting on horseback 
with the Linga round his neck, and a drawn sword in his hand, they offer 
sacrifices to this image and eat the flesh. The ffimily of I^ama have now 
spread all over the country; but Sarur is still oontidered as the proper family 
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^okraiQdras; the Eurombas olaiming to be IndraSudrat and 
calling the G'ahgadik&ras Sukraiudras^ and vice versA. The 
Conner expression indicates the issue of married, and the 
latter that of unmarried women. 

They carry an enormous white umbrella and a flag with 
the figure of a bull, and of this umbrella they proudly say 
that it covers the world. It is therefore known as Jagajam^ 
pina aattige. 


seat. Their Guru has the power of restoring any out-cast to the enjoyment of 
lull communion. They have a book peculiar to the caste called Jiraga Cha* 
pagodu. It is written in the language of Kamdta, and gives an account of 
the tribe. The Curubaru buy their wives, a girl of a good family costs from 
30 to 40 fanama ; a girl of the bastard or Cutiga breed costs 16 /anams, or 
10 «.** On pp. 379-81 he describes the and Betta Kurumbas : “ The CaeP 

Curubaru are a rude tribe of Kamdta^ who are exceedingly poor and wretched. 
In the fields near villages they build miserable low huts, have a few rags only 
lor covering, and the hair of both sexes stands out matted like a mop, and 
swarms with vermin. Their persons and features are weak and unseemly, 
and their complexion is very dark. Some of them hire themselves as labour¬ 
ing servants to the farmers, and, like those of other castes, receive monthly 
wages. Others, in crop season, watch the fields at night, to keep off the 
el^iants and wild hogs . . Their manner of driving away the elephant is by 
running against him with a burning torch made of baml»oo8. . . The Curubaru 
have no means of killing so large an animal. . The wild hogs are driven out 
of the fields by slings. . These poor people frequently suffer from tigers, 
against which their wretched huts are a poor defence; and, when this wild 
beast is urged by hunger, he is regardless of their burning torches. The Curu» 
baru have dogs, with which they catch deer, antelopes and hares; and they have 
the art of taking in snares peacocks, and other esculent birds. They have no 
hereditary chiefs, but assemble occasionally to settle the business of their caste. 
They confine their marriages to their own tribe. The Gauda, or chief man of 
the village, presides at this ceremony, which consists of a feast. During this 
the bridegroom espouses his mistress, by tying a string of beads around her 
neck. The men are allowed to take several wives, and both girls after the age 
of puberty, and widows are permitted to marry. In case of adultery, the 
husband flogs his wife severely, and if he be able, beats her paramour. If he 
he not able, he applies to the Gauda^ who does it for him. The adulteress has 
then her choice of following either of the men as her husband. They can eat 
everything except beef; and have no objection to the animal having died 
a natural death. . • They do not drink spiritous liquors. None of them take 
the vow of BdaSri nor attempt to read. Some of them bum, and others bury 
the dead. They believe that good men, after death, will become benevolent 
DkuUf and bad men destructive J)?va $.. . The spirits of the dead are believed 
to appear in dreams to their old people, and to direct them to make offerings of 
fruits to a female deity, named BeUada Chicama ; that is, the little mother of 
the hill. Unless these offering are made, this goddess occasions sickness; 
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I have been informed that there exist as many as 2d 
Kuffumba subdivisions. 

The Mackenzie Manuscripts contain in this respect valu¬ 
able information about the -Tamil Kupimbas, while Dr. 
Francis Buchanan supplies interesting accounts of the 
Kanarese Kuiumbas. Among such distinctions may be 
mentioned the Malai or Betta KurumhaSj who are confined 
to the mountains, and the Kddu KurUmbm^ who dwell in 
forests. It is probable that the Mullu KurumbaSy who are 


but she is never supposed to do her votaries any good. She is not, however, 
appeased by bloody sacrifices. There is a temple dedicated to her near 
Nunjinagodu ; but there is no occaaion for the offering being made at that 
place. There is also in this neighbourhood (of Hegodu Devana Cotay) an¬ 
other rude tribe of CuruharUj called Betta^ or Malaya^ both words signifying 
mountain, the one in the Karndta, and the other in the Tamil language. . . 
They are not so wretched nor ill-looking as .the Cad* Curubaru^ but are of 
diminutive stature. They live in poor huts near the villages, and the 
chief employment of the men is the cutting of timber, and making of baskets 
.... The Betta Guruharu have an hereditary chief called IJyamdna, who 
lives at Briya-pattam. . . In this tribe, the concubines, or Cutigae^ are 
women that prefer another man to their husband, or widows who do not 
wish to relinquish carnal enjoyment. Their children are not considered as 
illegitimate. 

** Girls are not considered as marriageable until after the age of puberty, 
custom that by the higher orders is considered as a beastly depravity. The 
men may take several wives, but never marry a wooaan of the same family 
with themselves in the male lino. The Betta Curubaru never intoxicate 
themselves; but are permitted to eat every kind of animal food except beef, 
and they have no objection to carrion. They never take the vow of Vaaeri, 
and none of them can read. Some of them bum, and others bury their dead. 
They understand nothing of a future state. The god of the caste is Bjjurttppay 
who seems to be the same with Hanumantay the servant of Ramay but they 
never pray to this last-mentioned deity although they sometimes address 
Siva, To the god of their caste they offer fruit, and a little money; they 
never sacrifice to the Saktia, Their QurUy they say, is of the caste Woti^ 
meruy and from their description would appear to be of those people called 
Satananaa.** On p. 389: ** Bhairawa Bevaru is the god of the Curubaty and 
is a malevolent male spirit .... The Fujariy or priest, is a ffal Ourubaruy 
who can neither read nor write.” Compare further vol. II, pp. 8, 42, 433- 
436: ** The Curubaru are of two kinds; those properly so called, and those 
named Kandy or Oumly Curubaru. The Guruharu proper, and the Goalaruy 
are sometimes cultivators, and possess the largest flocks; but they never 
make blankets. The Handy Curuhaa abstain entirely from cultivation, and 
employ themselves in tending their flocks, and manufacturing the wool... The 
Bandy Curubaru ... are a caste living in the Earapunya-hully and Chatrakal 
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found in the Nilagiri Mountains, are so called from 
thorn, as they live among the jungle; if so, the term is to 
some fextent synonymous with KaM Kurumbas. Some think 
that the word muUu may apply to their arrows, as these 
sturdy, well-made mountaineers are never seen without their 
bows and arrows. As regards their neighbours whom the 
Rev. F. Metz, otherwise a great authority on this subject, 
calls Nay a Kurumbas^ and Mr. Ghrigg Ndya or Dog Kurumbas^ 
I have ascertained on reliable authority that their name is 
in reality not Ndya but Ndyaka Kurumbas^ aod that they 
are held in respect by the neighbouring tribes. The Mullu 


districts, and are of Kamata descent. . . All those who have settled in that 
{Marattah) country being horsemen, they are called Handay Ravalar^ a name 
pronounced Rawut by the Mussulmsms, and by them frequently applied 
to every kind of Curtd>a9 . . . The deities, whom this caste consider as 
their peculiar objects of worship, are Bira Beva^ and his sister Mayava, 
Bira is, they say, the same with Iswara, and resides in Kailasa . . There 
is only one temple of Biraj which is situated on Curi Betta^ or the sheep 
hill, on the banks of the Krishna, near the Poonah. There is also only one 
temple dedicated to Mayava, It is near the Krishna, at a place named 
Chinsuli, Once in ten years, every man of the caste ought to go to these 
two temples; but a great many do not find leisure for the performance 
of this duty. These deities do not receive bloody sacrifices, but are worship¬ 
ped by offerings of fruit and flowers. The priests {Pujaria) at both these 
temples are Curubaru, and, as the office is hereditary, they of course marry.. 
Besides the worship of the deities proper to the caste, the Curubas offer 
sacriflees to some of the destructive spirits, such as Buryatoa, Jacani, and 
Barama Leva, . . The Cwruharu have no trouble from Pyaachi; and ordinary 
Butaa, or devils, they believe, are expelled by prayer addressed to the deities 
of the caste. At Sf/^iny^ in the Harapunya^Jmlly district, resides Bffvana 
Biddheawara^ the Ouru of this caste.” In his description of Malabar, 
Buchanan speaks in vol. II., pp. 166-158 of the Gurumbalum or Catalun 
in Kurumb^n&dn: ** Another caste oi Malay ala, condemned to slavery, 
is called in ^e singular Catal or Curumbal, and in the plural Catalam or 
Curtmbalm. They reckon themselves higher than the Ghurman, Folian, 
or Parian. The deity is worshipped by this caste under the name of 
Malayadevan, or the god of the hiU, and is represented by a stone placed on 
a heap of pebbles. This place of worship is on a hiU, named Turuta Malay, 
near Bwapurata, in Cunmbara JSfada, To this place the Catalun annually 
go, and offer their prayers, ooco-nuts, spirituous liquors, and such like, but 
make no sacrifices, nor have they any kind of priest. They pray chiefly 
for their own worldly happiness, and for that of their relations. The spirits 
of good men after death are supposed to have the power of inflicting disease, 
and are appeased by offerings of distilled and fermented liquors, which the 
votary drinks after he has called upon the spirit to take such part of them 
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Kurumbaa live particularly on the eastern side of the hills 
in their middle belts, while the Ndya or Ndyaka Kurumbaa 
inhabit generally the lower slopes of this range as well as of 
the Wynaad. It appears that the latter are identical with 
those who are elsewhere called Jdnu Kurumbaa^ or Honey 
Kunimbas, because they gather honey for their own use as 
well as for sale. These Jenu Kuj^umbas are also found in 
£urg. 

About the Kiurumbas of the Nilagiri-Mountain-range, 
we are favoured with various pretty accurate accounts. 
Among these deserve special mention the writings of the late 
Eev. Ferdinand Metz of the Basel Lutheran Mission, who 


as will pacify his resentment. The dead bodies of good men are burned, but 
those of bad men, in order to confine their spirits, are buried ; for, if they 
escape, they are supposed to occasion great trouble. It is not customary, 
however, to make any offerings to these evil spirits. This caste has no 
hereditary chiefs; but disputes are settled by the elders who never infiict a 
severer punishment than a mulct of some Betel^leaf. . . The tradition here 
is, that Cheruman Pertnal divided the whole of Malaysia among four families, 
who were called RdjdSf but whose dominions were afterwards subdivided 
amongst innumerable petty chiefs, and younger branches of the original 
families. These four families, however, always maintained a superiority 
of rank, which they at this day retain. The^ are, the Coluta~nada Rajd^ 
commonly called Cherieal ; the Venatra^ or Udjd of Travancore ; the Ferum- 
burupa, or Oochi Rajd, and the Emada^ or Tamuri, The dominions of the 
latter were originally very small. The same story concerning them is told 
here (Pyur or Eivurmalay) that was related at Calicut. In process of time 
the Curumbara family, who seem to have been a branch descended from the 
Cbehi Rdfda^ seized on a part of Coluta-nada^ which included all the northern 
parts of Malay ah. Among other usurpations, this family seized on Eivurmalay, 
of which they were afterwards stript by the ancestors of the three Wa/a- 
namar. Another Eshatriya family called Cotayhutty {Cotioto), who seem to 
have been descended from a younger sister of the Curumbara Rdjda, seized 
on another portion of Coluta^nada lying between Tellieherry and the Ghata, 
The Curumbara Eada Rdida became extinct in the Malabar year 964 (1778- 
1779), five years after Hyder invaded the country.*’ 

About the Km^umbas of Southern India consult also Abb^ Dubois* 2)s- 
aoription of the Feopla of India, second edition, p. 342, and the Maamal of 
Madura by Mr. J. H. Nelson, Part II, pp. 64, 65. 

loa Compare Rev. F. Metz The Tribea inhabiting the Eeilgherry EiUe, 
pp. 115-126: *‘The Todas divide the Eurumbas into three dasses^The 
Mullu Eurumbas, the Naya Eurumbas, and the Panias. The two latter live 
in the Wynaad. The Panias are not looked upon as sorcerers, as are the other 
two dasses, and are chiefly employed as the laborers of the Badagas whe 
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Spent the best part of his life in intimate intercourse with 
the hill-tribes, among whom he commanded the highest 
respect for the genuine kindness he showed to them and the 
utter unselfishness he displayed towards the amelioration of 
their position. Very valuable information is also contained 
in the writings of the late Colonel Ouohterlony, in the 
Account of the late Mr. J. Wilkinson Breeks, Commissioner of 


have settled in the Wynaad. Each Badaga district has its own Kurumha 
priest, who comes up at the ploughing season, and sows the first handful of 
grain; and at harvest time also before the sickle is put to the crop. And 
if a standing crop should at any time be attacked by insects, he is sent for, 
and has to go through the ceremony of lowing like a calf, which the 
Badagas believe has the effect of killing the insect. . The MuUu and Naya 
Kurombas are believed to possess the power of killing men by sorcery, and so 
greatly are they feared that, if a Badaga meet a Kurumba in a jungle alone, 
death from sheer terror is not unfrequently the consequence. . . The cairns 
and cromlechs found in various parts of the hills, . . were, I think, pro¬ 
bably the work of the ancestors of the Kurumbas. . . During the 13 years that 
I have labored amongst and mixed with the hill-tribes, 1 have never found the 
Todas in any way interested in the cairns, whilst the fact of their making no 
objections to their being opened, taken in connection with the circumstance of 
the contents frequently consisting of parts of plough-shares, sickles, and other 
implements of husbandry, showing that the cairns were constructed by an 
agricultural race which the Todas never were, are to me convincing proofs 
that they are not the work of the Todas of a past generation. The Badagas 
and Kotas, on the other hand, are to a certain degree afraid to approach 
them . . I was once on a preaching excursion in a district near the southern 
boundary of the hills, and not very far from the principal Kurumba village, 
called Mulli, and after the labors of the day felt a curiosity to open a cairn 
which happened to be in the neighbourhood. Much to my surprise however 
the Badaga headmen present would not permit me to do so, not on account of 
any objections they had themselves to make, but because, as they said, it was 
the residence of the god of the Kurumbas, who came up frequently from 
Mulli in order to worship the god of their forefathers. This is the only 
occasion on which I have ever known any of the hiU tribes venerate a cairn, 
as the depository of the ashes of a deceased ancestor; but, viewed in connec¬ 
tion with what I have already stated, I think it is suflicient to justify the 
supposition that the Kurumbas of old, when masters of the tableland may 
have constructed these remarkable cemeteries; and this consideration is fur¬ 
ther borne out by the fact that (he common tradition among Todas, Badagas, 
and Kotas, is that they are the graves of a very wicked race of people, who, 
though diminutive in stature, were at the same time powerful enough to 
raise the large blocks of granite of which the walls of HooHcaldroogare built; 
and that God drove them from the hills on account of their wickedness— a 
description which would well apply to the case of the Knminbas, who, in 
addition to being feared and detested, are as a race much stunted in their 
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the Nllagiiis, in the reports of Deputy-Sorgeon-General 
Dr. John Shortt, and in the exhaustive and valuable Manual 
of the Nllagiri District compiled by Mr. H. B. Ghigg, late 
Assistant Commissioner of the Nilagiris.^**^ 


growth. The cromlechs were doubtless the work of the same people as the 
cairns. . The Kurumbas call thoir deity Kuribattaraya, meaning, Lord or 
possessor of sheep and to him they now and then sacrifice a goat or a fowl.” 

107 Compare Dr. Shortt’s Article on the Kurumbas in the Hill Ranges of 
Southern India, Part I, pp. 47-63 : “ Kummhae —From (Kurumboo) 

mischief, the characteristic of a class of savages who are supposed to be the 
aborigines of Southern India, from which the term Kurumba is derived. A 
tribe, who call themselves, and are recognized as Kurumbas, having three 
sub-divisions among them, viz. :—1. Mullu Kurumba. 2. Naya Kurumba. 
3. Panias Kuramba... The Mullu Kurumbas chiefiy occupy the middle belts of 
these hills, while the other two divisions are confined to the lower slopes, or 
are inhabitants of the Wynaad jungles, but the tribe generally is recognized 
as mountaineers.. The Kurumba tribe are small in stature, and have a squalid 
and somewhat uncouth appearance from their peculiar physiognomy, wild 
matted hair, and almost nude bodies. . They are as a body sickly-looking, 
pot-bellied, large-mouthed, prognathous, with prominent out-standing teeth 
and thick lips—frequently saliva dribbles away from their mouths... The 
men show great agility in climbing and descending hills, trees, &c. The 
women have much the same features as the men, only somewhat softened in 
expression, and slightly modified in feature, with a small pug nose, and surly 
aspect. . Their villages are termed Motta, . They have no furniture. . They 
have no marriage ceremony.. Those Kurumbas who live on the Hills officiate 
as priests to the Badagas.. The Badaga will do nothing without the presence 
of a Kurumba, so that each district has its own Kurumba priest.. He is 
supposed to be well versed in the use of herbs, and prescribes for all ailments; 
implicit confidence is placed in his skill, and he is remunerated either in 
money or grain, and sometimes both. The Kurumbas also officiate as priests 
at their marriages and deaths. . . The Kurumbas, as a body, keep the other 
tribes in great dread of witchcraft, not even excepting the Todas, who look 
upon the Kurumbas as great adepts in the power and skill of bewitching or 
destroying men, animals, or other property. . . The Kununbas are also 
employed as musicians by the Toda and Badaga tribes on all ceremonial and 
festive occasions; they play on the fiute and tom-tom very dexterously to 
the admiration of the Todas and Badagas. . They withsl^d the endemic 
diseases of the locality pretty well, and are not subject to fever. . They 
hold some crude notions of a superior being, whom they designate xmder a 
variety of names, with no distinct idea as to who or what he is. . The 
Kurumbas are superstitious, and while they keep all the other tribes on these 
Hills in awe, they themselves fear the Todas, believing that they possess 
supernatural powers over them. . They are said to hold in respect, and make 
offerings at, the different cairns and cromlechs met with on these Hills, and 
from which it is believed that these oaims and cromlechs are the work of 
their ancestors. Against this, their weak and dwarfed stature is brought 
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So far as the Kummbas of Kurg are concerned, we are 
mainly indebted to the Rev. Or, Richter who wrote an Ethno^ 

forward as an objection, as most of these cairns and cromlechs are built of 
huge stones, such as it is believed the Kurumba tribe could not move in the 
absence of suitable appliances.. . Some of the Todas do attribute the cairns 
and cromlechs to the Kurumbas.*' 

Consult further the late Mr. James Wilkinson Breeks* Account of the 
Primitive Tribes and Monuments of the Ntlagiris^ pp. 48-66 : “In the Tabu¬ 
lated Census Returns they are entered under the following ^castes or divi¬ 
sions :—Eda Kurumban,Karmadiya Kurumban, Kurumban, KurumbanOkki- 
liyan, Male Kurumban, Pal Kurumban. . They generally, however, say they 
have no caste, but are divided into blgas or families,which do not intermarry. 
It is difficult to get a complete account of the tribal divisions recognised by 
them. One man will name you one (his own); another two divisions; 
another three, and so on. The headman of the village enumerated four f— 

1. Betta Kurumbas who live on the slopes, and near the Mysore ditch. 

2. Kambale Kummhas^ who make, blankets (cambly), and live in the low 
country, in the Konguru (Coimbatore). 3. MuUu Kurumbas (he did not know 
where they lived). 4. Anda Kurumbas^ who, like himself, live on the eastern 
slopes. Pal Kurumbas are also vaguely mentioned sometimes. . borne Kurum¬ 
bas whom I have met with, profess, in answer to inquiries, to worship Siva, 
and occasionally women mark their forehead with the Saiva spot. Others, 
living near Barliar,worship Kuribattraya (lord of many sheep), and the wife 
of Siva under the name of Musni. They worship also a rough round stone 
under the name of Hiriaddva, setting it up either in a cave or in a circle of 
stones like the so-called * Kurumba Kovil * of the Badagas, which the latter 
seem to have borrowed from the Kurumbas. . They do not consider the stone 
as a lingam^ although they profess to be Saivites.. Each Badaga Ordma^ 
with its group of villages, keeps a Kurumba priest called Kdni Kurumba, . Tho 
office is hereditary. In April and May, before sowing time, a goat or young 
inale buffalo is supplied by the cultivators, and the Kani Kiirumba is sum¬ 
moned to make the sacrifice. Surrounded by the villagers, the officiating 
priest cuts o£E the head of the animal, and sprinkles the blood in three direc¬ 
tions, east, west, and south, and also on a water-worn stone, which is con¬ 
sidered as a “ hutu (natural) lingam,'"* No words are spoken, but after 
the sprinkling, the Kurumba clasps his hands behind his head, shouting Do, 
JDoy Do, three times and bows the head to * Mother Earth.’ The priest gets- 
the head, and the Badagas the body, of the goat, which is taken home and 
eaten. In the Jakaneri Grama this ceremony is performed at the cromlech; 
in Tenad, at a rude circle of stone surrounding a water-worn stone for a 
Ungam, They call the place the ‘ Kurumba Kovil ’ (Kurumba Church)... The 
Kurumbas near Bangaswami’s Peak told me that some Kurumbas buried 
their dead, but that they themselves burned theirs, and that the nearest rela¬ 
tives next day took some boiled rice in a cloth and a small round stone, and 
per^haps a bone from the funeral pile, and deposited them for the dead in tha 
Bdvumane (death-house) belonging to the Motta. At Barliar they do the same. 
These Bdvumanes are small cromlechs of three upright stones and a covering 
slab ; they said they did not now make them, but that they used those made 
by their forefathers. . They knew of no god peculiar to the Kurumbasi nor 
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graphical Compendium .. of Coorg; but the Gazetteer of Mysore 
and Coorg by Mr. Lewis Eice should also be consulted.^®® 

had they any temple, but at a certain season they took offerings of plantains 
to the Pujdri (a Tamil man) who attended on Maleswara (lord of the moun¬ 
tain), the god who lived on a hill known by that name.'*—I take the JEda to 
be the I^aiya Kuntmba, 

Compare with these extracts Colonel Ouchterlony's Geographical and 
Statistical Memoir . . of the Neilgherry Mountains^ pp. 62, 63 in Dr. Shortt’s 
Hill Ranges, Part I, and Mr. H. B. Grigg’s Chapter on the Kunimbas in his 
Manual of the Ntlagiri District, pp. 208-217. 

108 About the Kurumbas of Kurg consult Rev. G. Richter’s Ethnographical 
Compendium . . ,of Coorg, pp. 11-16. “ The Kurumbas of Coorg are closely 

connected with those of the jungles of South-Mysore and with the Kurumbas 
of the Nilgiries, . . but there is now no intercourse between them, nor have 
they any connexion with the shepherd caste of Mysore, the Kuruhas who live 
in the open country in mixed villages and tend cattle, sheep and swine and 
also weave cumblies, whence they are called Halu; Kuri, Handi- and Cambli 
Kurubas. The Kurumbas in Coorg are divided into two distinct sections, 
the Jinu and the Retta Kurumbas, The Jenu Kurumbas are found in the north 
and south-east of Coorg scattered in the jungles. They have no fixed 
abode but wander about from place to place in search of honey, hence their 
name, Jenu meaning honey in Kanarese.. In appearance the Jenu Kurumbas 
are not unlike the Betta Kurumbas ; but the men do not tie their hair in a 
knot, and from carelessness it often gets matted. . The women who dress like 
the Canarese Vokkaligas tie their rather curly hair into a knot at the back of 
the head. Those I saw had regular features and might have been taken for 
Vokkaligas. , Also in their wedding ceremonies they conform to those of the 
Vokkaligas, but worship Kari Kali at Kutta like the Cooi gs. . . The name 
Betta or Kctdu Kurumbas is derived from their abode.. A short flat nose, which 
in the women is turned up with deep indentation at the root, prominent lips, 
smaU dark deep-set eyes do not enhance the personal attractiveness of the 
Betta Kurumba, yet he is a harmless good-humoured fellow and industrious 
at his work as long as it pleases him. He loves above all things personal 
freedom and independence and is quite in is native element when roaming 
about on a hunting expedition as tracker of large game. . . In their religious 
practices they are devoted to demon worship and once within three years they 
bring the usual offering (Kanike) of money, fowl, cocoanut and plantains to 
Kuttadamma or Karinkali (Black Kali) at Kurchi near the south-east frontier 
of Coorg. The eatables are shared between the pi^ari who is a Vokkaliga, 
and the devotee. At the Kuttadamma Jatri (March-April) the Betta Kurum^ 
has perform a dance accompanied by drum and gong; they also wear small 
round bells tgejje) below the knee and in a stooping posture with outstretche4 
arms and clenched fists they vigorously move round. They do not venerate 
snakes, but kiU them, nor do they apply Vibhuti or sacred ashes. The 
Betta Kwnmhas aro divided into two sections or gotras, the Mundpadi, literally 
families belonging to three hamlets, and the Yelpadi or families belonging 
to seven hamlets, and as among the higher castes of Hindus, members of 
the same gotra, do not intermarry ... Their principal Bhutas are JJja and' 
Kuda. • . In case of sickness what remedies are known to the eldOrs are 
applied and vows made to the demon, Kuttadamma^ and fulfilled on recovery. 
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According to their rank the first to be considered are 
the Avula Kurumbaa who superintend the administration. 
Next follow the Kurumha Okhaligaa or agricultural Ku^m- 
b6W3 whom we find mentioned in the Nilagiri Census Beport. 
Though the number assigned to them is very insignificant, 
the circumstance of their being reported at all is highly 
interesting, for it supplies a link to connect them with a 
respectable and influential class of people in Mysore, the 
well-known Okkaligaru, Okkalu^ pronounced Vokkalu, signi¬ 
fies in Kanarese tenancy,* okkalatana^ husbandry, and 
okkaliga^ a farmer or cultivator. Dr. Buchanan calls this 
caste, which is very numerous in Mysore, also Cunabis. 
These I shall eventually identify with the Kunbis, Kumbis 
(Kurmis) or Kudumbis, the agricultural class to which 
6ivaji, the great Maratha chieftain belonged who with his 
Kudumbis of Kudumba or Kupimba extraction effected such 
a change in the political aspect of India, some two hundred 
years ago. The sentence in the text of Buchanan leaves it 
doubtful, whether he referred to the Cunabis as an ethno¬ 
logical or professional distinction. Not all, perhaps not even 
the majority of the Okkaligas of Mysore are of Kurumha 
origin. With the exception of the abovementioned Gahga- 
dikaras and the Nonaba Okkaligas, the others appear to have 
been later settlers in Mysore. Their name implies only an 
occupation, but it is a remarkable fact that many Okkaligas, 
who do not cultivate the soil are engaged in similar pursuits 
such as the Kurumbas embrace. Both tribes for instance 
have a predilection for a military life, and, what is more sug¬ 
gestive still, both communities are under the same Gurus, or 
spiritual superiors, the chief of whom resides at Kangimdi in 


Their dead are buried, the corpse being placed sideways with the head to 
the west. A widow may be remarried to a relatire ol the deceased husband, 
but not to a stranger . . Of the Mysore and Kilg^ Kurumbas it is said that 
they eat the flesh of the cow, but those in Coorg abhor it.** 

The^v. G. Richter is, according to my opinion (seep. 317), mistaken 
in his tribal distinction between the Kiunmbas and the Kurubas. 
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Bara-mahal. The Pujari of the Betta Kuyumbas in Kurg 
is also an Okkaliga. The last Census Report fixes their 
number at 711,622 souls. The Mysore Okkaligas have some 
peculiar customs, not the least extraordinary among them 
being that which prevails among the women of the Morasa 
Okkaligas, who out off the ring and little fingers of their right 
hand, before they celebrate the marriage of their eldest 
daughter.^^ 

The shepherds are known as Kurumha Idaiyas^ Kurumba 
Oollas, occasionally also as Kuri Kurumhas and even as 
Hande Kurumbas, Others keep pigs, this do the widely- 
spread Handi-Kurvmbasy who must not be confounded with 
the Bande Kurumbas; the Pal or Hal Kurumbas sell milk; the 
Kambali Kurumbas weave and sell woollen blankets, which 
they themselves wear in a peculiar fashion; and the Gunmmbu 
Kurumbas prepare and sell lime. The Kurumba or 

hunting Kurumbas are well known in the Tamil country, 
while the Ane Kurumbas seem to have obtained their name 
from their cleverness in way-laying and hunting elephants. 
The Kalla-Kurumbas lived not so long ago an easy life as 
thieves and robbers. Most likely they formed part of the 
warrior class and took to marauding in times of peace for 
want of other occupation, and in order to support them- 


See Dr. Buchanan’s TraveUy vol. I, pp. 180, 181: “ The Kuddi are 
one of the tribes of Sildra caste, which being much employed in agriculture 
are called W^oculigaru in the language of Karnata^ and Cunabi in that of the 
Decany Mussulmans... They are ^vided into two sects by a difference of 
religion; one party worshipping Vishnu^ and the other Siva; but this does 
not prevent intermarriages. Those who worship Siva are followers of a kind 
of Jangamas ; but do not wear the Ling a. The people with whom I con¬ 
versed seemed to consider them as the same with the Jtmgamaa of the 
Pamham Banijigat, but this caste informed me, that they were distinct, and 
that the Gurus of the BtMi were the same with those of the Curubaru, 
whose chief resides at Cangundy in the Bara-mahal.” Compare Mr. L. 
Bice’s My$ore and Coorg^ vol. I, pp. 337, 338, 340, vol. Ill, pp 208, 209, also 
the Bthnohgicad Compendium of the Bev. G. Bichter, p. 13, and pp. 260-264. 

See Mackenzie Collection, No. 11, C.M. 766, Sect., new copy, vol. Ill, 
p. 298, where the Ania^ I^aiya^ Kambaliy Cu^^mbu and Veda^Kurumbas are 
mentioned, and also No. 14, C.M. 768, Section VII. 
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delves. The oiroumstanoes, however, are now changed, and 
the XaJilas in Ft^dnkota are no longer the dread of their 
neighbours. 

Among the Kurumbas of the Mmiayam Taluk are found 
the following nine divisions : the Pa/, Ha^e^ Mullu^ Kamhaliy 
SddUy JavddUy Somamra, Bestvdra and Adityavdra Kurumbas. 
These last three designations appear like nick-names,].for 
they are peculiarly enough names of days of the week. 

Besides these there are mentioned the KurumhaSy whose 
name Buchanan connects with kolliy fire, but whom others 
call KdlUKurubm or Kalle^Kurubaa after the Goddess Kali. 
The Nelli Kurumbas (?); the Asi7 Kurumbas (? from asaly 
pure) ; the Koti Kurumbas (P perhaps from kotiy monkey); 
the Sdmanta Kurumbas (? connected with the Sanskrit word 
sdmanta in the meaning of chief) ; the Murhiruiina Kurumbas 
(? of three groups), whose name reminds one of the Mund* 
padi and Yelpadi sections of the Betta Kurumbas in Kurg, 
who belong to three or to seven hamlets, according to Rev. 
G. Richter’s Compendiumy p. 13. It is very doubtful whether 
the Pania KurumbaSy who inhabit the Nilagiri mountains 
and whom Rev. F. Metz counts among the Kurumbas, 
should be regarded as Kurumbas. The other Km^imbas do 
not treat them at all like relations ; nor do they, and this is 
a point of importance, inspire the other native tribes with 
that superstitious fear, which renders the Mullu and Ndyaka 
Kurumbas so terrible. They also do not resemble the other 
Kig^mbas in their outward appearance. Their abject 
state of servitude (hence their name paniay from paniy work) 
would not absolutely militate against their being Kupimbas, 
though these people have generally contrived to maintain a 
certain amount of freedom, for the Gurumbalun or Catalun 
of the Ku^mbai^an&du in Malabar were, according to Dr. 
Buchanan’s description, held in slavery.^^ 

The Kiunimbas are said to belong to the Havyaka G^tra, 
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and to the RSnuka or Rivam Sotra. According to legendary 
report the Kurumbas form the offspring of the family of 
UnnCy this being a tadbhavam of Urnd^ sheep-wool. Their 
eonnection with the sheep is traced to a curse of the 
celestial buffoon Bhrng^ who, being dissatisfied with the Pra- 
mathas, the attendants of Siva, is said to have cursed and 
turned them into sheep; saying: 

Pramathd BhrngUdpHa kamyo^pyamyo^bhavan. 

This curse was eventually removed by Renukaradhya or 
Ravanasiddha, an incarnation of a servant of Siva, and thh 
high-priest of the Lihgayats. 

Some of the Kurumba hill-tribes have been reduced by 
the hard life they lead to a dwarfish and monkey-like ap¬ 
pearance, but that this exterior is to a great degree due to 
these unfavorable circumstances and that it improves under 
better conditions is exemplified by the following statement 
of Dr. Shortt: ‘‘ Whilst the appearance of this tribe is so 
uncouth and forbidding in their own forest glens, they are 
open to wonderful improvement by regular work, exercise, 
“ and food; of this ample evidence is to be seen at the Gov- 
ernment Chinchona Plantations at Neddiwuttum, where a 
« gang of Kupunbas, comprising some twenty individuals, 
“ are employed as laborers, receiving their wages in grain 
“ for the most part. They appear to give satisfaction to their 
“employers, and in their general appearance they cannot 
“ be recognized from other natives, except perhaps by that 
“ peculiar physiognomy characteristic to the tribe and their 
“ somewhat slight conformation and dwarfed stature. They 
“ have not the pot-belly, do not gape, nor is the dribbling 
“ saliva or blood-shot eyes, common to their brethren of the 
“ jungles to be found among them.” 

Read Dr. Shortt’a The Kill Rangee of Southern India^ Part I, pp. 52, 53. 
Compare also M[r.W. P. Sinclair’s ‘ Remark* in the Indian Antiquary (1877), 
vol. VI, p. 230: ** In the Kaladgt district the Shepherd caste are called 
Kurubhars. • • • What is the meaning and derivation of Kurubhar^ and is it 
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On their religion, manners and customs. 

According to the most trustworthy native authorities, the 
Euirumbas had originally no special god, nor idols, nor any ; 
peculiar religions belief of their own. This state of things 
was eventually changed with the rise of proselytizing reli¬ 
gions, such as Buddhism, Jainism, and with the desire of the 
majority to conform to Hindu or Brahmanic customs. 

Their earliest objects of religious worship, however, appear 
to have been rough rounded stones, which somehow inspired 
them with a belief as representing the great superhuman 
powers. The weird aspect of the imposing immovable stone- 
hills, which braved the stroiigest storms amidst torrents of 
rain and flashes of lightning impressed most probably these 
children of nature to such an extent, that mountains, rocks 
and even smaller pieces of stones appeared to them the most 
appropriate representation of the deity. It may be perhaps 
added, that such kind of material is most easily set up and 
does not require any art to adjust it. This stone-worship 
has survived among the Kurumbas to the present day. A 
stone to which worship is paid stands often in caves or in 
the middle of circles, likewise formed of stone, but it 
must not be regarded as a lihga. The stone circle with 
its centre-piece is known among natives as a Kurumba Kovil 
or temple of the Kuyumbas. This stone is in the Nilagiri 
district remembered as the Hiriadeva or Great God. The 
Kujrumbas of the Nilagiris offer presents of plantains to the 
I'ujfiri of the MaleiSvara idol on a high cliff which overlooks 
the Bhavani valley, while those of Malabar worship simi¬ 
larly their hill god Malayadeva.^^® Occasionally we meet with 
a stone-block under a tree, which is revered as Gurunatha. 


the same word as Kurambd^ the name of Nilgiri hill-tribe P The latter, I 
1>elieve, is a race of dwarfs; the shepherds here are a fine breed of men; 
yet the differenoe can hardly be greater than that which exists among the 
Bhills.” • * 

US'See pp. 226 a. 106, 229 n. 116, Breeks’ 2V*t6M, pp. 62 and 66, and 
Dr. Buchanan’s TraveU^ vol. 11, p. 166. 
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The meaning of the name of this village god has hitherto 
defied identification, but is, I believe, now pretty clear. I 
think that Ouru stands for Kuru, the original form of 
Kuruva or Kurumba, and that Gurunatha in Telugu Guru^ 
ndthudu is in reality identical with the god of the Kurus or 
Kuyumbas. 

As the bulk of the Kurumbas are shepherds or JKwre- 
kurumbas and as their property is represented by the flocks 
of sheep they possess, their god is often called the Lord or 
King of the Sheep HiU or Kuri-^betta^rdya.^^^ 

Like other nations the Kurumbas also have repeatedly 
changed their religion, and very many different beliefs are 
prevalent among them. At an early age a considerable 
fraction of the Kupimbas adopted the Jaina faith and became 
eventually bigoted adherents of this sect. It seems in fact 
that their fanatical efforts to spread and to ensure the 
general adoption of this religion have been among the chief 
causes of the collapse of their power in the central districts 
of the Madras Presidency, i.e.y in the country round 
Kancipuram. The campaign of Adonda Cola was specially 
undertaken to crush the threatening supremacy of Jainism, 
and the religious element played in it as important a part 
as the political.The ascendancy of Saivism was the most 
important result of the war, but Jainism is by no means 
extinct among the Kuyumbas. The Lingayats claim also 
a considerable number of adherents, and R^nukdrddhya or 
Revana Siddheivara is their high priest in certain parts of 
Mysore.^^® Eenukaradhya is said to have chosen in Srii§aila 
the Kuyumba leader Padmarasa (from Padma and Arasu^ 

About Gurundtha see p. 200, and consult pp. 226 n. 106, 226 n. 106 
and 229 n. 107, where the Rev. F. Metz^s Kuribattaraya, Mr. Breeks’ 
Kuribattrdya^ and Dr. F. Buchanan^s “ temple of Bira which is situated on 
Curi~betta^ or the Sheep Hill ” are mentioned. 

See a petition of the Jains of EumbakOpam, Cittttr, Vrddhftcalam and 
other places who complained about their losing their temples through Kulot* 
tuh^ Cola and Adopda Cola* * 

««Rovapasiddha or Repukaradhya is said to have resided on the RansanL 
mountain. 
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king) or Padman^ as his disciple and alienated him from 
Jainism. Siva is revered under various forms, most frequently 
as Bhairava, but also as Virabhadra, and the temple of the 
god ^Bira on Curibetta^ is most probably his shrine. 
Bljuruppa I take to be IruUippan^ the god of darkness; 
Barama Bern is perhaps Brahma if not Param66vara Dur- 
gawa, Yacani {Yak^am ot moxQ correctly Yaksini), May am 
(Mayava) and Muani (P) are mentioned as the deities revered 
by the Kurumbas; and Durga, Mayava and Musni are wor¬ 
shipped as the wives of Siva. In Kurg the monster Kuttadani'^ 
ma or Karinkdli (black KaU) is revered by the Kurumbas.^^® 

It seems that Sakti^ as weU as Bhuta or demon-worship 
exists in some Kurumba communities, though the authorities 
do not agree with respect to the Bhutacult.^®® 

Bdma is not adored by the Kurumbas, and Bharmaraja^ 
the favorite deity of the Pallis and other Dravidian races, 
shares the same fate, which fact must be regarded as very 
significant.^®^ 

The Mackenzie Collection contains an interesting descrip¬ 
tion of the manner in which Vlrabhudra is worshipped by the 
Idaiya Kurumbas who belong to the Yadava race.^®® Vira- 
bhadra is generally regarded as an Avatara of Siva, who, 
according to the Visnupurana, proceeded from the mouth 
of Siva to spoil the sacrifice of Daksa, and who is described 
as a divine being with a thousand heads, a thousand eyes. 


See p. 226 n. 105, and Dr. Buchanan’s Travels^ vol. I, pp. 275, 312, 
389 ; vol. II, pp. 435, 436. 

See pp. 224, 225 n. 106, and Dr. Buchanan’s Travels, vol. I, p. 381; 
vol. II, p. 436. 

*^®See pp. 225 n. 106, 230 n. 108, and Dr. Buchanan’s Travels, vol. 
II, p. 436, and Rev. G. Richter’s Ethnographical Compendium, p. 13. 

See pp. 225 n. 105, 230 n. 108, and Dr. Buchanan’s Travels, vol. I, 
p. 271; vol. II, p. 381, and Rev. G. Richter’s Ethnogr, Compend., p. 13. 

^e p. 222 n. 105, and Dr. Buchanan’s Travels, vol. I, p. 276. 

***See Mackenzie Collection, No. 9, C.M. 763, XIT, in the new copy, 
vol. IV, pp. 76, fl., and Rev. W. Taylor’s Catalogue Eaisonni, vol. Ill, pp. 
368, 369. 
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a thousand feet; wielding a thousand cliibs, a thousand shafts, 
holding the shell, the discus, the mace, and bearing a blazing 
bow and battle-axe.” It is now, I believe, impossible to 
decide whether the Yirabhadra of the Kupimbas represents 
a national, or is a Hindu divinity. According to our MS. 
the £upimbas have no national worship, but revere only one 
deity whom they call Fim, Ftralu, or Vlrdbhadra, His feast 
is celebrated once a year, on new moon day of the Tamil 
month 2h^, or about January. The idol is kept shut up in a 
box in a special room during the whole remaining time of the 
year. On the anniversary of the festival the box is reverently 
opened and the idol, which is made of brass, is taken out of it. 
The image is about a span long, and is placed in an upright 
position on a cloth spread over the floor, after it has been 
thoroughly cleaned with tamarind juice and well washed. 
The figure of the idol is then dressed in clothes, and 
flowers are placed on its head. Incense is burnt in front of 
it. Some raw rice is then cooked with milk and water in 
a new earthen pot, and presented to the idol on a plantain 
leaf. Plantains, betel-leaf and nuts, are besides offered, and 
oocoanuts are broken in its honor. After the ceremony 
is over, the idol is carried back to its usual place, and the 
people sit down to their meals. The feast lasts three con¬ 
secutive days, but eight days before its commencement the 
worshippers take an oil bath, abstain from all sensual enjoy¬ 
ments, prepare their food in clean unprofaned vessels, do 
not eat flesh but bathe daily. He who has observed all the 
prescriptions most conscientiously, is placed in front of the 
idol, and the oocoanuts are broken on his head. The man 
who breaks the cocoanut, keeps it. If the man’s head 
begins to bleed by the breaking of the oocoanuts, he is 
suspected of having committed some offence, and thus to 
have incurred pollution. He must bathe again, and the trial 
with the oocoanuts is repeated a second time. If his head 


See H. H. Wilson's FisAfiu Furapa, vol. I, pp. 1.28-132. 
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should begin to bleed again, he is finally rejected as impure. 
Whoever passes the test, becomes the Pujdri for the time 
being. After this ceremony the Kunimbas dance together, 
beat drums and blow trumpets. 

At the great festivals in Pudukota the Kujumbas per¬ 
form a similar ceremony in the presence of the Maharaja, 
when the image of Vtralak§mt is carried in procession and 
worshipped. 

Some Kurumbas believe in a life after death, while others 
deny a future existence. They differ also in their way of 
disposing of their dead; some burn, others bury the corpses. 
The good, according to some, become after their death, 
benevolent spirits, while the bad assume the shape of evil 
spirits; and those who die unmarried become Yirikas. But 
it seems that even the spirits of the good require some 
stimulant to keep them quiet, and unless they are appeased 
by liquor, in their anger they inflict various diseases. Some 
bum the good but bury the bad, as the spirits of the latter 
thus confined in the ground cannot escape and make mis¬ 
chief. 

The Kuffumbas have the peculiar habit, already noticed 
when speaking of the Kaurs,^^^ of shaving their heads entirely 
when they have to attend a funeral of any of their community. 
This custom of the Kurumbas was once the cause of a great 
oalamity.^^® The Kurumbas had made themselves extremely 
unpopular by their intolerance. During the reign of the 
Bajas of Vijayanagara the Kinniniba Icjlaiyas were powerful 
in several other places, especially in Nerumpur, ^lapakkam 
and other similar strongholds. The Kuj^imbas, either actuated 
by religious zeal or wishing to annoy their dependents, tried 


»«See pp. 222 n. 106, 223 n. 106, 225 n. 106, 226 n. 106, and Dr. 
Buchanan’s Travels, vol. 1, pp. 276, 380, 381; vol. II, pp. 155. 

See p. 210. 

See Mackenzie Collection, No. 11; C.M. 766, VII; compare Rev. W* 
Taylor’s Catalosfue, vol. Ill, pp. 399-400. 
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to force the Mudalis and Yellalas to pay homage to them by 
bowing their heads respectfully to them. But these two 
classes refusing to do it, the Kurumbas in revenge ill-treated 
and oppressed them in all sorts of ways. They constructed 
for this purpose very low entrances at the various places 
where the Mudalis and YeUalas had to pass through gates, 
and they thought that they would thus compel these men to 
lower their heads when going through these entrances, and 
extract from them in this manner a certain amount of invo¬ 
luntary homage. But the Mudalis and Vellalas of Nerumpur 
were quite equal to the occasion, and instead of bowing their 
heads, they scrambled through with their legs foremost, so 
that they added injury to insult; and the Kurumbas became 
only more exacting. At last the Veljialas could stand this 
treatment no longer and determined to get rid of their 
oppressors. For this purpose they had recourse to a leading 
barber, whom they induced by liberal promises of gifts of 
land to devise a scheme to help them, and this man persuaded 
his fellow-barbers to kill the Kupimbas when an opportunity 
occurred. He founded his plot on the above-mentioned 
custom, according to which all the Kupimbas who attend a 
funeral shave their heads. About this time a prominent 
personage among the Kupimbas died, and the Mudalis 
and VeU^iaB availed themselves of this opportunity to instruct 
the head barber to issue orders to his caste-people to kill the 
Kupimbas while they were being shaved. As the shaving 
was performed pretty simultaneously, each barber out the 
throat of his Ku^nimba customer, and all the Kuj^umbas of 
Nerumptlr were thus massacred. As soon as the tidings of 
the murder of their husbands reached the Kui^umba women, 
they determined not to survive them, and burnt themselves 
wilii the corpses of their consorts. The dying widows uttered 
the curse that Nerumpur should never again produce enough 
grain to buy salt, even if three crops of grain were reaped 
every year. The fortification and irrigation works of the 
Ki^ruDibas have fallen into ruins since then, and only the 
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earth-mounds and old brick wells near Sadras betray the 
existence of an ancient town. 

Their marriage customs differ also considerably. Origi¬ 
nally they did not perform any ceremonies at their marriages, 
but later on, the majority adopted Jaina or Hindu rites. A 
manuscript in the Mackenzie Collection contams the following 
description which, however, resembles the common Hindu 
marriage customs. The* bride and the bridegroom are 
anointed with oil, and dress themselves after their bath in new 
clothes. The bride sits in the pandal on the left and the 
bridegroom on the right. Both are adorned with flowers and 
have golden tinsel (bhdaikam) on their foreheads. A shoot of 
the Pippal or Holy Figtree (Arcum^ jyjrdF) is fixed between the 
two inner posts of the pandal, in which the ceremonies are per¬ 
formed and the people walk round those posts. The marriage 
is attended by the headman and all relatives. The former 
when approaching the betrothed couple breaks a cocoanut, 
and places the Tali which is fastened to a golden string, 
in the upper cup. This is handed round to ten or more 
relatives, who shout mangali^ mangali. Eventually the bride¬ 
groom, who receives the Tali, at last fastens it round the 
neck of the bride, uttering the name of GOvinda. The nearest 
relatives now with crossed hands pour saffron-colored raw 
rice on the heads of the young pair: this ceremony is called 
Gosai in Telugu S5sa After this the 

couple prostrate themselves at the feet of their elders and sit 
down in their midst. Betel leaves and nuts are then handed 
round, and the eating and drinking commences. After the 
distribution of garlands, {he Kankana is tied on the right wrists 
of the happy pair. The Ce^ai ceremony is repeated during the 
two following days, while the bride and bridegroom occupy 
their former seats; after that the guests are liberally enter¬ 
tained. On the fourth and fifth days pepperwater (milaku- 
ta]|;ugi) and rice are served out. On the latter day the bride 


See Mackenzie Collection, new copy, vol. IV, p. 78* 
From the Sanakrit Slrfa^ head. 
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is taken to her mother’s house, where cakes are distributed 
and a sumptuous meal is provided for all relatives and friends. 
Two men are then despatched from the house of the bride¬ 
groom to that of the bride, where they are welcomed as the 
escort of the young pair to the bridegroom’s house, and re¬ 
ceive on starting with them a bundle containing eleven 
rice-cakes and a lot of jaggery. 

Many peculiar customs prevail among the Kuyumba 
women, some of which they share with other castes. They 
generally take assafoetida after childbirth and bathe on the 
fifth day.^^® Adultery is generally leniently punished and 
condoned with a fine. This is as a rule spent on an enter¬ 
tainment, after which the woman is readmitted into society. 

The Tfili is not removed from the neck of a widow, unless 
she desires to remarry. In this case the marriage-tie is 
returned to the family of her former husband, and she wears 
that given by her new husband. A widow may remarry as 
often as she likes. 

On our historical knowledge about the Ku:^umbas. 

We are very insufficiently informed about the early his¬ 
tory of the Kuyumbas. Before they settled down to any¬ 
thing like domestic life, they roamed as VHoh in the virgin 
forests hunting the deer for its flesh and the wild animals for 
their own safety. In some places the traces of an ancient 
Kuyumba occupation are not yet effaced. The Eev. F. Metz 
writes respecting their settlement on the Nilagiri mountains 
as follows: ‘‘ There are strong grounds for supposing that 
“ the Kuyumbas once occupied and cultivated the plateau of 
<< the hills, and were driven thence by the Todas into the 
** unh ealthy localities which they now inhabit, .on the pretext 
their being a race of sorcerers whose presence was a bane 
to the happiness of the other hUl-tribes. Several spots near 


See UTackemie Manuscripts, No. 14, C.M. 763. The Tamil for 
assafoetida is OuQJ}ia4Sirajih Teru/hhdymm, 
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** the Badaga villages bear the name of ^ Motta ^ to this day, 
** and traces of houses are still visible; and in one place a 
** stone enclosure for buifaloes is to be seen, which, as I gather 
** from an old piece of Badaga poetry formerly belonged to a 
rich Kurumba, who was murdered by the Todas, at the insti- 
** gation of the Badagas . . . The Todaa and Badagas say 
that the Kurumbas are the enemies of their peace, and that 
** they cannot live without killing them. Some years ago 
I discovered the site of a former Kurumba town, of the 
existence of which I was well aware, but which I had never 
been able to trace out. It is in the heart of a dense forest, 
“totally unfrequented by the natives and probably never 
“ penetrated by any European.” 

The Mackenzie Collection contains about the Kummbas 
of the Tamil districts some interesting information. From 
one manuscript (No. 14 O.M., 768) I extract the following 
account: 

“ The country of Tondamandalam was after the deluge 
totally covered with forest and was infested with wild beasts. 
A people of wild hunters, known as Vedas, roamed about in 
the woods. They lived in huts which they had erected after 
clearing the country. Their place of settlement is still 
called Vedar Pdlayam, No kings ruled over them, and they 
did just what they pleased. Besides their huts, they had no 
places in which they could protect themselves. They were 
guided neither by social nor religious rules, nor had they any 
books. In fact they were merely a lot of naked savages, 
who did not observe any ceremonies even at their marriages. 
They killed the wild beasts of the forests and lived on their 
flesh. 

“ The Kurumbas of the Karnata countiy had meanwhile 
risen to prominence, and, after their numbers had increased, 
began to tyrannize over the other inhabitants. The Kurumbas 
had very barbarous and cruel habits, and deserved to be 

See Bey. F. Metz’ Tribes inhabiting the Neilgherry Hills, pp. 122, 123. 
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called Eirnimbas. (This is an allusion to the meaning of 
O^j/LDL/, Kurumpu^ or ^jpfihLi^/pearth, Kurumputtanam^ savage- 
ness, stubbornness, insolence, wickedness. It is, however, 
derived from , the national name of the Kui^umbas, and not 
vice versd,) In course of time they extended their dominion 
to the very border of Ton^amandalam, and a few Kurumbas 
settled in S^lapakkam near Uttaramallur, where their descen¬ 
dants are still known as Krunimbas. Before they had any 
king, they roved about unrestrained like wild hunters in the 
forests, till, when dissensions and quarrels had arisen among 
them, Kamanda Prahhu restored peace and quiet. He con¬ 
vinced them that it would be to their advantage to elect a 
king and they followed his advice. As he was a wise and 
popular man, he himself was chosen king, and henceforward 
he was known as Kamanda Kurumha Prabhu, the ruler of 
the Dravi(Ja country and Eaja of Pulal. The kingdom was 
called Eurumbahhumi^ the land of the Kurumbas, and this 
name was entered in all the official documents. He built a 
fort at the town of Pulal, its walls were constructed of bell- 
metal, and its strength and grandeur defied description. 
His rule extended over a vast territory, and as several of his 
subjects betrayed occasionally an inclination to rebel against 
him, he subdivided his realm into 24 districts, in each of 
which he erected a stronghold and appointed a governor. 
The fort of Pulal was his own capital. The following are 
the names of some of these fortified places: Pidalkdttai, 
Amurkottai, Kajatturkottai, Puliyurkdttai, Cempurkottai, 
^Trrukattukottai, Venkunakottai, Ikkattukottai and Patuvtlr- 
kottai.^^^ 


The late F. W. Ellis gives in his classical article on the MirOsi ques¬ 
tions aU the 24 names, besides the above named are further mentioned: 
Ma9avark0ttai, Ceiikftl^ukftttaij PaiyOrkOttai, EyirkO^taif TamarkOttai, 
PalkunrokOttai, ^ailkattukOttai, Kaliyttrkdttai, GimkaraikOttai, Katikai- 
kcttai, dantirikaikOttai) Kunrapattirakottai, VeAkatakOttai and Vajcrkottai. 
—Mr. Ellis obtained the list from the Jflanaprakafo Matam. Compare the 
Tapers on Mirdsi Rights Madras, 1862, pp. 236-241. 

See also Abb4 Dubois’ Description of the People of Indian second editiois,, 
p. 342, and Mr. J. H. Kelson’s Umual of Madura^ Part II, pp. 64, 66« 
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“ While Kamanda Prabhu ruled, the various tribes in 
the country submitted to his rule, and the people could 
quietly follow their various avocations. Some engaged in 
trade, others in husbandry, and so on, according to their 
special inclinations, though the majority devoted themselves 
to sheep-tending, woollen blanket-weaving and lime-selling. 
They even ventured at that time to engage in shipping 
trade, and some Cetti merchants from Kav@ripattanam settled 
in the Kurumba country. Stimulated by them the Kuyum- 
bas soon developed a taste and an aptitude for commerce, 
and in order to facilitate mercantile transactions, they built 
in course of time strongholds at Pattipulam, Salakuppam, 
Salapakkam, Meyyur, Kadalur, Alamparai, Marakkanam, 
&o. The Kurumbas and Oettis of KavSripattanam occupied 
these fortified ports, and as they were successful in their 
speculations, amassed great wealth and became influential. 

“As already intimated the Kurumbas had no special 
religion of their own, and a Jaina priest who visited their 
country, was able to convert the greater portion of the people 
to Jainism, The Jaina basti which the king of Pulal erected 
in honour of that priest, remains up to this day a monument 
of this conversion. Besides this building, a few other bastis 
are still existing, though in a very dilapidated condition. 
Jaina sculptures are now occasionally found in the rice-fields; 
they are, however, either destroyed or reburied in the 
ground by Brahmans and other religious enemies of the 
Jains. Many Kurumbas resemble in their present manners 
and customs the Jains of former times, and they do so 
especially in their marriage ceremonies. 

“ While the Kurumbas ruled over the land, P more 
civilized neighbours often attacked them, but were guuerally 
defeated. The C6la and Pandya kings made thus repeated 
inroads into the Kurumba territory; but their attempts to 
subdue their fierce foes were in vain, as they did not mind to 
sacrifice their lives on the battle-field. Some of these royal 
aggressors were at times captured and chained in fetters to 

32 
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the fort-gate of Pulal. These continual successes, however, 
turned the head of the Ktu^inibas and made them over¬ 
hearing, so that they began to annoy and ill-treat those of 
their subjects who belonged to rival tribes, or had embraced 
other religious beliefs. They endeavoured in fact to force 
the Jain religion on all, and created great dissatisfaction 
by their religious intolerance. Yet no one rose who could 
oppose them effectually. 

^ “ At last Admda Cola^ a brave, wise and popular prince, 
marched against the Kuyumbas and invested their capital 
Pulal with a large army. He began this campaign as he 
could no longer endure the tyranny and mal-administration 
of the Kurumba king and resolved to defeat him at any 
risk, in order to alleviate the sufferings of the people. The 
Kurumba king on his side was not wanting in bravery, and 
went to face the enemy. Both sides fought valiantly, at 
last three-fourths of the army of Adoncja Cola were put to 
the sword, and unable to resist longer, he fled from the 
battle-field and took refuge with a few remaining followers 
in a place not far distant from the fort. This locality is 
still known as ColanpSdu. He then made up his mind to 
retreat on the next morning to his country Tanjore. But at 
night Siva appeared to him in a dream and said: “ After 
ascending to-morrow morning your elephant, on your way to 
the battle, you will find that his legs are entangled in a 
jasmine-creeper (Mullai), and when you try to cut it away 
with your sword, blood will ooze out of it, and on closer 
examination you will discover there a Linga.” Encouraged 
by his dream, he went to the battle-field, and, after ascending 
his elephant, saw that the legs of the animal were caught in 
a jasmine bush and that blood oozed out from the spot where 
he tried to cut it.^®^ This sign confirmed his resolution to 


Compare Tofi<^ala iatakam, p. 4, dl. 9 : ** When To^^amAn was driven 
from the battle-field, his elephant was prevented from moving by a jasmine- 
creeper. Afterwards he fought again and became victorious.** A descjription 
of this fact is given in a work called Tirumullaivdyalpatikam. 
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attack his fierce enemies^ and he secured a complete victory 
over them. Adonda Cola captured the Kunimba king and 
put him to death. Pulal, the chief town and fort of the 
Kimimbas, was taken, and its brass doors were placed in the 
inner portion (garbhagrha) of the temple of Tanjore. A 
pillar made of Arka {Calatropis gigantea) wood that had been 
removed from the Tan j ore temple, was placed in the interior 
of a temple and erected at the spot where the Sivalihga had 
been found. This temple was called Tiru^niullai-vd4aly after 
the jasmine-creeper which had covered the legs of the ele¬ 
phant. The part of the Linga where the sword of Adonda 
had touched it looked like a wound, and is therefore covered 
with camphor to conceal the sore. 

“ The remaining twenty-three forts were then taken, and 
their governors with their retinues were also killed. Adonda 
Cola appointed Vellftla chiefs instead of the Kurumbas. As 
he observed that the country was very thinly populated, he 
invited Vellalas from different districts and induced them 
to settle in the newly-acquired territory, by granting them 
freehold land and conferring on them other favours. The 
VeJLlalas who accepted the offer were the Tuluva, Coliya and 
Kondaikatti Vellalas. The first two were called after the 
district they came from, the Tuluva Vellalas emigrated from 
the Tuluva-Nadu in Kanara and the Coliya Velld^ from 
the Colanadu. The Ko^aikatti Vellalas were so called, 
from binding their hair in a tuft on the top of their head 
instead of leaving a small lock (Kud.umi). With these 
Vellalas together came the Kanakka^Pillaikal or accountants. 

Adonda Cola ruled the land with justice and in peace, 
and was henceforth known as Adonda Cola Cakravarti or as 
Tondaman Cakravarti. The country which had hitherto 
been called Kupunbabhumi was now named Tondaman- 
dalam.” 

In order to ascertain what was left of Pulal, I lately 
visited the place and its neighbourhood. It lies about 8 miles 
north-west of Madras, to the east of the big lake, known as 
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the [Red-Hills Tank. The place where the old fort of Pulal 
stood is still remembered and pointed out by the people. 
However, the outlines of the outer and inner mud walls are 
now only visible, within the latter is a tank. These walls 
must have enoircled once a fort of considerable extent, of 
which nothing however remains. Hyder Ali on his march 
to Madras encamped here. Pulal is also called Vdna Pulaly 
and near it is situated a small hamlet Madhavaram. 

About a mile to the north-east lies the present village 
Pulal, in which I found three temples. A small Jaina basti 
dedicated to Aditlrihankara^ though in a decayed condition, is 
still used for worship, and has the reputation of being old. 
The Vaisnava temple of Karimdnikyaperumdl does not ap¬ 
pear to be ancient, while the erection of the 6iva temple is 
ascribed to Adonda Cola. It is dedicated to Trimulandtha^ 
but as a famous sannyasi Sundaramtirtisvami worshipped 
there, it is known as the shrine of Siindareh^ara, It is evi¬ 
dently pretty old, and, though partly repaired some years 
ago, is in a dilapidated state. It has the appearance of a 
Cola temple, and is covered with inscriptions, those seen 
on the outside being in a bad condition. The temple 
possesses no Sthalapurana, nor any copper Sasanams. The 
name of the goddess is Svarmmhikd. 

Od the other side of the lake, about six miles towards 
south-west, lies the hamlet Tirunmllaim^al or Tirumullai- 
vdyCblf which is named after the adventure which befell the 
prince Adonda in his combat against the Kunimbas. A 
temple is erected near the spot where the Lihga was 
wounded by the sword of the Cola prince and dedicated to 
Siva as Mdcilldmani^ which is a Tamil translation of the 
Sanskrit Nirmalama^^^i^ meaning ‘ spotless jewel.’ On one of 
the stone columns of the majpitapam in front of the Gopuram 
is carved the figure of Adon4a sitting on an elephant in the 
act of cutting with his sword the jasmine-creeper from the 
leg of the elephant. The similarity in the sound of mullai^ 
jasmine, and mala^ stain^ raises a suspicion against the 
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genuineness of this legend. The temple is in good preserva- 
tion. Two so-^called Arka-pillars (not one as the manuscript 
just quoted states) are covered with a beam, and form with 
the two side walls the support of the Ardhamantapam, which 
communicates on the western side by a door in the common 
wall with the Garbhagrha behind. Between, but behind the 
two Arka-pillars, is situated in the Garbhagrha the holy 
Lihga, which on account of its wound is covered with sandal¬ 
wood-powder and other cooling ingredients. The local 
legend contends that Adonda brought the two brownish- 
looking Arka-pillars, together with a bell, and a bronze 
door from the fort of Pulal. This gateway, however, has 
since disappeared. Colanpedu lies close to Tirumullaiv&4al. 

In order to assist Adonda in his fight against the 
Kuyumbas, 6iva sent his attendant Nandi^ and in confirma¬ 
tion of this fact the Nandi at Tirumullaiva^al faces the 
east, instead of being turned towards the idol, i.e,^ towards 
the west. The consort of Mdcilldmani is called Kodi i^ai 
Nayaki. The temple has a Sthalapurana, its first part, 
which was only lent to me, does not contain any allusion to 
Adon4a. I have been told that there are no Tamra Sada- 
nams to throw light on the erection of the temple. Not 
far from this temple towards the south stands an enormous 
image, constructed of brick and mortar representing 
Mannarsvami, accompanied by the seven Sages. 

A young Brahman D. Eaghavayya accompanied me and 
obtained some valuable information as I was not permitted 
to enter the temple, and I do not know whether it contains 
any important inscriptions. It may be well worth while to 
examine carefully the temples at Pulal and Tirumullaivadal 
in order to ascertain whether they possess any account about 
Adonda Cakravarti, though I have been told that there is 
none. The battle between the Colas and the Elui^ambas was 
fought somewhere between those two places. 

The origin of the word Tondama^dalam is doubtful, and 
different explanations are given of it. The most widely- 
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-spread legend connects the name with the prince Adon4a 
Cola. As the destruction of the Kununbas is attributed to 
this popular hero, an account of his origin will not be out 
of place here. The following story is found in several MSS. 
of the Mackenzie Collection: 

In Golamandalam ruled 44 descendants of the ancient 
Cola Kajas. The last was Kulottunga Cola, who had by his 
queen two children, a daughter and a son. Kulottunga C51a 
killed the son of the poet Kamban, and Kamban killed in 
revenge the son of the king. At the royal entertainments of 
the court there was dancing for some time a beautiful girl 
Ndkindgaratna with whom the king fell in love. But as 
Kulottunga felt that he would lose the esteem of the people if 
he allowed his passion to transgress public decency, he kept 
his aflPection a great secret and used a servant girl Umdpati 
to arrange meetings between Nakinagaratna and himself. 
In course of time a boy was bom, whom Umapati dressed 
in a silk gown and put in a golden basket with Adonda 
flowers round him. She then placed the basket on the bank 
of the Kaveri, near the spot where the king generally bathed. 
All this was done by the order of the king. When the king 
nntnn afterwards with his Brahmans and courtiers to the 
river they heard a child cry, and, on approaching nearer, 
they saw it and said to the king: ‘ 0 king, as you forgave 
ya mW who killed your son, God presents to you this 
wonderful child on the bank of the KavSri. The child 
resembles you, and is worthy to become the ruler of the 


In the To^4aman4alam C(ilaman4(dtm~Pantiyamai^talarny old No. 241, 
O.M. 66. This work is said to have been compiled by VMandyakan^ a 
Christian poet of Tanjore. See Taylor’s Catalogue llaiaonniy vol. Ill, pp. 
41, 42. This work is copied in No. 7, C.M., 761, Section III (Taylor, voi. 
Ill, p. 370). A somewhat similar account is contained in No. 14, O.M. 
768, Section 11; in the new copy in the vol. II, pp. 66*-67, and in Taylor, 
vol. Ill, pp. 426, 427; and also in No. 16, O.M. 769, 1., now copy, vol. I, 

p. 126. 

I need not specially point out the inaccuracicF contained in this report, for 
they are too evident, aa, the foundation of K&hci by KulOttuAga Ooia. 
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country. As he is adorned with Adon^a flowers, we take 
this as a lucky omen and call him ^ Adonda Cola.’ ’ Cir¬ 
cumstances favouring so far the designs of the king, he gave 
the child to his wife with the words: ^ God has presented 
this child to you near the Kav@ri.’ The queen accepted it 
and brought it up with much affection. The truth about 
the birth of the child was not only known to the king and 
the dancing girl, but also to some extent to his chief minister. 
Meanwhile the child grew up, and displayed much cleverness, 
knowledge and courage. When the king consulted his 
minister about the marriage and succession of his son, the 
minister pretended to agree with the plans of the king, but 
communicated secretly to the relatives of the king the 
circumstances accompanying the birth of Adonda and the 
intentions of the king concerning the future of his son. 
The consequence was that the royal princes refused to marry 
one of their daughters to a bastard, and to allow his succes¬ 
sion to the throne as it would throw dishonor on them. 
The minister communicated to Kulottunga the unfavourable 
disposition of the princes. The king, however, did not give 
up his plans, but pondered how he might execute them in 
spite of their objections. At last he fixed on Tondamanda- 
1am as a suitable province to give to Adonda, though it was 
still a wilderness. He explored it, cleared the forest, laid 
the foundation of the capital Kahci, erected there a temple 
and dug a channel for the river Palar. As Kulottunga 
observed how thinly the land was inhabited, he despatched 
his minister with money to other countries to induce people 
to immigrate into the newly-acquired district. The minister 
accordingly returned with many boys and girls of various 
castes, and the king ordered them to be married. This done 
he placed Ado]g4& on the throne at Kanci. Kulottunga 
then asked the minister to propose a suitable name for the 
country. . In spite of the high position which Ado94& had 
meanwhile secured, the minister still despised him on 
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account of his illegitimate birth. He suggested therefore 
that the new territory should be called Tondaman4alam (the 
district of slaves) and the king without any suspicion named 
it so.*^^ Since that time this country has been called Tonda- 
mandalam, and Tondamandlalam was thus founded by Kuldt- 
tuhga Cola. The name of Kurumbabhumi was then changed 
into Tondamandalam and Adonda Cola was installed as 
Tondamandala Cakravarti. 

The legitimate daughter of Kulottuhga Cola had mar¬ 
ried Varagunapandya, the only son of Balacandrapandya. 
After Kulottuhga Cola’s death, which took place in the 69th 
j^ear of his life, Varagunapandya took Colamandalam and 
Tondamandalam, which had belonged to his father-in-law. 
Afterwards VbhayakulaldUpandya^ the son of Varagunapandya 
and of the daughter of KulOttuhgaCola, ascended the throne 
of Colamandalam, and his descendants reigned over it for 
three centuries. 

The progeny of Adonda Cola submitted to their fate 
and received some land for their maintenance. 

“ MinakOtanapandya was the last and eleventh descendant 
of XJbhayakulakilipandya. So long as these kings ruled, no 
enemies were feared. These kings ruled for 2707 years.'* 


1®* MS. No, 14, O.M. 768, Section II, here inserts a short account of the 
war of Adonda Cola with the Kurumhas, his first defeat and final victory. 
This MS. also calls always Toodamai^d^lam Tondarma^4alam. 

IS® This last remark as well as the other about the Kummbas is only found 
in No. 14, O.M. 768, Section II, which ends with this passage. 

Compare the Appendix by Rev. T. Foulkes to A Mmudl of the Salem 
District, vol. II, pp. 370, (si. 18), 373, (si. 18), 378, 379. 

The father of Varagupa is generally given as SundarofivarapadaSokhara 
and his son as Baja Baja, though the chronicles differ in their chronology ; 
see H. H. Wilson’s List of the Pandyan kings in his Historical Sketch in the 
Madras Journal, Yoh VI, (1837), pp. 211, 213; Rev. W. Taylor’s Oriental 
historical Manuscripts, vol. I, pp. 85-90. About Kamban’s life refer to 
P. W. Ellis’ replies to Mirasi questions in Fapers on Mirdsi Right, p. 292, 
where 6.S. 808 (A.D. 886) is given as the date of his presenting the Tamil 
translation of the RtmAyapa to his patron RajOndra Cola. Others prefer 
8.8. 807, A.O. 885. 
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The TiruvSrkdttu Pumm says about the origin of the term 
Ton(Jiamandalam : The oountry was called Dandakanddu 
as it was ruled by Dandaka. Then it was named Tundira^ 
nddu in consequence of the reign of Tundira. Afterwards 
it was called Tondana(J.u, as Tondaman, a descendant of the 
solar race who wore a garland of Adonda flowers, governed 
the kingdom.”^^^ 

The late Mr. P. W. Ellis quotes a stanza from the Tirukka- 
lukkunra-Purdna in which a similar statement is made, the 
difference between the two Puranas being, that the latter 
mentions Tondira as the founder of Tondiranacju before 
Dandaka, the assumed establisher of Dandakanadu.^^* 

The boundaries of Tondamandalam are said to be the 
two Pennai or Pinakini rivers in the north and south, and 
the sea and the Western Ghats up to Tirupati on the east and 
west. Some parts of the Western Ghats also belonged to it. 
Mr. Ellis gives the memorial verses concerning the frontiers 
of this district. The Southern Pennai flows into the sea near 
Gudalur (Cuddalore), while the northern passes through the 
district of Nelltir close to Kalahasti, both streams rising near 
the Nandidrug in Mysore.'®® 


See the following stanza from the Tiruverkdffu Purd^n :— 
^(U^Qeupd&friLQu Ljjrfreaonh, 
fiesarL^s^GSsrQ ^esarL-^jprruinij^ ^ireu^^sssriis.jr^GBorQ 
euessru.eo!fQ^tr^iso^ ^€stfrLis.jrjsfrL^ntu iDeSiL^s^jr^Sl^Grr^eoifiir 
Q^iressTi—jsesnDfrteofi Q/srressrL-.uiir^ssaiQ QpireosrL^jFirL—truj^ 

euesBn—n’miresrsrjnSl Q^tnf^^jsuiri^QuQj^Qiuuiir^fieSluuireSl fisesr 

See Taperfi on Mird&i Right (Madras, 1862), p. 234 : ** To^dl^en, the 
chief among the leaders of the demon bands of the three-eyed deity, having 
governed it, this country became To^4I^anadu; when it was defended by 
DapdacavSnder, it became accordingly Dapdaca-nftdu ; and when ChCzher of 
the family of the sun, who was Tondeiman adorned by garlands of flowers, 
extended his protection to it, it become Topdei-nftdu.” Compare also the 
stanza in Hastigirieampil which begins with Tun^rdhhyem mandalam asti 
apfhanlyam.^* 

See Papers on Mirdsi Right, pp. 229-247 ; onp. 246, Mr. Ellis remarks: 
“ The whole superficies of Tonda-oaandalam, as originally settled by the 

33 
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According to the above-mentioned Tiruv^jfkattu Purina 
this country is known also as PdlimdUy because the Palar 
river flows through it. 

The original meaning of the term Ton4amandlalam is 
variously explained. According to the first and most popular 
derivation it was so called after the illegitimate Cola prince 
Adonda, who had been exposed on the bank of the Kav§ri 
in a basket filled with Adonda or Tonda flowers, which 
in their turn supplied him with his name. A second 
interpretation asserts that the newly-acquired province was 
covered to such an extent with the Donda oil-creeper, that 
the country was called after it. The third etymology is 
founded on the meaning of Tondan, a slave, a devotee. If 
BO, it alludes either to the low birth of Adonda, its illegiti¬ 
mate first ruler, or to the uncivilised and slavish condition 
of the inhabitants of Tondamandalam. Another possibility 
arises by connecting TunSra^ the fabulous ancient king, 
with Tonda. 

The legendary story of the birth of the illegitimate Cola 
prince Adonda is very perplexing. All circumstances con¬ 
sidered, even after his victory he could only have been a 
dependent Viceroy of the Cola king. According to tradition, 
his offspring soon lost even this position; though some inscrip¬ 
tions appear to make him the ancestor of reigning princes. 
The defeat of the Kurumbas appears to be a historical fact, 
but is sometimes narrated without mentioning Adonda. 
As the latter is said to have introduced Yellftlas and Kanaka 


people of ShOzha-mandalam, is measured by 18,302 square miles; of this 
extent the division of the country between the range of the Ghftt mountains 
and the sea, lower Tondoi, contfi^ 14,028 square miles, and the division to 
the west of the Ghftts, upper Tondei, 4,274: the latter is colored yellow in 
the map.’’ 

Read also Mackenzie MS., No. 15, C.M. 769, Section I; in the new 
copy, vol. I, p. 125. This declares Kalahasti as the northern, the river 
Penijiai as the southern, the mountain Padumalai as the western, and the sea 
as the eastern boundary. 

Seep. 251. 
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PUlaikai into Ton<Jainan4alain, these men could not bo 
stigmatised as slaves or tondar. 

The oil-plant, Capparis horrida, which is the Tdim\\ AdAmdai 
(commonly pronounced Adundai) or Tondai creeper, is well 
known in Southern India and esteemed for its medicinal 
properties.It is certainly peculiar that the same plant 
should have given its name to a Tanjorean prince and to a 
northern province which he is said to have governed and 
which was covered with it. 

I rather feel inclined to prefer the legend which connects 
the name with the inhabitants of the country, who made on 
the more cultivated southerners the impression of a rude and 
uncouth set of people. The Kurumbas, however, must have 
already attained a considerable degree of civilisation, though 
they looked despicable in the eyes of their enemies. While 
tondan denotes a slave, tondu signifies feudal service. In 
Palghat the Ilavas are to this day nicknamed Kotti-tondiir. 
I think it highly probable that the Kupimbabhtimi was 
reduced to a feudal state as Tondamancjalam, and that the 
Kuyumbas were regarded as Tondar. The minister of Kulot- 
tuhga wanted, as we have seen, to apply the name TorjAan 
to Adonda Cola himself,*^* 

The subject becomes even more complicated by the Sans¬ 
krit name of the district Dandakdranyay or Dandakanddu in 
Tamil. The southern legend ascribes to this coimtry, as we 


In Tamil ^QfiSfrestjresiL^ and Q^iressres>L^ ; in Telugu Arudon^ 
The A of Ado^ia seems to be therefore a contraction of Aru 
in Arudop4^. Aredoii^ is called the Oapparis zeylanica. Donda 

seems to apply to the fruit of the Bryonia or Bimba (C. P. Brown’s 
Telugu IHotionaryy pp. 71, 461); in Kanarese Topd^ or To^^kdi is the name 
of the Bryonia grandis. In Dr. J. Forbes Watson’s Index to the Native and 
8eient\fie Namee of Indian and other Eaetem Eeonomie Flante and Products the 
Capparie horrida is caUed Adonda, Arudonda in Telugu; Ardandu, Ardundu in 
Minduatani and Pekkani; Atanday, Atonday, Atun^y in Tamil, Rieinus 
ffimmunis is called Aranda and Arundi in Uinduatani ; and Bryonia grandis 
Donda kftya in Telugu, Tupddderi is the Sanskrit name for the cotton plant, 
which grows in South India in great quantity. 

See p. 262. 
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have seen, three rulers Dan^aka, Tuncjira and Adon4a, who 
conferred in their turn their names on it. This tradition 
seems to rest on a very slight foundation. Not only do these 
rulers appear in a different sequence^ at least so far asDandaka 
and Tundira are concerned, but their names resemble one 
another to such an extent, that one cannot help suspecting their 
being in reality only variations of the same identical term. 

Danda or Bandaka was the son of the ancient king Iksvaku, 
and was cursed by Sukracarya for carrying off his daughter 
Ahjd, In consequence of this curse the pious hermits left 
the country, and it became an uninhabitable waste land. 
According to ancient accounts Dandakdranya^ the forest of 
Danda or Dandaka, was situated between the Narmada and 
Godavari rivers, but its limits were gradually widened, till 
it stretched all over Southern India. On the other hand the 
province, in whose centre lies the present City of Madras, 
was specially distinguished as Tondaman^alam. So far as 
I am informed nothing is known about a Dravidian king 
Dandaka, and this present form of the name suggests a Sans¬ 
krit origin. I am, however, of opinion that Banda^ Tunday 
TunMra are all variations of the same identical word, though 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to decide whether this term 
is of Sanskrit or Gauda-Dravidian source. It is not impro¬ 
bable that the king Darwja and the demon Tunda —peculiarly 
enough Tor^ra is described as a leader of demon bands— 
are the representatives of an aboriginal population. The 
name of the Tundikeras behind the Vindhyan mountains 
bears some resemblance to Toridf^, After Tundira Kd^hcipuram 
is occasionally called Tundirajpuramy a designation which 
would assign its foundation to a remote antiquity. Ton4^ is 
also the name of a town, and Tondiarpet is a suburb of 
Madras. It is now commonly called Tandiyarpet ^tsesns^tufrir^ 
QuLLeo>L^y as Adondai is in Tamil similarly pronounced 
Adandai.^*® 


Compare the Sanskrit- Worterbueh von Otto Bdhtlingk and Rudolph 
Both, vol. Ill, pp. 494, 495 under and , H. H. Wilson’s Vithnu^ 
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The existence of the Tonda or Donda plant may have led 
to the legend of the illegitimate prince Adon^a being placed 
in a basket filled 'with Adon4a creepers and named after 
them. 

The name of the king Danda or Dandaka may thus be 
of Gauda-Dravidian origin. So far as historical evidence 
goes, the term Dandak3.ranya is prior to that of Tondamanda- 
lam, but both may have sprung from the same source. It is 
further possible that the Kurumbas were nicknamed Tondas. 
Other difficulties arise from the circumstance that the Pallava 
kings exercised authority contemporaneously with the 
Kurumbas in the same country. 

The title of the ruler of Toncjamandalam was Tondaman, 
a designation which is still borne by the Raja of Pudukota 
in the Trichinopoly district, as chief of the Kailas. I regard 
these Kallas as the representatives of a portion of the martial 
caste of the Kmrumbas.^^ When these had foimd their 
occupation as regular soldiers gone, they took to marauder* 
ing, and made themselves so obnoxious by their thefts and 
robberies, that the term Kalian, thief, was applied and stuck 
to them as a tribal appellation.^^® In some documents the 
Kallas are called Kurumbas, and one of the sub-divisions of 
the kindred Ko^amas is known as Kalla-Koyamas. 


purdfia, edited by Fitzedward Hall, vol. Ill, pp. 238, 239, 259, 260, and 
vol. IV, p. 69, about the TnndikOras. 

1** The Rev. W. Taylor identifies* also in the Catalogue Rai^mne^ vol. III» 
pp. 385 (the Kallars or Curumbars) and 399 (the Kalian^ or thieves, another 
name for the Curumbars or Vedars), the Kallas with the Kurumbas. MS. No. 
I, C. M. 766, 3, of the Mackenzie MSS. identifies in fact the KaUas with the 
Kurumbas, for the Kallas of KaUakke^tii wbo were defeated by the Palegar. 
Srlvallavarftmakutt&la Tovar and KraijiarAyamarutappa Tfivar are called 
Kurumbas. The KaUas have also adopted the title Tevar like the Maravas. 
Compare moreover Mr. J. H. Nelson’s remarks on the Kallas in his Manual 
of Madura Country^ Part II, pp. 44-66. 

In Tamil Ara/, means theft, lying, and kallany thief, robber; in Mala- 
yalam hdQam denotes theft, untruth, and kaUgn^ thief, liar; in Kanarese 
kalfl is a villain, liar; and in Telugu kalla^ moans Ue. The word Kalian 
occurs only in the Tamil language as a tribal designation, a fact which proves 
that the name KaJilan is derived from the root and not vice versd as Mr. 
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From reliable information I have gathered, the Kurumba 
origin of the KaJJas appears very probable. The ancestors 
of the Kallas were according to tradition driven from their 
home in consequence of a famine and migrated from a place 
near Tripati in Tondamandalam to the south. They even¬ 
tually settled in the village Ambil on the bank of the Kole- 
roon (in Tamil Kolladam), opposite and not far distant from 
Tanjore, the river being between both places. The ruler of 
Tanjore enlisted them in his service as watch-men or Kavar- 
kar. Eventually, they left Ambilnadu, penetrated still 
further to the south and founded Amhukovil^ which they 
named after the home they had left not long before. They 
settled in nine villages, and their descendants are called 
Onbadukuppattdry after onbadu nine and kuppam village. They 
are regarded as the nine representative clans of the Kallas. 
The reigning family of the Tondaman belongs to them, and the 
Onbadukuppattdr are as a sign of this connection invited to 
all the marriages, festivals and other solemnities which take 
place at Court. Ambilnadu formed originally one of the 
12 independent small communities, known as Tannaracu 
NddUy i.e., a district which has its own kings, forming thus a 
sort of confederation, like that which prevailed among the 


Nelson seems to intimate when he says in his Manual (II, p. 49) ** that the 
word Kalian is common to the Kanarese, Telugu, Malay&lam and Tamil 
tongues . . (and) that the Kalians were the last great aboriginal tribe of the 
south which successfully opposed the advancing tide of Hinduism.*’ 

A great part of the information about the Kallas I obtained from the 
present Dewan Regent of PudukOta, the Honorable A. Sdshiah iSftstriyar, 

C.I.E. 

See also Mr. Nelson’s Manual^ II, p. 44 : “ According to Ward’s Survey 
Account the Kalians belong to two main divisions, that of the K%1 nddu or 
eastern country, and that of the Mel nddu or western country. The Kll 
Nftdn comprises the Nadus of Meltlr, a village about sixteen miles east of 
Madura, VellaltUr and Sirungudi: and its inhabitants, whose agromen is 
usually Ambalakaran, are the descendants of a clan which immigrated into 
the country in the following circumstances. Some Kalians belonging to tiie 
Vella (Vala ?) Nadu near Kanchipuram (Conjeveram) came down south with 
a number of dogs on a grand hunting expedition, armed with their peculiar 
weapons, pikes, bludgeons and VaUari Thadia or bomerangs. Somehow in 
the neighbourhood of Mdltir, whilst they were engaged in their sport, they 
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Eadambas. This Nadu was situated east of Trichinopoly, 
south of Tanj ore and north of Bamnad, the residence 
of the Setupati.^^^ In course of time the AmbilnR^u Kallas 
became through the favour of the Trichinopoly Naicks the 
heads of the twelve districts, under their chief the TondamJtn. 
One of these princes married a daughter of a Trichinopoly 
Naick, and her consort erected after her death the Ammdl 
cattiram^ which lies between Trichinopoly and Pudukote. In 
consequence and in honor of this connection the court language 
at Pudukota is to this day Telugu, and Telugu is the first 
language in which the royal children are instructed. In 
the characters of this language the Bajas also write their 
signature. The Kattiyams or poems which celebrate the deeds 
and contain the pedigree of the Tondamans are sung in 
Telugu and by Telugu bards or Bhatrdjva. 

A singular observance which has survived to the present 
day seems to strengthen the evidence about the Kurumba 
descent of the Kallas. At every important feast, especially 
at the floating festival, which is celebrated by the Pudukdta 
Bajas the Kambali-Kurumbas of a neighbouring village, 
about 4 miles distant from Pudukota, appear with their 
goddess Vlralakamu They then perform before the Baja a 
very old and peculiar dance, their heads being covered with 
long flowing plumes, and at the conclusion of the dance, a 
Kurumba sits down quietly with his arms round his knees, 
while another breaks on his head cocoanuts, the tom-toms 
meanwhile continuing to beat time to the dance. With this 


observed a peacock showing fight to one of their dogs, and thinking from 
this circumstance that the country must be a fortunate country and one 
favorable to bodily strength and courage, they determined to settle in it.** 

In Dr. Winslow’s Tamil Dictionary^ p. SI, Ambalakkdran is explained 
as ** a chief of the KaUer caste,” or as KaUtyjfdtittalaiyan, 

The village of the Kajyias above alluded to is Ambalakkdrappaffi and lies 
6 miles distant from MslCr. 

The Tamil jyeifrmjrsF, Tannnracuy originally meaning celf^yovcm^ 
menty got eventually the sense of rcpubticany anarchic and even independent 
rule. Tannaracu is therefore a district with a democratic or indepen¬ 
dent government. 
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ceremony the festival concludes. This respect paid to the 
Kurumba goddess seems to prove that she is also worshipped 
by the Kallas, who, though calling themselves Saivites, are 
mostly still devil-worshippers.^^* 

The ancient home of the Kallas being Tondaman4alam 
explains thus the name of their chief, so well known in the 
modern Indian history as the Tondamdn; and their Kurumba 
origin is likewise indicated by their using the Nadu and 
Kottam system as a division of their country; these two 
terms being peculiar to the Revenue Administration of the 
Kurumbas.^^* 

From subsequent events it is however clear that the 
Kurumbas, though defeated and at times even reduced to 
insignificance, were not annihilated and that they eventually 
recovered to some extent their former influence. We know 
thus that the Kurumbas reasserted their supremacy in certain 
places, and made themselves feared again in Tondamandalam, 
and held Marutam Kcttai in the times of Kr^naraja of 
Vij ayanagara. 

Another branch of the Kurumbas is even said to have 
founded the kingdom of Vijayanagara, as its first dynasty 
is traced to Kurumba descent. Horace H. Wilson says that 
these princes were of a ^^Kurma or Kuruba family.’^ This 
tradition tallies with the fact that both the first kings of 
Vijayanagara and the Kurumbas pretended to be Yadavas.^®^ 

Other Kurumbas invaded Southern India about two 
hundred years ago and founded the Maratha kingdom of 
Tanjore, an event which leads me to speak of the KurmUy 
Kumbis or Kunbis, 


The special deity of the modern Kallas is called Aytkar, ; 

alaku signifies beauty. Compare about the cocoanuts, p. 238. 

*** See Mr. Ellis* Beport on the Mirdni Rights, pp. 228, 229. 

See Mackenzie Collection No. 14, C. M. 768, VIII. 

See p. 261. Rev. W. Taylor's Catatlogue Raisonni, vol. Ill, p. 368, 
and H. H. Wilson's Introduction to the Mackenzie Collection, 1st ed., p. cxi, 
(2nd ed., p. 83); ** One tradition ascribed the origin of Vijagane^ar to Madhava, 
leaving it to the Kurtna or Kuruba family." 
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On the Kurmis, Kumbis or Kunbis. 

I have already intimated that a considerable portion of 
the agricultural population of Northern India is, as I believe, 
of Gaudian origin. When saying this, I had in view the 
widely-spread and well-known tribe of the Kurmis, Kumbis 
or Kunbis, who according to the last Census Report number 
12,199,531 souls. The agricultural population forms in most 
oountries the bulk of the nation, and, in an agricultural land 
like India this large number need not create any astonish¬ 
ment. The late Rev. Dr. John Wilson proposed- to derive 
the word Koirmi (Kumbi or Kraibi) from the Sanskrit root 
krsy to plough, and to take kurmi for a modification of krmniy 
ploughman, ti word which, however, so far as I know, does 
not exist in Sanskrit. 

I regard this etymology as wrong and prefer to explain 
the terms Kurmi and Kumbi as contractions of Kurumi and 
Kurumbi; in fact, as stated previously, we actually meet with 
the term Karma for Kuruma.'^® The interchange between 
r and d modifies Kurumba into Kudumba and most peculiarly 
a part of the agricultural population of Tanj ore bears to 
this day the name Kadumban which is ideijtical with 
Kudumbiy and from which the Marathi Kumbi or Kunbi is 
derived. The expression Kudvmhi is still occasionally used 
in this sense, as I have been informed on good authority, 
by some natives of Baroda and its neighbourhood ; and even 
in the Mysore territory the Maratha Kunbis are called, as 
I hear, at times Ku4umbis, The existence of terms like 


*** See the Hev. Dr. John Wilson’s “Tribes and Languages of the Bombay 
Presidency** in the Indian Antiquary^ vol. Ill, p. 222 : “ The largest tribe 
of the MarA.th& people is that of the Kunbis ^ corresponding with the GujaiAti 
Kulamhta or cultivators. The derivation of the name is as follows: Krlshmi 
(8.) a ploughman, Kmml (Hindi), Kulambl (Gujarati), and Kunabl or Kunbi 
(Marathi). They are called ‘ Marathas ’ by way of distinction. Some of their 
oldest and highest families (as that of Sivaji, the founder of the MarathA Em¬ 
pire) hold themselves to be descended of Kshatriyas or Bdjputs ; and, though 
they eat with the cultivating Marathos, they do not intenxiarry with them. 
All the MardthdSy however, are viewed by the Brohmaps as Scdras.*’ 

Seo the text and n. 151 on p. 260. 
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Kurumbi or Kudumbi aooounts also for the Ghizardiit KulamUy 
though this expression is said to be only used in works pub¬ 
lished in the Educational series. 

The term Kudumhiy however, is also mentioned in the 
Madras Census Beport as current in Tanjore. It must not 
be mistaken for the Sanskrit KutumU^ householder; nor 
must it be connected with the Tamil kudumiy a tuft of hair. 

Kumbi was changed into Kunhiy and this again into Ku- 
nabi and Kunubi which forms are found in modem Marathi. 
Should any derivative of Kurmi, Kumbi or Kunbi denote 
agriculture, it“ must have originated in the same manner 
from Kumbi as Yellai^ai has from Vellalan. 

The antiquated Indian caste system is so far right that 
it assigns the Kurmis, Kumbis or Kunbis to the Sudra class, 
i,e,y to the non-Aryan population. In spite of contradictory 
evidence Colonel Dalton thinks: it is probable that in the 
Kflrmis we have the descendants of some of the earliest of 
the Aryan colonists of Bengal.”^^ 

The Kurmis are on the whole a very respectable, indus¬ 
trious and well-to-do class, though not credited with much 
intellect. Like many other low-born people some Kurmis 
display a great anxiety to prove their noble extraction, and, 
in order to avoid any mistakes being made on this subject, 
Dr. Francis Buchanan expressly asserts that they are in 
reality Madras, though some claim to be Ksatriyas. The 
Kurmis of Berar eat meat, drink spirits and allow widowa 
to remarry. In the Bombay Presidency the Kurmis are 
subdivided into two classes, the Agris and MardthaSy and 
the latter are in their turn again known as Pure Mar^thas 
2 i,udAkarma 8 hi 8 . The Akarmashis are deemed to be descen¬ 
dants of slaves, and the Agris are representatives of an 
aboriginal race.^®® 


*** See his Ethnology of Bengaly p. 317. 

About the Kurmis compare Dr. Fr. Buchanan’s Historyy Antiquities^ 
Topography and Statistics of Eastern India^ vol. I, pp. 166, 283; vol. II, pp. 
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These facts seem to be conclusive evidence for the non« 
Aryan origin of the Kurmis and Kimbis. But what makee 
this tribe historically so interesting, is the circumstance that 
some of the chief Hindu dynasties of modern times such 
as the Eajas of Sattdra^ the late Bajas of TanjorCy Scindia 
and others are of Eumbi extraction. The circumstance 
that the old Marathi dialect has preserved the term Kudumbi 
enables us to trace the connection of these Kunbis with the 
Kudumbas or Kuyumbas. 

Considering the bravery and the fierceness of the ancient 
Kuinimbas who were the dread and the bane of their neigh¬ 
bours, we need not be surprised if the fire of their martial 
disposition was not quite extinct in the otherwise plodding 
Kumbis, and that the genius of Sivaji and £k5ji could 
kindle the spark into a blazing flame. If Sir George 
Campbell had suspected the origin of the Kumbis, he would 


468, 469 : “ Next to the Ahirs the Kurmis here (in Gorukhpoor) hold the 
highest place; and in Parraona they obtained the whole property, although 
they were not able to secure the title of Kaja. This, however, was bestowed 
on the family by the late Asfud-Doulah, but it gave great offence to the 
Bajputs, and has been discontinued. The families most nearly connected 
with the chiefs of Parraona, and some others, who were Chaudkuris of Per- 
gunahs, are reckoned Ashraf, and scorn the plough. While a great many of 
the Saithawar and Patanawar tribes have become ashamed of the term Kurmi, 
and reject all additions to the names above-mentioned, although it is well 
known that they are Kurmis, and many of them are not ashamed of this 
name. On the right of the Sarayu this tribe is most commonly called Kunmi 
or Kunbi, which, in the account of Mysore, I have written Cunabi (see above 
p. 232 n. 109); for it is one of the most generally diffused and numerous tribes in 
India; and in Malawa has risen to great power by the elevation of Sindhiya 
to the government of Ujjain. This person was a Kurmi; but I am told, 
that at his capital the Kurmis are now reckoned Bajputs, as they would have 
been here had the Parraona family been a little more powerful. There is 
some reason to suspect, that their daim is better founded than that of many 
who have had more success; for it is alleged by many, that they are the 
same with the Tharus, whose claim to be descended of the family of the sun, 
is supported by many circumstances which must be allowed to have some 
weight, although I do not think them condusive. If the Kurmis, however, 
are the same with the Tharus, they are at any rate descended of the most 
powerful, most dvilized, and most ancient tribe, that has been sovereigns of 
the country since the time at least of the family of the sim. As the Tharus, 
however, are impure, the Kurmis strenuously deny the connection, they being 

35 
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not have been so puzzled about the military element so con¬ 
spicuous in their character.^®® 

On the origin of the term Kadamba. 

Having been able to recognize in the Kurmis or Kumbis 
the well-known Kurumbas or Kudumbas, I do not believe that 
I go too far by suggesting a similar explanation for the 
name of the famous Kadamba dynasty of ancient times. 
Only mysterious legends which connect its founder with the 
Kadamba tree are known about this royal race. I suspect 
that behind the name Kadamba lurks that of Ku4umba 
or Kurumba, and that the former was originally an acci¬ 
dental alteration through variation of sound, which, in course 
of time, was accepted and used to obliterate the real origin 
of the ruling tribe. In this case, its ethnological status is 
ascertained, and I shall now enquire into the origin of the 
title Kadamba. 


nearly as pure as the Ahirs. They formerly ate wild pork, hut now reject it, 
and will not acknowledge that they drink spirituous liquor. They keep 
widows as concubines. Their Gurus and Furohitsare the same with those of 
the Ahirs.’* 

Compare further Sir Henry M. Elliot’s Supplemental OlosBary of Indian 
Terms, vol. I, pp. 166, 167 ; H. H. Wilson’s Glossary, pp. 302, 304 and 306, 
under Kunhi and Kurmi: Kurmi, Koormee (H. JTTf). Th® caste of 

agriculturists, or of a member of it, in Eastern and Central Hindustan, being 
the same, essentially, as the Kunbis oi the west and south.” Consult also 
Colonel Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, pp. 306, 308, 317-327 ; Sir 
George Campbell’s Ethnology of India, pp, 40, 92-06 ; Rev. M. A. Sherring’a 
Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. I, pp. 323-326; vol. II, pp. 99-101, 187, 188 ; 
vol. ni, pp. 160-162. 

w See Sir George Campbell’s Ethnology of India, p. 94 Nothing puzzled 
me more than this, viz., to understand whence came the groat Maratta mili¬ 
tary element. In the Punjab one can easily understand the sources of Sikh 
power; every peasant looks fit to be a soldier. But the great mass of the 
Maratta Koonbees look like nothing of the kind, and are the quietest and 
most obedient of humble and unwarlike cultivators. . Although the Koonbee 
element was the foundation of the Maratta power, though Sevajee and some 
of his chiefs were Koonbees, it appears that ^ese people came almost 
exclusively from a comparatively small district near Sattara, a hilly region 
where, as I judge, the Koonbees lure much mixed with numerous aboriginal 
and semi-aboriginal tribes of Mhars and others.” Compare about the Kunbis 
also the Gazetteer of Aurangabad^ pp. 265-270. 
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Different legends are told to explain the name of the 
Kadamha^ Kadamba or Kddamha dynasty.^®’^ 

One story tells us that after the destruction of the demon 
Tripura a. drop of perspiration fell from the forehead of 
Idvara through the hollow of a Kadamba tree, and assumed 
the form of a man with three eyes and four arms. He was 
accordingly called Trinetra or Trilocana Kadamba^ became 
the founder of the Kadamba dynasty and erected near the 
Sahya mountain his capital Vdmvd§i^ also known as Jayanti^ 
pura or Vaijayaniipura}^^ 

Another tradition relates that he was the son of Siva 
and Parvati, who stayed for a certain period in the same 
moimtain range, that he was bom there eventually under a 
Kadambatree, whence the child obtained his name, and 
became a king in course of time. 

These are the two most widely-spread reports, but ac¬ 
cording to another a Brahman of Yalgi underwent a severe 
penance in order to become a king through the favor of 
Madhukefivara.'®® His penance was graciously accepted, and 
a divine voice informed him that he would be reborn as a 
peacock, that the person who would eat his head would 
become a king, that those who would partake of his breast 
would become ministers, and that those who would feast 
on the remainder of his body would become treasurers. The 
Brahman satisfied with this promise, went to KdSi^ where he 
killed himself with a spear and was reborn as a peacock. In 
such a state he roamed about in the forest and announced 


See “ A Kadamba Inscription at Siddhapur” by K. B. Pathak, b.a,, 
in the Indian Antiquary^ vol. XI, p- 273: “ The name of the family seems to 
have been written differently, as Kad^ba, Kadamba or Kadamba.** 

Consult MaekenzU M8S,t Kanarese No. 744,11, pp. 208 $eq,^ further 
H. H. Wilson’s Introduction to The Macicenzk CoUectum, pp. 1., ci., old 
edition, pp. 60, 149, second edition; Mr. Lewis Rice’s Myeere and Coorg^ 
voL I, pp. 193, 194, II, p. 362, and his Mysore Inseriptionsy p. zxxiii. 

See Maekemie ManuaeriptSf Kanarese, No. 725, VI, pp. 99-102 ; H. H. 
Wilson’s Mackenzie Colleetiotif pp. ci, ciii, old edition; pp. 149, 160, new 
edition. 
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with a shrill voice that the person who would eat his head 
would become a king; until he fell into the hands of a gang 
of thieves, who were resting under a Kadamba tree. They 
killed the bird and asked a woman, Pmpavatl by name, who 
was living near by, to cook the peacock and to distribute its 
flesh amongst them. While the woman was preparing the 
peacock, and the thieves were bathing, her son came home 
very hungry, and, as he wanted something to eat, his mother 
gave him the head of the bird in ignorance of what was in 
store for him who ate it. When he had eaten it, the thieves 
returned, partook of the remainder of the meat, but were 
astonished that after staying a while, none of them was 
proclaimed king. They fetched the woman, who, when hard 
pressed, told them what she had done, and that her son 
had eaten the head of the peacock. The thieves found that 
it was of no use to fight against destiny and submitted to 
their fate. 

The king Anakapurandara of Jayantipurahad died at that 
veiy time without leaving any living issue behind and, as 
was the custom in these circumstances, the ministers let the 
state elephant loose with a watervessel containing holy water. 
While thus roaming about, he came to the spot in the forest 
near which the son of Puspavati was living close to the 
£adamba tree. The elephant bowed down to the youth, 
who ascended the animal and was carried by him to Jayanti- 
pura, where he was joyfully received, placed on the royal 
throne and anointed as king. He assumed henceforth the 
name Mayuravarma Kadamba and ruled for a long time 
gloriously over the country. 

The election of a king is in Indian legends often entrusted 
to a state-elephant, and widely spread is also the belief that 
he who eats the head of a peacock becomes a king. The 
peacock is in Sanskrit called Mayura^ hence the name 
Mayuravarma^ which the youth accepted. So far as the 
person and his origin are concerned, the two legends differ, 
as one refers to TrinStra and the other to Mayuravarma 
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Kadambaj but the Kadamba tree plays in both traditions a 
significant part. 

As Puapavatl prepared the food for the thieves of which 
her son partook, and which she distributed among the thieves, 
one may assume with good reason that she belonged to the 
same caste as the thieves who caught the peacock, and these 
people I feel inclined to identify with the Kurumbas. 
The peacock plays an important part in the account of the 
settlement of the Kallas in the Kadamhavanam or Kadamhd- 
tavi of Madura. So far as the expression thief is concerned, 
it must not be forgotten that thieving or robbing was not 
considered disgraceful, if it was practised as a regular pro¬ 
fession, just as cattlelifting did not in former times attach 
any stygma to those who indulged in it in the Highlands 
of Scotland. 

The Kadamba tree, of which there exist various species, 
is much esteemed for its fiowers which are sacred to the god 
Skanda; for its fragrant and highly esteemed powder which 
is used at religious ceremonies, for the juice which exudes 
from its stem, and for other reasons. Its name was spelt in 
various ways, Kadamba and Kadamba^ and as it was origi¬ 
nally an indigenous Indian plant, I presume that this term 
is also indigenous and Non-Aryan. I believe that the people 
and the dynasty, which we call Kadambas, were actually 
a branch of the Kurumbas, who had assumed a slightly 
modified designation by changing their name Kurumba into 
Ka4amba^ and that the stories about the Kadamba tree are 
inventions of later times in order to explain the coincidence. 
It is hardly necessary to restate here the resemblance be¬ 
tween the a €md u sounds, and to mention that the Kadamba 
plant is in various places of India called Kudumba.^®® 

I have had occasion to allude to the peculiar 'mode 
of confederation prevalent among the Kurumbas and 

See the Rev. Dr. Morieon Winalow’s Tamil amd English Dtc^tonaiy, 
p. 219, ^*Katwmpam^ Kafampu^ a flower tree.'’ It is sacred to Skaada who la 
called Kafampan ; Madura is called Kafampamngm or Katampdfavi, On p* 
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a similar institution is said to have existed among the 
Kadambas.'®^ 

Yet, what seems to establish the original identity be¬ 
tween the Kupimbas and the Kadambas, is the fact that 
the term Kadamba is actually found in Tamil as a synono- 
mous and identical expression for Kurumba^ though this 
circumstance has up to now escaped the notice it really 
deserves,'®^ 


236 we find ^^Katampam^ Katampu^ the Eadamha tree.” In the common 
vernacular the Kadamba tree is often called Kudumbu, in Hindustani and 
Bengali it is known as Kvtdum, —Toddy is made from certain Kadamba trees, 
and the Marathas make mead from the Kadamba {Anthocephalus Cadamba), 
Compare Dr. Dymock’s Anthropogenic Trees, Bombay Anthropological 
Journal^ vol. I, p. 301. Parratl (or Durga) likes to dwell in the tree. Mr. 
Lewis Bice says on p. xxxiii in his Mysore Inscriptions that **the Ka¬ 
damba tree appears to be one of the palms from which toddy is extracted.^’ 
The Vi^pupurana (see H. H. Wilson’s translation edited by Fitzedward Hall, 
vol. V, pp. 66, 66) reports, that Varupa, in order to provide for his 
(fiepa’s) recreation, said to (his wife) Varupl (the goddess of wine): ‘ Thou, 
Madira, art ever acceptable to the powerful Ananta. Go, therefore,auspiciou8 
and kind goddess, and promote his enjoyments.’ Obeying these commands, 
Varupl went and established herself in the hollow of a Eadamba-tree in the 
woods of Vrindavana. Baladeva, roaming about (came there, and), smelling 
the pleasant fragrance of liquor, resumed his ancient passion for strong 
di'ink. The holder of the ploughshare, observing the vinous drops distilling 
from the Kadamba-tree, was much delighted, (and gathered) and quafied 
them along with the herdsmen and the Gopis, whilst those who were skilful 
with voice and lute celebrated him in their songs. Being inebriated (with 
the wine), and the drops of perspiration standing like pearls upon his limbs, 
he called out, not knowing what he said.” (In a note to this is said: 
<< Kadambarl is one of the synonyms of wine or spirituous liquor. The 
grammarians, however, also derive the word from some legend j stating it to 
so called, because it was produced from the hollow of a Kadamba-tree 
on the Gomanta mountain.”) According to the Bhftgavata the Kadamba- 
tree was placed on Suparfiva; see Vishpupurana, vol. II, p. 116. In the 
Sanskrit Dictionary of Professors Bohtlingk and Both we read in vol. I, p. 
211: ” Kadambara ein aus den Blumen der Nauclea Cadamba bereitetes 
berauschendes Getrank, n. 7^^, H (emacandra) an. Med. f. ^ diess. und 
A.K 2, 10, 40, H. 902, the rain-water which collects in clefts and hollow 
places *of the tree (Nauclea Cadamba) when the fiowers are in perfection, 
and which is supposed to be impregnated with the honey, Carey bei Haugh- 
ton. 3tr?IT ’frtir W 6417, fg.” 

“»See p. 269. 

I have elsewhere pointed out the circumstance that the name of the 
rude and cruel Kurambas was used in some South Indian Languages as an 
expression for cruelty; so that Eurumbem denotes in Tamil and Malayftlam 
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At a much later period we find the Kadambas connected 
with the last great dynasty of Southern India, the Rajas of 
Vijayanagara. The founders of this kingdom are also said 
to have been Kurumbas. If the first family of the Vijaya¬ 
nagara kings were Kurumbas, and on the other hand re¬ 
lated to the once famous, but then decayed though not extinct 
royal house of the Kadambas of Tuluva, historical evidence, 
however slight, would have been adduced to establish the 
connection between the Kurumbas and the Kadambas, and 
this connection is in its turn supported by philological proof 
of the original identity of their names. 

I have thus in the preceding pages given an account of 
those more important sections of the Gaudian population 
whose identification offered the least difficulty, and who from 
time immemorial have occupied an acknowledged position 
among the inhabitants of India. 

I have shown, moreover, that these Gaudians form 
together with the Dravidians the Gauda-Dravidian race, and 

a savage, a stubborn fellow, and kurumhxv (or Iciirumhuttanam)^ barbarity, 
insolence and wickedness. The same word underwent a slight alteration, 
of u being changed into o, so that Kadaynhan signifies in both these 
languages an unruly fellow, and in Dr. Winslow’s Dictionary we find on 
p. 219 “ <EL^LCiuit (Katampar), s. Unruly persons, (^jjJUDUfr (Kurunipar).’' 
The only explanation of the name Kadamhn I remember to have seen, is 
contained in Mr. Grigg’s Manual of the Nilagiri District, where in note 4 
on p. 208 he asks : ‘‘ May not this word (Kadamba) be a compound of Katu or 
Katam (both meaning forest) and Kuruniba, and perhaps be the same as 
Kad-Kurumba ? ” 

See The Maclcenzie Collection Introduction, p. civ j new edition, 
pp. 61, 62 : “ There is little doubt also that the first princes of Vijayanagar 
were descended from a Tuluva family of ancient origin and powder, whose 
dominions extended tow'ards the western sea : whether they were connected 
with the Kadamba family does not appear, but that this race continued to 
hold possessions in Kernata, till near their time, is proved by grants at 
Banavdsi, Savanur, and Qokernam, dated in the twelfth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries by Kadamba kings.** Compare also Mr. Lewis Rice’s 
Mysore and Coorg, vol. Ill, p. 98 : “ In 1336 was founded the city of Vijaya¬ 
nagar, whose princes arc said to have derived their origin from the 
Kadambas.’* 
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that though descended from the same stock and speaking the 
same language, these tribes separated in prehistoric times and 
subsequently became still more alienated from each other. 

In spite of this fact, they continued to live intermingled' 
in the same districts, though a gulf of hatred and of caste! 
prejudice prevented them from coalescing. The cause of 
this separation of the two kindred tribes it is now impossible 
to ascertain, but the division has since been kept alive and,, 
if anything, it may bo still further widened in the future. 
A few exceptions to this mutual antipathy however occur, 
e.^., in the case of the Bluls and the Goiids. 

With these remarks I shall pass to the third part, 
in which the religious aspect of this enquiry will be dis¬ 
cussed. 
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PART ill. 

INDIAN THEOGONY. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Introductory Remarks. 

In the two previous parts ray researches concerning the 
Original Inhabitants of India proceeded from a linguistic 
point of view, I shall now endeavour to prove that the con¬ 
clusions I arrived at from philological evidence can be sup¬ 
ported by, as it were, a theological enquiry. Though the 
main subject of these researches refers to the non-Ary an 
population of this country, I have as an introduction also to 
consider portions of the Aryo-Iudian theogony, as both the 
Aryan and the non-Aryan have eventually blended into one. 

The Sanskrit works which in particular contain accounts 
of such a nature are the Vedas, more especially the Rgveda, 
the Mahabharata, the Ramayaija, the Puraijas and the 
Dharrnasastras. The Rgveda which supplies us with the 
most ancient description of the religious and domestic life 
of the Aryan invaders of India, and which on account of 
the sacred character of its hymns has been invested with 
a supernatural origin, contains the oldest, and as such the 
most important information, of this kind. The knowledge 
we derive from it is, however, of a very vague and obscure 
nature. The accounts preserved in the Mahabharata, Rama- 
yana, Puranas and Law-books refer to a later period, and 
are obscured by a legendary veil which renders their explana¬ 
tion difficult. 

The Veda contains a collection of ancient verses composed 
by different authors at various times for sundry purposes. 
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It is extant in four different Saiiihitas or texts. The ^gveda 
contains the rcas or verses arranged according to the hymns, 
to which they belong. They are recited by the Hotr-priests, 
and must be regarded as the literary legacy bequeathed by 
their forefathers to the present Aryan population of India. 
The separate verses of the Rgveda hymns are compiled in 
the Sdmaveda without any internal connection and are sub¬ 
ject to musical modifications ; the Udgatr-priests sing these 
sdmani or songs at the Soma offering. The same verses 
are re-arranged into yajumsi or prayers, and are with a 
peculiar intonation muttered by the Adlivaryu-priests of the 
Yajurveda^ of which two recensions exist, the Kr§na, the 
black or uiiarranged, and the Sukla, the white or cleansed 
Yajiirveda. The verses of these three Vedic compilations 
are known as mantra. The Atharva- or Brahma-veda is the 
fourth Veda and consists mostly of popular incantations, 
some of which can justly lay claim to great antiquity, as 
they have been found also among the legendary lore of other 
Aryan tribes. It is ascribed to the priest Atharvan. The 
verses of this Veda rank more as Tantra than Mantra. 
While the hymns of the Rgveda and of the Atharvaveda 
possess, besides their poetic and religious value, a high 
importance as historical documents, the liturgical element 
prevails in both the Samaveda and Yajurveda. The latter, 
however, attained in subsequent times such a popularity, 
that the Taittirlyopanisad likens the four Vedas to a bird, 
in which the Yajurveda forms the head, theRg- and Sama- 
veda respectively the right and left wings, and the Athar¬ 
vaveda the tail. 

It is hardly reasonable to suppose that man in his earliest 
stage should have possessed sufficient aptitude and leisure 
to consider the obscure problem of creation. Wherever 
therefore we find in olden times, or amidst hitherto unknown 
people, an account of the creation, we may safely ascribe 
Such an account to a subsequent period when the conditions 
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of life permitted such meditations. The contemplation of 
the universe eventually, however, inspired the ancient poets 
to investigate and to try to discover the secrets of nature, 
to find out who created heaven and earth, the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, to determine whether the night pre¬ 
ceded the day, or the day the night, and similar problems. 
Whenever the creation of the world forms the sub-stratum 
of thought, it seems natural to assume that this creation—if 
a creative power or impetus is admitted—may be ascribed 
to one or to more than one creator, this creator being often 
considered as the supreme centre from which creation freely 
emanates to sub-centres, which in their turn emanate ad 
infinitum. Yet, all the religions actually known to us which 
accept a creative principle, acknowledge the existence of 
only one creator. But ho who believes in the existence of 
one creator need not necessarily believe in the existence of 
only one God. Much less right have we to assume, that the 
religion of the people to whom a monotheistic seer belongs, 
must be monotheistic. A faint monotheistic tendency is 
quite compatible with a limited or even an extravagant 
polytheism, and this peculiar feature is, if anywhere, extant 
already in the faith contained in the Veda, and later on in 
the Indian Trimiirti and the immense Hindu Pantheon. The 
different Vedic gods, Varuiia, Mitra, Indra, Agni, Pusan, 
Savitr, SOma and others, are each in their turn praised and 
worshipped as the supreme divinity, but this worship of 
one deity at a time does not constitute monotheism. Every 
god thus adored retains his personal existence, and is not 
merged in another. This kind of worship has been styled 
Henotheism or Kathenotheism, but as such it must be distin¬ 
guished from Monotheism^ the worship of one god. At all 
events the Vedic Henotheism savours much of Polytheism. 
The qualities and the position of the various deities are 
subject to change, and this fact enables us to understand 
how the Asurasy the original gods of the Veda, were degraded 
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when the period of their ascendancy had expired, and 
the very term asura became identical with demon, and how 
Brahman (Brahma), the creative deity of the Indian cos¬ 
mogony, was deposed from his throne, was reduced to a 
comparatively insignificant place in the Trimurti, and nearly 
altogether lost his ascendancy as a propitiating deity. 

The rapturous enunciations of enthusiastic bards, enun¬ 
ciations which, in course of time, often develop into religious 
tenets, as mighty forest trees arise from tiny seeds, should 
neither be undervalued as indications of poetic eminence or 
of intellectual power, nor overrated as religious inspirations 
of supreme value. A too high theological importance has, 
in my opinion, been attributed by some European San- 
skritists to the comparatively few celebrated Vedic hymns 
which contain an allusion to the creation of the world and 
to its creator, an estimation which in this country has been 
readily accepted and has led to some peculiar conclusions 
concerning the ancient Aryan religion. 

The overpowering impression which the elementary forces 
of nature produce on the minds of simple but susceptible 
people is manifested by the worship they offer to these 
powers individually. From the nucleus of these deified 
elements arise at a later period the complicated pantheons 
of the various polytheistic religions. The ancient Aryans 
offer no exception to this general rule. The natural origin 
of their gods is manifested by the ancient songs of the 
Veda, which display the worship of the physical forces. 

Vedic Deities. 

I shall give in the following discussion a cursory account 
of the most important Vedic deities. The Vedic theogony 
has been described at length by many eminent European 
scholars, so that I need not dilate on it here, especially as 
an exhaustive treatise on it does not come within the range 
of this discussion. 
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The Vedic poets assumed the existence of three great 
spheres,the heaven {d.iv), the atmosphere {antarih8a)yB,ndi the 
earth [pxthvly bhumij ^c.). The atmosphere lies between 
heaven and earth, and these two together are called rddasi. 
Heaven and earth are each subdivided into three spheres, 
those of .the earth being called paramd, madhyamd and 
avamd hhumi. The earth, or rather its spirit, is generally 
invoked together with heaven. 

Varuna occupies iri^Jjhe Tj^ gvedn. th e Jai gh eaf pnaitinn. 
He resides in tEe-heavens 4iigh...ja.hQve_alLgods. Like 
other gods he is styled an Asuray or Lord, and he is most 
probably identical with the Ahura Mazda of the Zend- 
Avesta. He is the chief among the Adityas, or the sons of 
Aditi.^ He is the surrounder of the firmament, the Uranos 
of the Greek, and became subsequently the god of the sea. 
He has spread the stars on high and the earth below, he 
fixed the Seven Stars in the sky, he constructed the path 
of the sun, the moon moves according to his laws, he made 
the long nights follow the days. Like Tndra he is addressed 
as the supreme deity, for the divine Varuija is called the 
king of all, both of gods and of men, and Indra and Varuna 
together made by their power all the creatures of the world. 
He is also often associated with Mitra, when the latter is 
rej^rded^a»^‘p^f^^sid^^ over the day anJ v armia over the 
ui^C^TETfaTs id'Otrticad“’^vrttB"dTie Iranic sun god M ithra , 
and another brother of l^t(9^tho 
the Slavonic s^ij^eme god Bog, 

Suryay the sun, resides inthe sky, and forms with Agni 
and Indra or Vayu the triad of the Vedic etymologists. 
He enlivens all that live in the morning and sends them to 
rest in the evening. The praises of SOrya, SOra or Savitr, 
the genitor, are through the famous Oayatri daily sung by 

' The number of the Adityas varies. Besides Varuna are generally 
mentioned Mitra, Aryaman, Indra, Bhaga, Daksa, AmiSa, Savitiand Surya 
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millions of worshippers.® Pusan is likewise worshipped as 
a solar deity or an Aditya. His name signifies nourisher, 
he is the protector of the paths frequented by men, he is 
the herdsman who drives the cattle with an ox-goad, and 
he rides on a goat. He is the lover of his sister SOrya, and 
assists the day to alternate with night. 

the pervader, is also a Solar deity in the Veda. 
Although he does not occupy a predominant position, he 
appears as the friend of Indra, or as the god who strode 
over the seven regions of the earth and planted his step 
in the three spheres of the universe. 

U^as or the morning dawn, the daughter of heaven and 
the sister of the Adityas as well as of the night, is likewise 
worshipped She illustrates by her regular appearance the 
passing away of generations of men and the continuity of 
divine institutions. The two Asvins, the divine charioteers, 
who sparkle with perpetual youth and are full of strength 
and of vigour, the Dioskuroi of the Greek, precede the 
dawn. They protect men, they heal the ailing and help 
the distressed, especially when exposed to danger at sea, 
Saranyu is mentioned as their mother. 

The moon and the planets are not enrolled in the Veda 
among deities. The moon is still known as Candramas and 
not as Soma, nor is Brhaspati {Brahmanaspati) identified 
with the planet Jupiter. The Great Bear is mentioned 
among the stars which are fixed in the sky, and which are 
occasionally assigned to celebrated saints as mansions. 

Indra, the mighty sovereign of the atmosphere, is the 
god of the shining sky, who fixes the earth and supports 
the firmament. He defeats the demons in the sky and on 
earth, and Vrtra, the serpent AM, and Bala are thus con¬ 
quered by him. He protects mankind and vouchsafes 
refreshing rain to man and beast. His greatness transcends 

» JRgveda III, 62,10: Tat Savitur varenyam bhargo devasya dhimahi, 
dbiyd yo nal^ pracddayat, 
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the sky and the earth and surpasses the atmosphere; no 
one, whether god or daring mortal, can resist his command 
and empire. He eventually supersedes Varui;ia, and takes 
his place at the head of the gods. He manifests himself in 
the thunderstorm, and his divine weapon is the thunderbolt. 
He supports the heroes in battle, swings his club, and 
heavy potations of SOma give him additional strength. 

Vdyu, the wind (also called Vdta), is associated with 
Indra, and is often mentioned as dwelling in the atmosphere 
in Indra^s place. The first draught of SOma is presented 
to him. The wind god Vdta has been identified with the 
old Teutonic god Wotan (Wodan) or Odin. 

To Indra^s or Vayu^s sphere belong likewise the winds. 
The winds /car i^oxv^ ^re collectively personified in Vayu, 
or individually appear as the Maruts. They are the gods of 
the thunderstorm. The Maruts are also called the sons of 
Budra and of Prsni. They follow Indra to the battle. The 
term Budra, roaring, tawny-coloured, is as an epithet ap¬ 
plied in the Rgveda to different gods, e.g,, to Agni, or it is 
used as the name of a separate deity, to whom as such are 
dedicated special hymns. He carries the lightning in his 
arm, and throws it as an arrow. He is the ruler of heroes, 
the fulfiller of sacrifice. His protection is required for men 
and for beasts, he heals the sick, destroys the wicked, but 
his anger must be pacified. At a later period Siva, the 
propitious, is identified with Eudra, but Siva is nowhere 
mentioned in the Rgveda, and Eudra is still everywhere 
subordinate to Indra. 

The rain ^od or thunder god Parjanya belongs likewise 
to this sphere, and he is the same as the Lithuanian god of 
thunder Perkunas. 

Agni, the god of fire, who resides on the earth, is the 
first in the triad of Vedic gods. Though residing now on 
the earth, he came originally from heaven, from which 
Atharvan or Mdtarisvan carried him as a gift of the gods, 
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and not by fraud as the Greek Prometheus had done. As 
lightning breaking through the rain cloud, Agni is called 
the son of water. In fact Agni lives in all the three 
spheres, as sun in the sky, as lightning in the atmo¬ 
sphere, and as fire on the earth. He is not worshipped in 
temples made by the hands of men, but under the open 
sky, and the holy fire is produced at his worship by rub¬ 
bing a stick of the Asvattha tree against a stem taken from 
the Sami tree. He is the pervading life of the world, he 
remains young, because he is always renewed; he is the 
priest, the purohita or rtvij of the sacrifice, which, as the 
first !foi, he offers to the gods. He purifies men, confers on 
them wealth, and protects them from their enemies, especi¬ 
ally from the demoniac Raksasas, whom he burns and whose 
castles he breaks down. Thus he becomes the most popu¬ 
lar god amongst men. 

Though Varuija and Indra are often extolled as the 
mightiest gods, the Veda does not contain a classification 
of the gods according to their rank, a classification which 
it would have been difficult to establish, for the gods did 
not, as I have already observed, retain everywhere the 
same position, a fact exemplified by Indra, who himself, as 
he loses his eminence, eventually becomes the leader of the 
minor gods. In the Zend-Avesta Indra or Andra is even 
turned into a bad demon. 

The number of the gods is in the Rgveda generally 
fixed at thirty-three, and in the Satapatha Brahmana 8 
Vasus, 11 Rudras, and 12 Adityas are enumerated, besides 
heaven and sky. In the Rgveda itself these thirty-three 
gods are classed in three groups, each containing eleven 
gods, who dwell respectively in the sky, air, and earth. As 
a thirty-fourth god Prajdpati is occasionally mentioned. 
Moreover, some well-known deities, as, e.gf., Agni, the Asvins, 
the Maruts, Usas and others are not included in these lists, 
so that the number 33 or 34 is by no means suflSicient. Some 
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hymns indeed allude to far greater numbers, when Agni, 
e,g ,3 is said to be worshipped by three thousand three 
hundred thirty and nine gods.^ 

Another division of the gods is into great and small, 
young and old. 

The Vedic gods lost in course of time their ascendancy, 
and though Indra retained it longest, lie was with some of 
his former colleagues relegated to the guardianship of a 
quarter of the world. He was posted to the east, while 
Agni went to the south-east, Yama to the south, Nirrti to 
the south-west, Varuna to the west, Vayu or Marut to the 
north-west, Kuhera (who does not appear in the Rgveda) to 
the north, and Imna or Siva to the north-east. 

Yama, the son of Vivasvat and Sarar^yfi, appears as the 
first man who died. He became the king of the dead spirits, 
who wandered to him after death. He is united with the 
gods, who think with him under a leafy tree, and is wor- 
.fehipped as a god. His sister is Yaml, He corresponds to 
the Iranic Yima who appears in the later legend as king 
Jamshld, The Persian hero Feridun is thus the representa¬ 
tive of the Iranic Thraetaona (Thrita), who is identical with 
the Vedic deity Trita Aptya. 

On Vedic Cbeation, 

In course of time the belief in the power of the gods 
as representing physical forces declined, and the mind of 
thinkers began to ponder over the mystery of creation. 
The Rg-Veda does not admit one universally adopted cosmo¬ 
gonic system, such as we find in the Bible. Well-known is 
the one expounded in the famous PurusasQkta. However, 
this hymn, though proclaiming the origin of the four castes, 

* In Bgveda III, 9, 9 are mentioned 3339 gods (trini sata tri sahas- 
ranyagnim triiiisacca deva nava casaparyan). This number which may 
have probably been formed by adding 33 + 303 + 3003. See the Aitareya 
Brahmanamy edited by Martin Hang, Ph, D., Vol. II, p. 212; Bombay, 1863. 
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hardly enters into the cosmogonic origin of the world. 
Moreover, it is of a comparatively late date, and its 
importance is thus much diminished. On the other hand, the 
Rg-Veda represents too early a period for broaching cosmo¬ 
gonic topics which were afterwards amply and even ad 
nauseam discussed in the Pauranic literature. 

Many different gods are, as we have seen, in their turn 
extolled as supreme and praised as the framers and rulers 
of the world. However, Prajapati, Hiranyagarbha, Visva- 
karman or Brahman aspati appear in the Veda especially as 
creators of the universe. Most celebrated among the Vedic 
creation hymns is the 129th of the 10th book, a poem which 
has been repeatedly edited and translated since the time of 
Colebrooke. The 121st hymn of the same mandala possesses 
also great beauty and high poetic merit. It is addressed to 
Hiranyagarbha, the golden embryo. As the poet asks at 
the end of each verso : To what god may we offer sacrifice 
{kasmai devaya havisd vidhema) ; the creator is also called 
Kuj Who, the nominative of kasmai. 

Where such a variety of opinions exists, it is too much 
to expect that the various legends concerning the creation 
and the creator should agree, and indeed we find consider¬ 
able discrepancies among them. Even in principle they 
differ, for we find creation arising from nought, or from 
aught, or from emanation. These legends concerning the 
creation, however, initiate a new era of thought and reflec¬ 
tion and as such they claim our attention. 

According to one legend the universe did not originally 
exist. Indra, the middle breath, kindled with his strength 
the other worn-out breaths or Rsis. He was called the kindler 
(Indha), because he kindled them. And Indha is called 
secretly Indra. The thus kindled gods created seven males, 
but as these seven males could not generate, the gods turned 
them into one. This male became Prajapati, who created 
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the Veda by his austere penance, and the waters from his 
speech. He pervaded all and desired to be reproduced from 
the waters. An egg arose and the triple science, the trayi 
vidyd, was created.^ 

This account, which peculiarly enough gives a two-fold 
creation of the Veda, is at variance with another found in 
the same Brahmana, which states that only the waters were 
at the beginning of the universe, and a golden egg was 
created when the waters desired to be reproduced. This 
moved about for a year, after which time a male, purusa, 
appeared ; this was Prajapati. As he had no other home, 
he remained in this egg for another year, when he desired 
to speak. He said hhur, which became the earth, bhuvah, 
which became the firmament, and svar, which became the 
sky. As he desired offspring, he created with his mouth 
tho gods (devdh), who became such on reaching the sky, 
dvvam. Meanwhile it became daylight [diva). From his 
lower breath he created the Asuras, who assumed this state 
when they reached this earth. Darkness then set in, and 
with it Evil. After this he created Agni, Indra, Soma and 
Paramesthin, as well as Vayu, Can dramas, and Usas. In 
consequence he is the progenitor of both tho gods and the 
Asuras, and is also called so. He is likewise said to have 
assumed the shape of a tortoise in order to create progeny; 
as he made {ayarbt) what he created, the word kurma, tor¬ 
toise, is derived from the Sanskrit root At, to make.® Tradi¬ 
tion also accused him of having conceived, to the great 
indignation of the gods, an unholy passion for his daughter, 
said to have been either the sky or the dawn, and from 
their bodies was formed Rudra, who, as Pasupati, pierced 
Prajapati. 

A great change in religious feeling and in civil life was 
meanwhile slowly taking place among the Aryans when 

* See Satapatha Brahmaiia, VI, 1, 1. 

Dq. yil, 4, 3 and XI, 1, 6. 
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they spread eastwards towards the plains of Hindustan and 
settled in large towns. Former shepherds and husband¬ 
men, by becoming inmates of .towns, altered their mode of 
life and became artisans and. traders. New interests, 
and with them new divisions, arose and began to keep 
asunder the different branches of the population, which 
divisions, though originally .only temporary, developed into 
permanent institutions and laid the foundation of the strict 
regulations of Hindu caste. The development of caste was 
greatly fostered by the fact that two rival and hostile races, 
the Aryan and the Gauda-Dravidian, occupied the country, 
and that the ruling nation aimed at intensifying and per¬ 
petuating this racial distinction. 4'he priestly class profited 
most by such an arrangement, and the framing of the 
religious precepts and of the civil laws was left to their 
initiative. The priest not only framed the statutes, but 
also superintended their observance with the help of the 
regal power, which he upheld for this very reason. The 
Brahman priest became the supreme head of the community, 
and though this power was not vested in one individual, 
but in the whole caste as an individual, it was not the less 
influential. The priest was the performer of the sacrifice, 
and assumed the power to make it acceptable to the gods 
or not; and as the gods depended on the Brahman priests 
for their sacrifices, their power extended even over the 
gods, and the Brahmans became the real gods, and the 
legislator Manu could say that a Brahman becomes by 
his birth the deity of the gods. Under these circumstances 
the religious enthusiasm of the bards of the Rgveda gave 
way to the theological meditations of the Yajurveda, the 
Veda of the sacrificial prayer, when this prayer had lost its 
fervour, and had sunk to mere formulas, which had to be 
strictly observed. This prayer in its abstract form, or the 
neutral Brahman, grew eventually from the Atman into 
the Paratman (Paramdtman) or Supreme Spirit, and 
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developed in time into the occupied 

the high throne to which ^li^tyri^^ecourse in 

their troubles, and who »H^|ed and as a 

grandfather his grandchili^l 'Sl3?'3ivina^jpas of the 
Rgveda became the demon* came 

more to the fore, and Siv^ fice in the 

Yajurveda. 

Prajapati too, the creator of the universe, with its gods, 
demons, men, beasts, trees, and other matter, merges 
gradually into the person of Brahman, who though origin¬ 
ally unconnected with, and superior to, either Visnu or 
Rudra, eventually forms with them the Trimurti. 

The Trimurti. 

It is a peculiar coincidence that the two great doctrines 
of the Trinity and the Transmigration of souls should have 
appeared in India, so far as we can judge, at about the 
same period; and so long after both had been known to 
the two leading nations of antiquity, the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians. The Chaldean triad, formed of the gods Anu, 
Bel, and Ea, the representatives of heaven, the lower world, 
and the water; the old Akkadian trinity composed of the 
divine father, mother, and their son, the Sun god; or the 
Egyptian solar triads of Turn, Ra, and Kheper, or of Osiris, 
Isis, and Horus are too well known to require explanation. 
It may be interesting to add here, that the Uiiidu TrimOrti 
has been also explained as a representation of the three 
great powers of nature exemplified by tlie earth, the water, 
and the fire, and that the Indian sect of the Sauras revere 
the rising meridian and setting sun, corresponding to 
Brahman, Siva and Visi;iu respectively, as symbol of the 
Trimtlrti. Similarly well known is the migration which 
the souls of the deceased Egyptians had to undergo to 
expiate the crimes they had committed while alive, until 
they could regain their human body and be united with 
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Osiris. In fact this final union with and absorption in 
Osiris shows a strikiner resemblance to the absorption in the 
Brahmanic Paratman or the Buddhistic Buddha. As I do 
not believe Buddha to have been an Aryan Indian, this 
question is of importance. - It is highly probable that these 
Indian dogmas did not originate with the Aryans of India, 
and that they can be traced back directly or indirectly to 
those ancient countries. It is also possible that because 
these doctrines were not previously unknown in India, they 
could be more easily spread in this country for the 
vast majority of the Indian population belonged to the 
same race as did the ancient Akkadians and Chaldeans. 
It seems to me to be a matter of great regret that while 
the antique religious and civil history of India have often 
been discussed, no notice has been taken of the bulk of its 
population; in consequence the results of the researches on 
these points have not been very satisfactory. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

On Brahman. 

The legends concerning Prajdpaii and Brahman have 
often a striking resemblance, and the latter occupies even¬ 
tually the position of the former. Brahman was born in a 
golden egg and arose from the waters. At the time of the 
deluge he assumed the form of a fish, and as a boar he 
raised the earth from the waters. To him belonged origin¬ 
ally the name of Narayana, which was afterwards applied 
to Vision. As creator he became the head of the Trimurti, 
a dogma probably unknown to Yaska, but already discussed 
at the time of Buddha, though finally developed at a sub¬ 
sequent period. His colleagues in the trinity, expressed 
by the mystic syllable Om, are Visiiu and Siva. These 
three gods are respectively regarded as the representatives 
of the three natural qualities (gunas), sattva, goodness^ rajas, 
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passion^ and tamos, darkness. Brahman represents rajas, 
the creating power, Visnu preserves by sattva, goodness or 
indifference, and Rudra or Agni filled with tamas person¬ 
ates time or the destroyer. Yet, as creation involves pre¬ 
servation and destruction, and as each is indispensable to 
the other, true Brahmanism does not admit that any one 
member of the trinity is superior to the others. No man 
should attempt to create a division between the three gods, 
who does so, goes to Hell. Indeed some go further and 
assert that whichever of the three is Visnu, is at the same 
time Siva and Brahman, and that any one of the three gods 
reciprocally includes the remaining two.® 

In consequence of his abstract origin and philosophical 
appearance and through his position of creator. Brahman 
always lacked the popularity which was enjoyed by his 
more attractive colleagues. In the Mahabharata, however. 
Brahman is still the creator of the world, he is eternal, 
sacred, and omniscient; he teaches, advises, and governs 
the gods. He regulates all institutions and arranges the 


® Compare such well known verses as : “ Avayor antaram nasti sabdair 
anyair jagatpate,’* or “ Sivaya Visiiurupaya Sivariipaya Visnave,’* or : 
Tvam evanyo Sivoktena margena Sivarupinam bahvacarya vibhedena, 
Bhagavan, samupasate (Bhagavata). 

See also Devihhdgavata, III, 6, 54—56 : 

54. Ye vibhedam kari^yanti manava mndhacctasab, 
nirayam te gamisyanti vibhodannatra sarnsaya|;i. 

65. Yd Harih sa Sivah sak^at yah Sivah sa svayam Harih 
etayor bhedam atisthan narakaya bhavet narah. 

66. Tathaiva Dmhiiio judyo natra karya yic^ana, 
aparo gniaabhedd’sti srnu Visno bravimi tc. 

One of the three qualities prevails in each god, the other two are sub¬ 
ordinate ; thus rajas does prevail in Brahman, sattva in Visnu and tamas 
in Siva. Compare ibidem, si. 57 and 66. 

57. Mukhyah sattvagunalp te’stu paramatmavicintane 
gaunatve’ pi parau khyatau rajogunatamoguiiau. 

66. Mukhyah tamdgunaste’stu gaunau sattvarajdgunau (applying 
to Siva). 

See further ibidem, slokas 32, 39 and 44. 
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rules concerning sacrifice and penance, marriage and caste, 
and the position of kings and subjects. 

Notwithstanding that Brahman was originally superior 
both to Visiiu and to &va, who as Rudra sprang, according 
to a legend, from the forehead of Brahman, the adherents of 
these gods deny his supremacy. Yet, it is diflScult to arrive 
at a final decision on this subject as the legendary evidence 
is so defective. Brahman is thus represented as rising 
from the lotus which grew from the navel of Visjju, while 
the worshippers of Siva contend that Brahman was created 
by Siva, that he acted as Siva^s charioteer and worships 
Siva and the Linga. At another time he interfered in a 
dispute between Visrju and Rudra, and persuaded the 
excited gods to allow Siva a share at the sacrifices. The 
Prajapatis, whose names and number are variously recorded, 
are known as his mind-born sons, and appear to be identical 
with the ten Maharsis. These latter are mentioned as the 
progenitors of men while the PurusasQkta gives another 
account of this subject. 

Vac, Speech, his daughter, became the object of his 
love and as Sarasvatl his wife."^ In fact this sinful attach¬ 
ment of Brahman became the doom of his supremacy, 
and caused the ascendancy of Visnu and Siva. By gazing 
intently at his charming daughter, he obtained five heads, 
but lost} the topmost for this unchaste love by the hand of 
Siva, and is henceforth called the four-faced or caturmukha. 
His four heads, each of which wears a crown, are also 
explained as corresponding to the four Vedas. On his fore¬ 
head he has the mark of musk {kasturi ); in his hairlooks 


’ Sarasvati is described in Tevibhagavata III, 6, 31—35 and in IX, 
1, 29—37. Another wife of Brahman Savitri is by some regarded as the 
deified sacred prayer which is known as the Qayatrl (Hgveda III, 62,10); 
about Savitri read also Devibhagavata IX, 1, 38—43. Sarasvatl is called 
in the Vaijayanti, p. 3, line 18 ; Vag Vani Bharati Bha?a Gaur Gir Brahmi 
SaraBvati. 
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he wears strings of pearls, in his four hands he wears 
respectively the Veda, a sacrificial ladle, a rosary, and an 
earthen waterpot. His colour is tawny. He sits on a 
lotus, and rides on a swan. Many names are given to 
Brahman and according to his worshippers he also possesses 
a thousand names. ^ I need not add that these legends 
are also explained from an esoteric standpoint. 

With these few remarks concerning the earlier accounts 
of Brahman, I shall now pass to his present position. 
Many of the legends concerning all these three gods of the 
Trimurti are of ancient origin, while others certainly point 
to a more modern invention. In some cases it may be 
possible to explain their source and to account for their 
raison d'etre. As India has since time immemorial been 
chiefly peopled with two races, the Gauda-Dravidian and 
the Aryan, we need not wonder that, when these two began 
to intermix, each became acquainted with the religious 
beliefs of their neighbours and adopted in a more or less 
modified form some of their gods and dogmas. This circum¬ 
stance explains the fact why so many Gauda-Dravidian 
elements arc found in the modern Hindu worship. 

And such an influence wo can also trace in the modern 
worship of 13rahmau. I have previously mentioned that he 
lost his fifth face on account of his unnatural conduct 
towards his daughter, but later legends contend, that it was 
at the instigation of Parvati, who could not distinguish 


“ In the Vaijayanti, p. 3, are jyiven the following lines: 

Brahma VidhSta Visvatma Dhiita Srasta Frajapatih, 

Hiraiiyagarblid IlruhiHo Virincah Kah Catnrmukhah, 

Padmasanah Surajyesthah Cirajivi Sanatanah, 

Satauandah Satadhrtih Svayambhuh Sarvatdmukliah, 

Paramesthi Visvarotiih Piirnsd Hamsavahaiiah. 

Other names are: Abjayoiii, Aja, Ananta, Atmabhii, Caturvaktra, 
Jagatsrastr, Jiianin, Kamalayuiii, Kamahvsana, Lokakartr, Ldkakxt, 
LokeSa, Padmaja, Sarvalokakrt, Savitripati, Vara, Vidhi, Visvasrj, Vedhas, 
&o. The Buddhists call him also Satampati. 
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Brahman from her own five-faced husband, or because 
Brahman told a lie. He is therefore now generally repre¬ 
sented with four faces.The Skandapurana relates that 
Siva cursed Brahman for his untruthful assertion of having 

A 

seen the end of Siva, and for producing in confirmation of 
this lie a Ketaki flower as a witness. The original judg¬ 
ment that Brahman was henceforth nowhere to be wor¬ 
shipped was on Brahman^s appeal mitigated, and his 
worship was allowed on all auspicious occasions, and at all 
initiatory ceremonies and Soma sacrifices.^ 

Present Worship op Brahman. 

In consequence of the disgrace he incurred, as is now 
generally averred, or perhaps owing to liis abstract and 
unapproachable position as creator, Brahman does not 
receive anything like the attention which is paid to Visnu 
and Siva. 1'here exists also a proverb among the people 
that a man who has no house, says : have no house like 

Brahmau.^^ On the other hand it is a peculiar circumstance 
worth mentioning that the principal festival of every temple 


“ Seo beginning of note 16, on page 297. 

The curse was : Y’atrakutriipilokc’smin apfljyo bhava, padmaja. 

This was modified to : 

Subhakaryesu sarvesu pratidTks5dhvaresii ca, 

Piijyo bhava, caturvaktra, madvaco nanyatha bhavet. 

In consequence Brahman is revered as guardinn of the sacrifice at all 
yiigas, vratas, marriages, funerals and annual ceremonies during the pre¬ 
liminary ceremonies. The real proceedings begin after Brahman has been 
worshiped with the words Brahmanam tvam vpiimahe. The Brahman 
who acts as Brahman is provided with a seat, and betel nut, flowers, sandal 
and cloths are presented to him, but no incense is burnt in his favor, nor 
are lamps lighted, nor eatables presented, nor are fans, umbrellas, camphor, 
mirrors or flags allowed. The presence of Brahman v'ho must bo represent¬ 
ed by a Brahman who knows the Veda, is necessary in order to superintend 
and help the Purohita in the correct recital of the mantras and the 
up-keep of the fire. In fact Brahman is the guardian of the sacrifice. 

§iva also cursed the Ketaki flower, but this curse concerns only Siva, 
for the flower is still worshipped in honor of Visnu, Laksmi, and even of 
Parvati. 
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is called Brahmotsava. It is moreover wrong to assert 
that Brahman is only revered in one place in the whole of 
India, i.e., near the Puskara lake in Ajmere. The local 
legend there says, that the god Brahman left once his 
Satyaloka to perform a sacrifice in this mundane region, 
but forgot to invito his consort Sarasvati, Enraged at 
this discourtesy, she did not follow her husband. When 
Brahman had finished all the necessary preparations, and 
was ready to perform the Sahkalpa, while the gods and 
Rsis stood before the sacrificial fire, he observed to his sur¬ 
prise that his wife was not present. As the priests refused 
to go on with the sacrifice, because Brahman had not his 
wife by his side, Brahman requested Indra to fetch, as 
quickly as possible, an unmarried girl to take the place of 
his wife. Indra returned with a Sudra girl, whom Brahman 
purified by letting her ])ass from the mouth through the 
alimentary canal of the celestial cow Kdmadhemi. He then 
called her Gayatrl, made her his partner and performed 
the sacrifice. Opposite to the temple of Brahman lies a 
large and deep tank, whose waters arc credited with 
miraculous qualities. If the shadow of a woman falls 
during her menstrual jocriod on the waters of this tank 
(imshara), it turns red and keeps this colour until purified 
by mantras. Brahman is in this place worshipped by his 
thousand names and the same formalities which are observed 
in the temples of Visnu and Siva are also adhered to in this 
temple of Brahman.^ ^ 


This report was communicated to mo indirectly by a Brahman 
who had visited Pushkar. See AnnaU and Antiquities of Rajasthan by 
Lient.-Colonel James Tod, London, 1829, Vol. I, pp. 773—75. ** Poshkur is 
the most sacred lake in India ; that of Mansurwar in Thibet may alone 
compete with it in this respect. By far tlie most conspicuous edifice is the 
shrine of the creator Brihma. This is the sole tabernacle dedicated to the 
One Ood which I ever saw or heard of in India. The statue is quadriferous 
and what struck me as not a little curious was that the sifcra, or pinnacle 
of the temple, is surmounted by a cross,’* Read also the Rajputana 
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It is very peculiar that this renowned and ancient place 
of worship is connected like the temples at Melkota, Puri, 


Gazetteer^ Vol. II, pp. 67—71, which contains a full description of the 
legend; from it I have extracted the following; “ Pushkar is a celebrated 
place of pilgrimage, and tho great sanctity of its lake equalled, according 
to Colonel Tod, only by that of Manusarowar in Thibet, is due to tho 
belief that hero Brahma performed tho yajna, and that the Sarasvati here 
reappears in five streams. Tho legends connected with those two beliefs 
maybe found in the Fimhlcar Mahatmya of tho Padma Purana. Brahma 
was perplexed as to where he should perform the sacrifice according to 
the Vedas, as ho had no temple on earth like other deities. As he reflect¬ 
ed, tho lotus fell from his hand, and he determined to perform his sacrifice 
wherever it fell. Tho lotus, rebounding, struck tlui earth in three places. 
Water issued from all three, and Brahma, descending, called the name of 
the place Pushkar, after tho lotus. (Tho holy ground extends for one 
yojam round tho largest lake, called JyesJU PushJ>:a)\ The second lake is 
tho Madhya PuMar^ near the tank, now called Suda liai. Tho third lake 
is tho Kanisht Pushkar^ which is now generally called Burka Pushkar. 
The middle lake is very small, and there are no buildings round it or 
round the third lake.) Brahma then collected all tho gods, and on the 
11th day of the bright half of Klrtik, everything was ready. Each god 
and rishi had his own special duty assigned to him, and Brahma stood 
with a jar of amrit on his head. Tho sacrifice, however, could not begin 
until Savitri appeared, and she refused to come without Lakslimi, Parvati 
and Indrani, whom Pavan had been sent to summon. On hearing of her 
refusal, Brahma became enraged and said to Indra: “ Search mo out 
a girl that 1 may marry her and commence the sacrifice, for the jar of 
amrii weighs heavy on my head.” Indra accordingly went, but found 
none except a Gujar’s daughter whom he purified by passing her through 
the body of a cow, and then, bringing lier to Brahma, told what he had 
done. Vishnu observed—“ Brahmans and cows are in reality identical; 
you have taken her from tho womb of a cow, and this may bo considered 
a second birth.” Shiva added that, as she had passed through a cow, she 
should be called Gayatri. The Brahmans agreed that tho sacrifice might 
'now proceed, and Brahma, having married Gayatri and having enjoined 
silence on her, placed on her head tho jar of amrit, and the yajna com¬ 
menced. (The imago of Gayatri may bo seen in the temple of Brahma, 
close to that of Brahma himself.) The sacrifice, however, was soon inter¬ 
rupted by a naked man who appeared crying ‘ Atmat! Atmat! * and who, 
at the instigation of Shiva, threw a skull into the sacrificial ground. When 
it was attempted to remove the skull, two appeared in its place, and the whole 
ground gradually became covered with skulls; till Shiva, at Brahma’s 
request, finally agreed to remove them on condition that he should have a 
temple at Pushkar, there to bo worshipped under the name of Atmaheswar, 
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and Trivandrum with the lower classes, and that the 
Pokharna Brahmans are according to tradition Beldars^ who 

Meanwhile a number of BrahmauS) all ugly men, arrived from the Dakhin. 
As they bathed in the lake, their forms changed into those of handsome 
men j and the ghat at which they bathed, called Surilp Ghat, is the resort 
of pilgrims on the 11th day of Kaitik. On the morning of the 12th day 
the Brahmans came to Brahma and asked where they were to bathe. He 
directed them to bathe in the Prachi Sarasvati, the stream which passes 
by the village of Hokranj and it is explained how the Sarasvati, after 
disappearing underground to escape the heat of the lire which she is carry¬ 
ing to the sea, reappears in live channels (as Siiprabhn which falls into 
Jyesht Puslikar, S^tdha which falls into Madhya Pushkar, Kanlai which 
falls into Kanisht iPushkar, Na7}da which ilows past Nand, and Prnchi 
which passes by Ilokran), in the sacred soil of Pushkar, how tw'o of these 
meet at Nand, five miles from Pushkar ; and how from the junction, the 
river, thereafter called the Lilni, proceeds to tho sea. The sacrifice was 
disturbed this day by Batu Brahman, who let loose a snake among the 
Brahmans. The reptile coiled itself round Bhrigu Rishi, whoso son 
imprecated a curse against Batu that he might become a lake. Batu, 
going to his grandfather Brahma, w'as consoled by tho promise that he 
should bo tho founder of the ninth order of snakes, and was directed to 
go to Nagpaliar, where bo should receive wrorship on the fifth day of tho 
dark half of Smvan at tho place called the Nagkand. Tho sacrifice pro¬ 
ceeded till the 15th each day having its appointed duties; for this day tho 
Brahmans were directed to make a circuit of the lakes and to bathe in 
Gayakup. (Tho virtues of tho tirth of Gaya are said to reside in this 
place, whence tho name.) {Shortly after their return Suvitri appeared, 
greatly incensed at tho disregard w'hich had been shown to her. Brahma 
sought to pacify her, but to no purpose, and she went away in a rage to 
the hill nortli of tho lake where is her temple. Alter the ycjna performed 
by Brahma, Pushkar became so holy that the greatest sinner, by merely 
bathing in it, went to heaven. Heaven became inconveniently crowded, 
and the gods complained that no longer any man regarded them or his 
duty, so easy was it to get to heaven. Brahman agreed accordingly that 
the tirth should only be on earth from tho 11th day of Kiirtik to the full 
moon, and for the remainder of the year he promised to remove tho tirih 
to the air (antariksha). Such is tho legend given in the Pushkar MahaU 
mya,*^ 

Bead also tho short account about the temple of Brahma at Pushkar in 
the Indian Caste by Dr. John Wilson, Bombay, 1877, Vol. I, p. 170. “ The 
Brahmans don't directly compromise themselves by taking care of the 
temple (which in point of fact is under tho charge of Gosavis) ; but they 
lay claim to a share of the offerings at the shrine. The four faces of 
Brahma on the image are uniform, but they have a lengthened chin in the 
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obtained in return for excavating the sacred lake at Push- 
kar or Pokhar the favour of the god and the dignity of 
Brahmans. 

Brahman has still a small but separate temple in Benares, 
and though there are very few temples in Northern India 
in which Brahman is now worshipped, there are not a few 
places in Southern India which possess temples dedicated 
to Brahman, and where he and his wife Sarasvati receive 
similar honors as are offered to Visnu and Siva. 

This is the case for example with the Brahma temple at 
Cebrolu in the Krishna district; which, as I am informed, 
was erected in imitation of the Brahma temple at Jayapu- 
ram or Brahmagaya, a place which is without doubt identical 
with Pushkar. The construction of the present temple at 
CebrOlu is ascribed to the once powerful Rajah Vasireddi 
Vehkatadri Nayudu, Zamindar of Cintapalle, who resided 
both at Amaravati and CebrOlu, and in whose time the 
ruins of the celebrated Buddhist shrine were first discovered 
at Amardvatl. The temple at Cebrolu is situated near a 
pit called Brahinagunda, Vehkatadri in the hope of finding 


place of a board. The temple is exteriorly associated with an image of 
Shiva., with four visible heads placed on a Linga, and must therefore be 
principally frequented by votaries of that God.” 

See I)r. J. Wilson’s Indian Caste, II, p. I7l. “The tradition of 
their origin is singular j it is said that they were Beldiirs, and excavated 
the sacred lake of Pushkar or Pokhar, for which they obtained the favour 
of the deity and the grade of Brahmans, with the title of Pokharna. 
Their chief object of emblematic worship, the Khodnla, a kind of pick-axe 
used in digging, seems to favour this tradition.” Compare also the Raj- 
putana Gazetteer, Vol. II, p. 70. “ They (the Brahmans of Pushkar) say 
they are descended from Parasar, the father of the Veda Vyasa, and that 
like the Mathura Chaubes, their names were omitted when the list of the 
ten Brahmanical tribes was drawn up. They trace their descent, however, 
through one Bopat, and the general belief is that this Bhopat was a Mer. 
Brahmans will not eat with these men, who are found only in Pushkar and 
in a few of the neighbouring towns of Marwar. They are generally called 
Bhojak in the papers which have been given by the Rajas on the appoint¬ 
ment of Furohits.” 
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a treasure began to excavate it, but being disappointed 
in his expectations converted the pit into a water reservoir 
or Koneru, in the midst of which ho built after his return 
from Kasi (Benares) the temple of Brahman, on the model 
of the one he had seen at Jayapuram. He dedicated it to 
Gaturmuhha Brahma Liiigesvarasvami^ the last name being 
added as the temple was erected according to the Siva 
Agama, because the Agama Sastras do not contain measure¬ 
ments for a temple of Brahman. The original name of the 
pit Brahmaguijda appears to favor the idea that previ¬ 
ously to the erection of the temple by Vehkatadri Brahman 
had been worshipped in this district. As the Kaja died 
before the commencement of the first yearns ceremony, his 
death was regarded as a bad omen, and only daily offerings 
are made and lights are kept in this temple, but no peri¬ 
odical feasts or car festivals are observed. Vehkatadri is 
said to have been under a curse for having treacherously 
beheaded 150 Centsu chiefs wlioni he had invited to a feast, 
and the immense sums of money he spent on charitable 
and religious purposes, he regarded as an expiation of his 
atrocious sin.^" 


Cobrolu is also called Caf umulchapuram. This name refers to Brah¬ 
man, but cannot be explained to mean “the city facing the four points of 
the compass” as Mr. Gordon Mackenzie states in his Manual of the Kititna 
District, p. 203 j see also ibidem, pp. 301—13. 

I am indebted for the following description to Mr. G. Campbell, Sub- 
Collector, Guntur, dated the 15th December 1890 “ I was at Chebrolu 

“ yesterday, and had a look at the temple from the edge of the Intnta in 
“ which it stands. The temple is quite a small square building, and is in 
“ a neglected condition. Only one out of the four Dhvajastambas is 
“ standing, and that looks very tottery. This is a rough plan, the square 
“ being the kunta with the temple in the middle, outside being the eight 
“ little shrines to the Dikpalakas. As far as is known o “ o 
“ here, this and the Brahmagaya temple are the only a W o 
“ Brahman temples in India.” a 

Mr. G. Campbell kindly enclosed n report of the Cebrolu temple, 
which had been submitted to him by the late M.R.Ry. D. V. Chelapati 
Bow, Deputy Tashildar of the Ponnur Division. The following is taken 
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An old and still used temple of Brahman exists in Kala- 
hasti in the North Arcot district, I visited it in January 
1886. On the top of the mountain over the temple stands 
a fourfaced statue of Brahman. Popular tradition declares 


from this report:—“ Popular legend states that during the energetic 
“ days of Bajah Vasireddi Venkatadri Naidu he had determined to get rid- 
‘‘ of a tribe of Chentchus who pillaged his Zamindory, and so inviting 160 
“ of the tribe to a feast, he had them all belieaded in the Fort at Chinta- 
“ palli. Remorse overwhelmed him for his treachery, and whenever he sat 
“ down to his meal the grain turned into insects. In order to remove 
“ this curse ho went on a pilgrimage to Benares and other sacred places, 
“ built temples, erected numerous pillars before various shrines, besides 
** making charities. He made Chebrole his second residence, Amaravati 
“ being the first. At this place (Chebrole) there had been a small pit 
called Brahmagundam, about which was said to have been buried gold 
“ grains of immense quantity and a Bhairava idol was fixed to guard the 
“ treasure. Ho (the Zamindar) made excavations for the hidden treasure 
*‘to considerable extent, and liaving at the end been disappointed, he 
“ converted the pit, including the Brahmagunda, into a reservoir called 
Koneru, and in the middle constructed a temple dedicated to the worship 
of Chaturmukha Brahma Lingesvarasvami as such a temple had no exist- 
“ ence elsewhere in this part of the country’', and he gave the name of 
“ Chaturrnukhapuram to the i)laco which has had several other names, 
“ viz., Chebrole, Jayabrole, Tambrapani. The idol is of the following 
“ description: The Lingam was first fixed in a red Chintamani stone most 
“ beautifully carved in the fonn of a lotus (kamalam) of 1,000 petals, 
“ underneath which is a raised seat called Pectarn. On four sides of the 
“ Lingam four separate Brahma images equal in size and equal in all other 
“ respects were carved j each image has two legs and four hands. Of the 
“ four hands two are empty, while of the ocher two, one contains a garland 
“ (japamala) and the other a tumbler (kamandal). The Lingam is about 
“ three inches higher than the Brahma images. The temple has four 
“ gates. On the four sides and corners of the reservoir eight small temples 
were built for the worship of the following deities:!. North, Venu 
“ Gopalasvami, and his Ammavaru, North-east j 2. South, Kanganayakulu, 
“ and his Ammavaru Nanchari, South-east; 3. East, Chandramaulesvara' 
“ svami, and his Ammavaru, South-east j 4. West, Sahasra Lingesvara- 
“ svami, and his Ammavaru, North-east. (Mr. Campbell assigns these 
“ 8 temples to the Dikpalakas, which is very possible.) The Ammavaru 
“ temples are falling down and the pillars of gilt fixed on the four sides 
“ of the Brahma temple are in ruins. The temxde has an endowment 
“ of Ac. 29, 90 Ch. The title deeds bear the name of Chaturmukha Brahma 
Lingesvarasvami. The worshippers are Pujaris and worship Brahma with 
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that this hill is really the Sivanandanilayay the highest 
peak of the Kailasa, which Brahman transferred in ancient 
times to Kalahasti. Of the four faces of Brahman the one 
which looks towards the south has fangs instead of teeth. 


** Namakam, Cbamakam and with Sivanamamuln after the Smarta fashion. 
“ No kind of periodical and car festivals are celebrated except making 
** daily offerings and lightings, &c. The non-celebration is said to be due 
“ to the bad omen, as the Zamindar who constructed the temple and the 
“ car at a great cost having died before the commencement of the first 
“ year's ceremony. 

I hear there is another Brahma temple at Jayapuram in the north. It 
“ is called Brahmagaya. Tho temple there is said to be in a tank. 

“ Brahma images similar to those at Ohebrole were carved on a Lingam 
“and worshipped. Vonkatadri Naidu appears to have built the temple 
“ after he had seen the one at Jayapuram when he went to Benares on 
“ pilgrimage and named the place Chaturmukham, meaning Brahmapuram. 
“ I doubt therefore that Chaturraukhapuram means the city facing the 
“four points of the compass, as Mr. Mackenzie calls it." (I had intimated 
this previously as my opinion in a letter to Mr. Campbell.) 

“ The addition Lingosvarasvami to Brahma appears to have been added 
“ for the following reason. Temples are built according to tho Agama 
“ Sastram, which treats of tho measurement of the several temples. This 
“ Sastram is of four sorts with regard to Siva, Vishnu, Sakti and 
“ Ganapati. No Agamam is known to exist which treats of measurements 
“ regarding temples dedicated to Brahma, and hence no temple of such 
“sort has been constructed; but Venkatadri Naidu having the vanity to 
“ excel the other Rajahs in charity and in tho construction of temples, con- 
“ structed this templo partly arbitrarily and partly with Siva Agamam and 
“ made the addition Lingosvarasvami to Brahma. ” 

It is probable that there was originally at Cebrolu an old Brahma 
temple, and that Vehkatiidri rebuilt this shrine to revive the worship. 
With respect to the templo at Jayapuram, whose construction was imi¬ 
tated by tho Rjijah of Cebrolu, it is not clear which Jayapura (Jaipur) 
is meant. There is a well known town of this name in the Vizagapatam 
District, and another rather more famous place of the same name lies in 
Rajaputdna not far from the above-mentioned Pushkar in the Ajmere Dis¬ 
trict where tho famous Brahma temple is situated. This temple is most 
probably the one alluded in the above printed report. 

It must also not bo forgotten that a Brahma temple exists at Benares 
and that Venkaludri visited this town previously to his building the Brahma 
temple at Cebrolu. Ilis death prevented that a special Brahma worship 
was introduced, and was the cause of the adoption of the Smarta cere¬ 
monial. Raja Vasire^jdi Venkatadri Nayueju died in 1816. 

39 
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Special priests perform daily the prescribed worship in this 
Brahmadevalaya whose idol goes by the name of Mar^ihar- 
nikesvara. 

In Kuttanur near Mayavaram the temples of Brahman 
and Sarasvatl face each other, and Brahman priests wor¬ 
ship these two gods as Visnu and Laksmi, or Siva and 
Parvatl are adored in their respective pagodas, A big 
temple of Brahman, I am told, exists at Tiruvannamalai and 
one devoted to Sarasvatl as Jndnamhika is 2 bt Tiruvalur.^^ 
Vedaranyam possesses likewise a temple dedicated to the 
same goddess. Brahman^s image occupies an honored place 
in the temple of Kodumudi near Erode, at TirukkandiyQr 
near Tiruvadi, in the Uttamarkovil near Srirahgam, at 
Salyamangalam and Kila Valuttur near Aiyampettai in the 
Tanjore district, at KumbhakOnam and elsewhere. Some 
contend that there is an image of Brahman in every temple 
of Siva at the place where the purified water, poured out 
over the head of Siva, or over the lihga inside, escapes 
through the channel. ^ ® 

On the Brahmabhuta. 

Among the population on the West coast, especially 
among the Tulus, where the devil-worship prevails. Brah¬ 
man is not only revered as a god, but also as a spirit or 
Bhuta. In fact all castes worship him, and he is universally 
adored; he has in reality his special place of worship in 

^ * This shrine at Tiruvalar must not be mistaken for that dedicated to 
Kamalamba, which belongs to the Tyagarajasvami temple, within whose 
precincts is also a famous well, known as Sarasvatitirtham. 

* • A temple covered in the sand near the confluence of the Kaveri and 
Amaravati not far off from Karur, is by some ascribed to Brahman, by 
others to Siva. According to a legend the god Yaradarajasvamin in 
KahcTpuram arose from the flames of a sacrifice performed by Brahman 
over the Hastisaila, on which the present garbhagrha stands. 

I am indebted for a great part of this information concerning the wor¬ 
ship of Brahman in South India to my former pupil and young friend 
Mr. Na<]adur V. Defiikacaryar, m.a. 
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nearly every big landed estate. At Sirva, Brahman is 
represented with four heads, his image is about 2 feet high 
and is made of Pancalbha or the five metals, gold, silver, 
copper, tin and lead. He rides on the goose or haihsa in the 
usual position, one of his hands holding a water jar, while 
the other has a rosary or japamald, and the two remain¬ 
ing are folded on the chest and contain the Salagrama. 
The officiating Brahman or bhatfa enters the temple daily 
after his bath with a water jar and pours the water over 
the image. He then fills, while muttering the usual mantras^ 
the holy sahklia with water and sprinkles the latter over the 
image. This done, he puts sandal and a garland on 
the head of the idol and offers some cooked rice to the god* 
These ceremonies occupy about three hours. The evening 
service is the same but only shorter, it lasts about two hours. 
The neighbouring Brahmans and Sodras celebrate every 
year a great festival, during which the image of Brahman 
is carried about within the precints of the temple and a 
special pQja is performed.'^ 

The Kev. Oh. Gojar at Sirva near Udapi, gave the following in¬ 
formation to Bev. G. Ritter who sent me this report in German through 
the Rev. F. Kittel:—** Bine halhe Stunde westlich von Schirwa steht in 
einem Thai, Warasare geiiannt, ein Tempel, in welchem ein Bild Brahmas^ 
der 4 Gesichter hat, angebetet wird. Basselbe ist gegen 2* hoch and besteht 
aus Pantsohaloha. Brahma sitzt da auf dem Vogel Hamsa. Zwei seiner 
Hande hebt er zur Achsel empor, in der einen ein Wassergefass, in der 
andern einen Rosenkrauz (Japamala) haltend. Die beiden andern Hande 
hat er vor seiner Brust gefaltet and halt zugleich darin den heiligen Stein 
(Salagrama). Der dienstthuende Brahmano (Bhatta) geht taglich nach 
seinem tiblichen Bad mit einem Wassergefass in den Tempel und giesat 
das Wasser iiber das Bild. Dann fullt er, wahrend er Shastras hersagt 
seine heilige Muschel {shanka genannt) -mit Wasser und sprengt dasselbe 
auf das Bild. Hierauf legteretwas Sandalholz (mehl ?) und einen Blu- 
menkranz auf des Gotzen Kopf und sotzt ihm eine Portion gekochten Reises 
vor. AUes dies nimt jeden Morgen 3 Stundeii in Anspruoh. Den Abend- 
dienst, der dem des Morgens fast gleich ist, absolviert er in 2 Stunden. 
Aosserdem kommen die Tempelvorsteher, die benaohbarten Brahmanen 
und auoh eine Anzahl Shudrae alijihrlioh einmal bier zu einen Fest lusam- 
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The Brahma-image in the temple at Kuhjar has only 
three faces, and is therefore regarded by some as a repre¬ 
sentation of a Brahmabhuta. 

The Brahmabhota must not be confounded with a Brah- 
marahsasa, the latter being the evil spirit of a dead Brah¬ 
man. 

Wherever the divine nature of Brahman prevails, Brah¬ 
mans perform the worship, even dancing at his service, while 
low caste persons generally dance in honor of the Brahama- 
bhutas. The festival of the superior Brahman is called a 
man^alay while that of a Brahmabhuta or of every bhota is 
known as a/co/a. The drawing on the floor for sucha wandaZa 
consists of black, white, red, green, and yellow colours and is 
made by the Jakkedilkulus who occupy in consequence at 

men. Bei dieser Gelegenhoifc wird das Brahmabild in Tempelhof hcrutnge- 
tragennnd oin besonderor Puja (Anbetung) wird verrichtet. 

** Soloho Brahmabilder finden sich im Odapi-bezirk j noch einige, z. B., 
in Kanjar, Bolle, Nandolige, &c. Docli ist zu boiuerken, dass z. B. das 
Bild in Kanjar nur 3 Gesichter hat, und darum mchr als Brahmabhuta 
betraclitet wird. Der lierunter geschlagone 4to Kopf des Brahma, so 
wird erziihlt, habe zu Parameshvarti gefleht, der ihm dann rieht auf die 
Krde herabznsteigen und sich den Bhutas anzuscbliessen. So seien die 
Brahmabhutas entstanden. Ein solcher hat inenschliche Gestalt und 
reitet auf einem Pferd ein Schwert in seiner rechten Hand haltend. Er 
wird taglich von Brahmanen, aber auch von Sliudras angebetet. Die 
Shastras, die dabei gebraucht wcrden, sind aber verschieden von denen, 
welche man fiir den Brahma-Gott bonutzt. Es wird ihm nur ur ^kochter 
Reis vorgesctzt; aber auch sein Kopf wird mit Sandelholz ui* ’nmen 
bestreut, auch wird Rauchwerk vor ihm verbrannt. See Note 20 on 

** Ausserdem gibt es Brahmabilder die von den Rischis herstam. 
Bollen, und darum regelmassig verohrt werden. Forner finden sich n 
und dort gestaltlose Brahmnsteine, bei w’elchen jedoch kein tagliober 
Dienst stattfindet ; z. B., Stunden westlich von Udapi ist ein solcher 
Stein, zu welchem vielleicht das Jahr einmal ein Vishnubild gohracht un'd 
dort verehrt wid. Sie sind meist mit Naga-steinen vereint und werden 
nie fiir den Brahmgott, sondern nur fiir Brahmabhuten angesehen. 
Auch in den gewbhnlichen Bhutatempeln findot sich der Brahmabhuta, 
genannt Berme. 

Als Grund der Verehrung das gestiirzten Brahms wird geltend gemaoht) 
das die altei Rishis gleichfalls nach seinem Fall ihn anbeteten.’* 
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present a respectable position, but who were originally 
Holeyas or Paraiyas. Everything else for the maijidala is 
done by Brahmans. A Brahman becomes possessed of 
Brahman and to him he vouchsafes his oracles. The offering 
or ball consists of fruits and various condiments. Brahman 
is addressed as Svami Bermere, and not like the other gods 
as Svami Devere. The people pray to him as follows: 
We have been remiss in thy worship, spare us; remove gra¬ 
ciously from us all evil, give us health for our body, increase 
our wealth in the house and on the field. - The Brahman 
then makes his puja, and recites the following mantram : 
" TJddi! I revere the sunlike, three-eyed Naraya:pa, who is 
shining with the ornament of the serpent-prince, who is 
honoured by the skull held in his hand, who is armed with 
a chisel and a white lotus, who has anklets provided with 
golden bells and who is facing (me), the lord of the Bhotas, 
who removes fear, has four faces and is called Brahman.^ ^ 


“ Uddi, ’bhaskarasannihham trinayanamnarayanam nagendrabhusdj- 
jvalam hastddattalcapdlamahitam ivetahjatankayudham JcdncanaJcihkininupu- 
ritasanmukham hhutHam hhayaharam caturdnanam brahmahhidhdnam 
hhaje:* 

Rov. M. Sohaiblo writes from Karkal; “ Ueber den Ursprung des Brahma, 
im Volksmnnde Berme, wegeri seiner Verwandtschaft mit den Nagas oft 
auch Naga-Brahma genannt, sagen die Lente ; in alten Zeiten hiitton 
Brahma and Shiwa 5 Angesichier besessen. Um ihrer Aehnlichkeit willen 
sei einstens Schiwas Weib, Parwati, einmal bei ihrem Erscheinen in einer 
Gotterversammiung in grosse Verlegonheit geraien, da sie, ausser Stande, 
ihren Gemahl und Brahma von einanderzn nnterscheiden, nicht gewusst 
habe, zu welohem von beiden sie sich setzen solle. Schiwa, dor ihre Ver- 
legenheit und den Grund derselben erkanute, hieb, um ihr ins ktinftige 
derartiges zu ersparen, dem Brahma ein Haupt ab. Als dieses hieranf 
den Schiwa iiber die Art and Weise seiner Weiterexistenz nm Rat und 
Hilfe anging, erhielt es die Weisung sich unter seine Ganas zu begeben, 
auf die Erde zu gehen, die Menschen zu plagen und so sich seinen Unter- 
halt zu verschaffen und seine Fortexistenz zu sichern.” 

“ Brahma geniesst allgemeine Verehrung von alien Kasten. Die Leute 
halten ihn fur den Urheber von Augenentzundung Hautauschlag und 
hauptsachlich /on Kinderlosigkeit. In Nandolige und Mala hat er zwei 
grossere Tempeli dech stehen diese ihrer Grosse nach in keinerle^ 
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The worship of Brahman and his eventual absorption into 
a BrahmabhOta shows the influence which the aboriginal 
inhabitants of India exercised over the Aryan invaders. 
Brahman becomes half god, half bhota; he is regarded as 
such inferior to a nagay but superior to the common bhuta, 
A legend asserts that the fifth head of Brahman, after being 

Verhaltniss zu anderen grosson Hindutempeln. Sonst finden sioh kleine 
Tempelchen, Brahmasthana oder Bermeregunda genannt auf dem Gute 
nahezu jedes grdaseren Gutsbesitzers, der eignen Grand und Boden hat. 
In dem Nandolige Jempel findet sich kein Bild, in dem in Mala dagegen ist 
Brahma aus Stein gehauen, in Menschengestalt auf einem Fferde reitend 
dargestellt. Die ubrigen fast zahllosen kleinen Tempelchen enthalten 
entweder ebenfalls Brahma in Menschengestalt, oder aber auch nur einen 
rohen oder nur ganz oberflachlich behauenen Stein, Bei dem Nandolige- 
Tempol findet jahrlich im Zusammenhang mit einem Bhuten und einem 
Gotzenfest ein grosseres Fest statt, zu dem Leute von nahe und fern 
gewallfahrtet kommen um dem Brahma ihre Geliidbe, die sie ihm in den 
Tagon der Krankheit gelobt hatten, zu entrichten. Sonst findet an jedem 
Sankranti ein Puja statt. In dem Mala-Tempel wird tiiglich Puja gemacht, 
das am Freitag einen etwas feierlichern Character tragt. Die gleiche 
Ordnung fand ioh in Mudar^ wo dem Brahma, der dort ganz im Freien 
kampirt, und bloss in einem wenig behauenen Granitstein dargestellt ist, 
ebenfalls taglichen Dienst verrichtet wird. In den oben erwahnten vielen 
kleinen Tempelchen wird nur alle Monate geopfert; nur im Monat Sona 
taglich Oder einige Male in der Woche. Beim Puja wird eiue Lampe 
angezundet, Blumen, Beis und Sandelholzpulver vorgesetzt. Seinem Wesen 
nach ist dieser Brahma halb Gott, halb Bhuta. £r steht niedriger als die 
Nagas und hoher als die Bhutas. In seiner Eigenschaft als Gott kann nur 
der Brahmane ihm Puja machen und ergreift er bei Festlichkeiten nur 
von diesem Besitz, aber nie von einem andern niedern Kastenmann. 
Wahrend dem Bhuten ein kblaj wird dem Brahma ein sogenanntes Mandala 
Oder Bamiadabali dargebraoht. Die Zeichnung zu diesem Mandala hat 
eine urspriinglich niedere, jetzt aber duroh ihren Dienst zu Ansehen 
gekommene Kaste (die Jdkkedakulu) auf dem Boden vor dem Tempel zu 
entwerfen, wobei 6 Farben, schwarz, weiss, rot, griin und gelb zur Verwen- 
dung koinmen. Das Uebrige bei dem Mandala kann nur ein Brahmane 
besorgen, von dem der Brahma Besitz ergreift und dann Orakel gibt. Das 
hali besteht in einer Darbringung von Friichten und verschiedenen 
Gewurzen. Beim Gebet zu diesem Brahma sagen die Leute: * Wir fehlen 
gar viel in deiner Verehrung, verzeihe. Wende gn&dig alles Uebel ab, 
gib Gesundheit dem Leib und mehre den Beiohthum im Haas and auf 
dem Feld.’ Die Anrede lautet nicht wie bei den Qdttem— Sv&mi devtre 
•andern SvanU hermtre* 
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cut off, prayed to Paramesvara, who advised it to descend 
to the earth and to associate with the bhotas. According 
to a Tulu tradition the present Brahman (Bermere, Berume, 
Baruma, Berma or Bomma) is only a portion of Brahman 
united with the serpent god (naga devaru). Siva is said to 
have been jealous because Brahman had four faces and 
eight eyes, while he had only three. He therefore cut off 
one of these four heads, and when this head asked him 
what he should do, Siva told him to unite itself with the 
serpent {ndga ), torment mankind and to extort thus offer¬ 
ings from them. In Badakay Lokanad Brahman^s head 
appeared first as a naga, and there it was worshipped. 
When I was visiting the Buddha temple at Kotahenu, a 
suburb of Colombo, I saw a figure of Brahman with three 
heads which I originally took to have four heads, the fourth 
being behind and thus of course invisible. But the temple- 
servant particularly declared that Brahman had only three 
heads, one representing the past, the other the present, and 
the third the future.^ ® This legend I heard also confirmed 
by other Ceylonese Buddhists, At Kandy in the Maligava 
Temple or the Shrine of the Sacred Tooth is a picture of 
Brahman as Mahdhrahmaraja^ or as king of heaven—known 
as Brahmaloka or Satyaloka.' ® He has only one head, and 


' ® Tivata is one of the Ceylonese names of Brahman. Its meaning and 
derivation are not clearly known. It can be connected with the Sanskrit 
words trivrtta (trivrt) and trivaktra. The High Priest of Adam’s Peak 
and President of the Vidyodaya College in Colombo, Hikkoduwe Suman- 
gala Terunnanse, thinks that it is derived from trivrtta, and explains it as 
denoting Karmavrttaj Ktesavrtta and Vipnkavrtta. If vata stands for 
vaktray trivaktra would mean three-faced. 

' ® According to Hindu cosmology there exist fourteen worlds, seven above 
and seven below the earth. The highest and best world Satyaloka is 
under the rule of Brahman, and is therefore also called Brahmaloka, while 
it is at times also assigned to Siva and then named Sivaloka ; the Kurma- 
puiAna identifies Brahmaloka also with a Visnuloka. The lowest and 
worst world is Tatalay it is under the rule of Varna, and hence also known 
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one-headed he also appears in the neighbouring Mahadevale 
temple. Biesdes the statue of Buddha there are in this 
shrine the images of Visnu and of Siva, respectively on the 
left and right hand side of the entrance door, and a one¬ 
headed Brahman is painted standing on the left side on the 
wall near Buddha. On my asking for an explanation, I 
was told that this one-headed Brahman represents the 
present time. The existence of a one-headed Brahman is 

as Yamaloka. The seven nether worlds are 1. Atala^ 2. VitalayZ, Sutalaj 
4. Rasatala^ 5. Talatala, 6. Mahatala and 7. Pathlay (the 4th, 5th and_6th 
hells are also respectively called 4. Nitala, 5 Dharatala and Mahatala, and 
6. Talatala). It is perhaps worth noticing that also other sects, e.g.y the 
Mnhammedans believe in the existence of seven hells. The seven upper 
worlds are 1. BhUrldlcay the earth, occupied by men, 2. Bhuvarlbkay the 
space between earth and sun, occupied by Munis, Siddhas, &c., 3. Suvar- 
Ibka (8varlbka)y or Devalbka, between the sun and the polostar, or Dhruva, 
heaven of Indra with the 330,000,000 gods. The Visnupuraria calls it the 
abode of Visnu, where Dharma, Dhruva and the Yogis reside. 4. Mahar- 
Ibka extends one krore of yojanas beyond the polestar, residence of Bhrgu 
and of other sages, who survive the annihilation of the three lower 
worlds, 6. Janalbka (Janblbka) occupied by the mind-born sons of Brah¬ 
man as Sanandana, the JRsis, and the demigods. 6. Tapblb ka is the resi¬ 
dence of the Vairagis, and 7. Satyalbka (Brahmaloka) is the abode of 
Brahman, whoever reaches this heaven is exempted from further birth. 
The first of these three upper worlds are destroyed at the end of a Kalpa 
or a day of Brahman, though the fourth outlasts the kalpa^ it remains 
uninhabited during the conflagration raging below, for no one can endure 
the heat and its occupants repair to the next or Janoloka. The last three 
are annihilated at the end of the life or the 100th year of Brahman. The 
DevibhSgavata (IX, III, 8, flf.) contends that the Brahmanda contains 
the seven nether and the seven upper worlds, which at the time of a 
general destruction become a watery bubble. The Vaikuntha and Goloka- 
heavens, which lie beyond the Brahmanda, and are eternal, remain intact. 
Each of these fourteen worlds is 50,000,000,000,000,000 miles long and 
25,000,000,000,000,000 miles broad. The fourteen worlds occupy therefore 
a space of 17,500 Quinquillions of square miles. The mountain Mahameru 
passes through all these 14 worlds. There are besides seven immense seas. 
The Mahameru together with the fourteen worlds is carried by the eight 
elephants : Airavata, Pundarlka, Vamana, Kumuda, Anjana, Puspadanta, 
Sarvabhauma and Supratika, and by the eight serpents : Ananta, Vasuki, 
Daksa, Taksaka, Karkotaka, Sahga, Kulika and Mahapadma, but' instead 
of these eight serpents some mention only the one thousand-headed Se?a« 
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rather surprising, if we consider that Brahman as Brah- 
mabhuta is represented with one head, and that this Maha- 
devale temple, though Buddhistic in all other respects, 
contains Hindu gods, which may perhaps have been im¬ 
ported by non-Aryan Indians. The old Tamil rulers of 
Ceylon compelled thus their Buddhistic subjects to erect 
a shrine of Subrahmaijiya or Kandasvami (Kanda) near 
every Buddhistic temple, and this custom is observed to 
this day. 

The naga devani is worshipped like this Brahman, but 
must not be confounded with Subrahmanya {SuhrUya 
devaru) who is likewise revered under the image of a 
serpent. ^ ^ 

Brahman is among the Tulus regarded as the cause of 
eye-disease, skin-disease and childlessness, he is even 
feared as the originator of all evil, but also adored as their 
remover. 


Eev. Jacob Goetz wrote thus from Karkal:—“ Dor Siva Gott sei einst 
dariiber noidisoh gewcrden, dass der Brahma Gott 4 Gesichtcr somit 8 Augen 
habe, wahrend er ihrer nur 3 besiisse, und habo ihm desshalb einen Kopf 
abgeschlagen. Als ihn daun dieser abgeschlagene Kopf gefragt habe, waser 
denn nun anfangen solle, dann habe ihm dieser Siva geantwortet, or solle 
sich mit dem Naga, der Sohlange, vereinigen, die Menschen plagen und sich 
von ihnen Gabon und Opfer bringon lassen. So sei er denn als Schlango 
(Naga) zuerst im Badakay Lokanad aiifgetretn und verelirt worden, 
weiter wurde ihm dann auchin Mala am Fusse der Ghats und in Nandolige 
ein Tempolohen (Bermere gunda) gebaut. Auch privatira wird er von 
alien Kasten ohne Unterschicd verehrt und zwar mehr in der Art eines 
Bhuta als eines Gottcs. Auch versieht den Tanz oder Dienst meist nur 
ein Brahmine, wahrend bei don gemeinen Bhutas meist nur geringere 
Kasten sich zum tanzen und sprechen hergebon. Das Fest, das ihm zu 
Ehren gefeiert wird, heisst wio das des Niiga Mandalay wahrend das Fest 
eines Gottes Ayana heisst, und das eines Bliiita Kola. Sein Bild ist das 
eines Menschen mit einem 7 fachen Schlangenkopfe iiber seinem Haupt^ 
andere sagen es soien dies matted and twisted hair. Der gewohnliche 
• Naga devaruy der In derselben Weise auch ohne Verbindung mit diesem 
Brahma verehrt wird, ist nicht zu verwechseln mit dem SubrSya Devaru, 
der auch unter dem Bild der Schlange, aber eigentlioh alt Gott 
verehrt wird.” See note on p. 298 about the statue of Brahman in Kan jar. 

40 
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A Brahmabhota has human form, and rides on horseback 
holding a sword in his right hand. His head is covered 
with matted and twisted hair, which is by some taken as 
a head of seven snakes. Brahmans as well as Sodras pay 
him daily worship, but mantras addressed to him difPer 
from those offered to Brahman. Uncooked rice is present¬ 
ed to him, his head is covered with sandal and flowers, 
and incense is burnt to him. 

The Brahma temple at Mala contains a big stone image 
of Brahman riding as a man on horseback. While there 
is no such figure in the temple at NandoHge, the innumer¬ 
able smaller temples in the country contain either such 
images, or in their stead rude or roughly hewn stones. 
A great festival of Brahman is yearly celebrated at Nan- 
dolige among a huge conflux of people. Crowds throng to 
this temple to thank the god, and to offer him the presents 
they had promised him in the days of their distress or 
sickness. There is also divine service or a puja at every 
Sankranti. In the temple at Mala, Brahman is daily 
worshipped, and the service on Fridays is specially cere¬ 
monious. In the smaller temples (BrahmasthSna or Ber- 
mere gunda) worship is celebrated once a month, but 
during the month of Sona, the service is either daily or on 
certain days of the week. 

There exist also images of Brahman which are traced back 
to the E»sis and which, out of respect for them, are regu¬ 
larly worshipped, especially as the Esis adored Brahman 
even after his fall. 

Besides these images of Brahman there are the well- 
known Brahma-stones, which must not be forgotten. They 
are found in great numbers in Kanara, especially among 
the Tulu population. Such stones are generally rude and 
unhewn. They are as a rule not daily worshipped, but at 
the granite stone at Mudar near Karkal, Brahman is daily 
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revered in the same manner as in the Mala temple, eight 
miles east of Karkal. Once a year the image of Visnu is 
carried to a similar stone, which lies about three miles from 
Udapi. The castes of the Barikeras and Talavaras have a 
peculiar custom. They draw a circle with pipeclay about 
half or a foot in diameter and make in the middle of it a 
point©. This point represents Brahman. All people are 
requested to pour oil on this stone, and to offer to it cocoa- 
nuts : in short they honor it with divine worship. Stones 
lying near the gates of a village or of a town, or which 
belong to such gates, are generally thus marked. The 
Eev. Mr. Kittel informs me that he has also seen this 
Bomma (Brahma) mark drawn on rocks near inhabited 
places. Such Brahma-stones are often combined with 
Naga stones and are therefore rather representations of 
BrahmabhQtas than of Brahman. 

The Brahma-stones are no doubt connected with the 
stoneworship in vogue among the Gauda-Dravidians, to 
which I have already alluded when speaking of the Kurum- 
bas and Kunbis.-^ ^ In the riding Brahmabhata I recognize 

The llev. F. Kittel of Mercara, to whom I am indebted for 
most of the information obtained from Kanara^ writes to me;—** Ana 
Slid Mahratta erbat ich mir einen genauen Bericht iiber Brahma von 
einem befreundeten altcn und intelligenten Eingeborneu. Seine kana* 
resische Antwort lantct in Ubersetzung wie folgt. ^DieKasten der 
Barikeras und Talavaras zeiohnen (mit einer Art Pfeifererde) einen Kreis 
von etwa einem halben bis ganzen Puss im Durchmesser auf einen rohen 
Stein, und machen eben damit einen Punkt in die Mitte, so ©. Dies tbun 
sie, um don Gott Brama oder Bomma (d. i. Brahma) darzustellen, und 
fordern so alle Leute auf, ihm auf den Stein 01 zu giesseu, Kokosniisso zu 
opfem, &o., kurz ihm gottliche Verehrung zu erweisen. Hauptsachlich 
zeiohnen sie die obige Form des Bomma auf Steine, die gerade vor dem 
There eines Dorfes odor einer Stadt liegen oder sich im Thore selbst 
behnden, oder in nicht weiter Enteferung vom Thore liegen. Ausser den 
zwei obengenannten Kasten zeichnet keine die Gestalt des Bomma.’ So 
weit der Eingeborne { ich selbst habe diesen Bomma auch an Felsen in 
der Nahe von Ortschaften angemalt gesehen.” 

** See pp. 18d, 286, 
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a resemblance to the Khandoba (Khande Rao) of the 
Maratha country, who in his turn is most probably iden¬ 
tical with the Aiyanar of Southern India, Of the latter 1 
shall speak hereafter. The identity of these chief popular 
deities, if confirmed, goes a long way to prove from a reli¬ 
gious point of view the national coherence of the principal 
aboriginal tribes of India, and this result is so important 
because it coincides all along with the already adduced 
philological evidence. 

CHAPTER XV. 

On Visnu. 

Visnu represents in contradistinction to the more abstract 
nature of Brahman, the bodily incarnate deity to which 
men cling with fervour in times of affliction and despair. 
He became in fact the popular god of post Vedic India. 
Many tribal deities which resembled him, and which had 
been in reality mostly only deified heroes, were united in his 
worship and appeared eventually only as attributes among 
the thousand names by which he is worshipped. The cult 
of Siva offers a similar example. Visnu is an instance of 
a god of originally secondary importance rising to supreme 
dignity, because the Brahmanical priesthood required a 
god round whom the people could gather, as a counterpoise 
against the propagation of Buddhism. This being the case. 
Buddhism must have preceded Vaisijavism. 

Vision, the second person of the TrimQrti, appears, as we 
have already seen, as a deity in the Rg-Veda, and though 
in a subordinate position, yet he is called the intimate 
friend of Indra, whom he joins in the fight against Viira, 
and with whom he drinks the Soma-juice. He is also often 
associated with Posan, another Aditya. He performed the 
celebrated three steps, and is in consequence called Tri- 
vikrama. Through this action Vi§nu is identified with the 
sun. Sakapani explains these steps as referring to the 
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sun^s three-fold existence in the earth, in the atmosphere 
and in the sky, but Aurnavabha prefers to explain them as 
referring to the hill where the sun rises, to the meridian 
sky, and to the hill where he sets. The three aspects of 
the Egyptian sun-god bear thus some resemblance to the 
steps of Visnu. In fact, Visnu is a solar deity or an Aditya, 
or one of the six, seven, eight, or twelve sons of Aditi. He 
appears on this earth at critical moments in various shapes, 
as a fish, as a tortoise, a dwarf, &c. Some of these divine 
manifestations are already mentioned in the Veda, and are 
there ascribed not to Visiju but to other gods, e.gr., to 
Prajapati and to Brahman, but they have been eventually 
tranferred to Visiju. When Brahman^s supremacy was 
declining, the ascendancy of Visnu increased. He was 
thus identified with the Supreme Spirit, and Brahman and 
Mahadeva are regarded as having originated from him. 
However, in a different place he is called an offspring of 
Mahadeva, and appears sometimes as his friend, at others 
as his enemy. Manifold are the stories told of Visiju, but the 
goodness of his disposition is the principal characteristic of 
most. He pervades and preserves the whole of Nature, 
and his essence fills at his pleasure every object, in fact he 
is everywhere. He appears in each different yuga in a 
different garb, in the Krtayuga as the wise teacher KapilOj 
in the Treta as punishing Gakravartm, in the Dvapara as 
the Veda-dividing Veda Vyasa, and in the Kali as the order 
re-establishing Kalki, Nothing is in this respect too small 
or insignificant for him. He honors with his presence the 
Salagrama-stone as well as the Tulasi plant; he descends 
into the Gaiiga river as well as into common animals like a 
fish, a boar, or a tortoise; he is personated by a dwarf or 
a monstrous creature as well as by men of the highest merit, 
like ParasurRma or Rama, the son of Dasaratha. All these 
various shapes he mainly assumes in order to save mankind 
from impending evil. As the world is often in danger of 
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becoming a prey to bad and unscrupulous spirits, be they 
demons or men, Visnu has to appear repeatedly in various 
disguises to frustrate their evil intentions.^® 

Brahman is only rarely incarnated, the Brahmans are 
regarded as his principal representatives on earth. Later 
legends ascribe to Siva various incarnations to the number 
of twenty-five, and though these seem to be invented to 
counterbalance those of Visi;iu, they do not equal them in 
importance, for the manifestations of Siva are less known 
and less influential than those of Visijiu. Different expres¬ 
sions are also used to distinguish between the incarnations 
of the three great gods of the TrimQrti, the terms vibhuti, 
avatdra and llld being respectively used for those of Brah¬ 
man, Visnu and Siva.^ ^ Indra, Vayu, Agni, Sesa and other 
gods have assumed the forms of other persons, yet these 
personations do not reach the high level of the avatftras of 
Visnu. Comparable with the descents of Visnu, however, 
are those of Buddha, who, though afterwards figuring 
among the incarnations of Visiiiu, claims to have appeared 
in many forms before he was born as a king^s son in 
Kapilavastu. Regarding, as I do, the rise and success of 
Buddhism as mainly due to the antagonism existing 
between the ruling Aryan and the oppressed Turanian or 
Gauda-Dravidian population, it strikes me as by no means 
improbable that the incarnation doctrine may in India 
have originated among the Gauda-Dravidians independently 

** See Devibhagavata, III. 6, 39-40. 

39. Yada yada hi karyam vo bhavisyati duratyayam, 
kari^yati prthivyam yai avataram tada Hareli. 

40. Tiryagyonavathanyatra znanu^im tannni adjpta^, 

Danavanam yinasam yai karifyati Janardanab* 

According to the following passage from Brahmandapura^a : 
Faraiakteb prabhayena Brahmayisnnsivadayab 
iiSyara jagatab sadhye syakarmanyacaranti hi; 

Brahmanab sarjanam karma Yi^ndh palanam ucyate 
samharab tatra Eudrasya yibhntir Brahmanab smfta 
Ayatar&b tatha Vi^pob Blab l^ambhor udiritab* 
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of any Aryan influence, as we see it at a very early period 
appear among the kindred Akkadians on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. 

To Yistm are generally attributed only ten avataras, but 
this number was soon exceeded, and twenty-four or even 
a greater number of incarnations were eventually ascribed 
to him. In fact as innumerable as are the creatures of the 
creation, so innumerable also are regarded the manifesta¬ 
tions of Visnu. I believe, however, that the original number 
was ten, and that the remaining fourteen must be regarded 
as additions. The order in which these different divine 
descents appeared, is manifest from the various readings 
of the Slokas which enumerate them. One stanza runs as 
follows: 

Matsyah KormO Varahasca Narasimhasca Vamanah. 

Ramo Ramasca Ramasca Krsno Buddho Janardanah. 

Others read after Rdviasca: Krsnah Kalkir Janardanah, 
or Buddah Kalkika eva ca, or Buddhah Kalki ca te dasa, etc. 
The first stanza omits Kalki, the second Buddha, and the 
third and fourth omit Krsna.^® As the Kalki or horse- 
avatara is the only manifestation of Visr.iu which is yet to 
come, we may perhaps be allowed to assume that its con¬ 
ception originated at a later period than the tradition 
which omits it. 


® * These ten avataras are generally known as the fish-, tortoise*, boar-, 
Narasirhha-, dwarf-, Parasurama-, Rama-, Balarama-, (Kx^na-), Baddha- 
and horse-avataras. 

These minor or upa-avataras are the following; Sanaka, Sanandana, 
Sanatsnjata, Sanatkumara, Naranarayaaa, Kapila, Visabhaydgin, Narada, 
Hayagriva, Dattatreya, Mdhini (or Maya), Yajfiapati, Vyasa and Dhanvan- 
tari. Some of the avataras are as it were localised. According to the 
Visnupurana Visnu resides in the country of Bhadrasva as the horse-headed 
Hayasiras, in Ketumali as the boar Varaha, in Bharata as the tortoise 
Kiirma, and in Kuru as the fish Matsya. In the Jatindramatadxpilca of 
Srinivasaoarya, a pupil of Doddamahacarya (Madras edition, p. 44) the 
number of the avataras of Vi^au is fixed at 36 (padmanabhadayo* pi sat- 
trmfiadavataral^ santi). 
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There is no doubt that the first two incarnations have 
a cosmological meaning; the thirdis perhaps of the 
same nature, or, as it had two different versions, may with 
the fourth and fifth allude to the fights between the gods 
and the asuras, or rather to the attempts to firmly establish 
the worship of the Aryan deities in India by subduing the 
aborigines and superseding their religion. The avatara of 
Parasurama indicates the contention between the religious 
fervour of the Aryans and the brute force of the aboriginal 
races, I prefer this explanation to the accepted tradition, 
according to which the priestly Brahmans exterminated in 
war the Aryan warrior caste of the Ksatriyas. Rama, the 
son of Dasaratha, represents the extension of Aryan power 
and civilisation from the North to the South of India. 
Balarama and Krsna show the high state of development 
attained in political and religious fields degenerating into 
civil dissension; and in Buddha we have the strife trans¬ 
planted to religious ground caused by the popular reaction 
against Brahmanic priestcraft, which reaction, however, was 
not successful in the end. Such a historical explanation of 
the order of the avatRras of Visnu will, if proved to be 
correct, approximately settle the time of the origin of this 
Vaisnava doctrine. By mentioning Buddha as the last 
incarnation of Visnu, this dogma must have been conceived 
considerably after his time, when the belief in the power 
of Vispu was in the ascendant. A similar view has already 
been expressed by Lassen in his Indische Alterthumshiinde. 
According to the Vaisnava belief Visnu assumed the decep¬ 
tive appearance {Mdyamdha) of Buddha in order to lead by 
his wrong teaching the Daityas astray from the path of the 
Vedas and then to destroy them. 

• ® According to on© legend Vifpu as a boar lifts the sinking earth from 
the overflowing waters, while according to another he delivers it from the 
asnra Hiranyaksa, who had seized the earth and carried it to the bottom 
of the sea. 
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Of late another, a cosmogonic explanation of the avataras, 
has been attempted, in imitation of the Darwinian theory 
of development, beginning with the fish, tortoise, boar and 
man-lion, progressing from the human dwarf to the brutal 
man of violence, then to civilised warriors, till it ends with 
religious dissension. 

But if the avatara of the fish is considered, as it usually 
is, to be the first of a series, it presents another important 
aspect, for it may supply us with a terminus a quo for begin¬ 
ning the history of the Aryans of India. 

On the Deluge. 

The legend of the deluge in which the man Manu alone 
is saved by a fish, that had come into his hands while 
washing them, occurs first and in its most ancient and 
simplest form in the Satapatha Brahmana. Manu saved 
the fish which promised to rescue him from the impending 
danger arising from a flood, which was to sweep away all 
living beings. He first put it into a jar, and as the fish 
was growing fast, he dug a trench and placed it in it, and 
finally he carried it into the sea, where it was out of danger. 
The fish told Manu the year when the flood was to come, 
advised him to build a ship in which he was to embark, and 
promised to save him. When the flood eventually arose, 
Manu embarked in his ship, the fish swam towards it, and 
Manu fastened the cable of the ship to the horn of the fish 
which guided it over the Northern mountain, where Manu 
bound it to a tree. With the subsiding flood Manu 
descended and the mountain was called Manuks descent 
{Manor avasarpanam); the commentator identified this 
mountain with the Himavat or Himalaya. As Manu alone 
was saved and desired offspring, by means of his sacrificial 
rites he produced after a year a woman, Ida, and from 
both these sprang the offspring of Manu. 

'*^See Satapatha Brahtiiana, 1, S, 1. 
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The later legend related in the Vanaparvan of the 
Mahabharata identifies this fish with Prajapati Brahman, 
who appeared to Mann Vaivasvata in the shape of a fish 
on the bank of the Cirii?! and asked to be preserved. Manu 
placed it first in a jar and afterwards ia a large pond, then 
in the Ganges, and lastly in the sea. When the time of 
the final dissolution arrived, Manu embarked with the seven 
Rsis and with the seeds recommended of old by Brahmans 
and fastened the floating ship to the horns of the fish, 
which took the ship to the highest peak of the Himalaya, 
which peak was afterwards known as Naubandhana. Pra¬ 
japati Brahman, who had assumed the form of a fish, then 
commanded Manu to create all living creatures, gods, asuras, 
men, &c. 

While the account of the Satapatha Brahmana does not 
refer to an incarnation of any deity, the Mahabharata 
mentions Brahman as having assumed the form of a fish, and 
the subsequent reports substitute Visnu instead of Brahman. 

The Matsya Purana makes Manu the son of the Sun, 
speaks of a general dissolution at the end of the Caksusa 
Manvantara, and mentions Malaya (Malabar) as the place 
where Manu underwent his penance. Manu receives for 
his penance from Brahman the promise of becoming the 
preserver of all things, movable and immovable, and a 
Prajapati at the end oE the general dissolution. Manu 
placed the Saphari (carp) fish which came with the water 
of the Krtamala into his hands successively in a pitcher, a 
well, a lake, the Ganges and the Ocean. The fish being 
recognized by Manu as Janardana (Visnn), promises Manu 
a ship constructed by the gods, in which he was to embark 
and to convey into it all living creatures in order to save 
them. This ship is eventually fastened to the horn of the 
fish by the serpent Ananta acting as a rope. 

According to the Bhagavata Purana an occasional dissolu¬ 
tion happened at the end of a Kalpa, when Brahman was 
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asleep and Hayagrivaj the prince of the Danavas, carried off 
the Vedas^ which had issued from the mouth of Brahman. 
Hari (Visiiu), on discovering this calamity, assumed the shape 
of a Saphari fish and appeared in the hands of Satyavrata, 
the lord of Dravida, who underwent austere penance. 
This Satyavrata represents Maim Sraddhadeva of the 
present Kalpa. The fish was transferred from a water pot 
to a large well, a pond, then to various lakes, and finally 
to the ocean. Hari announces to Mann that after seven 
days the three worlds, the earth, air and sky would be sub¬ 
merged under the ocean, and that when this dissolution was 
impending, he would send a large ship to Manu in which 
the latter was to embark, taking with him all plants, seeds, 
the seven Rsis and all creatures. The tossing ship w^as to 
be fastened to the horn of the fish, the big serpent Ananta 
serving as a rope, and the fish was to draw the ship over 
the ocean, while the night of Brahman was lasting. Satya¬ 
vrata when on board of the ship, heard the divine explana¬ 
tion of the true doctrine of the soul, and Hari restored the 
Vedas to Brahman at the end of tho dissolution after slay¬ 
ing Hayagriva. 

The Agnipurai^a, which has in its description of the 
Matsya-avatara a great resemblance to the Bhagavatapu- 
rana, relates that the sleep of Brahman produced the 
occasional dissolution of the world, when Manu, the son of 
Vivasvat, was performing his penance in the Krtamala river. 

The legend of the deluge is common to nearly all the 
human races of the earth, with the exception of the black 
inhabitants of Africa and of Polynesia, a fact which assumes 
greater significance, if we remember that the disappearance 
of the continent Atlantia is often ascribed to the deluge, 
and that this continent is assumed to have been situated 
between Austral-asia and Africa. In Europe we find it 
among the ancient Greeks, the Celts, the Scandinavians 
and the Lets; in Asia it was known to the Syrians, Jews, 
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Phoenicians, Phrygians, Chaldeans, Assyrians and Indians ; 
in America we meet it among the Greenlanders, Koloshes, 
Mexicans and Brazilians. This circumstance, however, 
is not conclusive evidence that all these traditions refer 
originally to one and the same fact, or that they started 
independently, as no connection exists between one and the 
other. The fact that an ancient author, when writing the 
history of a country, incidentally mentions that a great 
flood happened at the same time, or previously to, or later 
than another event he is speaking of, is no proof that the 
country, whose history he is writing, was inundated by the 
deluge. The Biblical report is undoubtedly a bond fide ac¬ 
count of an alleged universal deluge, yet, in spite of this, it is 
possible, yea even probable,that the so called Biblical deluge 
was only local, but regarded universal by the writer of the 
sacred record owing to his limited geographical knowledge. 
Even in our days, when news is quickly spread all over the 
world by means of telegraphic communications, it would be 
difficult to ascertain at once the extent of a great calamity 
which has befallen a distant land beyond the sphere of in¬ 
ternational contact; how much more difficult must it have 
been in ancient times to obtain reliable information owing 
to the exclusiveness and ignorance of the people then living. 
If all the country known to a man is afflicted by an inun¬ 
dation, it is only natural that he should regard such a flood 
as universal. We know indeed of some inundations, which, 
in reality, only local, have been afterwards regarded as uni¬ 
versal, e.g., the great flood connected with the name of 
Ogyges is ascribed by some to the rising of the waters of 
the lake Kopais in Boeotia.^® Similar examples are fur- 


** Ogyges is regarded as the son of Poseidon, or of Bceotos, as the hus¬ 
band of Thebe, and the oldest king of Athens. Others call him a Boeotian, 
a king of the Hektenes and founder of Thebes. The name Ogyges is some- 
timea explained as being connected with the Sanskrit oghay flood. 
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nished by the inundation which, caused by the river Hoang- 
ho, devastated China in the reign of the emperor Yao, and 
also by the flood which, owing to the Funzha overflowing 
its banks, swept over the plain of Bogota in South-America. 
Many legends of deluges which we find both among modern 
and ancient nations, can bo traced back to the Biblical or 
Chaldean record, but there are others whose origin it has 
not been possible to trace as yet. 

It is very doubtful, whether Egypt was over overwhelmed 
by the deluge. In a fragment generally, though perhaps 
wrongly ascribed to Manetho of Sebennytos, the high 
priest of Egypt, who compiled and translated into Greek, at 
the behest and for the information of his sovereign Ptole- 
maios Philadelphos, the hieroglyphic records of his country, 
it is mentioned that the inscriptions engraved by Thoth, the 
first Hermes or* Hermes Trismegistos, upon the Seriadic 
columns, were after the deluge translated from the sacred 
dialect.^^ The fragments of his important work on the 


•® Sec Ancient Fragments of the Phoenician, Chaldean, Egyptian, Tyrian, 
Carthaginian, Indian, Fersian, and other writers, by Isaac Preston (Jory, 
Second Edition, London, 1832, pp. 168,172. These columns in the Seriadic 
country 77 }) said to have been written by Thoth, the first Hermes, 

in hieroglyphics before the deluge and afterwards translated into Greek 
and deposited in the adytum of the Egyptian temples by Agathodaimon, 
the son of the second Hermes, remind one of the two columns which the 
Judaihe Archaiologia of Flavius Josephus, I, 3, ascribes to the righteous 
sons of Seth, and which were erected to preservo for ever the knowledge 
these good men had acquired, in case the general destruction of all things 
( iL^avKTiihs tS>v which Adam had foretold, should, take place. To 

ensure the preservation of all scientific lore, it was twice separately en¬ 
graved on two columns, on one of brick and on another of stone, so that 
if the water should destroy the former, the latter would remain intact. 
And owing to this precaution one of these columns was still extant in the 
time of Josephus in the Siriad (Syriad, Sirid or Seriad) land. 

These columns have been the subject of much discussion. Plato refers 
to them in his Timaios, and allusions are contained in the book of Enoch 
and elsewhere. The association of this legend with Egypt .dates, however, 
of a far later period, and the above given version ascribed to Manetho is 
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dynasties of Egypt, which are still preserved, do not, how¬ 
ever, contain any allusion to the flood, a circumstance 
which makes it doubtful whether the deluge touched Egypt. 
Manetho even if he wrote the passage above alluded to, 
which is very doubtful, may have introduced the deluge 
into his history and borrowed it from foreign sources to 
fix approximately the date of certain events. 

The most interesting, the most important and the most 
ancient of all the deluge reports are those contained in the 
Bible and in the Chaldean records, which though not 
strictly agreeing with, closely resemble each other. We 
possess the Chaldean account in two versions. The older 
and original document was found among the tablets which 
king Assarbanhabal caused to bo inscribed, for fear that 
the ancient records he possessed might be destroyed in 
course of time. He made therefore on twelve tablets 
copies of the scientific and literary remains, and the 
eleventh tablet contains the account of the deluge. This 
king Assarbanhabal reigned from 660 to 628 B.C. The 
Creeks turned his name into Sardanapalos and applied it 
to another sovereign. The other report we owe to Beros- 
sos, the Babylonian priest of Bel, who, in the times of 
Alexander the Great, translated the temple records into 

probably a forgery of the fourth century. It is still a peculiar circum¬ 
stance that a similar legend is ascribed both to Thdth and to Seth, repre¬ 
sentatives respectively of two hostile races, the latter being revered as a 
god by the conquering shepherd kings and brought to Egypt, and even¬ 
tually regarded there by the Egyptians as the wicked arch-ficnd of 
Osiris. May this coincidence not be ascribable to original identity of tra¬ 
dition, a fact which was afterwards forgotten or misrepresented owing to 
national rivalry and hatred ? 

Professor Dr. Jos. Lauth in his Aegyptische Chronologie refers, however, 
on page 41 to a deluge legend of On (Heliopolis) : Dazu kommt, dass 
dieses erste Jahr der Herrschaft dem Mena mit seinem mythischen Vorgfln- 
ger, dem Horusdiener Bytes Sthodiarchos gemeinschaftlich war, und 
dass der Text des Bulager Papyrus eine alte onitiache Tradition uber die 
Fluth bebandelt." 
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Greek, fragments of which translation were preserved by 
later Byzantine writers. 

These tablets were first discovered and partly translated 
by the late Mr. George Smith. His English translation, 
corroborating in many places the Biblical account, attract¬ 
ed a great deal of attention; later on the Assyrian descrip¬ 
tion appeared, in an amended form, translated into French 
by Professor Julius Oppert.^^ 

Adrahasis, the son of Otiartes, the Xisuthros*^^ (thus 
formed by metathesis from Hasisu-adra) of BerOssos, was 
the tenth and last of the ancient Chaldean kings of Baby- 
lon,3 2 as Noah was the tenth and last of the Pifc>iarchs 
before the deluge. According to the tablet-account the 
Chaldean hero and prince of Erech®® is pursued with 
spiteful hatred by the goddess Istar (Astarte), as she 
could not gain his affection. She aflBicted him with an 
unclean disease, and he went to the immortal Xisuthros, 
who lived at the distant mouth of the rivers, and asked his 
advice in order to become purified and regain his health. 
While dwelling with him, Xisuthros is requested to relate 
the story of the deluge. He says that when he was living 
in the ancient town Surippak, on the banks of the Eu¬ 
phrates, the gods decided to overflow the earth, in order to 
destroy men, whose iniquity was increasing. With the 


See George Smith : Trsoislatiou of the Creation Tablets and J. Oppert: 
Le Po^mc Chaldeen du deluge, Paris, 1886. 

• ^ The various readings of Xisuthros are Sisuthros, Seisuthros, Zisnth. 
ros and Zisithros. 

** These ten sovereigns are in the extract of Apollodoros from Berossos 
named: Aloros, Alaparos, A melon, Ammenou, Megaloros. Daonos, Eue- 
ddrachos, Amempsinos, Otiartes and Xisuthros. See Cory, pp. 33, 31. 

Erech, the modern Warka, the Greek Orchoe. The prince of Erech 
is called Istuhar or Oisdhuharf and Mr. Pinches of the British Museum has 
lately discovered that the phonetic reading of Gisdhubar is Gilgames 
which name has been changed into Thilgamos in De naUtra (tmmalium 
{iffpl (bSwv iSiSrrirosyjf XIT, 21 of Claudius Aeliaiius. 
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exception of Ea-hiriy the master of the Deep, all the gods, 
with their chiefs, Ann, Bel and Ninip, were unanimous in 
this decision. But Ea-hin^ the Greek Okeanos, whom 
BerOssos transforms into Kronos, communicated in a dream 
the intention of the gods to Adrahasis, advised him to 
construct a ship, big enough to contain his family, friends, 
servants, and all sorts of animals with the necessary provi¬ 
sions to support them. Berossos fixed the rising of the 
flood on the fifteenth day of Daisios, and Xisuthros is 
advised in the same account to compile a history of every¬ 
thing existing and to bury this account in the city of the 
Sun in Sippara, which corresponds to a certain extent with 
Surippak.3^ Adrahasis or Xisuthros does as Ea-kin (or 
Kronos according to Berossos) has advised him, builds a 
ship, whose dimensions are distinctly given, ascends it with 
his wife, children, and friends, and the surging waves lift 
the ark and float it over the surface of the earth. For six 
days the storm and rain lasted, but, on the seventh in the 
morning, the tempest abated, the sea became calm, and the 
ship was stopped by the mountain Nizir. For seven 
further days Adrahasis remained there, then he despatched 
a pigeon, which returned to him, so also did the swallow 


** It is doubtful whether the names Sippara and Surippak are identi¬ 
cal or belong to different places; if the latter is the case, both must have 
been very near each other. Considering Akkadian to have been a Tura¬ 
nian language nearly related to the Gauda-Dravidian, in which the meta¬ 
thesis is of frequent occurrence, as I have already mentioned in the philo¬ 
logical remarks on p. 6, Surippak and Sippara could have been identical, 
as are Madura and Marudai. Sippara has been identified with the Biblical 
Sepharvaim, The legend of the buried books has given rise to the popular 
conjecture of deriving the name Sippara from the root stprw, the Hebrew 
sephevt a book. The legend of the Siriadic columns mentioned by Manetho 
and by Josephus (see p. 315, note 29) resembles to a certain extent the 
story told by Berossos. Can Seriad be in some way connected with Surip¬ 
pak P It is also curious that the Egyptian Heliopolis corresponds to the 
Chaldean Sippara, or city of the Sun (§amaa), and that the Hermetic 
books of Thoth find an analogy in the books of Xisuthros. 
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which he sent next, but the raven, which was sent for 
the last, did not return. After this he left the ship, 
sacrificed to the gods, and disappeared with his wife both 
to live henceforth as immortals with the gods. The 
tablet account gives, at the end, a speech of Ea-kin 
addressed to Bel, in which he points out the uselessness of 
the flood as a punishment, for, though it destroyed man. 
kind then living, it did not root out the sin and immorality 
of men. 

The Biblical description does not vary much from 
the Chaldean account. According to Genesis®® it rained 
forty days and forty nights, and the waters increased, 
and bare up the ark, and it was lift up above the earth . . 
''And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth, 
" and all the high hills, that were under the whole heaven, 
"were covered. Fifteen cubits upwards did the waters 
" prevail; and the mountains were covered. And all flesh 
" died that moved upon the earth, both of fowl, and of 
" cattle, and of beast, and of every creeping thing that 
" creepetli upon the earth, and every man; . . and Noah 
" only remained alive, and they that were with him in the 
" ark . . . After the end of the hundred and fifty days the 
" waters were abated. And the ark rested in the seventh 
" month on the seventeenth day of the month, upon the 
" mountains of Ararat. And the waters decreased con- 
" tinually until the tenth month : in the tenth month, on the 
"first day of the month, were the tops of the moun- 
" tains seen. And it came to pass at the end of forty days, 
" that Noah opened the window of the ark which he had 
" made : and he sent forth a raven, which went forth to and 
" fro, until the waters were dried up from off the earth. 
" And he sent forth a dove from him, . • but the dove 
" found no rest for the sole of her feet, and she returned 

»• Gen., Chap. vii. 4,12, 17,19—21, 23; viii. 3—21. 
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unto him into the ark . . . And he stayed other seven days: 
and again he sent forth the dove out of the ark; and the 
dove came in to him in the evening; and, lo, in her mouth, 
was an olive leaf pluckt off: so Noah knew that the 
waters were abated from off the earth. And he stayed 
yet other seven days, and sent forth the dove; which 
returned not again unto him any more. And it came to 
pass in the six hundredth and first year, in the first 
month, the first day of the month, the waters were dried 
“ up from off the earth: and Noah removed the covering 
of the ark, and looked, and behold, the face of the ground 
was dry. And in the second month, on the seventh and 
twentieth day of the month, was the earth dried. And 
God spake unto Noah, saying : Go forth of the ark, thou, 
^^and thy wife, and thy sons, and thy sons^ wives with 
^^thee . . . And Noah went forth, and his sons, and his wife, 
and his sons^ wives with him . . . And Noah builded an altar 
unto the Lord and took of every clean beast, and of every 
clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings on the altar. And the 
^'Lord smelled a sweet savour; and the Lord said in his heart, 
I will not again curse the ground any more for man^s 
sake ; for the imagination of raan^s heart is evil from his 
youth ; neither will I again smite any more every thing 
living, as I have done.’^ 

The place where the ark first rested, is described in the 
Old Testament as over the mountains of Ararat.Ararat 
has been generally understood to mean the mountain, now 
called Ararat, which is named by the Armenians Macis, 
by the Turks Aghur Dagh (the steep mountain), and by the 
Persians Asis (the happy mountain) or Koh-i-Nuh, the 
mountain of Noah. Not far from it in the plain lies 
Nakidjevan (Nachdjevan), where Noah is said to have 
landed, and whose name has been explained as meaning 
^^the first stage (of descent) This Nachdjevan must 
however not be confounded with another town of the same 
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name^ situated on the Don in the Russian district Yeka- 
terinoslaw, which is the seat of the Armenian Patriarch. ^ ® 
The mountain Ararat itself consists of two conical peaks, 
respectively, 14,320 and 17,212 feet high. It is very 
inaccessible and the Armenians assert that, as the ark of 
Noah was to be kept intact on the top of the mountain, 
nobody was permitted to ascend it. However, much to 
their displeasure, it was successfully climbed in 1829 by the 
German explorer. Dr. Parrot. Since that time it has 
been ascended more than once; but, to the great disap¬ 
pointment of the neighbouring iuhabitants, no trace of the 
ark has been found on Ararat. Yet, even if the ark had 
originally rested on the mountain, it could hardly be ex¬ 
pected to be there still, not only in consequence of the 
exposure to the weather to which it had to submit for 
thousands of years, but also, and not the least, on account 
of the frequent and violent volcanic eruptions, to which 
Mount Ararat is subject. Such eruptions have been often 
accompanied with great devastations as in the years 1783 
and 1840. To the careful reader of the Mosaic record, it is, 
however, clear that Noah^s ark descended with the subsiding 


The Kev. K. M. Banerjea’s Arian WitnesSf Calcutta, 1876, in No. 10, 
p. 162, seems to do so, when he calls the Armenian Nachdjevan the seat 
of the Armenian Patriarch. Nachdjevan in Eriwan is no doubt a very old 
place, and was once the capital of Armenia. The name is explained to be 
equivalent with the Persian Manzale awek It was repeatedly destroyed 
by earthquakes as well as by enemies. Exiled Medes rebuilt it after a 
destructive earthquake in the 6th century B.C. An early legend connected 
it with the Noachian deluge. Nebukadnozar transplanted to it some of 
his Jewish prisoners. The Persians destroyed it in the middle of the 4th 
century A.D, From a village it rose to a flourishing town in the 10th 
century. However, the Tartars laid it in ruins in the 13th century and 
killed its inhabitants. After reobtaining its old position under the sway of 
the Timurides, Shah Abbas of Persia destroyed it again in the 17th cen¬ 
tury, but the Turks recovered it even after Shah Tamasp had taken it. 
Since Nadir Shah, however, it became Persian, but was ceded to Kussia 
in 1827. The earthquake of 1840 has injured it considerably. The town 
has now about 5,000 inhabitants. 
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waters and did not remain at the top of the mountain. 
On further investigation it will also become clear that the 
Biblical meaning of Ararat does not necessarily point to 
the mountain Ararat, Indeed^ the reading of the text 
is upon the mountains of Ararat/^ In other places of the 
Old Testament Ararat refers to the country Armenia^ and 
the Vulgate contains in fact in those places Armenia instead 
of Ararat.®^ Armenian writers make Ararat a province 
of Armenia, and derive its name from Aral, the alleged 
eighth king of Armenia and contemporary of Semiramis, 
who was defeated and killed in that locality, whence it was 
called Arai-arat, the ruin of Aral. 

It is a strange coincidence that the Euphrates and Tigris 
rivers often rise on a sudden to an immense height and inun¬ 
date the intervening country. Floods of this kind have been 
besides aggravated by violent earthquakes. If at such a 
period fierce cyclones sweep over the Indian ocean, the 
waters of the rivers joined with the encroaching sea waves 
can easily produce a diluvial catastrophe. 

Josephus mentions, in his Judaike Archaiologia (lib. 1, 
ch. 4), that the Armenians call the place, where Noah 
descended from the ark, Apobaterion, and he further states 
that Berossos (and in this item he is supported by 
Alexander Polyhistor) fixes the Kordyan mountains in 
Armenia as the place where Xisuthros landed. Xisuthros 
himself, when leaving his companions, tells them that they 
are in Armenia. BerOssos further adds, that to this day 
the inhabitants make amulets and bracelets from the 
remaining bitumen and wood of the ark, ^ ® These Kordyan 


> ^ Genesis vii. 4; 2 Kings xix. 87; Isaiah zxxvii. 38; Jeremiah li. 27* 

»» See Berossos from Alexander Polyhistor in Cory^s Ancient Fragments^ 
p. 29 : “ The vessel being thus stranded in Armenia, some part of it yet 
remains in the Corcyrean mountains (Corduarum montibus, Eu, Ar.) of 
Armenia j and the people scrape off the bitumen, with which it had been 
outwardly coated, and make use of it by way of an alexipharimio and 
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mountains are the well-known Karduchia ore of Xenophon^s 
Anabasis,^® the Kurduchians being the ancestors of the 
modern Kurds of Kurdistan, Kurdistan itself forming in 
ancient times a part of Armenia. This well agrees with the 
reading of Kardu instead of Armenia in the Chaldean or 
Targum of Onkelos. The country Kardu has been declared 
to be synonymous with Armenia, and the word Kardu to be 
etymologically identical with Chaldea, so that the ancient 
form Chaldea corresponds, so far as the name is concerned, 
with the modern Kurdistan. The ancient tradition thus 
points in general to Armenia as the country where the ark 
landed, though opinion is divided as to the particular spot 
where it landed. The Koran inclines to the side of Berossos, 
as it says that the ark rested on El Judi, a mountain north¬ 
west of Mossul and east of Jezirah ibn Omar, at the foot of 
which lies the village Karya Themanin, for the Muham¬ 
madans believe that eighty instead of eight people were 
saved in the ark. Many other mountains have been 
pointed out as resting places of the ark, e,g., the Demavend 
on the south side of the Caspian Sea in Persia, the 
Sufued-Koh (white mountain) in Afghanistan, between 
Cabul and Peshawur, the Adames Peak in Ceylon; but our 
special interest centres in the account of Manu. 

The similarity in the names of Cannes, Anu, Noah and 
Manu has given rise to wild philological derivations, and, 
though it is not yet safe to venture a decided opinion 
whether these names are connected with each other or 
not, still it is hardly probable that a connection exists 
K,. veen all these four legendary personages. The resem¬ 
blance between the Chaldean and Biblical accounts is so 


amulet.^* Compare with this extract the following from Abydonos, ihidem, 
p. 34 ; ** With respect to the vessel which yet remains in Armenia, it is a 
custom of the inhabitants to form bracelets and amulets of its wood.” 

See Xenophon’s Anabasis, iv. 1. 
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great, that they may be safely regarded as different 
versions of the same legend, a legend which may be 
ultimately traced back to Solar mythology. The great 
dissimilarity consists in the different names of the two 
heroes of the story, Adrahasis (or Xisuthros) and Noah, 
in the manner in which the impending deluge was com¬ 
municated to each, and in their subsequent fate. 

If we now turn to the Indian legend of Manu, we find 
there also some notable discrepancies. In the Satapatha 
Brahmaija, Manu alone is saved in the ship, which passes 
over the northern mountain (uttaram girim)y whose 
original name is, however, not given in the text, but 
which is only conjecturally supplied by the commentator 
as the Himavat (Himalaya). It is, however, henceforth 
known as Manuks descent Manor avasarpanam. He created, 
by his penance, a woman, named Ida, by whom he became 
the ancestor of men. According to the Mahabharata, 
Manu performs penance on the bank of the Chirini, takes 
the ]Jsis with him in his boat, and after many years reaches 
the summit of the Himavat, which, as he binds on it the 
boat, is called Naubandhana. Manu becomes eventually 
the creator of men, gods and asuras. The Matsya-Purana 
reports that Manu, the son of the Sun, underwent a severe 
penance in a certain district of Malaya, the modern Mala¬ 
bar, and requested Brahman to grant him his wish to pre¬ 
serve at the impending dissolution all existing creatures, 
whether moving or fixed. The Saphari fish, whom Manu 
recognizes as an avatara of Vision, predicts a general con¬ 
flagration followed by an universal deluge, which Manu 
alone will outlive in his divine boat. The Bhagavata 
Purana relates that Hayagriva had carried off the Vedas, 
while Brahman had fallen asleep, that Hari assumed the 
form of a Saphari fish and appeared in this shape to 
Satyavrata, the lord of Dravida, while he was offering 
water to the Pitrs in the Krtamala river. This Satyavrata 
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is in this Kalpa identical with Sraddhadeva, the son of 
Vivasvat. 

As the late Dr. J. Muir has already pointed out, it is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to make the legend of the 
flood, as related in the Mahabharata and Purauas, agree 
with the system of Kalpas and Manvantaras.^® The 
oldest Indian account, contained in the Satapatha Brah- 
mana, is the simplest of all, and neither mentions Kalpas 
or Manvantaras, nor does it speak of a dissolution of the 
world, but only of a flood, from which Manu is the only 
survivor. It does not name any particular locality, but 
only alludes to a northern mountain, which he calls from 
Manuks landing Manuks descent. The commentator 
identifies eventually the northern mountain with the 
Himalaya, and the Mahabharata then declares the Hima¬ 
laya as the mountain where the fastening of the ark 
{Naubhandana) took place. The scene of Manuks penance 
afterwards shifts to the south of India, and we see it 
transferred to Malaya and Dravida, which, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, may be regarded as identical. This changing 
of the locality from the north to the south is very signifi¬ 
cant, the more so if it be preceded by a prior movement 
from the west to the east, which I believe to be clearly the 
case, for a Chaldean or Turanio-Semitic origin of the 
Indian legend of the deluge can easily be proved. The 
renowned Burnouf was the first to suggest-a Semitic origin, 
though the reasons on which he founded his opinion could 
not be substantiated. He believed that the theory of 
great mundane periods and of periodical dissolutions was 
at a very early period adopted by the ancient Indians, and 
that the legend of the deluge was introduced into India 
at a comparatively modern date, because it was only 
mentioned in works of later origin such as the Mahabharata 


See his Original Sanskrit Texts,** Vol. I, p. 216, ff. 
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and the Puraiias. He was wrong in both premises, for the 
Indian theory of yugas and manvantaras is not very ancient, 
and the deluge is not only mentioned in the Mahabharata 
and Puraijas, but also, as we have seen, in the Satapatha 
Brahmana ; however, he was right in his main assertion 
that the Indian deluge legend was of foreign or non-Indian 
origin. Most probably the Aryans brought it with them 
when they immigrated into India, or else they obtained 
it whilst already in this country. In both circumstances, 
the locality of the flood, more especially that of the 
northern mountain, cannot be connected with any Indian 
spot, and the identification of the mountain with the 
Himalaya, or its substitution by the country of Malaya or 
Dravida, falls to the ground. 

It appears to me that the Indian legend presents a com¬ 
bination of the Chaldean and Biblical versions. It resem¬ 
bles the Chaldean report in its description of certain cir¬ 
cumstances connected with the flood, whilst the appearance 
of the fish makes, as has been often pointed out already, 
the Chaldean origin well-nigh a certainty. Manu, like 
Noah, survives the flood and becomes the ancestor of the 
human race, while Xisuthros (Adrahasis) disappears after 
the landing and is together with his wife enrolled among 
the gods. 

The fish in the story of Manu corresponds to the Chaldean 
Cannes mentioned by BerOssos, or to the Akkadian Ea-kin 
(Ea, the fish), revered as the sublime fish and worshipped 
as the god of the ocean.^ ^ The fish Cannes conceals under 
his fishy form a human body with human head and feet, 
and speaks with a human voice. Cannes, whom the gram¬ 
marian Helladios calls C^s and the latter-Platonic 

Damaskios Aos f A 09 ), is Ea-kin, the god of the deep, as 
well as of the earth and of heaven; whose special home 


♦» See Chaldean Magic by Francois Lenormant, p. 808. 
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was Eridu, the modern Abu Shahrein, on the Persian Gulf, 
which represented to the Chaldean mind the Ocean, the 
great receptacle of all streams and rivers. He emerged 
from the watery element of the celestial ocean which is 
personified as the goddess Ziku.^^ ^.s consort stands at 
his side an independent female deity, Dav-ki (Dav-kina), the 
lady of the earth; the special goddess of Eridu. Each Baby¬ 
lonian city had its special goddess or creatress, as every 
Indian hamlet and town has its peculiar Gr9>madevatB. 
Ea-kin is the creator of the black race, as the Akkadians 
called themselves, so also do the modern Hindus, who speak 
of themselves in Telugu as Nallavan4lu or in Tamil Karup^ 
pumanusarJcal (or Karuppumanitarical). Ea-kin alone knows 
the supreme name in which is centred all divine power. 
He has many names, and those of other gods are also 
transferred to him. His weapon is the disk, which is in 
India assigned to Visnu and to Buddha. He is intrinsically 
pure and does not cause evil. He is the depositary of all 
knowledge and reveals to men all religious and social 
laws. In this respect he resembles the Egyptian Thoth, to 
whom are ascribed the Seriadic columns. Similar pillars 
are attributed to the children of the patriarch Seth, in 
whose time, according to the Bible, men began to invoke 
the name of the Lord.'*^ BerOssos tells us that Oannes 
assumed from time to time incarnations, which apparitions 
were called Annedotoi. We find thus, among the ancient 
Akkadians, already the doctrine of divine incarnation, 
a doctrine which, at a later period prevailed in India. The 
other manifestations of Ea-kin no doubt differ from those 
which are connected with Visiiu^s name in India, as time 
and circumstances are different; yet, considering that 


See Lenormant, ibidem, p. 168 . 

** As I have already mentioned, the Egyptians regarded Set, the 
supreme deity of their enemies; the shepherd kings, as the eyil sp' 
This Set is identical with the well-known deity Baal, 
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the original inhabitants of India, the Gauda-Dravidians, 
belonged to the same race as the Akkadians, this coinci¬ 
dence in dogma should not be overlooked, though we are at 
present, from want of knowledge, unable to make use of it. 

On the Yugas. 

While the accounts of the deluge, contained in the 
Satapatha Brahmana and Mahabharata, do not mention the 
periods of Kalpas or Manvantaras, the Puranic descriptions 
allude to them, and it is necessary for that reason to 
consider them. The Visnupurana has a particular chapter 
devoted to the measures of time, in which the Yugas, 
Manvantaras and Kalpas are specially considered. The 
four Yugas, the Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali yugas are, 
respectively, composed of 4,800, 3,600, 2,400 and 1,200, or 
altogether of 12,000 divine years. A divine year, or a year 
of the gods, has 360 days, each day being a year of the 
mortals, i.e., 4,320,000 divine days or mortal years. One 
thousand of such 12,000 divine years represents a day of 
Brahman, or a Kalpa, which lasts therefore 4,320,000,000 
human years, and a night of Brahman is as long as his day. 
Fourteen Manus reign within such a day, and a Manvantara 
is, therefore, about the fourteenth part of a day of Brahman. 
A Manvantara is also equal to 71 times the years of a Yuga 
plus 25,920,000 years or 4,320,000 x 71 x 14 + 25,920,000= 
4,320,000,000. Either 1,728,000 years are added to each 
Manvantara, and 1,728,000 besides at the beginning at a 
Kalpa, or 1,851,428 years are added to its Manvantara and 
the 8 remaining otherwise distributed, so that (4,320,000 x 71 
+ 1,728,000) X 14 + 1,728,000= (4,320,000 x 71 + 1,851,428) 
X 14 + 8=4,320,000,000. A general collapse takes place 
at the end of a day of Brahman, and this lasts during the 
following night. This complicated system does not bear 
the impress of great antiquity, and, as a matter of fact, it is 
' mentioned in the ]^gveda. The word yuga occurs there 
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frequently, but in the sense of age, generation, or tribe. ^ * 
It has been already pointed out by Professor von Eoth that 
Manu, when speaking of the 4,800, 3,600, 2,400 and 1,200 
years of the Kxta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali yugas re¬ 
spectively, does not distinguish between years of the gods 
and years of the mortals. These 12,000 ordinary years or 
4,320,000 days, the sum total of the four yugas, were called 
a yuga or age of the gods, and a thousand of these divine 
yugas made a day of Brahman.^® The considerable enlarge¬ 
ment of the computation, by making a day of the gods 
equal to a year of the mortals, is a sure sign of a later 
origin. We possess also other good reasons for assuming 
that the origin of these four different ages belongs to a 
subsequent period, and this reason is supplied by their very 
names, for none of the terms iaZi, dvapara and treta appear 
in the Egveda. The most popular social game among the 
ancient Aryans was that of dice, and gambling was one of 
their common vices, to which property, honor and liberty 
were often sacrificed. We are ignorant of the niceties of 
the game, but we know that hali was either the die or the 
side'of the die marked with one (unfortunate) eye {aJc§a), 
dvapara that which had two, treta which has three and Icrta 
(good) that which had four eyes. The hali, dvapara, treta 
and hrta yugas stood in the proportion of these dice of 1, 
2, 3 and 4, and, I believe, that the names of the four 
different dice, or of the four sides of the die were transferred 


** Compare J. Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I, p. 45, ff* 

** See Manu 1,69—72. 

69. Catvaryahuh sahasrapi vargapam tu kytam yngam. 
Tasya t&vacchati sandhyR sandhyamsaiSca tathavidhab. 

70. Itare^u susandhyesu sasandhyarnSesu ca trisu 
EkapSyena vartante sahasrapi saiani ca. 

71. Yadetat parisaiikhyatam adaveva caturyugam. 

Etad dvadaiSasahasram dovanam yugam uoyate. 

72. Baivikanam yuganam tu sahasram parisankbyayft 
Brahmam ekam ahar jneyam tavati ratrireya oa. 
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to those of the yugas. The calculation began with the 
lowest number^ but the table was reversed, so that the 
largest stood first. 


Compare the articles under kali, krta, treta and dvapara in Bothlingk 
and Both*s Sanskrit WorterhiucK The original table of these four ages is 
as follows 


/ dawn 100 years. 

Kaliyuga, 1,200 years ... < length of age 1,000 „ 

t twilight 100 „ 

r dawn 200 „ 

Bvaparayuga, 2,400 years ... j length of age 2,000 „ 

t twilight 200 „ 

r dawn 300 „ 

Tretayuga, 3,600 years ... < length of age 3,000 „ 

V twilight 300 „ 

r dawn 400 „ 

Kftayuga, 4,800 years ... < length of age 4,000 „ 

V twilight 400 „ 

The first mentioning of the names Kali, Dvapara, Treta and K|ta ooours 
In Aitareya Brahmana VII, 16 (in Dr. Martin Hang’s edition, Vol. I, p. 180); 
** Kalih 4ayano bhavati sanjihanastu dvaparali, 

Uttill^hanstretS bhavati k^am sampadyate caran.” 


(Kali is lying, Dvapara is moving, Treta is standing, K^ta is walking.) 
This passage has been explained as referring to virtue {Dharma) personified 
as a bull (vrjja), lying down with one foreleg standing upright in the 
Kaliyuga, getting up with his two frontlegs in the Dvaparayuga, standing 
at rest on three legs in the Tretayuga, and walking on four legs in the 
Krtayuga. 

The numbers of the legs 1, 2, 3 and 4 correspond to the same number of 
eyes of the dice. The passage of the Taittiriya Brahmana (III, 4,16) where 
these four terms are repeated refers clearly to gambling with dice 
(** aksarajaya kitavam kriaya sabhavinam tretdyd adinavadarSam dvd* 
Parana bahissadam kalaye sabhasthanum dusk^taya carakacaryam ”). 

In the Bhtfmaparvant X, 3—7, the years ascribed to the Yugas refer to 
the years men live in them respectively. 

Another explanation of the word Krta in Krtayuga has been offered by Mr. 
M. Seshagiri Sastri, m.a., in his ** Etymology of some mythological names ” 
on p. 27 6f the Madras Journal of Literature and Science for the session 
1888-89, which is a reprint from a passage on pp. 193,194 of his Notes on 
Aryan and Dravidian Philology : ** Minos I, the grandfather, was the wise 
legislator in every city of Greece and was made the supreme and absolute 
judge in the infernal regions. His equity and justice, the radical connec¬ 
tion of his name with Sans> v|9a, and the fact of his being the king 
of Greta, the Grecian original forms of which are Kprira and Kpiirri remind 
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Computations of time on a large scale are also found 
among the Akkadians, Chaldeans and Egyptians. The old 
Egyptian chronicle, thus ascribes to the 80 dynasties 
in 113 descents the long period of 36,525 years, which, sub¬ 
divided by 25, gives 1,461 years and which relates to the 
mythological zodiac among the Egyptians and Greeks. 
1,461 days give four Egyptian solar years of 365:|- days 
each year.^^ The Babylonians were no doubt expert 
astrologers and astronomers, and, as such, they were famous 
in ancient times. They fixed the deluge of Adrahasis or 
Xisuthros 39,180 years before the commencement of history 
which began, according to them, 2517 B.C., or altogether 
41,697 years B.C. They assumed, moreover, that the ten 
kings from AlOros to Xisuthros, who preceded the flood, had 
reigned 432,000 years. 


us of the Hindu Krta Yuga^ the first of the four great periods of the world, 
in which Visa, the bull of virtue, stood with four legs and reigned 
supreme (vide the Vr^a Grotty). In Kprirrj I see a trace of Kpiris, ‘choice,* or 
the act of choosing, that is, the human volition, or of Sans. fTrT t kzta, or 
^frfi kyti, ‘action*; and the legendary government of Kpnrri by Minos 
and the standing of Virtue of a bovine form on four legs must refer to the 
virtuous disposition of the people in a good age. The Greek Kprira in its 
secondary meaning refers to the locality of the virtuous action and the 
Sans. fTrfji, kita, to the age.’* 

See Vipnupurai^a in F. Hall’s edition, Vol. I, pp. 49—52, and Cory’s 
Ancient Fragments^ p. 89: “Among the Egyptians there is a certain tablet 
called the Old Chronicle, containing thirty dynasties in 113 descents, dur* 
ing the long period of 36,625 years.” This number is also mentioned by 
Jamblichus, in connexion with Egyptian history, as the number of the 
Hermaio books, perhaps allowing a book to each year. “ All which Hermes 
wrote in 20,000 books, according to the account of Seleuous; but Manetho, 
in his history relates that they were completed in 36,625 ”—(Be Mystf 
p. 8, 0. 1), and on p. 91: “ In all, 30 dynasties, and 36,525 years, which 
number of years, resolved and divided into its constituent parts, that is to 
say, 25 times 1,461 years, shows that it relates to the fabled periodical 
revolution of the Zodiac among the Egyptians and Greeks.** 

See Le po^me Ohaldien du deluge traduit de I’Assyrien par Jules 
Oppert, Paris, 1886, pp. 6, 7: “ Les Babyloniens pla^aient le deluge k 
89,180 ans avant le commencement des temps historiques, qu'ils fizaient k 
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These 432,000 years are reduced iu the Biblical account, 
as Professor Julius Oppert of the French Academy has 
very ingeniously shown, to 1,656 years. The first reduc¬ 
tion he makes by dividing 432,000 by 5, the number of 
86,400 thus gained, he regards as representing weeks, 
which 86,400 weeks are as nearly as possible equal to 1,656 
years ; for 23 years give 8,400 days or 1,200 weeks, a year 
having 365$ days, and the surplus fraction of J being dis¬ 
regarded; 23 X 72 or 1,656 years give thus 86,400 weeks. 


2,617 av. J. C.: done k 41,697 av. J. C. La chronologie chaldeenne a les 
mSmes origines que celles de la Genese ; les Hebreux, peuple plus jeuue, 
ne faisaient que raccourcir les unites temporaires. Xisuthrus etait le 
dixi^me des dix rois antediluviens qui avaient regn^, 432,000 ana on 86,400 
(60 X 60 X 24) lustres. Noe eat le dernier des dix partriarches hebreux 
qui vivaient pendant un intervalle de 86,400 semaines ou 1656 ans. Les 
39,180 ans ecoul4s entre le deluge et les temps historiques sont 653 soixan- 
taines d’aun^es ou 653 sosses^ qui se decomposaient en: 

12 periodes sothiaques k 1,460 ans 17,520 ans ou 292 sosses. 

12 „ lunaires A 1,805 ana = 21,660 ans on 361 Bosses. 

Total: 39,180 ans ou 653 Bosses. 

La Bible a reduit les soixantaines d’annees k Tunite, et chose d’une impor¬ 
tance capitale, elle admet entre le deluge et la naissance d’Abraham, 292 
ans, et entre cet 4venement et la fin de la Genese 361 ans; en total, 653 
ans, les chifEres so passent de tout commentaire.” 

To the Bothiac and lunar periods Professor J. Oppert adds the following 
note: “ La p^riode sothiaque de 1,460 ans ou de quatre fois 365 ans, 
usitee surtout en ^^gypte, ost le laps de temps dans lequel une date de 
Pannee vague de 365 jours fait le tour des saisons. La periode lunaire de 
1,805 aus ou 22,325 lunaiaons est un cycle, aprhs lequel les eclipses revien- 
nent dans le mSme ordre; cette p4riode otait connue des anciens, qui 
Pavaient deduite de leur observations.** 

The calculation according to which the 39,180 years previously to the 
historical times of the Babylonians correspond to 653 Babylonian sothiao 
and lunar sosses or to 653 Biblical years (which lapse of time equals the 
period between the deluge and the death of Joseph in Bgypt), requires 
some further explanation, because Joseph did, according to Biblical calcu¬ 
lations, neither die in the year 2517 B.C., nor is it explained how we can 
accept these two thousand and odd years as years B.G. when the preced¬ 
ing 39,180 years equal only 658 Biblical years, 

*» Ihidemj note on pp. 6, 7 : “ En effet, 23 ana font 8,400 jours ou 
1,200 semaines; 1,656 ou 28 x 72 ans donnent 86,400 semaines. La Bible, 
oomme les Ohald^ens, partageait le temps antediluvien en trois parties, 
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In their calculations the Babylonians, however, followed 
the older Turanian settlers of the country, the Akkadians, 
who were the real originators of the Sossy the period of 
sixty y^ars. This computation of time was most probably 
peculiar to the whole race, as it was found, and is still 
extant among its principal representatives in Asia. Not 
only is it to be met with among the old Akkadians, the 
mediaeval Uigurs, the modern Mongols, Mantchus and 
Chinese, but it was very likely also known to the Gauda- 
Dravidians and other kindred tribes. At a later period 


sur lesquelles il y avait des Icigendes aujourd’hui ignor4es. Les cinq 
premiers patriarches bibliquea vivaient ensemble 460 (23 x 20) ans on 
24,000 semainea j les trois snivanfcs 414 (23 x 13) ans on 21,600 semainea, 
juste le quart de tout l*intervalle. Les deux derniers occupent 782 (23 x 34) 
atla ou 40,800 semainea j dans cette derniere periode tons moururent, 
depuis Adam jusqu’au neuvi^me patriarche. Les Chaldeens admettent 
trois p^riodes semblablos, dent la seconde prend, elle aussi, le quart de 
toute I’epoquo antediluvienne. L*4valuation de Tage du monde ii 6,000 ans 
repose uniquement, sur les ohiffres de la Gen6so dont on a aujourd’hui 
decouvert I’origine: les Juifs ont combing aveo les m^mes nombres des 
unites temporaires plus petites que celles des Chaldeens et des ^gypti- 
ens. 

See my monograph Der Preshyter Johannes in Sage und Qeschichte 
(2nd edition), Berlin, 1870, in No. 1, on pp. 119, 120 on the sixty years* 
cycle among the Eastern Turks, Mongols and Chinese. The twelve yearly 
cycle of animals is combined with a ten years’ cycle of the five elements 
or of the five colours (blue, red, yellow, white and black) in their mascu¬ 
line and feminine forms, thus becoming ten. In this manner the 60 years* 
cycle can be expanded into one of 120 years. 

The ancient Egyptians used, as Professor Lauth has proved a period 
of 120 years, the Hanti; “ In der That mit Zugrundelegung dieses 120 
jahrigen Zeitkreises hanti ist es mir gelungen, die vollstandige Reihe 
sammtlicher Epochenkonige wieder aufzufinden** {Aegyptische Chronologies 
p. 9). However, the word hanti suggests it to be a dual formation, in 
consequence this cycle of 120 years may perhaps be founded on that of 60 
years* duration. 

Plutarch, in his treatise de Iside et Osiride, Cap. 76, Vol. II., p. 381, in 
the above mentioned Paris edition of 1624, remarks that the Egyptian 
astronomers regarded the number 60 as their first measure (I^^KOKra 5 
Twv fx^rptov vpiorSv iari roTr irepl rh ovpdvia rpayfiarfvofifvois), a fact which 
Prof. Lauth has also pointed out. 
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it was adopted by the Aryan immigrants of India, as is 
proved by the existence of the sixty years^ cycle of Brhas* 
pati or Jupiter. This planet accomplishes an entire revo¬ 
lution in twelve years or rather in 4,332 days, 12 hours, &o. 
As this cycle is divided into twelve years like a year is into 
twelve months, a lustrum of such a cycle constitutes the 60 
years’ cycle or the Chaldean boss. Whether the Kaliyuga, 
of which I spoke previously, owes its duration to twenty 
such Bosses being combined, it is now impossible to prove; 
however, it is not at all improbable. The artificial arrange¬ 
ment of the yugas in which a morning and evening dawn, 
which occupied together a sixth part of an age (e.flr., the 
100 years of the dawn, the 1,000 years of the yuga and the 
100 years of the evening) and which precede and follow each 
yuga, is also perhaps of later origin ; but whether this is the 
case or not, the correctness of my explanation of the origin of 
the nomenclature of the yugas will not be affected. The 
main object I have in view in this discussion is to draw 
attention to the close resemblance of Indian and Turanian 
computations.® ^ 

• * The twelve years of the cycle of Brhaspati have the names of the 
twelve lunar months, as the twelve-yearly rotation of Jupiter resembles the 
twelve monthly of the earth. If this twelve-yearly revolution is combined 
with the lustrum, yugay or period of five years, the 60 years* cycle is the 
result. It is, however, quite possible, that this combination of the lustrum 
with the Jupiter cycle is only a later explanation of Indian astronomers, as 
it is certain that the latter derived in later times most of their knowledge 
from the West, especially through the Greeks, who in their turn were 
indebted to the Babylonians and Egyptians; the Sanskrit names of the 
Zodiac are thus mere translations of the Western names. Compare 
Varahamihira*8 Brhatsamhita, YIII, 1, about the names of the single years 
of the cycle of Brhaspati corresponding to those of twelve lunar months 
and VIII, 27 about the sixty years* cycle: 

Adyam dhanisthamdamabhiprapanno maghe yada yatyudayam surejya)^ 
sastyabdapilrval^ prabhava^ sa namna pravartate bhiitahitastadabda^. 
See the Suryasiddhdntay 1, 65, XIV, 1, 2 (edition of the Bibliotheca 
Indica, Calcutta, 1859, pp. 41, 369, 370) about the twelve-years’ and sixty- 
years* cycle of Brhaspati: 

55. DvSdafiaghna guror yata bhaganS vartarmanakail^. 

BaiSibhi^ sahita^t liaddha^ sastya syor vijaySdaya^. 
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From the general description i 
not appear that the deluge was 
phenomena as have proceeded fr< 
produced by violent eruptions of 
accumulations prove^ by their componSi 
belong to a period much anterior to the 
but the crust and surface of the earth do not exhibit any 
clearly ascertained and indelible traces of the Noachian 
deluge* Notwithstanding that no such evidences of any 
great diluvian catastrophe are found, similar catastrophes 



and inundations, which created great changes on the surface 
of the earth, have happened within that period. 

Since the researches of Professor Prestwich, the existence 
of man has been traced to a period far beyond the limits 
of Biblical chronology ; nay, it is thought highly probable 
that human beings already existed in the so-called tertiary 
period, and hundred thousands of years must therefore 
have elapsed before we come within touch of historical 
times. It is, however, possible that though man existed, 
he was at that early period both mentally and physically 
far below the species at present living. In fact we know 
hardly anything about these men beyond their bare exist¬ 
ence ; they have almost totally disappeared, without leaving 
anything behind them, save their bones and a few traces 
of their handiwork and implements. On the'ether hand 
the Chaldean and Biblical deluge-accounts prove through 
the survival of the companions of Xisuthros and Noah 
respectively the continuity of the human species, and inform 
us besides of events that previously occurred, ^.rhe exist¬ 
ence of the Chaldean tablets prepared with the express 
purpose of preserving to posterity the learning of bye-gone 


1. Brahmam divyam tatha pitryam prajapatyam guros tatha, 
Sauraiica savanam candram arksam munani vai uava. 

2, Catarbhir vyavahardatra sauracandrapk’asavanaib 
BArhaspatyena fa^tv^hdam jfieyam naDyais tu nityalalK 
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timeis, favors the assumption that according to the expec« 
tation of the inscribers the deluge would be confined by 
limits of time and place. Thcvse expectations appear to 
have been realised, for the discovery of these tablets shows, 
that there could not have taken place any great changes 
on the surface of the earth. 

In summing up the evidence derived from the Biblico- 
Chaldean account of the deluge, assuming it to have been 
local and to have extended only over Mesopotamia and the 
contiguous countries, the Indian description of it must 
either have emanated from direct communications made 
by the descendants of survivors, or from reports, which 
events of such magnitude necessarily produce. As the 
Aryans had not yet entered India at such an early date, 
Manu could not have been in India, nor could the ark have 
landed on the Himalaya, or elsewhere in this country. 
This conclusion appears to be supported by the fact that the 
Veda nowhere alludes to such an inundation. I omit alto¬ 
gether at this moment to consider the possibility of the 
deluge legend being known among the Gauda-Dravidian 
population of India, but may point out that its connection 
with Malabar seems to lend a plausibility to such an 
assumption. 

If we were certain, which we are not, that Genesis 
supplies us with an approximate date of the deluge, and 
that this deluge was, what is very probable, identical with 
the Indian deluge connected with the name of Manu, we 
would be able, as the Noachian flood, according to Biblical 
chronology, can be fixed at 2500 B.C., to utilize this date 
also for purposes of Indian history and start from it as the 
commencement of its first epoch. I regard the matsya- 
avatara of Visnu, however, in its connection with Manu as 
the first legendary date of Indian history. This impor¬ 
tance that I ascribe to the fish avatara of Visnu, as 
exemplified by Manuka flood, has induced me to enter more 
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deeply into this subject than might seem at first necessary 
from a superficial view of the question. The prevailing 
Indian tradition that the three first avataras of Visnu 
belong to the Krta, the next four to the Treta, the eighth 
and ninth to the Dvapara and the tenth to the Kali-yuga 
has no historical weight. This inquiry has also brought 
to light the intimate connection between the Turanian 
tribes of the West with those of the East—a connection 
which will prove eventually of very great importance. 

On the Salagbama-stone. 

Visiju like other gods is worshipped by means of images 
(vigraha), but his pious adherents prefer to revere him in 
the form of the Salagraum-stone, though jewels^ drawings 
and heaps of grain are also occasionally used to represent 
him.®'** The worship of idols is always difficult and 
demands great attention. The slightest mistake or over¬ 
sight exposes the adorer to the wrath of the offended deity, 


** Salagrame maaau yuntro, tatululC* prsitimadiMi, 

. hareli piija prakartavya na tu kcvalabhutaK*. 

The derivation of the word Salaijrainai Sdlagraina or iSdli[n'dnut ih 
disputed. Some connect the word with the Sal or Sal-tree (Shorea robusta 
or Valeria robusta), and contend that it signities a collectiou of such irecfc, 
which are said to grow in abundance in the neighbourhood of the Siila- 
gramatirtha {sdldndni vrlsdnam rfrdmah). Others assert thai it signities 
sdragrdva, the best stone, while others explain the first word of the com¬ 
pound adla or sdra as formed of the prefix sa, with, and the noun am or 
ala (for no real difference exists between r and /), spoke of a wheel, curl, 
sdragrdma or sdlagrnma in consequence signifying a collection of spirtil 
curls. Others again affirm that the name is connected with ali, bee. The 
VajrdkUa w'orin, which boros the hole in the Sfilagrauia, is by some 
commentators taken for a bee bhramam or «?«, and as the holes are 
occasionally found in groat numbers (grama), the stone received the name 
of Saligrama. This opinion is expressed in a sldkaof the Pa"* carat rag avia 
mentioned to mo by M.R.By. V. Tatadesikatiitacaryar; 

Alayd vajrakitas syus tadvrndam grama ucyatc, 
Aligramasametatvat suligramas sa ucyatc. 

A wrong conjecture connects it with iaila, rook. 
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who in some form, e.g.y as Narasimha, is easily disposed to 
get angry and to take revenge on the incautious worshipper. 

The peculiar outward appearance of the Salagrama with 
its perforated hole {chidra or dvara)^ its spiral convolution. 
{cakra), its various colours (varna) and other striking 
marks offers to the untutored mind of the superstitious 
beholder ample scope for astonishment and wonder, and as 
this stone possesses besides considerable magnetic force, 
one need not be surprised that divine or supernatural 
powers are ascribed to it, and that it is regarded as a 
manifestation of the deity. In this light it was without 
doubt viewed by the aboriginal inhabitants of India long 
before the Aryans invaded this country, and at a later 
period it attracted likewise the attention of the conquering 
race. The several formations were eventually considered 
as representations of various deities, but the Ai'yans re¬ 
garded the Salagrama mainly as the emblem of Visjju, 
who is in fact the only Hindu deity actually worshipped 
in its shape, and who is believed to really dwell in it.®® 

The cause of the existence of so many various specimens 
of the Salagrama will be easily understood, when it becomes 
clear, that this pebble is a much-waterworn concretion 
containing Ammonites and other shells such as Brachio- 


Salaj<ramagirir llaril.i, yiismaddliaris stliitas iatra pradurbhavair 
anekasah. 

\Vc find also the foliowijig verses iu the i'afiiiiapuniwa: 
Salagramasilayam tu sada Srikysaapujanain, 
nityam saimihitas tatra salagrame jagadgurul.i .... 
Salagramasilariipi yatra tisthati Kesavali, 

Iatra devasuras sarve blaivanani caturdasa. 
la the Brhannh'adhja the second half is : 

na badhante grabus tatra bhiltavaitulakadayah." 

Salagramaiila yatra tatra tirtham tapdvanam 
yatah sannlhitas tatra bhagavSti Madhusildanah. 

Compare also JJevtmdhdtmya IX, 24, 76 1 

Salagramasila yatra tatra sannihito Haril.i 
tatraiva Lak^mfr vasati sarvatlrthasamanvitii. 

A great number of similar Sldkas could bo quoted, but thaie will tuffioe. 
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pods. It is represented in three different formations; 
either as an unbroken pebble, or as one so broken that the 
fossil shell can be seen inside, or it is merely an outer frag¬ 
ment of the pebble, which shows in its interior the impression 
of the surface of the shell it previously surrounded.® 


Sec A voyage to the East Indies and ChinOf translated from the 
French of Monsieur So7inerat...by Francis Magnus, Calcutta, 1788, Vol. I, 
pp. 40—42 : ** The stono of Salagraman is nothing but a petrified shell of 
the species of comes d'ammon : the Indians suppose it represents Yiche- 
nou, because they discover nine different shades which refer to the nine 
incarnations of that god. It is found in the river of Cachi, one of the 
arms of the Ganges, it is very heavy, commonly of a black colour, and 
sometimes violet, the form is oval or round, a little flat, and nearly resem¬ 
bles a touchslone, and is shallow in the inside, there is only a small hole 
on the outside, but within it is almost concave, and furnished in the interior 
coats above and below with spiral lines, which terminate in a point towards 
the middle, and in many these two points touch. Some Indians imagine 
it is a small worm which works upon the stone in this manner to prepare 
a habitation for Yiehenou. Others have found in these spiral lines the 
figure of his chakram. These stones are very rare, and the Brahmans fix 
a great value on them, when they represent the gracious transformations 
of Yiehenou, but when they border a little on the violet, they denote his 
incarnations in the form of a man, a lion, a w'ild boar, &c. When that is 
the case, no follower of this god dares to keep them in his house; the 
Saniassis alone are bold enough tt» carry them and to make the daily 
ceremonies to them. They are kept also in the temples.” 

Compare the Miscellaneous Essays by EL. T, Colebrooke, London, 1873, 
Vol. I, p. 173, Note 1, in the article on “ the religious ceremonies of the 
Hindus and of the Brahmins specially.” “The sfilagriimas are black stones 
found in a part of the Gandaki river, within the limits of Nepal. They 
are mostly round and arc commonly perforated in one or more places by 
worms, or, as the Hindus believe by Vishnu in the shape of a reptile. 
According to the number of perforations and of spiral curves in each, 
the stono is supposed to contain Yishini in various characters ... In like 
manner stones are found in the Narmada, near Onhar mJlndatta, which are 
considered as types of Siva, and“"are called Banling. Tlio salngrSma is 
found upon trial uot to be calcareous, it strikes fire with steel and scarcely 
at all effervesces with acids.” Read also Colonel Wilford’s articles on the 
ancient Geography of India in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XIV, pp. 414, 
415: “ There are four stones, which are styled Saila-mdydf and are accord¬ 
ingly worshipped, whenever they are found. The first is the Sailoy or 
stone just mentioned (Sailagrama); the second, which is found abundantly 
in the river is a figured stone, of a reddish colour, with a sup* 
posed figure of Oane^d in the shape of an elephant, and commonly called 
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In consequence of this fundamental difference a great 
number of varieties exist, which are arranged into various 
classes according to the colour {varna), curl (cakra), hole 
{bila or chidra), shape {murti), size {sihulasuksmavibheda), 
circumference {parimdna), measure {pramdna), base (dsana)^ 
line (rmidra), separate portions {avayava), &c., of the Sala- 
grama. Another division is made according to their habitat, 
or place of their origin, whether they belong to the water 
or to the land, i.e., whether they Sbrejalaja or sthalaja, and 
their qualities vary according to this difference.® ° 


Ganeia-ca^jpathar : the third, is found in the ; and the fourth, 

is a single stone of rock, which is the Saila-mayay of the third part of the 
bow of Varaiurama^ after it had been broken by linmachcnulra. It is still 
to be seen, about seven Cos to the N. E. of Janaca-pura in Tairahhucta^ at 
a place called Dhanuca-grama, or the village of the bow, occasionally called 
Saila-mayd^pxir, or grdinay according to the BhTxvana'Coia,^' 

In a letter read at the meeting of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta iu 
October 1830, Dr. Gerard of Subathu observed that he had discovered in 
a lofty position (15,000 feet) of the Himalaya range, an extensive fossil 
tract of shell formation of which he describes four classes, and of the 
fourth thus writes; “ Belemnites and Orthoceratites mineralized by the 
same material as the Ammonites (iron clay and pyrites). Their abund¬ 
ance in the beds of mountain torrents, especially the Gundak, has been 
long known, as they form an indispensable article in the sacra of the Hindu 
Thakoordxvaree, under the name of Salagrama ** (see Charles Coleman’s 
Mythology of the Hindus, London, 1832, p. 176). Compare the Memorandum 
on the fossil shells discovered in the Himalayan mountains, by the Bev. B. 
Everest in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVIII, Part II, pp. 107—114, and 
Observations on the Spiti Valley by Surgeon J. G. Gerard in the same 
volume, pp. 238—277, where we read on pp. 276, 277; that “ before cross- 
ing the boundary of Ladak into Basahir I was gratified by the discovery 
of a bed of marine fossil shells resembling oysters and clinging to the back 
in a similar manner .... on the crest of a pass elevated 17,000 feet.” 
Mudraksetro parimanam asanam milrtibhcdakam, 
sthulasuksmavibhedam ca cakralaksanam eva ca . . . 
Varnarupadyavayavaili pramanabilalaiichanaih, 
dvaradesavibhedena bhedah kasaucit ucyate ... 

GakrAkaram vinirmanam tatra kuryur hi sarvasah, 
jalasthalamatham oaiva taccakram trividham sm^tain. 

Nifkesaram kftabhuktam taccakram mafhasafijflakam, 
idam eva dvidha proktam jalasthalavibhedatah. 
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The principal marks arc the curls^ holes^ colour and 
shape. The calcrasy curls, or spiral convolutions, are of the 
utmost importance ; they are divided into matha (cell) and 
hesara (filament). The latter possess superior merit and 
are ascribed to the water within the stone in which the 
fabulous vajraMfa lives. ^ ® The varieties of curls are con¬ 
siderable and are credited with producing various effects 
in the fortunes of those who worship stones marked in such 
a manner. A Salagrama may have one to twelve such curls* 
The Cakranadi is the river which abounds in Salagrama- 
cakras and cakrasare according to the legend even found 
engraved on the heads, backs and bones of the creatures 
who live there, on men as well as on animals.® ^ 


* ® Atrasti karapaiu yacca tat te samyagnigadyate, 

raBam yasyam silayiim tu sambhuiikte ki^kalji aanail). 

Pritya tasyam prajayeta cakram tat kesarair yutam, 
taamat utpadyate cakram luathasaiijuam phalalpadant. 
Oakrdbhyam ca sila jiieya sastasasta vasundhare^ 
yatprdktam dvividham cakram tatpunar dvividham bhavet, 
jalajasthalajam oaiva laksanam tasya kathyate. 

Susnigdham diptisaiiiyuktam cakram tajjalajam bhavet, 
karkasam ksinatejd yat taccakram sthalajam bhavet. 

Etaydr jalajam sastam nadiparvatayogatah, 
madhyamam sthalajam proktam parvatasyaiva ydgatali 
Cakrdna kambunu va ca padmena gadayahkita, 
tatra Srih pratyaham tisthet dadii sampat taya viSct. . . 
Samacaksva parani rdpam cakranam laksanam mune, 
sarvasiddhikaram caiva sarvakamarthasadhakam. 

Laksanam yacca cakrSuam tacchinusva mahdmune, 

dharmakamarthamdk^anaai purusarthaikahetukam. 

Gandakyascottare tire girirajasya daksine, 

k^etram tu Visnasaniiidhyam sarvaksetrdttamdttamam. 

Yojanadvada^amitam bahutirthasamakulam, 

tatra Cakranadfnama tirtham Brahmavininriitam. 

Tasyottare mahaiSxhgam mama pritikaram tatha, 
tacohayabhigatils tatra pasapSl$ca Khagesvara. 
Sacoihnaiscihnitascaiva taravd dharapitalC) 
narapam api paksfndra kiucit kalanivasinam 
Sarvasthisu bbaveccakram maBiake pr^tha eva ca {Qaru^apurd^). 
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The SalagrBma may be flat, long, small, oval, round, and of 
rough or of soft surface; one as small as • an Amaldki fruit 
(Emblic Myrobalam) is most highly esteemed.*® Though 
generally black, Salagrftmas of blue, violet, green, yellow, 
brown, red, white and other colours are also found. So far as 
the hole is concerned, those stones are particularly valued in 
which the width of the opening equals one-eighth of the cir¬ 
cumference, of less value are those where it equals one- 
fourth, while those in which it amounts to three-eighths are 
held to be of indifferent value. 

A Salagrama without marks is not esteemed,®'^ while 
every good Salagrama is worshipped as a sacred place or 
ksetram,^^ Good and bad qualities are mysteriously con¬ 
nected with the various Salagramas, the same stone can cause 
prosperity to one individual and destruction to another. I 
shall content myself with giving below a few examples of 
the influence ascribed to the Salagrama. A soft one fulfils 
the wishes of the worshipper, a small secures heavenly 
reward, a cool gives pleasure, a black fame, a rod sovereignty, 
one with a wide hole destroys a family, one with crooked 
curls creates fear, one in which the cakras are arranged 
unevenly causes misery, a smoke-coloured makes stupid, a 
brown kills the wife of its owner, one with many holes turns 
its worshipper into a tale-bearer.®However, not always 

Tasmat tarn piijayct nityam dharmakSiinarthasiddhaye, 
tatrapyamalakitulya silk^ma cativa yu tatha. 

Vyttasufcra^tamo bhaga uttamam cakralakjanam, 
madhyamam ta catarbhagam kaniyas ta tribhagakatn (Piirana^ 
aahgraha ). 

Lanchanena viua ya syat apralasta tu sa smfta. 

«‘ Salagramasya yat punyam ksetram traildkyavittrufcam, 
tatrasti ca Haris saksat sarvadevais samanvitab. 

Compare oa this sabjcot the Salagramalakaa^a, Laksminaraya^a- 
samvada, Merutantra, and ospooially the Compendium Srirat/avirahhaktu 
ratndkara. 

Sviyavaraft sila pujya Brahmanadyaih sukhaptaye, 
saigdh& 6ila mantrasiddhim rukfasiddhim karoti oa, 
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the same virtues and faults are in the various descriptions 
ascribed to the same kind of stones. 

A Salagrama-stone and a Tulasi plant should be revered 
in every house, otherwise such a house is like a burning 
ground,®3 yet two Salagramas together should not be 
worshipped in one and the same house; a similar rule 
applies to the linga.®** A Salagrama should neither be 
bought nor sold for a certain fixed price, those who do 
not observe this precept go to hell.®^ He who offers a 
Salagrama as a present is regarded to have given the best 


Mccakil kirttihil dhautaiigaravat sa yasohara, 
piinduriipfirtliasamaiii iiialina pfipadhikari. 

Pita putraphalaiii dadyat aravarna sutaii harot, 
nil'J saudisato laksniim dhumrubha harate inatim. 
Rdgapradil raktavai'Ha sindurabha mahakalim, 
daridryakariui vakra samS saryfirthasadhika. 

Stliula iiihauti caivayuh sdksma svalpamatim baret, 
pujaplialam lauchitaya nisphahi lancanain vina. 

Kapilii cittavaikalyam notrardgauca karbuni, 
bliagnS. bhaugakari jneya bahucakrapamanada. 
LaksaMautarahiiia ca devacakrii viyogada, 

Vyhanmukhi kalatraghul vihaccakra sutfin haret . . . 
Cakrarn vii kevalam padmalauchanam tvatha va gada. 
Lailchanam vanainala vu Harir Laksmyil saha sthitab, 
tasniiii gehe na daridryam na sokd maranad bbayam. 
Na caivagnibbayam tatra grahair dustair na biidhyate, 
ante mokso bbayam tasya piljanadeva nityasali. 

Yad grbc niisti tulasi salagraraasilurcanatn, 
smasanasadisam vindyat tadgiham snbhavarjitam . . . 
Sa dhauyah puruso Idkc saphalara tasya jivitam, 
Sulagramasilil suddhii gibe yasya ca plljita. 

Grhe lingadvayam nilrcyam ganesatrayam eva ca, 
dvau saiikhau naroayonnityam na saktitrayam eva ca. 
Dve oakre dvarakayas tu narcyam suryailvayam tatha, 
salagramas sama1,i piijyilb na dvayam tu kadacana. 
Vi^ama na ca piijyRs to visame caika eva hi, 
naksataib pujayet Vijnum na ketakya SadaSivam. 
SalagramaSilayas tu nnilyam udghatayet kvacit 
vikreta krayakarta va narakd vai patet dhriivam. 
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land circle.^® It should also not be touched either by a 
Sodra, or by an outcast, or by a womanThe sacred 
stone should be carefully kept apart in a shrine, between 
Tulasi leaves and wrapt up in a clean cloth. It should be 
often perfumed and washed, the water used on such an 
occasion becomes sanctified and fit to be drunk as holy 
water. The Salagrtoa is to be plentifully supplied with 
milk, rice and other requisites; this is also done to test the 
quality and for choosing the proper stone. 

The head of the family should at least once a day,®‘* ** 
after his morning ablutions, or at evening-dawn, offer his 
prayers to the Salagrama. Closing his eyes, ho rings the 
bell to announce the approach of Visnu and to warn the 
people to stand off, because the god is appearing from the 
Salagrama, which is placed on a small tray or simhdsana 
(throne). He supplies the burning lamps with camphor, 
sprinkles water on himself and on the stone, and offers to 
the god, while uttering his mantras or prayers, arghya, 
padya, acamamya, sndnlya, panlya and annadikamJ^ 


* ® Salagramasilacakram yo dadyat danam uttamam, 

bbilcakram tena dattam syat salailavanakananam . . . 

Yo dadati silam Visnob salagraraasamudbliavam, 
vipraya vipramukbyaya teuOstom bahabhir makbaih. 

® ’ Salagramo na sprastavyo blnavarpair vasundbarf*, 
striindrakarasarhsparso vajrasparladhiku matah. 

Mohat yah samspxset sndrd yosid vapi kadacana, 
sa patet narake gborc yavat abhiltaBamplavam. 

Kslre va tandule vapi salagramam nivcsayet, 
d^r^tvadbikyam taydh kificit grhpiyat buddhimaii narali. 

It is asserted that rice and milk gain in weight, if a Salagrilma is placed 
in them. 

Salagramam Hare6cihnam pratyabam pujayet narah. 

^ ^ Such mantras are : 

** Om bijam svaha salagramavasisriramaprityarthe viniyogalji. Om namo 
bhagavate hydayaya namal;. Visnave 6irase svaha, Salagramavasiue 
Sikhayai vau^at. Sarvabhiftaphalapradaya kavacaya bum. j^^Hakaladuri- 
tanivaripe netratrayaya vau^at S31agramaya svaha. Astray a bbat.” 

** dm namo bhagavate Vi^pave. S&iagramanivasind sarvabhi^taphala- 
pradaya sakaladuritanivarind SSlagramaya svaha,’’ 
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He then walks three times from the right side round the 
Salagrama, repeats the thousand names of VisQu, and after 
finishing his prayers takes his food. 

The efficiency of the stone to secure the blessings of this 
as well as of the next world is firmly believed in by pious 
Hindus. In consequence of this it is shown to dying 
persons and water poured on the Tulasi plant is sprinkled 
on them through the hole of the stone in order to secure 
to them the benefit of dying in Kasi; ‘ - even sinners when 
they receive it, have their sins condoned/ while it confers 
likewise pleasure on the departed Manes.'^ 

The hole or opening of the Salagrama, which is in fact its 
most important feature, is ascribed to the action of the 
legendary insect Vajraklta, The story goes that the divine 
Narayana or Visiju wandered once in the form of a golden 
bee or Vajrakita on the sui'face of the earth. The gods 
seeing him whirling about with very great splendour, 
assumed also the shape of golden bees and approached him. 

^ ’ Val.i pajayct Tlarini cakro salagramasamudbhavo, 
rajasfiyasaliasr<"iia tonestaiii prativasaram. 

Yad amananti Vodrinta Brahma nirgnnam acyntam, 
tatpraaado bhavot nruiim salagramasilarcaiiat. 

Kdtidvildasalingaistu piljitaih svaniapahkajaih, 
yat syiit dviidasavarsesii dinonaikena tad bhavet. 

Salagramasamip? ta krosamatram eamantatah, 
ki^ako’pi mrtd yati Yaikiinthabhuvanam giiha. 

' SalagramasilasparSah kotiyajilaphalapradah, 
maranat tateamlpcsu Kasitulyajdialam bhavet. 

Api papasamiicjirah karmanyaiiadhikiirinah, 

Salagramarcakii vaisya naiva yanti yamalayam, 

Kamaih krddhair madair Idbhair vyapto j'o'tra narfidhipa, 

8o*pi yati Haror lokam salagramasihircanat. 

SalagramaSiliim drstva yanti piipanyanckasah, 
sithhan dfstva yatha yanti vant* mrgaganii bhayJlt. 

^ * SalagramaSilagre tu yah sraddham kuruto narah, 
bhaviwti pitaras trptal.i killasankh}’^ tu naiva hi. 

This sld^ occurs in the Matsyapuriina, it is also found in the Padma* 
purapa where, however, the second half is aa follows : pitaras tasya 
ti^^hanti tfptah kalpaSatam divi. 
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The world surrounded by the swarm of bees was set a-whirl- 
ing and whirled about to such an extent that Visnu afraid of 
the consequences^ assumed the shape of a rock and stopped 
the moving of Garuda and of the gods, upon which Garuda 
entered into a big hole of the rock, followed by all the 
gods as bees, who made themselves each a separate tene¬ 
ment for the conversion of the infidels.'^"’ 

Lieutenant-Colonel F. Wilford^^’ says in his essay On 
the ancient Geography of India : The origin of this rocky 
hill is connected with a most strange legend, which I shall 
give in the abstract. Vishnn, unwilling to subject him- 
self to the dreaded power, and influence, of the ruler of 
the planet Saturn, and having no time to lose, was obliged 
to have recourse to his Maya, or illusive powers, which are 
very great, and he suddenly became a rocky mountain.'^ ^ 


’ ® Hirapyagarbhu bhagaviin iidyd Narayanali Bvayain, 
vajrakitah prabhutatviicoacara vasudliatair-. 

Sauvarnam bhramaram disiva devas tadrfipadliaripali, 
upatasthur mahatmanani bhramantam atitojasani j 
$adanghribhir jagatsarvam vyiiptam ("‘taccarjicaraTn, 
hiraHyagarbhabhramarair bhramitam bbrantavat sada. 

ja-g^itpatir Visiuir Yainateyam Banatanal.i, 
rurodha sailariipcna jagatam hitakaraknk 
Niruddhavegah sahasa pravivd«a vilam mahat, 
tasmin pravistc bhramaras tad vilam viviSuh Bnbham. 

Cakrus svam svam mahat vesma koSakaravat atmanab, 
nastikanam pratyayurtham vajrakitah sadahghrayah {Dharmn- 
fiamhitn). 

See Aiiiatic lietsearcheff und J'nmmctioioi, XIA’", p. 414 (Cal¬ 

cutta, 1822). 

” In A vieiv of the historyyliti>ratu.rey mid religion of the Hindoos by 
the Rev. W. Ward (Madras, 1863) a similar story is given on pp. 174,176: 

The reason why this stone has been deified is thus given in the Shreebha- 
guvutu :—Vishnoo created the nine planets to preside over the fates of 
men. Shunee (Saturn) commenced his reign by proposing to Brnmha, 
that he should first come under his influence for twelve years. Brnmha 
referred him to Vishnoo, but this god, equally averse to bo brought under 
the dreaded influence of this inauspicious planet, desired Saturn to call 
upon him the next day, and immediately assumed the form of a mountain. 
The next day Saturn was not able to find A^ishnoo, but discovering that 
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^^This is called Saila-mdya, of a rocky mountain the illusive 
form, but Saturn soon found him out, and in the shape 
of a worm, forced himself through, gnawing every part 
of this illusive body. For one year of Saturn was Vishnu 
^^thus tormented, and through pain and vexation, ho 
sweated most profusely, as may be supposed, particularly 
about the temples, from which issued two copious streams, 
the Crishna or black, and the Sweta^Oanddei or white 
‘‘ Gandaci ; the one to the east, and the other to the west. 
After one revolution of Sutimi, Vishnu resumed his own 
shape, and ordered this stone to be worshipped, which of 
“ course derives its divine right from itself, without any 
previous consecration, as usual in all countries in which 
images are worshipped. 

The stories told by Colonel Wilford and liev. W. Ward 
about Saturn I have not been able to find as yet in any 
Parana. The Eev. W. Ward is, I think, wrong in ascribing 
his version to the Sribhagavatapurana. My suspicion is 
that both accounts are made up from different sources 
and that a legend of Visnu as Mohini forms the real basis 
of the narrative of Colonel Wilford. 

In another Sanskrit tale the gods became Vajrakitas 
through the curse of Gandaki, who in her turn was cursed 
into becoming a black sluggish river, an allusion per- 

he had united himself to mount Gundukec, lie entered the mountain in the 
form of a worm called vajrukcetu (thunderbolt worm). lie continued 
thus to afflict the mountain-formed Vishnoo for twelve years, when Vish- 
noo assumed his proper shape, and commanded that the stones of this 
mountain should be worshipi)ed, and should become proper representatives 
of himself i adding that each should liavo twenty-one marks in it, similar 
to those on his body, and that its name should bo slialgramii.” 

‘‘Kitayonim prapadyetha** iti gandakyah suriln prati sape. Tena 
karmavipakena jada kisna nadi bhaveti devanam gawdakim prati sape ca 
jate Yisnuna tatsamadhanaydktam tatliii: 

8inu Brahman, Mahadeva! Siiiu deva Gajanana; 
sadgunau brahmanau grahamalangau sapatd’ tra vai. 

Bhavisyatas tayor mdksam bhavisyami kale vara m, 

' 6irnam bhavisyati yada tanmeddmnjjasambhavali, 
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haps to the Krsiia Gai^dakl mentioned above. Brahman 
and Siva in fact assumed the form of Vajrakitas from the 
marrow and fat of a decayed body, but eventually the 
curse was removed through the agency of Vision, the gods 
resumed their previous forms, and Gandaki became a pure 
and sacred river. 

The Salagrama-stone is in its various foi’ms or murtis 
dedicated to the several deities and these forms have special 
names. The Bairdgis or wandering mendicants make the 
study of these various species their particuhar business, so 
much so that they arc regarded as the proper authorities in 
this matter. Except an insignificant minority, all these shapes 
are dedicated to Visnu, and in many instances more than 
one variety is ascribed to one and the same kind. There exist 
thus, so far as I know, IG varieties of the Krsna-Salagrama, 
13 of Nrsiiiiha, 12 of Kama, 9 of Narayana, 6 of GopEla, 4 of 
Kdrma, Varaha and Sudarsana respectively, 3 of Balarama, 
and 2 each of Vamana, Earasurama, Damodara and Vasu' 
deva. Six and occasionally more shapes are ascribed to 
Siva, 5 to Brahman, 2 to Vispu and Siva collectively, and 
one each to the Trimurti, Nara, Laksmf, Sesa, Surya, Guha, 
Dattatreya, Kartaviryarjuna, Dharmaraja, Ganesa, Kunda- 
Hnl, and to the five household deities (pancayatanamfirtayah 
?.e., to Aditya, Ambika, Visiju, Ganesa and Mahesvara).^® 


Pasaniintargatfih kilii vajrakhjah prabhavisyatlui. 

Seo Vhchaapatyaj compiled by Taranatha Tarkavachaspati, Vol. IV, p. 6000 
under Salagrama. 

The names of these murtis of the Salagrama are: 

I, those of Visnu ; Matsya, Kiirma, Varaha, Svctavaralia, Laksmivardha, 
Bhii (Bharapi) varaha, Suddhavaraha, Nysimha, Viddrana Nrsiihha, 
Baksasantakan^sim ha, A ghoranrsimha, Mahanrsim ha, Vi vytasyanxsim ha, 
Kukfinysirhha, Haranrsimha, Vibhi^ananxsirhha, Adhomukhanxsiihha, 
Kapilanisirnha, Balanysimha, Lakjminysimha, Vamana, Dadhivftmana, 
Santaparasurama, Ugraparasurdma, Bamamurti, BasaratharSma, Sita- 
rilma, Tarakabrahmasltdrama, Bafiakauthakulantakarama. Virarama, 
Vijayarama, HxjJtarama, Kodan^arama, Kalinasakararama, Srj'rama, 
Padabhirama, Sirapani, Balarama, Pralambhaghna, Bauddha, Kalki, 
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Kundaliiil or Sakti is the same as Bhavani, and to her two 
varieties are ascribed. It is even said that Mahadovi re¬ 
sides in the Salagrama.^ ^ The Salagrama-stone is found in 
Nepal in the upper course of the river Garidaki, also known 
as Salagrama, and marked on the maps as Salagrama river, 

Kesava, Narayana (MaUaiiarayaaa), Syamalanarilyana, Laksminarayana, 
Naranariiyaiia, Riipanarayana, Viraimrayaiia, Mayanurayana, Mildhava, 
Goviiida, Visnu, Mahilvisnuj Madhuaildana, Trivikrania, Vamaua, Dadhi- 
vamana, Sridhara, Hrsikesa, Padmaiiabha, Dilniddara, Laksmidilniodara, 
SaiikarsaMa, Vusudova, Saiitavasudeva, Pradyumma, Aniruddlia, Purusot- 
taina, Adlioksaja, Acyuta, Jaiiardaua, Cpendra, Uari, Krsna, Balakxspa, 
Gdpjilakisna, Gdvardhanakrspa, Trailokyamohanakispa, Saubhagya- 
varadakrspa, llukniipikispa, Vijayakrsna, CudanianikrsHa, Saiiiitanakrsna, 
Dhaiiaiijayakisna, Purij;ltaharakr8;.ia, Syamantakaharakrspa, Kamsamar- 
danalqr^i^pa) Killiyamardanakrspa, CilHiiramardanakispa, Govardhaiiagopfila, 
Srigdpfila, Santfinagopala, Laksmigdpiila, Madanagdpala, V^'amsagopiila, 
Gdvardhanadhara, Vaikuntha, Uayagriva, Caturbhiija. Pupdarikaksa, 
Sudaraana, Suddhasudai’sana Ubhayasudarnaua, Samasudarsana, Ydgps- 
vara, Visnupanjara, Yajiiainilrti, Simsumsira, Hamsa, Paramahamsa, 
Laksmipati, Garndadhvaja, Vatapatrasayiii, Segasriyin, Visvambliara, 
Pitiimbharadbara, SatyaviraSravas, Aiarfcaharana, Garuda, Vananialin, 
Murari, Mukuiida, Srivatsalailchana, Dhamiddhara, Yogaraja, Srimiirti, 
Srisahaya, Devadeva, Kapila, Avyaya, KsirabhiBiiyin, Musalilyudha, Cakra- 
pani, Baliunlpa, Jagadyoni, Visvaks(~na, Haihaya, &c. 

II, those of Siva; Sadyojata, Vfimadova, Aghdra, Tatpunisa, Isaiia, 
Sarvasafijfia, Saiikara, Candrasekhara, Sivaniibha, Bhava, Tryambaka, 
Dhnrjati, Sainbhu, Isvara, Mityuujaya and Rudra. 

III, those of Brahman: Parjimdsthin, Pitjiniaha, Hiraiiyagarbha, 
Svayambhil and Caturraukha. 

IV, the two murtis ascribed to Vis.au, and Siva collectively are llari- 
hara and Sivanarayana. 

Salagraman, atho vaksye SaktikUasamudbhavan, 
yesam piljanato devi Bharnni suprasidati. 

Srividyd sfi tale cakramiirdhni chatram pradriyate, 
vahye ghaptufikitii inurdhna suigdha fiyamakhilestada. 

MahdJcdli tu sa jneyfi ydnicihnasanianvita, 
dvicchidriidhya sarva^ila trikdpdnahkita ca ya. 
Yadayudhakitiscordhvam tarn devim tatra nirdiset, 
deviSihi sucakra ya daksamargepa tiim yajet; 

Sarjita vamamargena Idkadvayasukhavahii, 
ya cakrarahita devisilam tarn vaniatG*rcayet. 

See Matsyapura^a XIII, 34 G : 

SSiiagrSme mahSdevi sivalinge sivapriyS. 
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a northern tributary of tlie Ganges. The special portion of 
the stream where the most valuable and most efficacious 
stones are found is distinguished by the name of Cak- 
ranadi, and said to be twelve yOjanas north of the lower 
Gandaki. The whole neighbourhood is highly esteemed 
and famous for its sanctity, so that a visit to the Sala- 
gramatirtha confers great merit on a man. The mighty 
king Bliarata, however, was disappointed, for he did not 
obtain the desired liappiness by staying in this place. The 
Gandaki was known to the ancients as Kondochates, as I 
have already mentioned elsewhere."^ ^ 


® * See p. 114, N. 10, whore I hinted that a connection may exist between 
the name of tlie river and that of tlie Gaud (Gond) aborigines. Compare 
also tbo Indische Alterthum.^knudc von Christian Lassen, Vol. I, Zweite 
Auflage, 1807, p. 75; 

“ Der Hanptarm des Flassos entspringt bei Mastang auf dom 
Plateau-Lande im Norden des Dhavalagiriy zwischen wolchem uud dem 
Svetagharaer die hbchste Kotte durchbricht; an ihm ist ein Pass uach 
Tibet. In soinem obern Laufe bringt or i>alagrd(na odor Ammoniten- 
Petrefacto mit sich, in dencu der Indische Glaube Verkorperungen des 
Vi8h7iu erblickt; daher seine Heiligkeit und der starke Bcsuch seiner 
Wallfahrtsorto; aneh wird er selbst ^nlagrdmi genannt und mit einom 
Namen des Gottes : Narajani; wic bei der Jarauna und Gnngil sind auch 
an seinem Ursprunge hcisse Quellen. Er ii»t der Hauptstroni des Landes 
Nepal im weifcern Sinne, Das Gebiet ihm im Westen bis zur Rapti heist 
Pnrvata^ d. h. Uergland, oder Malajabhami, derselbcn Bedeutung; darunter 
nach Siiden liegt das Gebiet Kaohi. (Kdlagandlka, in ilaj. Tar, IV, 545, die 
schwarze Gandika, wenn nicht etwas andores darin liegt).” Read also 
Col. Wilford*s: On the ancient Oeugraphg uf India, Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. XIV, pp. 412, 413, 415: “The Gandaci or Oayidacdvati is called 
Gandac in the spoken dialects, and it is the Condochutes of Megasthenes . . . 
The name of this stone is written Snlagrdm, Sailagram, Sailachacra, 
and Oandaci-Sila. People, who go in search of the Stllagram, travel 
as far as a place called Thdccd^cote at the entrance nearly of the 
snowy mountains. To the south of it is a village, where they stop, 
and procure provisions. This village was probably called Sailapur or 
Sailagrdm, from its situation near a Saila or rocky hill, and from it this 
famous stone was denominated Sailagrdm, as well as the river. Ttmcca 
is mentioned in Arrowsinith*» map. The river Oan^acd is so oalled 
because it proceeds from a mountain of that name. The people of Naypdla 
call it Cundficl because it proceeds from the Cunda-sthala or the two 
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Various legends are told about Gaijdaki, who appears in 
different guises as a deity, an Apsaras in the heaven of 
Krsna or Vi^nu, as the wife of an Asura, as identical with 
Tulasi or Vrnda, and as a river. The Sridevibhagavata con¬ 
tains these stories in different places, and I have put these 
accounts here together into one narrative, in order to point 
out their connection with one another. 

Tulasi (or Oandakl according to other accounts) lived as 
a Gopt in Goloka, the heaven of Krsna, who was very fond 
of her. Rasesvari (or Radhl), another favorite wife of the 
god, saw once that Tulasi was dissatisfied with her husband, 
and, angry about it, cursed her into becoming a mortal.® ^ 

cavities, or depressions of the temples of Vishnu, in the shape of a mountain, 
as I observed before.’* 

Dasaydjanavistirwe mama k^etrc dvijottama, 
uttare oaiva digbhage pramanam yojanam tathri. 

Sanuniiniii parvatastu cakranamahkita nadi, 
Visuuniimarhsakotthani mama rdpani sarvatah, 

Trikdlam ^ikharikiltascapBaroganascvitah, 

Sailamiirtir aham tatra cakrakhyam tu ca yam vidiih. 

Sodasair upaciirais tu tatraroam samvidhaya ca, 
gandharvair vividliaiscaiva sarhstiiya Madhusiidanam, &c .— 
{Padmapurana ). 

Gan(]iakyasodttare tire girirajasya dak^ine, 
ksetram tu Vi^nusannidhyat sarvak^etrdttamdttamam, 
Yojanadvadasamitam bahutirtbasamakulam, 
tatra Gakranadinamatirtham Brahraavinirmitani. 

Tasydttare mahasrugam mama pritikaram tatha, 
tacchayabhigatas tatra pasanasca Kbagesvara.” 

{Qarv4(ipuranct), see p. 841, n. 57. The Salagramalaksana contains also 
these verses up to Brahmavinirmitam or Brahmaviniicitam and then 
continues as follows: 

Hiranyam vajrakitena nirmitaiScakrasanoayaih, 

Salagrilmadilas tatra tirthe tisthanti sarnyutah. 

Cakraidcihnaisca gacohanti nandmilrtinidhim priye, 
murtibheda nigadyante tatraikasitinamakah. 

Brahmyali Saivyo madiyasca varadanat samudbhavah, 
tasu miirtifu ya labdhah tatra piljAm caret budhah. 

•* See Devxhhagavata IX, 17, 24—2G ; 

24 KaseSvari samagatya dadarsa rasamangale, 
gdvindam bhartaayamasa mam dasdpa rufanvita, 
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Radha had likewise cursed a GOpa called Sudaman^ an 
admirer of Tulasi, causing him to leave heaven and become 
anAsura.®® Krsfla consoled Tulasi, who was aggrieved 
at the curse, by saying, that, through doing severe penance 
in her next birth, Brahman would grant her a boon in 
making her the wife of a person containing a portion {amsa) 
of himself (Krs^a), and that eventually she would obtain 
her desire to be reunited with the god Narayana, In due 
time Tulasi was re-born in this world as the beautiful and 
highly gifted daughter of king Dharmadhvaja and queen 
Mddhavl, and she went immediately to the Badarl forest 
to commence a most severe penance, in order to obtain 
Narayai^a as her husband, sitting in the hot summer 
season between five fires, and during the rainy season in 
wet clothes night and day exposed to the pouring rain. 
Altogether her penance lasted one hundred thousand divine 
years, during 20,000 of which she fed on fruit and water, 
30,000 on leaves, 40,000 with an empty stomach on air, and 
10,000 on nothing, while standing on one foot. A similar 
penance is undergone by the sage Upamanyu, for the sake 
of Mahadeva whom he wished to see and whom he placed 
above all the gods, as the Linga of no other god but that 
of Siva receives worship. To obtain this desire Upamanyu 
stood for a thousand years on the tip of his left toe, living 
for the first three hundred years, first on fruit, then on 


25 Yahi tvam manavim yoium ityovain ca sasapa ha, 
mam nvaca sa Guvindo madamsam ca caturbhajam. 

26 Labhitfyasi tapas taptva bliarate Brahmaiid varat, 
ityevam aktva deveso’pyantardhanam cakara sab. 

About Tulasi possessing a superior portion of Prakrti, see ibidem IX, 1, 
68—70. Radha, the favourite of Krsna is in the Devibhagavata IX, 1, 
44—57 described as one of the five representatives of Sakti. 

•• See ibidem IX, 17, 28b—29; see p, 354, note 85: 

28b Sudama nama gdpaloa drikrfuangasamndbhava^. 

29 Tadamlaloatitejasvi lebhc janma ca bharate, 
sampratam Badhika^apat danuvamSasamudbhaval?* 
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withered leaves and lastly on water, and for the remaining 
seven hundred on air.®"^ 

•* See Devihhagavata IX, 17, 14—19a; 

14 Sarvair nisiddha tapase jagatna Badarivanam, 
tatra devabdalaksam ca cakara paramam tapah. 

16 Manasa Narayanassvami bliaviteti ca niscita, 
gnsme paficatapassite tdyavastra ca pravrsi 

16 Asanastha vratidharas sahantiti divanisam. 
yirhsatsahasravarsam ca phalatoyasana ca sa 

17 TrirhSatsahasravarsam ca patrahara tapaavini, 
catvariiiisatsahasrabdam vayvnhiira krsodarf. 

18 Tatodasasahasrabdam nirabara babhnva sa, 
nirlaksam caikapadasthilm drstvfi tarn Kamalodbhayah. 

10 Samayayau varam datum param Badarikasramam. 

Compare with this Gandakipurawa ; 

(Narada uvaca): Srotum icchfimi dovosa Salagramasya lakM- 
nam, 

sarvaaiddhipradatavyam sarvakamaprasadhakam. 

Karmasthano samutpannah kf* ca kiili kaisca pujitah, 
pujitailji kim phalaviiptir vidhanam tasya kidrSam. 

(Brahmovaca): Divyavarsasahasram tu aradhya purufottamam, 
tatas tutosa bhagavan varado me mahamunc. 
Pancasatkotivistirnam bhilcakram Harinirmitam, 
saptadvipat tu tacchrestham Jambudvipam iti smrtam. 
Navakhaudat tu tacchrestham Bharatam yarsam uttamam, 
himasetu tayor madhye karraabhumir ihocyatc. 

Sarvadevasraya bhiimir bhogamoksapradayiiif, 
saryottamdttamak^etram saryatlrtbani^evitam. 

Darsanasparsanat vii syat sayujyapadam apnuyat, 
mahata tapasa caiva prlto bhayati Madhayah. 
Ajuanuddharauarthaya salagriimasilapyabhut, 

Gaiidakyiiscottare ramyu girirajasya daksine, 

Da£aydjanayistlri<iam Hariksetram dyijottamu, 
nilayaripa tu niskranta cakrauiimaukitii nadi. 

Visaupadambujat bhiltya mahapatakanasanf, 
sadakalam sthito Yisaus tattirthe saritu mane. 

Tatraiva tatsthita cakra nabhidvitricaturyuta, 
tatra tirthe dvija firestha sada sannihito Harih. 

See Mahdhharata, Auusasauaparya, XIV, 1G8—70 : 

Tato’ham tapa asthaya tosayamasa Saiikaram, 
ekam varsasahaaram tu vamauguathagrayiathitalii. 

£kam yaraaiSatam oaiya phalaharaa tatd’bhayara, 
dvitiyam fiirnaparnasi tptiyam cambubhojanal?. 

Satanam sapta caiyilham viyubhak^as tadSbhayam, 
ekam var^sahasram tu divyam grSdhito maya.. . * 
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Brahman at last appeared, listened to Tulasi^s request, 
and told her that she would in the form of the Tulasi plant 
be united with Narayana, but would previously become 
the wife of SahkhacUda, who as Sudaman had lived in the 
GolOka and had also there made a severe penance in the 
Badari forest.^ ^ Tulasi was well pleased with the answer 
Brahman gave her, but still fearing Radha, asked and 
obtained a mantra consistiug of sixteen syllables as 
protection. She then became the wife of SahkhacUda for 
the period of a manvantara. This Asura had meanwhile 
by his power, founded on a promise given to him by 
Brahman as a reward of his penance, subdued all the gods 
and sages, and had oppressed them to such an extent, that 
in their despair they went to Brahman for protection. He 
took them to Siva, and all went to Vis^u who was in Vaikuri- 
tha. Visnu told them the story of Tulasi and SahkhacUda, 
and gave to Siva a lance or sUla with which to kill the Asura. 
Siva, however, could do this only if the Asura was deprived of 
his talisman or havaca, which the Asura wore always round 
his neck, as upon his wearing it, depended his power and 
his life. In the disguise of a Brahman, Visi;>u then visited 


•* See Devlhhagavata IX, 17, 30—36.—1 translate hero kavaca by 
talisman and not by armour. 

30 Sahkhacdda iti khyatas trailokyc na ca tatsamali, 
goldke tram pura drs^^a kamonmathitamauasah, 

81 Yilambitum na sasaka Eadikaya^ prabhavatab) 
sa ca jiltismai'as tasmat Sudamabhucca sagare, 

32 Jatismara tram api sa sarvam janasi sundari, 
adhuna tasya patni tram sambhavisyasi 6obhane. 

33 Fascat Narayanam santam kantam era varisyasi, 
fiapat Narayanasyaira kalaya daivayogatab) 

34 Bhavisyasi rrksardpa tram pdta risrapavani, 
pradhana sarrapuspesa Yisnupranadhika bharebf 

35 Traya rina ca sarresam pilja ca viphala bharet, 

Bfndavane rrksardpa namna Brndarauiti ca 

36 Tvatpatrair gdpigdpa^ca piijayi^yanti Madhavam, 

rrksa^hideTlrdpeaa sardham santatam. 
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the demon, and obtained from him the protecting kavaca, ® ® 
As soon as SankhacOda was thus deprived of his talisman, 
Siva attacked him with the sQla, but the Asura knowing 
that his life had come to an end, prayed to Krsiia, and 
after his death reassumed his previous state as the GOpa 
Sudaman in the Goloka. The bones of SankliacQda more¬ 
over turned to conches or saiiklias, which were heuceforth 
deemed so sacred, that Hari and Laksmi are said to reside 
in all the places where sahkhas are found.® ^ 

Vi§ou had meanwhile assumed the outward appearance 
of Sahkhacuda and had gone to the house where Tulasi 
resided.®® She, believing him to be her husband, received 


Seo ibidem IX, 19, 87—91 : 

87 Ityevam Sankhacildasca pnnastatraiva yasyati, 
mahabaliathd ydgesas sarvamayavisaradali. 

88 Hama aulam grhitva ca sfghram gacchata Bharatam, 

Sivah karotu sarnharam mama siilena rakaasah. 

80 Mamaiva kavaoam kaathe sarvamangalakarakam, 

* bibharti danavas sasvat samsarf) vijayi tatali. 

80 Tasmin Brahmasthitenaiva na ko’pi hiiiisitum ksamab, 
tad yaoanilm kariByami yiprarilpd’hatri eva ca. 

81 Satitvahanis tatpatnya yatra kale bhavisyati, 
tatraiva kale tadmrtyur iti dattO varas tvayii. 

• ’ See ibidem IX, 23, 23—28 : 

23 Atba Biilam ca vegena prayayau tarn ca sadaram, 
asthibhis Sabkhaciidasya saiikhajatir babhiiva ha. 

24 NaDaprakarariipewa Baavat piitii surarcanr*, 
prasastam Sahkbatoyam ca devanam pritidam param. 

25 Tirthatdyasvarupam ca pavitram Sambhuna vina, 

Sahkhasabdu bhavet yatra tatra Lak^mis suBaihsthira. 

26 Sa snatas sarvatirthesu yas suatas saiikhavariaa, 
sahkho Harer adhiBthanam yatra sajikhas tato Harih. 

27 Tatraiva vasate Laksmir ddribhutain amaugalam, 

Btrfaam oa saiikhadhyanibhis BiidraMani ca viSeBatah. 

28 Bhitarusta yati Lakamis tatBthalat anyade^atab. 

Sivo'pi danavam hatva Sivalokam jagama ha. 

The Indian Antiquary contains in Vol. XVI, pp. 164—166, a popular 
version of this legend, in which the hero is called Jalandhara and Tulasi 
appears as Vfuda. 

• • See ibidem IX, 24, 2b—8a; 

2b Saiikhacu^asya kavacam grhitva Yisnumayaya, 

8a punar vidhaya iadriipatn jagama tatsatigfhatn. 
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him with all the affection due to him as such, but eventually 
discovered that she had been deceived by an impostor, and 
in her rage, owing to his hard-heartedness, she cursed him 
so that he became a stone. Visnu had great difficulty in 
appeasing her, and in proving that whatever had happened, 
was due to previous fate, which had destined her to become 
the wife of SahkhacQda in order to obtain afterwards 
Narayana as her husband, which she had herself desired in 
her previous birth; for after her death, which was imminent, 
her body would become the river Gandaki, and her hair 
would be turned into the Tulasi plant. Visnu, moreover, 
reunited with her in the Gai;idaki river, would bo with her in 
the form of the Salagrama-stone, while the Gandaki would 
become a pure and holy stream, and known as such through¬ 
out the world. 


• ® See ibidem IX, 24, 23b—26a, 28—36, 56—68: 

23b He natha te daya naeti pasanasadrSasya ca, 

24 ohalena dharmabliangena mama svami tvaya hatab) 
Pasawahrdayas, tvam hi dayahino yatal.i prabho. 

25 Tasmat pa^anarupas tvam bhave deva bhavadhuna .... 

28 (Sribhagavan) : Tapas tvaya krtam bhadre madarthe Bharate 

ciram, 

tvadarthe Sahkhacildasca cakara suciram tapah. 

29 Krtva tvam kamiuim so’pi vijahara ca tatksanat, 
adhuna datum ucitam tavaiva tapasah phalam. 

30 Idam fiariram tyaktva ca divyadeham vidhaya ca, 

Bame rama maya sardham tvam RamasadrSi bhava. 

31 lyam tanur nadirnpa Gandakiti ca visruta; 
piita supunyada nriiam puaye bhavatu Bharate. 

32 Tava kesasamndhasca puayavrkBo bhavisyati, 
TulasikcBasambhiita tulasiti ca visruta. 

33 Triau 15kesu puspanam patranam devapiljanc, 
pradhanarupa Tulasi bhavisyati varanane. 

84 Svarge martye ca patale goloke mama sannidhau, 
bhava tvam Tulasi vrksavara pu§pepu sunnadi. 

36 Goloke virajatire rase brndavanfi vane, 

Bhan^irc Gampakavaue ramye candahakanauc 

36 Madhavi ketaki kunda malika malativanc, 

vasas te’traiya bhavatu punyasthanesu punyadab • * 
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In fact the other Puranas pay more attention to the 
penance of Gaijdaki than to that of Tulasi, the object of 
both being so far the same^ as both penances are under¬ 
taken to obtain Visnu as a husband, In the Varaha- 
purai^a^ however^ Gandaki expresses a wish to become the 
mother of Visnu and the same desire is mentioned in the 
Laksmlnarayanasamvada.^ ® The Padmapuraija contains 
a story according to which Indra sent the nymph Manjn- 
vac^ ^ to disturb the penance of the sage V^dasiras, who 


66 Aham ca sailarnpcna Gandakitirasannidhau 
adhisthanam kari»yami Bharate tava sapatah. 

67 Kotisaiikhyas tatrakitas tikaaadarhstra varayudhaih, 
tacchailakahare cakram karisyanti madiyakam. 

68 Ekadvaram catuscakram vanamalavibbii^itam, 
navinaniradjikaram Laksminurayanabhidham. 

Gancjlakyapi para taptam varsanSm ayutam vidhc”. 

Sirnaparnasanam krtvii vayubhaksapyanantaram. 

Divyam varsasatam tepe Visiaura cintayati tada. 

Tatah sakaajjaganniltho Ilarir bbaktajanapriyah. 
tJvaca madhuram vakyam pritab pranatavatsalab, 

Gandaki tvam prasanno’smi tapasii vismito’nagho .... 

Tato himainso, sa devi Gandaki lokutiirini, 
praiijalib pranata bbiitva madburam vakyam abravit. 

Yadi deva prasannosi dnyo me vaucbito varab, 
mama garbhagatd bbntva Visno matputratam vraja. 

Tatab prasanno Bhagavan cintayamasa gopate, 
kim yacitam nimnagaya nityam matsangalnbdbaya, 

Dasyami yaoitam yena Idkanam bbava moksanam. 

Ttyevam krpayii devo niscitya manasii svayam 
Gandaki m avadat pritab arnu devi vaoo mama. 

Salagramasilartipi tava garbbagatab sada. 

Tisthami tava putratve bbaktaniigrabakaranat, 
matsannidbyat nadinam tvam atisrestba bbavisyasi. 

Darllaiiat sparsanat sniinat paniit caivavagabanat, 
harisyasi mabapapam van manab kayasambbavam (Varahapurana), 
In the LaJc^minarnyanasamvada Narayana or Visnu says: 
Gandakiiapasa tustah putratvenagata vayam. 

• ^ Asit atitakalpe vai munir Vedaiird maban, 

Gaijgatire tapas tivram kurvan lokasnkbavnbam . , 
Tattapdbbitacittena Mahendrena nrpatmaja, 
preslta Manjuvdg devi devakanyii manohara .... 
Tatsporlaromaftcitadeham enam jfiatva svavafiyam nijababn|>a£am 
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when he perceived her intention to distract him by her 
beauty from his penance, cursed her that she might 
become a river, but moved by her supplication that it was 
not her fault, she being only a servant of Indra, altered 
his decision in so far that she should become the holy 
river Gaiidaki, in which according to the curse of BrndE 
(or Tulasi) Visnu would be reborn as the Salagrama-stone. 

So much about the connection which unites the worship of 
the Salagrama-stone with Visi;iu. Considering the compara¬ 
tively late date when Visnu was identified with the Sala- 
graraa-stone, it must long before have attracted the attention 
of the aborigines and been used by them as an object of 
worship, with this difference, however, that they regarded 
it as representing the female energy, their highest deity. 
Traces of this cult are in fact still extant, for various 

A 

Salagramas are devoted to the principle of Sakti, when 
personating Bhavani and Ku^dalini. 

How and when the Salagrama became the emblem of 
Visnu is quite another question which is the more difficult 
to answer, when we consider the changes which Vision, who 


tatkapithaparsv(" nidadho tadasan bubodha catmanam ananga- 
viddham. 

Tatas tu krodhatamraksd munir Vedasira mahan, 
ava^tabliyataianatmanam sasapainam mabutapah. 

Taraiigasitalatara bbujadTayasamanvita, 
firjiigarahradini bhiltva viksipanti mamopari. 

Kamakuade majjayanfcl ksoptukama bhavambudhau, 
yannadiva samahi^la tannadi bhava bhamini. 

Eyam sapta tu sii devi Manjuvak khinnamanasd, 
pratyuvftoa munira dina prasadiiyapatat paddh, 
l^arSldhinasmi bhd Brahman priticdstam prakurvati, 
vinayavanata vftpi na sSlparba prasida mt‘. 

Taddvaoa muuili santd uadi bhdtva Janardanam, 
svodare dharayanti oa krtakrtyam janam kuru. 

Salagramafiilarnpi Visnus tvayi janisyati, 
tvadyaiioyistaru loke muktidata nrraam iha . . . 

Saiyaisa Maiijuvag deyi Gaadaki saritam yara, 
tasyam Visnu^ dilarupi BrndaSapat babhilya ha. 
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first appears on the religious horizon of the Aryans as a 
Vedic Aditya, must have undergone in the estimation of a 
considerable portion of the Aryan population in India, 
However, so much seems clear, that, at whatever period we 
are inclined to fix the adoption of the Salagrama as an 
emblem of Visnu, it must have been assumed at a consider¬ 
ably later day than the lihga, which was most likely in 
some way or other already known to the ancient Aryans of 
India as a divine representation, and we are the more 
justified in this opinion, as tho lihga worship spread over 
the whole world, while that of the Salagrama must have 
been originally confined to this country, even if the worship 
of this stone should be found existing beyond the borders 
of India, for the Salagrama-stone is a product peculiar to 
India. As a connection between Siva and the lihga did 
not exist in the earliest worship of Siva, the representation 
of ViiBiiu by the Salagrama-stone must even bo ascribed to 
later period, 'llie changes in religious dogmas and the 
acceptance of new emblems of worship are of great histori¬ 
cal importance, however difficult it may be to account for 
them. I believe that the adoption of tho Salagrama-stone 
by tho Vaisnavas was made to mark their opposition to the 
worship of the lihga, and, it this assumption is true, the 
Vaisi;iava emblem must have been adopted at a later period, 
than was the lihga by the Saivas. 

On the Modification op the Worship of Visnu. 

And this is also the place to consider and allude to the 
strange transformation which Vispu, the second person of 
the TrimOrti, has undergone in the religious tenets of a 
very considerable, if not the most numerous, section of the 
Brahmanic community of India. No doubt Visiju repre¬ 
sents the preserving principle, and preservation can be 
appropriately regarded as one of the chief qualities of 
the female principle. Yet there is still a great gulf between 
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the admission of the latter and the identification of 
Visnu with the female energy which the SmRrta Brahmans 
revere in him. It is unnecessary here to lay stress on 
the various legends in which Visnu appears in the guise 
of the beautiful Mohinl,®* one of which is even directly 
connected with the origin of the GandakI river and the 
Salagrama-stone—a legend which for its indecency is 
hardly equalled by any other I know—as there exists early 
and indisputable evidence on this point. 

In consequence of the sacredness of its text, of the 
highest importance is in this respect a mantra of the 
Iftgveda (X, 184, 1) which is repeated at the close of the 
wedding ritual. It is also found in a passage of the 
mantraprasna of the Krsijiayajarveda, i.c,, in the fifth 
verse of the thirteenth chapter of the Apastambagrhya- 
sutra. VisQu is here mentioned in connection with the 
female organ. This mantra goes back to a far distant age 
and is in consequence significant as it prepared the mind to 
still more important modifications of the position of Visnu. 
The peculiar wording of the Votlic text need not necessarily 
imply that Visnu is to be regarded as the representative 


•• Three occasions are specially noted when Vi?nu appears as Mohinf, 
one is connected with the chnrninpr of the ocean, the other with Siva’s 
visit as a begging brahmacarin in the Daruka forest, and the third with 
the giant Bhasmasura. The Sivarahasya relates these legends at some 
length. 

•• SeeBgveda, X, 184,1—3. 

1. Visnur yonim kalpayatn tva^ta rirpawi pirhsatu, 
a sificatn prajapatir dh9.t{i garbham dadhiltu te. 

3 . Garbham dhehi sinivali garbham dhebi sarasvati, 
garbham te aSvinau devava dhattSlm piiskiirasmifi. 

8. Hiranyayi araei yam nirmanthato asvinS, 

tarn te garbham havamahe daiame masi siitavo. 

(1. Vi^nu may form the womb, Tvasta may shape the forms, Prajapati 
pour in (the seed), Dhiita may lay on thee the germ. 2. Grant germ, 
SinivRli, grant germ o Sarasvati, the two ASvins, the gods, may grant 
the germ with flower garland, 8, which with golden wood the At vine elicit, 
that thy germ we oall for bringing it forth in the tenth month.) 
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of the yoni, because the word kalpayatu can be explained 
as signifying taking care of, or protecting. In the 
Rudrahrdayopanisad, however, Visnu is identified with 
Uma,®® who elsewhere is explained to represent the female 
organ. The above mantra is recited and addressed on the 
night of the nuptial ceremony to the bride and bridegroom, 
when sitting on their bed. 

I need not specially mention that in the vedika-lihga the 
base immediately under the lihga is assigned to Visnu, and 
that Brahman resides beneath him. 

I deem it necessary to make these remarks in order to 
explain the various aspects in which Visnu can be and is 
actually viewed at present by the various Hindu sects. 


• * The common explanation is garbhadhanaksamam kardtu, 

• • See Rudrahrdayopanisad : 

Budrasya dakaiae parave Ravir Brahma trayo’gnayah. 

VamaparavG Uma dovi Visauh Somo’pi tS traya^. 

Ya Uma sa svayam Vi^nur yo Visnuh sa hi Candramali. 

Ye namasyanti Govindam tenamasyanti Sankaram. 

Ye’roayanti Harim bhaktya tc*rcayanti Vrsadhvajam. 

Ye dvi^anti Virnpak?am te dvisanti Janardanam. 

Y6 Budram nabhijananti te na jananti Kesavam 

Budrab pravartate bijam bijayonir Janardanab* 

Compare also the following sloka from the Ekdkiardpanisad : 

Tram visvabhur ydnipard’si garbbe kumara eko yisikhassudhanra 
^ vitatya bSnam tarunarkavarnam vydmantare bhasi biraayagarbhab* 
The Vaidikdgama ascribed to ParaSara contains the following verses in 
explanation to the above quoted Vedic mantra :— 

Visnur ydnir iti srutva lingapitham samiritam, 
adipitham bhaved Brahman, Mayapitham tu madbyamam, 

Urdhva vedir Visnupilham Visnur yonir iti irntib. 

With this compare the following Sloka in the Mahabharata, Anulasaua- 
paxvan, XIV, 235: 

Fullingam sarvam ISanam strilingam viddbi cSlpy Um^m, 
dvabbyam tanubhySm vySlptam hi caracaram idam jagat. 

It is not necessary to quote further evidence in support of these views; 
this fact should, however, not be overlooked, that the SmSlrtas while 
regarding Vi^nu as the representative of the female energy do not intend 
to throw any slur on the character of that deity, whom they themselves 
daily worship with the greatest reverence. 
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Visnu is painted of a dark blue colour, with four hands, 
two of which are open and empty, for granting consolation 
and conferring gifts ; in the other two he holds a cahra 
and a sanlcha, of which I have spoken already. On his 
head he wears a crown and on his forehead the KastQri 
mark. His whole body is covered with pearls, jewels, gold 
and silver, and his garment is embroidered with gold, from 
the shoulders downwards garlands of flowers and of s&la- 
grama-stones encircle his body, while with his feet he rests 
on a lotus flower. 

As Vi&iju has retained his popularity among the people, 
his worship being very widely spread, and his thousand 
names uttered with piety by millions of his worshippers, 
the manifestations in which he is revered are also of neces¬ 
sity very numerous. Many non-Ary an superstitions, how¬ 
ever, have crept into his worship and are held sacred by 
his followers. Without entering now further into this 
subject, I wish to draw attention only to the adoration 
offered to him as Tirumala, Perumal, Vitthobha, Veftkoba 
(Vehkateia), or Ballaji and others. His connection also 
with the Aiyanar legend proves the influence of the Gauda- 
Dravidian element, which had to be considered when 
expanding his worship among foreign non-Aryan tribes of 
the population. 

On Vi^nu^s Wives, 

Lak^mi is the well-known and renowned wife of Visqu. 
She possesses as Visl:lu^s Sakti all the female powers, and 
is specially famous as the goddess of beauty. As Maha- 
laksml she combines the eight kinds of prosperity and is as 
such called A§talah§im. These eight prosperities are (1) 
Mahalak^mi, the great LaksmI, that is herself, from whom 
the others depend; (2) Dhanalaksmi, the goddess of wealth ; 
(3) Dhdnyalak^ml, the goddess of grain; (4) Dhai/ryalak^ml, 
the goddess of venture; (5) Vlralakfml, the goddess of 
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bravery; (6) Vidyalaksmly the goddess of wisdom; (7) 
SantdnalaJc^ml, the goddess of progeny; and (8) Bhdgya^ 
lah§mlj the goddess of fortune. Laksmi is represented as 
the wife of Vision at every avatara where he is regarded as 
married. As Lak^ml she appeared in the avatara of 
Narasimha; as Slid in that of Rama; as Dharani (Bhumi) 
in that of Parasurama ; as Rukminl in that of Krsna ; and 
as Padma when Visiiu was an Aditya. According to one 
legend she was the daughter of Dah§a or of Bhrgu, while, 
according to another, she sprang from the sea of milk when 
the gods churned the ocean to obtain the drink of immor¬ 
tality, or she with her friends arose from the amrta at the 
same time as the Amrtalihga came into existence. Lak^mi 
is on account of this coincidence regarded as the sister of 
Siva.®^ 

Vispu possesses also two other consorts, BhOmidevl and 
Nila. TheJEormer is the goddess of the earth and the mother 
of everything which exists on it. She is the prototype of 
humility and she carries patiently her burden. She is 
revered, especially in South India, and invoked as a 
witness of everything that happens on earth. She is repre¬ 
sented with two hands, one of which hangs down empty, 

•® Laksmi is described as an am6a of Sakti in Dev%hhagavata III, 6, 
49—61, and also ibidem IX, 3, 22—28. 

22. Suddhasattvasvarupa ySi PadmSi sS paramatmanah, 
sarvasampatsvariipa bSL tadadhisthatrdovatft. 

28. KSlnt6tidant9 6antS ca eu$ilS sarvamarigala 
lobhamohakamarosamadahankaravarjiia. 

24. Bhaktannrakta patyusca sarvabhyasca pativrata 
pranatulyS bhagavatali premapStram priyamvada. 

26. Sarvasasyatmika devi jivanopayanipini 
MahBlak^misca vaikuMthe patisenS rata satf. 

26. Svarge oa svargalaksmfsca rSijalaksmisca rSjasn, 
grhe^u grhalaksmifca martyanftm grhiuani tathft. 

27. SarvaprSlni^n dravye^D lobhanlpa manohara 
pritinipa punyavatSm prabhariipa nrpesn ca. 

28. Vftnijyarilpa vanijam papinam kalahankura 
dayardpa oa kathita devokta saryasammata. 
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while the other holds a lotus flower. Her skin is brown, her 
face red ; on her head she wears a crown, and she stands on 
a lotus flower. In her dress and ornaments she resembles 
the other goddesses. She is worshipped in the temples, 
her image standing on the left side of Visnu, while that of 
Laksmi is on his right. She may be connected with the 
Aryan Dharai^i, Demeter or Ceres, or perhaps with the 
Gauda-Dravidian goddess of the earth, who plays such an 
important part, especially among the Gonds.®^ 

NUa is also called NagnajitT, the daughter of Nagnajit, 
the king of the Gandharas, she stands with Bhdmi on the 
left side of Visiju. She is of green-colour and especially 
revered in the southern part of South India. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

On Bndra or Siva. 

Gkneeal Remarks. 

Budra, the howler or roarer, who, armed with a strong 
bow shoots fleet unerring arrows at the wicked, occurs in vari¬ 
ous hymns of the !l?»gveda, either as a distinct separate deity 


In the Bhdsakta she is described as dark-brown, adorned with 
jewels and garments of different colours, seated on a lotus (or with four 
arms), with swelling breasts, with ojes like blue lilies carrying ears of 
corn and wearing a parrot. 

SyamUm yicitrSmsukaratuabhasanSlm 

PadmSsanam (or oaturbhujam) tungapayddharanvitam 

Indiyaraksim dhrtasalimaujarim (or naya$alimahjarlm) 

Sukam dadhSnam yasudhiim bhajamahe. 

** Bhagayad Bamanujaoarya describes the three goddesses Sri, Bhii, 
and Nila as follows in his work Nitya: “ Bhagayantam pranamya dak^i* 
natali Srim §riyai nama iti gorocanayarraam Sriyam ayahya pranamya. 
Tame om Bhiim Bhdmyai naijia iti syamam Bhilmim tatraiya nim Niiayai 
nama iti haritayarnam Niiam om saryabhyo bhagayaddiyyamahisibhyd 
nama iti sarya bhagayaddiyyamahisissamaDtatal^ praaamet iti’*, as quoted 
in the Qbpaladeiikahnikam, 

In Bevibhagayata IX, 1,936—96a Yasundhara is described as possessing 
a superior share of Prakrti. 
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or as Agni. His energetic sons are the swift Maruts. Though 
generally appearing as a destroyer of men and cattle, he 
is likewise revered as the greatest of physicians dispensing 
healing medicines. He is therefore also called the benevo¬ 
lent and auspicious, or Siva-y however, he is not mentioned 
in the Egveda as Siva.^® He is likewise called Sankara^ 
the propitious, and revered as Bhava, a deified king, or the 
bowman Sarva (who both are often mentioned together), 
as Nllakantha or Nllagrlva, whose throat turned blue by 
swallowing the poison at the churning of the ocean, as 
Oirisa (Oinsa), the lord of the mountain, as Pasupaii, the 
lord of cattle, and as Mahadeva or Mahesvara he is identi¬ 
fied with the supreme spirit, yea even with Visnu; eventu¬ 
ally he is even called the creator of Brahman and Visnu. 
He destroys the castles of the Asuras, he fights with Visnu 
as well as with Krspa, and is worshipped by both these 
gods, as he is also by Brahman. At times he is identified 
with Visvakarman, when Visvakarman ap]2"'*’^« a mortal 
or of earthly origin. With the various forms of Rudra may 
be compared the various Rudras who are mentioned 
together in the Rgveda along with the Vasus and Adityas, 
and, as in the case of Visi;iu, these different names represent 
different gods who in course of time have been all merged 
into the great supreme deity, the dread member of the 
Hindu Trimdrti. By those who do not worship him, he is 
regarded as an offspring of either Brahman, Visnu or Krsi^a. 
In every Kalpa he is, differing in color, born as a kumara 
from Brahman. Siva is now generally represented white, 
though as Kala or Mahdkala (time) he appears black. As 
ArdhandrUa his body is half male, half female, uniting in 
himself the principles of generation. His body is sur¬ 
mounted by one or by five heads decorated with a crown. 
With these five faces which represent Brahman, VLsqu, 


** This aame may have also been given to Budra eaphemittioallj. 
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Biidra^ Mahesvara and Saddsiva correspond the five actions 
ascribed to him. These actions are creation, preservation, 
destruction, vanishing and grace. ^ ® ® As Pancanana * ® ^ he 
has fifteen eyes, ten arms and hands, two hands are empty, 
with the four hands on the right he holds a deer, a lance, 
a tambourine and a sword respectively, and in those on the 
left a battleaxe, a trident, fire and a shield. When repre¬ 
sented with one face he has generally four hands,^®^ two 
of which appear empty in a blessing and fear-forbidding 
attitude, while in the other two he carries an antelope and 
battleaxe, or a trident and a noose. His other emblems are 
a rosary, a boar’s tusk, a human skull, &c. He has three 
eyes, the third standing high in the middle of his forehead, 
representing as it were, the three varieties of time, the past, 
present and future.'®^ On his forehead he wears three 


See SarvadarianasangrahOy pp. 96 and 97 : 

Paficavidliam tatkrtyain srstisthitisambaranatirobhavali 
tadvadanugrahakaranam proktam satatdditasyasya. (97) 
and: anngrahatirobhavadanalaksanasthitilaksai^odbbavalak^anakr- 
tyapaucakakarauam. (96) 

Siva is called, when represented with five faces, Pauoamukha, Pafi> 
oavaktra, Pancanana, Pancasya, etc. As no special temples are dedicated 
to Rudra, Mahesvara, and Sadasiva, these three are under the name of 
T^vara revered as Siva ; see p, 385 on the fivo-faoed lihga. 

To Siva are at different times assigned two, four, eight or ten arms 
and hands } bis image at Elephanta representing him as Mahakala has 
eight arms, two of which are broken, four hold a human figure, a sword, a 
basin and a sacrificial bell, while the remaining two draw a veil, which 
covers the sun and causes the destruction of the world. 

As such he is called Trikalajna (also the name of Krsna), Tricak^us, 
Trinayana (Trinayana), Trinetra, Trilocana, Tryaksa and Tryambaka. 
Similarly are Zeus and Jupiter called Triophthalmos and Trioculus. 
According to a widely spread legend Siva placed a third eye on his fore¬ 
head to prevent a re-occurrence of the calamity which happened to the 
world once when Parvatr in play covered his two eyes with her hands. 
Siva is described in tbe Devlhhagavata III, 3, 11—13, IX, 2, 83—88 and 
elsewhere: 

11 Nirgato bhagavan Sambhur vrsarii^hab trilocana^ 
pancanano dasabhujab krtasomardhasekharab. 
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parallel white stripes, the Tripundra or VibhQti and a moon^s 
crescent near his central eye. His body is decked with 
jewels and gold and silver ornaments; as a necklace he wears 
a string of flowers or a serpent and over his shoulders hangs 
a garland of skulls. His abdomen covered with a coloured 
cloth, and a golden girdle encircling his waist, he stands 
with his two feet on a water lily. 

He goes under many names; the Mahabharata contains 
a thousand and eight of them, and manifold are the occupa¬ 
tions assigned to him, high and honorable as well as low 
and disreputable, for he is styled the general of the gods, 
the king of the Bhutas, and also the lord of thieves, assum¬ 
ing indeed occasionally the garb of the latter. In the braids 
of his hair he intercepted on his head the Gariga, which 
was descending from heaven and kept her there confined 
for some time until as Bha^rathi she descended below to 
the earth. To preserve the gods he swallowed, as already 
mentioned, the poison which was at the Korma-avatAra 
ejected by the serpent Vasuki. To save the world from 
sudden darkness when Parvatl had covered his eyes, he 
placed a third eye on his forehead. To him as well as 
otherwise to Brahman is assigned the highest of the fourteen 

12. Vyaghracarinaparidhano gajacarmofctarfyakali 
parsniraksau mahavirau Gajananasa^ananau. 

13. §ivena saha putrau dvau vrajamanan virejatuh, 
nandiprabhrtayas sarvd ganapasca varasca te. 

83. SnddhasphatikasaiikSiSab iSatakotiraviprabhah 
trisalapattisadharo vyaghracarmambard Harah, 

84. TaptakaucanavarnSbhd jatabharadharah parah 
bhasrnabhnsitagitraiSca sasmitah Candraaekharab, 

85. ]3igambaro nilakanthab sarvabhu^anabhdsitali 
bibhraddaksiaahastena ratnamalam suaaniBkztain, 

86. Prajapau paficavaktreiia brahmajydtih sanatanam 
satyaavarupam arikrsRam paramatmanam iiSvaramj 

87. Karaaam karananSm ca sarvamangalamangalam 
janmamrtyajaravyidhilokabhitiharam param. 

88. Samstuya mrtydr mrtyum tarn yato inrtya&jayAbhidhali 
ratnasimbBsaneramye samuvSsa Harah purah. 
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worlds, or the seventh of the upper worlds commonly known 
as Satyaloka, the world of the good and virtuous.^His 
favorite abode, in fact the paradise of Siva, is the top of thfe 
high Kailasa mountain, which is often frequented by KubSra. 

His power is supreme, and his vigor is increased by hymns. 
The most sacred VeAio text, the Gftyatrl, has been adapted 
for his special glorification. ^ ^ ® A person who does not revere 

' ® * See Note 19 on p. 301. 

los These altered versions of the Qayatri are mainly extant in the 
Narayaniyopanisad (a portion of the Taittiriya Aranyaka) and in the 
Lingapurana. In the former extract the deities invoked, are; Rndra, 
Danti, Nandi, Sanmukha, Garu^a, Brahman, Visnu, Narasirhha, Aditya, 
Agni and Durgi (standing for Durga). The prayers in the Lihgapurana 
begin and end with Siva (Rndra) and his wife Gauri (Durga), and after 
the verses in honour of his sons, vehicle and follower, come those concern¬ 
ing Visnu, Brahman and six guardians of the quarters of the world, with 
the omission of Kuberaand T^ana (Siva), instead of whom stand Rudraand 
Durga. As I shall return to this subject I quote here in full those 
passages. 

Narayaniyopanisad I, 6—7 (Telugu edition, pp. 824, 625) : 

Purusasya vidmah sahasraksasya mahadevasya dlifmahi tanno Rudrah 
pracodayat. Tatpurusaya vidmahe vakratundaya dhimahi, tanno Dantih 
pracddayat. Tatpurusaya vidmahe cakratundaya dhimahi tanno Nandih 
pracodayat. Tatpurusaya vidmahe mahasenaya dhimahi tannah 8an~ 
mulchah pracodayat. Tatpurusaya vidmahe suvarnapaksiiya dhimahi 
tanno Oaradah pracodayat. Vedatmanaya vidmahe hirauyagarbhaya 
dhimahi tanno Brahma pracddayat. Narayanaya vidmahe viisudevaya 
dhimahi tanno Visnuh pracddayat. Vajranakhaya vidmahe tikpnadam* 
straya dhimahi tanno Narasimhah pracddayat. Bhaskaraya vidmahe 
mahadyutikaraya dhimahi tanno Adityah pracddayat. VaiSvanaraya 
vidmahe lalilaya dhimahi tanno Apracddayat. Katyayanaya vidmahe 
kanyakumari dhimahi tanno Durgih praeddaySt. 

With respect to Kdfydyannya and Durgih Sayana says in his commentary 
that the expression KatySyanEya refers to the worship of DurgE that 
Durgi stands for Durga, and that the Vedic language is not strict in its 
forms (Durgam prErthayate Kdtydyanaya iti . . . Durgili DnrgE 

lingadivyatyayal? sarvatiti chSndasd dra^tavyah). 

See Lihgapurana 11, 48, 4—6 (Telugu edition, p, 896) : 

4. Saktinam sarvakaryefu ydnikundam vidhiyatd 

Gayatrim kalpayecchambd1> sarvesfim api yatnatah 
6. Sarve BadrSih4ajS yasmit sahksepepa vadami vab. 

(Mahtram. GEyatribhedElIl *.) 

Tatpnrui^Eya vidmahe VSgviiiaddhiya dhimahi tannah ^iva^ pracddaylt. 
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Siya does not obtain final beatitude. * ° He seizes bis victims 
at a sacrifice, and accepts even human creatures as offerings. 
He is shunned and feared in consequence of his violence 
and fierceness. He cursed and turned to ashes E^andarpa, 
the god of love; offended by Dak§a, his father»in-law, he 
interrupted and nullified his sacrifice, and in the shape of 
Vlrabhadra cut off his head; he pulled out the beard of 

GanSmbikSyai vidmahe karmaaiddhyai ca dhimolii tanno Gaurl pracd- 
daySt. 

Tatpuru^ftya vidmahe mahSdevaya dhimahi tanno Rudrah pracodayat. 

Tatpuruaaya vidmahe vakratupdaya dhimabi tanno Lantih pracodayat. 

MahaaenSya vidmahe vagviauddhaya dhimahi tannab Skandah pracd- 
dayat. 

TikanaSrngSya vidmahe vedapadaya dhimahi tanno Vrsab pracodayat. 

Harivaktraya vidmahe rudravaktraya dhimahi tannd Nandi praeddayat. 

Narayanaya vidmahe Vasudevaya dhimahi tannd Viswuh praeddayat. 

Mahambikayai vidmahe karmaaiddhyai ca dhimahi tannd Laksmib pra¬ 
eddayat. 

Samuddhrtayai vidmahe vi^uanaikeua dhimahi tannd Dhara praeddayat. 

Vainateyaya vidmahe suvarnapaksaya dhimahi tannd Garudah pracd- 
dayEt. 

Padmddbhavaya vidmahe vedavaktraya dhimahi tannab Srasta pracd* 
dayEt. 

Sivasyajayai vidmahe devartlpayai dhimahi tannd Yaca praeddayat. 

Bdvarajaya vidmahe vajrahastaya dhimahi tannah Sakrali praeddayat. 

Rndranetraya vidmahe saktihastaya dhimahi tannd Yahnili pracodayat. 

Vaivaevataya vidmahe dandahastaya dhimahi tannd Yamab praeddayat. 

NiSacaraya vidmahe khadgahastaya dhimahi tannd Nirztili pracodayat. 

SuddhahastSya vidmahe pasahastaya dhimahi tannd Yarunab praeddayat. 

Sarvaprapaya vidmahe ya^tihastaya dhimahi tannd Yaynli praeddaySt. 

SarveSvaraya vidmahe §dlabastaya dhimahi tannd Budrab praeddayat. 

Katyayanyai vidmahe kanyakumaryai dhimahi tannd Burga praeddaySt. 

Evam prabhidya gayatrim tattaddevanurnpatab. 

Professor Albrecht Weber first drew attention to these Gayatris in the 
first volume of his Indisr.he Studien, and Dr. J. Muir has treated on "this 
subject in his Original Sanskrit TevftSt Yol. Ill, pp. 263, 264, and Yol. lY, 
pp. 426-~430. 

10 ® Sivapujan vina jantdb muktir naiva bhavet bhuvi (Siltasamhita). 
Siva is addressed by his worshipper with the following prayer: 

. Yande §ambhum IJmSpatim suragorum, vande jagatkarkpam, vande 
pannagabhu^apam mfgadharam, vandd paSiinam patim, vande suryaia- 
fiankavahninayanam, vande luukundapriyaui, vaudd bhaktajauSSrayam 
oa Tantdam, vande §ivam ^hkaram. 
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Bhrgu who had offended him by his laughter, he tore out 
the eyes of Bhava after he had felled him to the ground, 
and beat out the teeth of PQ^an who, while laughing, had 
shown his teeth. ^ ® ^ 

Siva is worshipped all over India. In the North he is 
revered in the Himalaya, who, personified as the god of the 
mountain, is the father of his wife Uma or Parvati. At 
Gangadvara, where the earthly Gahga breaks through the 
mountain peaks, his shrine is crowded with pious believers. 
Celebrated temples of Siva are in Gokarna in the West, in 
Kalihga in the East, and South-India abounds particularly 
in sacred places devoted to his worship. If the number of 
localities and of shrines dedicated to Siva affords an estimate 
of the extent of his popularity, he must be certainly con¬ 
sidered the most generally revered god of the Indian pan¬ 
theon, and his worshippers rank among the most powerful 
portion of the Indian population. This popularity he also 
owes greatly to the qualities ascribed to him, qualities which 
appeal particularly to the sympathy of the aboriginal inhabi¬ 
tants. And in fact of all the three gods of the Trimdrti 
it is Siva, who, by his intimate connection with the 
earth, represents chiefly the Non-Aryan or Turanian 
element in the Hindu theogony, and he does this in 
his capacity of lord of the mountain and master of the 
ghosts. The worship of the ancient Gauda-Dravidians 
was specially celebrated on mountain tops, his wife 
Parvati was the mountain goddess Kar^ while 

to their son Subrahmaiiya are sacred all the hills and 

mountain peaks. 

✓ 

To Siva are ascribed twenty-five various forms or ZiZaa, and 
according to the Liugapura^a also twenty-eight avatEras. ^ ^ ® 

10 7 this legend is conueoted the custom of coohing rice in 

milk (jpalpongal) in the Pongal festival, in order to present it to the tooth* 
less Pufan. 

los They are called: CaudraiSekhara, Umapati, VrsabhavShana, MahS- 
tandava, Girijakalya^a, Bhik^itaua, Manmatliadahaua, Kalamardana, 
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When worshipping Siva, his followers draw with ashes 
of cowdung the VibhQti on their foreheads, and place in the 
middle of .^^he second line a black dot or aksata. They also 
besmear tjleir bodies with sandal-powder and hang a rosary 
of rudrakja-berries (rudraksamala) round their necks. Sva 
is, however, principally adored in the form of the lihga. 

On the Lihga, 

The emblem of his worship is the lihga. Its origin in 
India is shrouded in mystery, and the opinions of compe¬ 
tent scholars are greatly divided whether to ascribe to it 
an Aryan or a Non-Aryan source. 

There occur in the Rgveda two words which have been 
connected with the linga, the terms simadsvah and 
vaitasOf^^^^ No competent authority applies the expression 
Hsnadevdh to the Non-Aryans, as if the god they adored 
was the Hsna or membrtm virile. The commentary ascribed 
to Sayana gives as its meaning unchaste men^ though we are 
not compelled to abide by this rendering. Professor von 
Both translates it in German as Schwanzgotter^ implying 
by this expression, that the original term should be taken 
sarcastically as priapic or sensual demons. Sis^ia signifies 
also tail. ^ ^ ^ 


Tripnraharana, Jalandharaharapa, Mabalinga, Daksadhvai’abaranayira* 
bbadra, Sarabhendra, Ardhanarlsvara, Brahmasiroharana, Kank&ladhara, 
Khand^svara, Visapana, CakradSna, Ganesa, Somaskanda, NateSa, Sukha- 
murti, Daksinamilrti and GaugSdhara. Compare Note 24, p. 308. 

About the Avataras see Lingapurana, VII*, 30—35, and XXIV. These 
28 avataras are: Sveta, Sutara, Damana, Suhotra, KaiikuMa, Ldkak^i, 
Jaigisavja, Dadbivahaua, B^abba, Muni, Ugra, Atri, Subalaka, Gautama, 
VedaSirsa, Gdkarna, Guhavasin, Sikhandabhrt, Jatamalin, A^^basa, 
Baruka, Laugalin, Mabakaya, Sulin, MundiiSvara, Sabisnu, Sdmalarman 
and Lakulin. 

<00 See about Miadevah Kgveda VII, 21, 5 and X, 99, 3, and about 
vaitaaa Kgveda X, 95, 4 and 5. 

^ ^ o Sayana to Kgveda VII, 21,5: SidnadevSibi iisnena divyanti kridanti 
iti §i4nadev9li, abrahmaoaryab ityartbabi tatha ca Yaskal.i . . siSnadeval) 
abrahmacary^l.’* Vurgat the commentator on tbe Nirukta, explains 
ii^nadcvdh by: sisuena uityaui eva prakiruabbili stribblli s&kam krldanta 
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The word vaitasa, reed^ occurs in the conversation 
between UrvasI and PurQravas twice euphemistically in 
the sense of memhrum virile. However much light these 
expressions may throw on the moral and social character of 
the ancient Aryans, they throw none whatever on the 
nationality of the lihga worship, which according to its 
very nature need not have been confined to any particular 
tribe or race. 

The Rev, Dr. Stevenson ^' Mn various essays and espe¬ 
cially in that entitled the Ante-Brahmanical religion of 
the Hindus was one of the first to suggest that the 
worship of Siva, and especially his worship in the form of 
the Linga was of Non-Aryan and not of Aryan origin. He 
pointed out that Siva is not named at all in the ancient 
Hymns of the Veda, and therefore we have no evidence 
that such deity was worshipped by fche ancient Brahmans. 
Although Rudra must be held as identified with Agni, 
Agni cannot be identified with the Siva of the Purauas. 
The place that Siva now occupies in the Saiva system, 
and Vishnu in the Vaishnava, was held in ancient times 
by Soma, How very different the rank attributed to 
Rudra is, and how clearly he is identified with Siva in 
the Linga Purdna, the composition of one of his sectaries, 
appears from every page. That Daksha considered that 


asate srautiini karmanyutsrjya. See Jaslca's Nirukta herausgegebeu von 
Rudolph Roth, Gottingen, 1862, p. 47 ; Die 9 i<;nadeya, wie es scheint ein 
spottender Name fur geschwanzte oder wolliistige Demonen.” Professor 
A. Ludwig translates iiSnadeva by Phallus vererer.” For ^Una in the 
sense of tail see Rgveda 1,105, 8. 

See Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Vol. VllI, pp. 330—339. 

Zu the SanatJcumdrasamhita we find the following verses: 

Kim kartavyam manusyena jagatkarapapujanam 
^iiinopasthalqrtimayam jagatkaranam aisvaram, 

Murtitrayaikyam vijileyam sarvavedatmakam param 
sopaaipitham sandhyasu Sivalingom samaroayet. 

Yi6varupd mahiS^ii^kS tena pArinati Saiikarat* 
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he had all the Rudras present with him, though he had 
not invited oiva, and that none of the ancient Munis 
except jf>adhicha, looked on Siva as possessing any right 
to a shf/re in the sacrifice, and that, moreover, his sacred 
rites were not performed after the Brahmanical method. 
If it is impossible to identify 6iva with any of the gods 
of the Veda, much less is it possible to trace any connec- 
tion between the symbol of the Lihga, under which he 
is usually adored, and any of the ancient Brahmanical 
emblems. There is an obscure intimation in the Lifiga* 
Purdna itself, that the worship of the Linga was only 
introduced at a late period. Our conclusion from these 
^^authorities in reference to the worship of Siva is strength* 
ened by the fact, that the sacred places considered as 
the peculiar residence of Jyoti-Lihgas, are generally in 
the south and north-east of India, at a great distance 
from the originally Brahmanical Settlements, to the 
north of the Ganges and west of the Sarasvati, none 
being nearer than Mount Abu in Guzarat; and that the 
south of India is almost the only place where the sect of 
the Lingayats abounds; and that in the south and east 
of India the worshippers of Siva and his incarnations, 
are far more numerous than those of Vishnu, while in the 
north-west the contrary is the case. That the Liiiga is 
not originally a Brahmanical object of worship, seems to 
me very evident by a fact that I have not seen noticed, 
but which as far as the Mardthi country, where Saivas 
greatly prevail, is concerned, I caii vouch for from an 
extensive observation; it is, that no Brahman oflSciates 
^^in a Lihga temple. The Brahmans alone officiate as 
image dressers in the temples of Vishnu, and of all the 
gods connected with the ancient Brahmanical worship; 
but for the temples of the Lihga, a distinct order of men 
originally of Sudra origin, have been set apart, and form 
now a separate oaste under the name Guravd.’^ 
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The late Professor Christian Lassen thought that the 
linga was an emblem peculiar to the aboriginal inhabitants 
of India^ as it is particularly used by Siva^s worshippers 
in South India^ and because Br&hmans never officiate in 
South India as priests in such lihga-temples. ^ ^ ^ He fur¬ 
ther speaks of a goddess Mahdaahd, the mother of the gods^ 
which is revered in the shape of a linga or of a Phallus. ^ ^ ® 
The word Mahasaha appears to stand for Mahi^aha, a popu¬ 
lar form for Mahi^aghm, slayer of the demon Mahisa^ which 
is an epithet of Durga; however, I do not know anything 
about her connection with the linga-worship. Professor 
Lassen’s opinion was mostly founded on the statements of 
the Rev. Dr. Stevenson. The Rev. Dr. Germann, in his 


See Christian Lassen's Indische Alterthumslcundey Vol. I, pp. 924, 
925 (old edition, p. 783) ; ** (^iva ist auch ein Vertilger der bosen Geister. 
Die Verebrung dieses Gottes unter dem Bilde des linga, des Phallus, wird 
sohon in mehreren Stellen des grossen Epos erwiilint. Da dieses Symbol 
besonders bei den Verehrem des (^iva im siidlichen Indien im Gebrauche 
ist, l&sst sich vermuthen, dass es bei den Urbewohnern sich yorfand nnd 
erst spater auf Civa ilbertragen worden ist. Was dafur spricht, ist dieses, 
dass noch jetzt die Brahmanen des Sudens nie bei Tempeln, in welchem 
das linga yerehrt wird, das Amt des Priesters annehmen.” Compare 
ibidem, Vol. IV, pp. 233, 237, and 617 : “ Die Verebrung des Qiva zjihlt in 
dem grossen Gebieteim Nordendes Vindhya jetzt wenigeifrige Anbiinger, 
obwobl es eine bedeutende Zabl von ihm geweiheten Tempeln giebt, in 
denen er in der Gestalt des linga oder des Phallus angebetet wird; eino 
Ausnahme bildet nur sein Tempel in Benares, wo er den Namen Vigveqvara, 
d. h. Herr des Alls, fiihrt. Dagegen waltet heut zu Tage der Kult dieser 
Gottbeit in Dekban vor.” 

Ibidem, Vol. IV, p. 265: ‘‘Perner in dem Diensteder HoU und der 
Mahasaha genannten Gbttinnen; das Pest der ersten Gottin ist einem Kar- 
neval bhnlich; die zweite Gottin gilt als Mutter dor Gbtter und wird in der 
Gestalt eines linga oder eines Phallus angebetet." The Rev. F. Kittel, in 
his excellent essay Ueber den Ur sprung des Lingakultus in Indien, Manga¬ 
lore, 1876, remarks on pp. 9,10: “ Mit Bezug auf die im Nordwestlichen 
Dekban verehrte Gottin Mahasaha must der Sobreiber dieses bekennen, 
dass er eine solcbe nicbt kennt, wie es auob Andern ausser ihm gebt. 
Der l^ame selbst ist indess Sanscrit: ' sie die m&chtig ausbalt,’ oder: ' sie 
die macbtig siegt.’ Dieser Umstand deutet auf einen drischen character." 
The Marathi Mahisa stands for the Sanskrit Mahita» 
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edition of Ziegenbalg^s Genealogy of the Malabar Gods, 
supported the opinion of his predecessors and tried to 
strengthen the argument in favor of the Non-Aryan origin 
of the liAga by the statement that Ravana, the representa¬ 
tive of the aborigines of South India was according 
to the Uttardkdn(}a of the Ramayaija, a staunch votary of 
the lihga, carrying in fact always with him a golden 
linga which he worshipped with incense and flowers. He 
also refers to the legend according to which Ravaija was 
waylaid by Ganapati at Gokarija when he was on his way 
to Lanka and compelled to leave the Prai?a-Lihga, which 
he had extorted from Siva by his severe penance at the 
first named place on the Western coast. ^^ I have alluded 
to this story previously and given the version supplied by 
the late Hon. Visvanath Narayan Mandlick, and I also 
referred to an account contained in the Archaeological 
Survey of India concerning the temple of Mahadeva 
Ravanesvara at Baijnath in Bengal. ^ ^ ^ 


'' * See Oenealogie der Malaharischeti Goiter . . von Bartholomaens 
Ziegenbaig, erster Abdruck besorgt durch Dr. Wilhelm Germann, Madras, 
1867, p. 156, Note: “Von Havana dem Vertreter der sudlichen Urein- 
wohner wird in Uttarakanda BamSyanam erwiihnt, dass uberall wohin er 
ging, ein goldncs Linga mit ihm getragen wurde, welches er mit Weih- 
ranch und Blumeii verehrte. Femer die Sage, nach welcher Vinayaka in 
etwas biibischor Weise dem Havana die iibliche Verehrong abzwingt, zoigt 
ihn uns ein Linga nach Lanka bringend (freilich angeblich von Kailasa), 
der Tempel welches Linga jetzt Gokarna heissen soil (Saiva Sam. V, V, 
III. Fr. 18 ff). Also Havana erscheint immer mit dem Linga.’* 

Another Rnvana, the son of Indrajit, the third king of KaSmir after 
G^nanda III (perhaps identical with King Kaniska of the ^ka era) 
erected the Vateivara linga. 

^ ® See above, pp. 136—188. I have alluded there to the legend given 
in the Archmological Survey of India, Vol. YIII, pp. 143—145, and as it 
contains some peculiar items, I now quote it below ; “ Havana used daily 
to go to Uttara Khanda {sic! /!) to worship Siva. One day he went there, 
and in the exuberance of physical strength he shook the^ mountain, dis¬ 
turbing PSrvatf. -Having done this, he went towards Siva’s abode to 
worship j when he approached, Nandi forbade his advance, as §iva and ' 
Pirvatl were asleep together. BBvana, however, was not to be denied ; 

49 
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Dr. John Muir and the Rev. F. Kittel were, according to 
my opinion, the first to point out the error of these views, 

he told Nandi that he being in the place of a son to Siva, there was no 
harm in his going in at anjr time. Saying this and pitching away Nandi 
to a distance, he entered. Siva was much pleased at his courage and firm 
faith, and desired him to ask a gift. Havana said, * It is along distance for 
me to come daily from Lanka to worship you here, be pleased to go to 
Lanka and abide there.’ §iva consented on the condition that Havana 
was to carry him all the way, without for a moment setting him down. 
HAvana gladly took up the lingam, and proceeded, when he arrived at 
LAjhuri village, near the place where the temples stand (the village is now 
known as HarUjhuri), he felt it necessary to go to the fields; he could not 
carry the lingam with him and pollute it, and he was cogitating what to 
do. In this emergency Vishnu, who saw that if Havana succeeded in 
carrying Siva to his kingdom he would become invincible, assumed the 
guise of a poor Brahman, and being accosted by HAvana, and requested to 
hold the lingam for a few minutes, while he went a short way, the pre¬ 
tended Brahman agreed. Havana now made over the lingam to the 
Brahman, and went aside. While Havana was engaged, the Brahman 
quickly walked away with the lingam, arriving finally at the spot where 
the great temple stands, there he set the lingam down and vanished. 
HSvana on returning at the expiration of the whole day (for Varuna had 
entered into him and occupied him all that time in letting out the sea of 
waters within him) found the Brahman gone. After some search he 
found the lingam, but on attempting to lift it up, Siva reminded him of 
the agreement between them and refused to stir. Havana enraged, 
pressed the lingam down, saying, * Since you wont go to Lanka, go to 
Patala instead.’ This is the mark which exists on the summit of the 
lingam to this day. The lingam thus established became known as 
Mahadeo Havanesvara. In course of time the site of the lingam was over¬ 
grown with jangal, and no one but a poor gwala knew of its existence. 
This man, Baiju by name, used to dwell in the vicinity, living on roots 
and fruits; he was ordered by Mahadev in a vision to worship him; the 
poor man accordingly used to bring Bel leaves for the worship daily, but 
having no vessel’to bring water, used to bring water for the libation in his 
mouth. This strange libation, however, did not please Siva, who after 
much patient endurance, complained to HAvana of the gwala’s treatment. 
HAvana came, washed the lingam with water from Haridwar, and ordained 
that thenceforth none but Ganges water from the Tirthas of HaridwAr, 
Gangotri, and Dasasumeth (Ajodhya) was to be poured on the lingam. Siva 
at last was pleased with the untiring devotion of Baiju Gwala, and offered 
to give him any gift he should ask. The independent gwala replied ... 
grant that henceforth my name should precede yours. From that day, the 
lingam known as BAvaneswara came to be known as BaijnAth.” 
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SO far as the worship of the linga is concerned. The extent 
of the area in which the linga cult prevails at present, 
cannot be adduced as a reason, that it did not previously 
exist elsewhere or that the liiiga was not worshipped in the 
north-west and north, but only in the north-east and in the 
south of India. As a proof that the liiiga was worshipped 
in the north by Aryans, may be quoted the sage Tandi 
who revered Mahadeva in the Krtayuga on the Himalaya 
mountain, and Upamanyu^ who visited the hermitage of 
Tapdi, and was one of the most fervent believers in the 
divine power of the linga. But also many holy linga 
shrines in the south are ascribed to or connected with holy 
Aryan sages and heroes. The sage ^Lsyasrhga revered 
thus the linga of Candrasekhara in a temple near Srhgeri- 
matham in Mysore; the Saptakofisvaralihga at Narvem in 
the Portuguese territory of GOa is by the legend ascribed 
to the Saptarsis ; the Rdmalihga at Ramesvaram is said to 
be erected by Dasaratha Rama, and a great number of 
lirigas in the Kohkana country were established by Para- 
surama.^ 

With respect to Havana, even if he is at times reviled as 
a Raksasa, it must not be forgotten that he is through his 
grandfather Pulastya, the great grandson of Brahman, that 
he obtained his power, though he abused it later on, by 
his pious penance, and that in spite of the unholy life he 
led, he was burnt according to Brahmanical rites. If 
Rftvana is on the other hand regarded as the representative 
of the aboriginal population, and I quite agree in this view, 
he may well have been a worshipper of Siva, as Bhiitesa or 
BhutanMhaj the lords of the demons or ghosts, but I believe 
that his representation as a worshipper of the linga, is a 


* See Original Sanalcrit Texts, by J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D.,Vol. II, 
pp. 202, 891, IV, pp. 189—196, 405—420, aud Ueher den Urspr^ing des 
Lingakultui von F. Kittel, pp. 2, 4—8. 
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later addition^ thougH it is to be found in the nttarakai3i4ft 
of the Ramayaiia.^ ^ ^ 

The Paulastya Bavana stands besides not alone in his 
worship of Siva, for the Asura Ban a is also mentioned as a 
devoted follower of Siva together with the cowherd 
Canda, ^ ^ ® 

The existence and worship of Siva as a great Brahmani- 
cal Hindu deity is no less a matter of historical certainty, 
than is the fact that Siva had been separately revered for 
a considerable length of time, before he was connected 
with the lihga. The origin and development of the cult 
of Siva as the chief of the demons, or BhOtas, is no doubt 
mainly due to the Non-Aryan demon worshipping popula¬ 
tion of India, yet, however many Non-Aryan elements are 
mixed with the present Saiva religion, its association with 
the lihga need not be due to Non-Aryan influence. For 
it is a remarkable and indisputable fact, that, while the 
Non-Aryan aborigines are on the whole throughout the 
country adherents of the worship of Sahti, or female 
energy, as exemplified by their adoration of Gramadevatas, 
a worship which united with that of the ghosts, demons or 
devils, fills the mind of terrified man with an indescriba¬ 
ble awe of the mysterious forces of nature contained in 
the animah vegetable and mineral kingdoms, an awe which 
manifests itself in the reverence paid to serpents, trees and 


^ ^ ^ The slokas in the Uttarakanda of the Bamayapa (XXXI, 42,43) are: 
Yatra yatra ca yati ema Eavawo raksasesvaral?, 
jambunadamayam lihgam tatra tatra sma nJyate. 
fialukavodimadhyo tu tailihgam sthapya Bavanali, 
arcayam asa gandhais ca puspais carnrtagandhibhil.). 

After the performance of the PaucayatanapujB the remaining 
portions of the offering are presented to Siva’s attendants with this 
half verse: 

BSna-Bavapa-Gaiac}esa-Kandi-Bhrhgiri(adayab. 

Nandi is the son of the Brihman SilSda and Bbriigi, an^ incarnation of 
CrSyatri, is a dancer in the heaven KailSsa. 
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stones,—there exists hardly any evidence to show that 
these same people worshipped the lihga or the organ of 
generation, and even at the present day we cannot point 
out any aboriginal tribe, who has retained intact its national 
customs, as revering the Phallus. On the other hand it is 
well known that in all the famous liftga-temples in South* 
India at least, if not in the whole of India, the priestly 
office has been and is still filled by Brahmans, and yet it is 
well known that Brahmans do not like, as a rule, to have 
anything to do with the administration of the property of 
Siva; an illustration of this antipathy supplies the Tamil 
proverb Siva sottu leulandsanam^ the property of Siva is the 
ruin of a family.^ ^ ^ 

Such linga temples are spread all over India in great 
numbers. Among these are celebrated the Keddresaliiiga 
on the Himalaya, the Vaidyanathalivga at Deograh in 
Bengal, the Visvesvaralinga in Benares, the Mahdkdlalihga 
and Amaresvaralinga in and near Ujjain in Malva, the 
Omkdralihga on the Narmada, the Somesvaralihga at 
Somnath in Surastra, the Tryambalcalihga near Nasik and 
the Bhlmasankaralinga near the source of the Bhima in 
Maharastra, the Mahdbatesvaraliiiga at Ookarrj^ in Kanara, 
the Mallikdfjunalinga at Srlsaila in Karnul, the Rdmaliuga 
at Bamesvaram in Madura. The south of India possesses 
moreover five holy lingas representing the five elements 
earth, 'pxthiv% water, a/, fire, tejaa, wind, vdyu and air, akdsa, 
respectively at KaficI or Kanjivaram, Jambukesvaram or 

^' * Sec Ziegenhalg in Dr. Geriuauh's editioui p. 31: In don Pagoden 
darf Niexnaud anders dem Linga opfern, als nur Brahmanen, denn solche 
Figar steht im allerinnersten Oder heiligsten der Pagode.’* With respect 
to Dr. Stevenson’s remark that no Brahmans officiate in lihga—while they 
do in VifQu temples Dr. Muir observes loco citato IV, p. 407 (Note) ; This 
distinction does not, I think, exist in Northern India. In the temple of 
ViiveSvara, at Benares, the officiating priests, if I am not mistaken, are 
Brahmans. The same is the impression of Fi*ofessor Fitz^Bdward^ Hpl], 
with whom I have communicated on the subject.’’ 
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Tiruvanaikaval between Triohinopoli and Srlraftgam, Tiru- 
va^amalaior Arunacala, Kalahasti and Chidambaram.^^® 
There exists^ it is true, a particular and widely-spread 
sect of worshippers of the iinga, the so-called Lihgayats, 
a sect which arose about the end of the twelfth century 
and which mainly consists of Non-Aryan Sodras, but the 
founder of this sect was a Brahman, the famous Basava, 
who left his caste in order to teach to Sodras and to 
despised Holey as the doctrine of Siva and the lihga, and to 
elevate them after their conversion to respectable castemen 

or kulajas.^^i 


Compare F. KittePB Lingakultus^ pp. 6, 6; the Indian Antiquary^ 
Vol. II, p. 16, where a Oautameialihga of unknown place is mentioned 
among the twelve lihgas, while the Mahabalesvaraliuga at Gokarna is 
omitted.— Tiruvdrur in Tanjore claims also the akaSalihga. 

SeeRev.F,Kitters Ltw( 7 afcwletta,pp. 11,12; “Zu Ende des 12t0n 
Jahrhunderts bildete sich, naoh dem Sturze der westliohen Calukya- 
Bynastie, in Kalyana die Sekte der Lihgaytas (der jetzigen llechnung nach 
Sudras) in opposition gogen bestehende Heterodoxie (bauddha und jaina) 
und Orthodoxie j und in ihren zahlreichon Liiiga-Tempeln fungiren koine 
Brahmanen. In den alten, d. h. brahmanischen, Liiiga-Tempeln dagegen, 
sind die pujaris ausschlieaslich Brahmanen oder Aryas; and in diese 
Linga-Tempel, z. B. der zu Gokarna und alle die obgenannten, sind es, 
welche zu allgemeiner Beruhmtheit golangt sind. Auch Lihgaytas 
konnen sie besuchen, aber diirfen nicht hinoin j cs scheint aber, dass znr 
Zeit dor erston Kraft der Sekt© in dieser Beziehung ein Unterschied 
stattfand;” and pp. 31, 32, 33 ; “ Um gleich etwnigen Yermuthungen in 
dieser Beziehung vorzubougoo, bringen wir hier die Thatsache herein, dass 
naoh gesohichtlichen Zougnisscn noch im Beginn des 18. Jahrhunderts 
p. Chr, die andrischen Sudra^f und Holeyas (d. i. Unreine, die untor den 
Sddras stehen) in Kalyana unter dem jaina-vaishnava Konigo Bijjala I als 
Klassen keine Linga^Verehrer waren, der Stifter der lihgayta Sekte aber, 
Basava, ein geborner Brahmane, auf Kosten seiner Kaste und seines RufeSf 
es darauf aniegte ihnen daduroh, dass er sie zu solchen, respective 
IdngaytaSf machte, eine hdbere Stellung in der Gesellschaft zu geben ... 
Die Tendenz des Basavapurana iat darzuthun, dass Basava das Privilegium 
der Aryas unmittelhare Linga-Verchrer zu sein, auch auf die Anaryas 
ausdehneiii oder das Linga zum Gemeingut Aller machen wollte, wenn 
auoh xneist aus sectirerisobeu Buoksiohten. Es war der ertte und letzte 
derartige Versuch,*^ 
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Though we possess no irrefutable proof that the ancient 
Aryans of India were acquainted with the worship of the 
organ of generation, or that they worshipped it themselves, 
the circumstance that the word lihga which is now gener¬ 
ally used in this meaning, is not found in this sense in the 
earlier Sanskrit writings, but in those belonging to a later 
period, and that as applied to the divinely revered repre¬ 
sentative of &va, the term lihga occurs only in some not 
very old portions of the Sauptika-, Santi and Anusasana- 
parvans of the Mahabharata, in the last part {JJttaraka'i^^a) 
of the Ramayana and in similar places, ^ ® ^ not offer 
sufficient evidence to assume, that the ancient Hindu Aryans 
were not acquainted with, or did not worship, the Phallus. 

It is equally difficult to state when the lihga cult became 
prevalent in India, as it is to fix the time when the worship 
of Siva coalesced with that of the lihga. That Kva was 
revered in the form of the lihga in the North before the 
first century B.C. appears pretty certain, for this worship 
seems to have been the state-religion in Kasmir in the time 
of King Kaniska. However, as India had for three cen¬ 
turies been then already subject to Grecian influence, and 
as the Phallus-worship prevailed among the Greeks, it 
was possible that the Hindus obtained it from their con¬ 
querors, yet no evidence exists to prove such an assertion. 

In fact the worship of the male member was known all 
over the world. The Phoenician legend of Adonis, the 
Phrygian of Athys, the Egyptian of Osiris (or perhaps of 
Khem), and many others of a similar kind bear testimony 
to this fact. The Hebrew custom of circumcision represents 
originally a like idea. Derived no doubt from Egypt, it 
offers an example how a simple surgical operation can be 
transformed into a religious performance of the highest 

See Sanskrit-Worterbaoh von 0. Bbthlingk, and E. Hotb 5 Vol. VI, 
p. 540, under lihga. 
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sanctity by establishing it as a sign of a covenant between 
God and the house of Abraham^ thus depriving this cere¬ 
mony of every taint of indecency and lasciviousness. And 
in a similar manner the cult of the memhrum virile was also 
viewed by the wise men and priests of Egypt^ and by the 
esoteric lihga worshippers of India, with many of whom it 
is unconnected with sensuality. The common mass on 
the other hand takes everywhere delight in the exhibition 
of coarse and vile practices to which must be counted the 
indecent Phallic processions in Egypt, Greece and Italy. 
MelampQs, the son of AmytheOn, introduced according to 
Herodotos the worship of Dionysos, and the procession of 
the Phallus first from Egypt into Greece/®^ where it 
degenerated, as was also the case in Italy, and filled the 
streets of the towns and the lanes of the country with 
crowds of riotous men and lascivious women, so that these 
processions had eventually to be suppressed by legal 
measures and by main force. 

&va is said to be more pleased by being worshipped in 
the form of the linga, than by any other adoration, as he 
declared to Asvatthaman. ^ ^ ^ Tradition has it that Siva 
assumed first the shape of the linga in the contest which 
took place between Brahman and Visnu, and at the day of 
Sivaratri he appears in the form of the Mahalifiga. 

There exist on the earth seven various species of lingas, 
which are called after Brahman, the Gods, Sl/sis, Siddhas, 
Raksasas, Men and Ba^a. ^ ^ ^ 

Different lingas should be worshipped inside and outside 
the houses. Those used inside by householders should be 

See Herodotos, II. 49. 

i See LaJciminarayanasamvada, 18th chapter: 

Lingapuja divasyeftS yigraharadhanat priye 
AfivatthSimne oa gaditam Siyayakyam tathaiva hi. 

Ibidem: 

Syayambhnyam daiyam ar^am saiddbam rak^asam eya oa, 
liiniifam Bipapujyaxn ca sapta lihgani bhutale. 
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made of gold, or precious stones, or quicksilver, or other 
similar material. There exists twenty-two various kinds 
of such lihgas. Brahman householders should use lingas 
made of rock crystal, Ksatriyas of silver, Vaisyas of bell- 
metal, Sodras of earth and Raksasas of gold.^^^ 

In the ritual of the Pahcayatana are mentioned various 
kinds of lihgas which can be worshipped, as the Narmada 
or Banalihga, an artificial lihga, a Papipitha lihga, an 
earthen lihga, one consisting of a jewel, or one made of 
butter, or one of gold, silver or copper, or one which repre¬ 
senting life, is drawn as it were from the heart. ^ ^ 7 

The natural stone lihgas are found in various rivers, but 
those of the Narmada and Gandaki excel alt others in value 
and efiicienoy, and of the stones of these two streams those 
of the Narmada are in their turn preferred.^ It is a 
peculiar coincidence that the Gandaki which harbours in 
its bed the Salagrama-stones should bo also renowned for 
its stone lihgas. 

The origin of the lihgas in the Narmada is ascribed to the 
asura Bana who worshipped in olden times in its neighbour¬ 
hood and placed the Lihgas in the Narmada. Of the three 
species which are found .in the river the bubble-shaped are 


’ ® ® Ibidem : 

Grhastham gehapujayam ratnasvarHaraaadibhili, 
dvavimsatividhani syur liHganyefcani tatra oa. 

Sphatikam brahmaMunam tu rajatam bahujanmanam, 
vaisyanSm kanisyaracitam mrnmayam padajanmanam, 
Svarnaliiigam raksasanam praiastam grhapnjane. 

Narmadd va kriyaliiigd panipithayutc’ pi va 
parthive manilihgo va navanitamaye’ pi ya, 

Sauvarne rajatd tamre pranalingd yajet Sivam, 
astamiirtisu va Sambhum nityam uradhayet dvijah. 

Under Panipitha linga is also occasionally understood a linga made 
of earth and placed for worship in the left hand. 

See LaJcsmhidrayanasamvdda loco citato : 

Bhanmam bhogapradam tatra dve lingo sarvakamade 
Narmada-Gan(^akMingd tatrapyiittamam iritam 
Sarvada lingam abjaksi NarmadSlihgam arcayet. 
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regarded as the best, next come the egg-shaped, and the 
last the bull-hump-shaped should not be worshipped at all 
by men. Wise persons should further worship those lingas 
which have a reddish colour like a ripe roseapple, or are 
dark blue like the muzzle of a female buffalo, or brown 
like the eyes of the wonderful cow Kapila. ^ ^ ® 

The Banalihga which stands always near Siva should be 
as long as the distance from the Masaline to the end of the 
hand, like a ripe roseapple, like honey, like a bee, a crystal, 
if blue, smooth like a mirrored image and with a basis of 
the same colour, like a bullhump, the nipple of a cow^s 
udder, afowPs egg and smooth.^ 

Avoided should be those lingas, which are rough, uneven, 
short, light, thick, shai’p-pointed, thin, triangular, long, 
without marks, with a hole, blue-coloiircd, low, cut, which 
have lines, spots or stains, arc like a sQla, are flat, tawny, 
glittering like a diamond, have a cracked basis, or a peri¬ 
carp of a lotus. Persons who desire final emancipation 
should avoid these lingas. ^ 

' Seo LaVsminhrayanasamvhla loco citato : 

Arcayitva Narmadayam Baaena nihitani pura, 

Sivalingatn silarupam tatrabhislaplialapradam, 

Uttamam budbiidakaram madhyamam tvandasannibham 
Pujaniyam dvayam lirigam grhasthair lixigamandirc. 
VrsabhaskandhasadrAam adhamam santyajet narali. 
Jainbdpakvaphalaprakhyam mahisinasikaprabham 
Kapilaksisamam kantya pujaniyam trayam budhaili. 

Banam liiigain adhisthiteSam aoi^ani masadihastantakam, 
Jambupakvaphalopamam madhnnibham bhriigaprabham kacabham, 
Nilam va. pratibimbabandhabliaritam tadvarnapitham kakut— 
Tulyam gostanakiikkntandasadrsam snigdham sadarcyam firiyai. 

Worth quoting is this stanza taken from the Sivadharmottara: 

Pujaniyas sadii Sambhuh svayamvyaktah phaladifiu. 

A natural lihga is often found within certain fruits and flowers. 

The Mafa is the upper lino which crosses the palm of the hand. 

* Varjyam karkaSaruksakubjam aguni sthillam i^itagram krSam 
Tryasram dirgham alak^anam sasusiram niliibhanicaksatam 
Rekhabindukalankasulacipitam pinga-m sphuraddhirakam 
Pitham va sphutitam sakarnikam idam sarvam mumuksus tyajet. 
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Fourteen krores of Banalingas are found in eight differ¬ 
ent places of the world, one krore each in the Amarapati 
(ksetra?), Mahendra mountain, in Nepal (Gandaki), Kanya 
(kubja) and Txrtharai;iya, 3 krores each in Srigiri (Srisaila), 
Lihgasaila and Kaligarta. Besides these lihgas there exist 
many lirigas with or without worshipped in mantapas 
by the eight Dikpalas.^ 

The Gandaki supplies six varieties of lingastones which 
are called respectively: SivanUbha, Aghdra, Sadyojata, 
Vamadeva^ Tatpurusa and Isana^ of these six the Aghdra 
alone is unfit for worship, as it possesses an indistinct 
appearance, and has on its top a red braid of hair and the 
crescent of the moon. Siva is occasionally worshipped in 
the form of a cross-shaped linga. Four of these lirigas 
face the four cardinal points and the fifth looks upwards, 
standing in the middle on the top of them. These five 
lirigas are called SadyOjata, Vamadeva, AghOra, Tatpurusa 
and Isana. The first faces the west, the second the north, 
the third the south, the fourth the east, and the fifth the 
sky. At the erection of a liriga the five mantras of which 
the first begins with sadydjatam should be repeated.^ 


Asmilloko caturdasakotibarialiiigavastlianasthalavisesii ucyaiito. 
Pratyekam kotir oka liy Amarapati-Mahondradri-Nepala-Kanya- 
Tirtharanyesu, kotitritayam atha pithak Srigirau Lirigasailo 
Kaligarto oa pithair virahitasahitanyeya liugani sarva— 
Prasadopctapithanyatha karidadhiparcyaiii kumyani ca syuh. 

This latter information about the Biinaliiiga was supplied to me by 
M.R.Ry. A. Krishnasvami Iyer, b.a. 

133 Ibidem. 

Gandakijatam abjaksi Sivanabham iti smrtani, 

Sivanabhir Aghorasca Sadydjatas tathaiva ca. 

Vamadevas Tatpurusa Isanah sadvidhah smrtali, 

Aghoram tu paiityajya pujyah paficavidhah smrtah. 

Sarvatra samhitakara murdhni raktajatendudhrk 
Aghoramurtili sa tyajya grhasthaih subhakahksibhih. 

With respect to these five liugasit may be added that the Sadyojata* 
liiiga is in Kanoi, the Tatpurusa in Kalahasti, the Aghdra and Isana in 
Cidaxnbaraxn and the Vamaddva-liuga in Jambukesvara. These mantras 
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The two streams Gaiidaki and Narmada provide thus 
together seven auspicious kinds of the liiiga, five come from 
the former, two from the latter.^ ^ 

Ten general distinctive marks (laksaija) are ascribed to 
the stone-lingas, the adhya is like a half-moon, the anddhya 
like a triangle, the suredya like a fowPs egg, the sarvasa 
like an umbrella, the other six are the nagara, dravida, 
vesara, sarvadHikay kaliiiga and vardta. 

In the preceding three chapters I have dealt with the 
three gods which constitute the Trimurti, and, by inquir¬ 
ing into the origin and nature of some of their character¬ 
istic emblems, I have been able to point out and to explain 
the changes in the position and worship of these gods, 
which occurred in course of time. From tlie consideration 
of the TrimOrti I now turn to the gradually developed con¬ 
ception of a Supreme Spirit (Paratrnan, Paramatman, 
Brahman or Parabrahman) and thence to the worship of the 
Energy or Sakti. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
On Paramatman, the Supreme Spirit. 

Though Visnu and Siva still claim the chief adoration 
of the masses and are devoutly worshipped by their ad¬ 
herents, the great Indian thinkers have long ago discarded 
popular superstitions and arrived at a higher and purer 

begin respectively with Sadyojatam, VainadOvaya, Agliorebhyab, Tat- 
purii?aya and Isanah, and occur in the Narayauiyajniki Upani^ad, 17— 
21. In the Sarvadar&anasahijrahay on pp. 96 and 97 in Taranathatarkava- 
caspatPs edition (Saka 1793, A.D. 1871) it is said that the Supreme lord 
has the' Imna as his head, the Tatpurusa as his mouth, the Aghdra as his 
heart, the Vamadeva as his secret parts, and the Sadydjata as his feet; 

Isanamastakastatpurusavaktro ghdrahrdayo vamadevaguhya1;i sadyojata- 
pada isvara iti.” The same is expressed in the sldka : 

Tadvapub paheabhir mantraih paiicakrtyopaydgibhili 
Isatatpurusaghdravamadyair mastakad idam. See p. 386. 

Ibidem: 

Gandakisambhave pauca Narmadasambhave dvayam, 

Pujaniyani lingani naraili saptavidhanyapi. 
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conception of the Godhead. However^ their teaching has 
neither reached nor penetrated the mind of the masses to 
whom the worship of an abstract incorporeal and invisible 
divinity could only appear meaningless, and in whom it 
could not excite any fervour. 

A great religious reform in Brahmanism was, as is well 
known, effected by the famous Sankaracarya who was a 
native of Southern India, like the great teachers Bhagavad 
Ramanujacarya and Madhvacarya who appeared after him. 
It is not my intention here to discuss the development or 
pursue the history of Modern Brahmanism, I only wish to 
sketch in a few lines some of the striking points of the 
W’orship of the Godhead and to proceed then to the de¬ 
scription of the adoration of Sakti or female energy, a sub¬ 
ject which leads us back to the national religion of the 
Non-Ary an population of India. 

Sahkaracarya, the founder of the Advaita belief, de¬ 
clared that the Supremo Spirit alone is real, is pure intel¬ 
ligence, free from all distinctions, eternal, stainless, knowing 
and free, and that matter {jagat or mayo) is unreal; 
or that the former does not possess any qualities while the 
latter docs ; or that the former represents knowledge and 
the latter ignorance. In consequence the Supreme Spirit 
is invisible yet all-seeing, omniscient, the cause, the maker 
and the giver of all. He cannot be comprehended by mind 
or speech and is impervious to the distinctions of place, 
time or matter, he is the lord and protector of all and 
shines through his own essence.' 

136 Compare Sarvadar^anasangrahay p, 55: “ Asesaprafcyanikam cin- 
matram brahmaiva paramartlial.i tacca nityasuddhabucldhamuktasYabba- 
vamapi,” and Ibidem, p. 96 : 

Sa jnab sarvasya kartrfrv^t sadhanangaplialaih saLa. 
yo yajjanati kurute sa tadeveti susthitam. 

See also Devihhagavata III, 6, 70, and IX, 2, 13, 14, 70. 

70. Drsyafica nirgunam lokd na bhiltam no bhavi^yati. 
uirgunati paramatm&sau na ta d|sya\^ kadacaua. 
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The Advaita philosophy admits six essential elements, five 
of which disappear, while one remains imperishable; these 
six are the life, the lord, the pure intellect, the difference 
between the latter and the previous two, ignorance, and 
the difference between it and the pure intellect. This pure 
intellect does not perish. ^ ^ 

The natures of the Supreme Spirit and of Energy (Maya, 
Prakrti, or Sakti) are originally identical, and no difference 
exists between them. What ho is is she, and what she is 
is he, confusion of mind only creates a difference, though 
a subtle distinction does in reality exist. Though eternal 
and without a second, Brahman arrives at the time of crea¬ 
tion at a dual state, and though originally without any 
attributes, he unites himself for the purpose of creation 
with matter (Maya) and becomes thus Sagitnabrahman, 
Brahman with attributes. As the light through some 
cause becomes double, either through reflection or by 
means of a mirror, so also is the one (Paramatman) the 
reflection of the other (Prakrti).^^ 


13, Tejornpam nirakaram dhyayanto yoginah tacla 
vadanti ca parani Brahma Paramatmanam Isvaram, 

14. Adisyam sarvadrastaram sarvajham sarvakaranam 
sarupam tamariipam ca tarn Vaisnavah tanna manvatc. 

The idea concerning the position of Brahman to matter is expressed in 
such axioms as ; Brahma satyam jaganmithya ; Brahma nirgupam 
Brahma sagunam; Brahma jhanarupam Maya ajhanarnpiHl. Otherwise 
the Supreme Spirit is described m vahmanasarjocaram, dUaknlavastuparic- 
cliedaiunyam and svayamprakdiavastu. 

^30 Jiva iso visuddha cit bhedastasyah tayor dvaydh 
avidya taccitor bhed'ah sat asmakam anadayah. 

Sadanadayah tesu pahea nasyanti, eko visuddha cit na nasyati, etat 
eva Brahman. 

Compare with this Sarvadarianasangraha, p. 103 : 

Patividyo tathavidya pasuh pasasca karanam 
tannivrttaviti proktah padarthal;i sat samasatah." 

13 ’ See Devihkagavata III, 6 , 1—-6, and IX, 2, 5—7. 

1, Iti pr^ta maya devi vinayavanatona ca 

uvaca vacanam filak^nam adya bhagavati hi ea. 
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The Supreme Spirit is manifested in five different 
aspects^ one of which the individual believer regards as the 
principal form, the istadevata^ and round this he arranges 
the other four. These five varieties form united the one 
Godhead. 

They are known as the Paiica Ayatanani, called Aditya, 
Ambika, Visnu, Gananatha and Mahesvara, and are re¬ 
spectively represented by a crystal, metal ore, SalagrRma- 
stone, redstone and a bapalinga. Whichever of these five is 
chosen by the worshipper, is placed in the middle, and the 
other four occupy a fixed position in the North-East, South- 
East, South-West and North-West. If Siva is the middle 
then Visnu, Aditya, Ganesa and Ambika are respectively 
in the N, E., S. E., S. W.; and N. W., if Visnu occupies the 
centre then Siva, Ganesa, Aditya and Ambika are in the 
corresponding positions; if Aditya is chosen the order is 


2. Sadaikatvam na blicdd’sti sarvadaiv'a mamasya ca 
yosau saham aham yosau bhodd’sti mativibhramat. 

3. Avayor antaram siTksmara yo veda matiman hi sah 
vimuktah sa tn sariisarat ucyate natrasarnsayab. 

4. Ekam evadvitlyam vai brahma nityam eanatanam 
dvaitabhavam punar yati k51a utpitsusaiijuake. 

5. Yatha dipah tathopadhor ydgat sahjayate dvidha 
chaycvadarwamadhyo va pratibimbam tathiivayob. 

6. Bheda utpitsukalc* vai sargartham prabhavafcyaja 
drsyadrsyavibhedd’ yam dvaividhye sati sarvatha j 

and IX, 2, 6—7; 

6. Nitya 5tma nabho nityam kalo nityd disd yatha 
visvanam golakam nityam nityd gdldka eva ca. 

6. Tadekadesc vaikuntho hyabhramarganusarakah 
tathaiva prakrtir nitya Brahmalila sanatani. 

7. Yathagnau daliika candrd prahladd bha ravau yatha 
sasvad yujcta na bhinna saL tatha prakrtir atmani. 

13» Vastuto nirgunam Brahma saddhadvaitam pracaksate. 

Mayaya saguaam tasya piljyata piijakaih krta. 

Upasakanam karyartham brahmano gnnakalpanam 

yadiSi bhavana yasya siddhir bbavati tadxsi. 

Svasvapriyatamam devam madhye sthapya 6ucivratal.i 

caturdiksu catarmurtili paiioayatanam arcayet. (Nirnayasindhu.) 
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Siva, Ganesa, Visnu and Ambika; if Ambika then Vi§nu, 
Siva, Ganesa and Adifcya; and if Graijesa or Gananatha 
is in the middle Visnu, Siva, Aditya and Ambika are re¬ 
spectively stationed in the N. E., S. E,, S.W., and N. 

In the Vaisijiava belief, or Visistadvaita Vedanta, the 
desire of Visnu is the Maya, which is subject to Visnu and 
through which he destroys the world after having created 
and protected it. ‘ ^ 

The Supreme Spirit is according to the belief of the 
Vaisi;iavas always endowed with attributes, and is therefore 
always saguna, Bhagavad Ramanujacarya, the great Vais- 
nava reformer, teaches a triad of principles, the Supreme 
Spirit represented by Hari, the individual spirit by the 
soul, and the visible world by the non-soul. The individual 
spirits, or souls, are eternal. The Supreme Spirit of the 
Vaisnavas, Vasudeva, is also viewed under five different 
forms (niQrti), as area, adoration, in images; vibhava, mani- 


Sambhau madhyagate harinaharabhudevyo, Ilarau sankarc“- 
bhasyenagasuta Ravau Haragai-iesajanibikas sthapitali, 

Devyam Visnuharaikadautaravayd, Lambodare’jp^vard- 
naryah, Saiikarabliagat()tisakhada vyastastii te hanidah. 

According to the various deities worshipped, there are six principal 
religious sects in India, their respective deity being Siva, Visnu, Sakti, 
Sdrya, Ganapati, or Kapalin. The special characteristics of each are con- 
tained in the following linos : 

Saivo lihgadhrtir hi Saktikamate hllahrtir Vaisnave 
Mudratapavidhir Gawadhipamate tiicchistavastugrahah 
Saurd lohitacandanarcanavidhih Kapalike manusa 
dhvastih, yena kalau nirakrtam abhilt, sdmo guruh Sankarah. 

In Srhgeri the principal seat of Sahkaracarya the Faucayatanam is 
revered as follows: 

SricandraraaulIsvaraiaradambS Sriratnagarbharkanrsimhariipam, 
aradhanlyam satatam manusyair Brahmaiva paucayatanam prapadye. 
CandramaulUvara represents the principal forms of the lihga, Sdraddmhd 
the principal form of Devi or Ambika, Rainagarhha the principal of the 
21 Ganegamiirtis, ArJca the principal of the twelve Adityamiirtis and 
Nrsimha the principal of the Visimmiirtis. 

> Visndr ioohaiva Maya, sa Vi?wdr adhlnu, tayaiva Vifii|iur jagat srjjva 
palayitva saihharati. 
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festatioQ^ in the incarnations; vyuha, formation, in the four¬ 
fold appearance as Sahkar^a^a, Vasudeva, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha; 8uk§ma^ subtile, in the Supreme Spirit Vasu- 
deva with his six attributes, the first of which is exemption 
from sin; and antaryamiy interior spirit, controlling the 
individual soul. ‘ ^ ^ 


' * ^ Compare Sarvadar&anasahgraha^ p. 55: 

Isvarascidaeicceti padarthatritayam haril} 

i§varascita ityuktil jivadrSyam acit punar, 

Ibidem 64: 

tatra cicchabdavacyajlvatmanali paramatmanah sakaiad bhinna nitySsca 

Also 65 : Vasudevah param brahma kalyanagunasaiiiyutal? 

bhuvananam upadanam karta jivaniyamakah. 

Sa eva Vasudovah paramakaranikd bhaktavatsalah paramapurusah 
tadupasakannganatattatphalapradanaya syalilavaiad arcavibhavairyuha- 
sdk^mantaryamibhedena paucadhavati^thate. Tatraroa nama pratima- 
dayab, ramadyavafcaro vibhavali vyuhascaturvidhali Vasudeva-Sankarsana- 
FradyumnaniruddhaHaujhakah, suk$mam sampurnam ^adgupam vasu* 
dovakhyam param brahma gURa apahatapapmatvadayal^i sd’pahatapapma 
vijaro vimrtyurvisoko vijighatsah apipasal.) satyakamalj satyasankalpa iti 
iratehj antaryami sakalajiyaniyamakalji ya atmani tisthannatmanam anta- 
royamayatiti sruteh. ** I haye corrected a few mistakes occurring in the 
print. In the Yatindramatadipikd the fiye murtis of Parabrahman are 
giyen in the opposite order: paravyuhayibhayantaryamyarcayatararupena 
paiicaprakarah’ 

Compare also the description of the Supreme SrikrSHa as found in the 
Devibhdgavatai IX, II, 15—25 ; 

15. Vadanti caiya te kasya tejas tejasyinS yina 
tejoman^alamadhyastham Brahma tejasyinam param. 

16. Syecchamayam sarvarupam saryakarauakaranam 
atiya sundaram rupam bibhratam sumanoharam. 

17. Kisdrayayasam 4antam saryakantam paratparam 
nayinaniradabhasam dhamaikam syamayigraham. 

18. §aranmadhyabnapadmaughaidbh3mdcanaldcanam 
muktacohayiyinindyaikadantapahktimandharam. 

19. Mayurapihchaciidam ca malatimalyaman^itam 
sunasam susmitam kantam bhaktanugrahakaranam. 

20. Jyaladagniyisuddhaikapltaihsukasusobhitam 
dyibhujam muralihastam ratnabhilsanabhiisitam. 

21. Saryadharam oa saryeSam saryasaktiyutam yibhum 
sarvaiiyaryapradam saryasvatantram saryamaitgalam. 

22. Faripurnatamam siddham siddhelam siddhikaranam 
dhyftyante yaisnavaS SaSyaU deyadevam sanatanam. 

61 
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According to the Saiva religion Maya constitutes half the 
body of Siva on his left side, she is in reality Sakti as Par- 
vati, or Visim in the form of Maya.^^^ 

Religious fervour pervades the mind of the Indian popu¬ 
lation, and the various philosophical and scientific systems 
are anxious to define the nature of the Supreme Spirit. 
We need not therefore be surprised that attempts have 
been made to connect Brahman with sound and to identify 
him with the word sphuta, as Bhartrhari (Hari) does in 
his verse, stating that it is : Brahman, without beginning 
and end, the imperishable essence of speech, which revolves 
by the state of things, and whence arises the formation of 
the world.^^^^" 

In order to give an idea of how the majority of intelli¬ 
gent Hindus comprehend the nature of the Supreme Spirit, 
I extract from the Bhagavadgita, the sacred portion of the 
Bhismaparvan of the Mahabharata, a few lines concern¬ 
ing Him. In the discourse of the divine Krsna with 
the Pandava hero, Arjuna, the former says: 

Earth, water, fire, air, ether, mind, intellect and self- 
consciousness constitute my eightfold divided nature; 
liowever, know that, besides this, I possess a superior, 
an animate, nature, by which, O long-armed, the world is 


23. JanmamrtyujaravyadhiSokabhitiharam param 
Brahmaao vayasa yasya nimesa upacaryate. 

24. Sacatma sa param brahma Kr^ua ityabhidhiyate 
krsistadbhaktivacanu sasca taddasyavacakah. 

25. Bhaktidasyapradata yas sa ca krBnan prakirtitah 
ityahur vai^riavas tatra siddhantah procyate may a. 

Saivamate Maya Sivasya ardharupam yamahgam saiva Saktill^; 
which idea is also thus expressed ; Saivamate Vi^nur MSyarupah, Sivapya 
vamarige Parvatirnpeua vartate. 

See Sarvadar&anasangrdha, p. 168: ** Sphotakhyo niravayavo nityal? 
sabdo brahmaiveti. Harinabhani: 

Anadinidhanam brahma ^abdatattvam yadaksaram 
vivartate*rthabhaveiia prakriya jagato yata^. 

This theory about the eternity of the sound sfhota is contradicted in 
Kapila’s SSlhkhyasdtras V, 67 and 68. 
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supported. Understand that this is the source of all creation. 
I am the cause and likewise the dissolution of the whole 
universe. Nothing higher, O Dhanahjaya, exists than 
me ; all this is strung on me like a multitude of pearls 
on a string. I am the moisture in the water, 0 son of 
Kunti, I am the splendour of the sun and the moon, 
I am the mystical syllable (dm) of all the Vedas, the 
sound in the ether, manliness in men. I am the pure 
flavour of the earth, and the light in the fire, the life in all 
beings, and the penance of ascetics. Know me, O son of Prtha, 
to be the eternal seed of all beings, the intellect of all 
intelligent creatures, the brilliance of all brilliants. I am 
the strength of the strong, free from desire and passion, 
O bull of the Bharatas, I am in animate beings the desire 
consistent with righteousness. Know that all the existences 
that partake of the qualities of Sattva (goodness). Rajas 
(passion), and Tamas (darkness) are from me, but not in me. 
The whole world, beguiled by the existences influenced by 
these three qualities, does not know me, who am distinct 
from them, and immutable. My divine illusion, depend¬ 
ing on the three qualities, is hard to overcome; those, 
however, who have recourse to me, cross this illusion.^^^^^ 


See MahahharatUi Bhismaparvan^ XXXI, 4—14 : 

4. Bhilmir apo’nalo vayoli kham mano buddhir cva ca 
ahankara ifclyam me bhinna prakrtir a^tadha. 

6. Apareyam it as tvanyam prakrtim viddhi me pariini 
jivabhiitam mahabaho yaycdam dhiiryate jagat. 

6. Etadyonini bhutani sarvanityupadharaya 

aham krtsnasya jagatah prabhavah pralayas tatha. 

7. Matta1.i parataram nanyat kiucidasti, Bhanaujaya, 
mayi sarvam idam prdtam satrc manigaua iva. 

8. Baso’bam apsu, Kaunteya, prabhasmi sasisilryayoh 
praaaval.i sarvavedesa dabdali khe paurusam nrsu. 

9. Punyo gaudha\i prthivyam ca tejascasmi vibbavasau 
jivanam saryabhilte^u tapascasmi tapasvi^u. 

10. Bfjam mam sarvabhiltanam yiddhi PSrtha sanataiiam 
buddhir buddhimatfim aemi tejas tejasyinam aham.. 
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Brahman is supreme and imperishable, Adhydtman is 
individual constitution, the quality which makes the pro¬ 
duction of things is called action, Adhibhuta represents the 
perishable, the Adhidaivata is Purusa. I am here in this 
body Adhiyajna, 0 best of corporeal beings. He who, at 
the end of time, wlicii leaving his body, remembers me, goes 
to my state; there is no doubt about it. Moreover, 0 son of 
Kunti, he goes to that exact state which he remembers when 
leaving his body. Therefore remember me at all times and 
fight, fixing the intelligence of your mind on me. He who 
with a mind endowed with the practice of meditation does 
not stray elsewhere, goes, O son of Prtha, to the Divine Soul 
(Purusa). He who at the time of his departure thinks of 
the ancient prophet, of the ruler, of him who is more minute 
than an atom, who preserves all, whose form is inconceiv¬ 
able, who has the colour of the sun, and who is beyond 
darkness, with a steady mind, with faith and power of abstrac¬ 
tion, fixing his breath in the middle of his brows, goes to 
that supreme Divine Soul. I shall now briefly tell you about 
that place, which the Yedic scholars call imperishable, which 
the ascetics whose passions have gone enter, and longing 
for which they live a celibate life. He who, on leaving his 
body, departs,having closed up all the doors (senses), having 
confined his mind within his heart, placing his breath within 
his head, intent on persevering devotion, uttering the man¬ 
tra consisting of the one syllable Om, while remembering 
me, goes to the highest happiness. To him, 0 son of Prtha, 
who always remembers me with a mind undiverted to other 

11. fialam balavatamBcaham kamaragaviVarjitam 
dharmaviruddho bhiite^u kamd^smi Bharatarsabha. 

12. Ye oaiva iEttvika bhava rajasasiftmaBaiSca ye 
matta evSti tan viddbi na tirahain tesu tc mayi. 

18. Tribhir gaaamayair bhavair ebbis sarvam idam jagat 
mohitam n&bhijanSLti mam ebbyab paramavyayam. 

14. Daivi hyesa gunamayi mama mayS duratyayS 
mam eva yc prapadyaute mSySm etSm tarauti te« 
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objects, to such a devout devotee I am easily accessible. 
Those high-minded persons who have attained the highest 
perfection and have reached me, do not incur rebirth, 
the transient dwelliug of pain. The worlds downwards 
from the abode of Brahman, O son of Kunti, revolve again, 
but when I am reached there is no more rebirth.^^^ 

I am the Spirit, 0 curly-haired, which resides in all 
beings. I am the beginning, the middle, and the end 
of things. Among the Adityas I am Visnu, among 
the luminaries I am the radiant sun, among the Maruts I 

‘ ® See Bhismaparvan^ XXXII, 3—16 : 

3. Aksaram paramam Brahma svabhavo’dhyatma ucyate 
bhufcabhavodbhavakaro nisar^a^ karmasaujuitah. 

A. Adhibhutam ksaro bhavah purasascadhidaivatam 
adhiyajno’ham evatra dohe dehabhrtam vara. 

5. Aufcakale ca mam eva smaran mnktva kalevaram 
yah prayati sa madbhavam yati nastyatra sanisayal.i. 

6. Yam yam vapi smaran bhavam tyajatyante kalevaram 
tarn tarn evaiti Kauntcya sada tadbhavabhavitah. 

7. Tasmat sarvesu kalesu mam anusmara yudhya ca 
mayyarpitamanobuddhir mam evai^yasyasarhsayah. 

8. Abhyasaydgayuktona cetasa nanyagamina 
paramam purusam divyam yati Parthanucintayan. 

9. Kavim puraimm anusasitaram amor auiyamsam anasmared yab 
sarvasya dhataram acintyarupam adityavarnam tamasal;i para- 

stat. 

10. Frayamakalo manasacalena bhaktya yukto yogabalena caiva 
bhruvor madhye pramam avesya sainyak sa tarn param purusam 

upaiti divyam. 

11. Yadaksaram vedavidd vadauti visanti yadyatayd vitaragali 
yad iochantd brahmacaryam caranti tatte padam saiigrahejia 

pravaksye. 

12. Sarvadvarami samyamya maud hrdi nirudhya ca 
murdhnyadhayatmanal} pramam asthitd yogadharanam. 

13. Om ityekak$aram brahma vyaharan mam anusmaran 
yalji prayati tyajan dcham sa yati paramam gatim. 

14. Ananyacetas satatam yd mam smarati nityasah 
tasyaham sulabha^ Partha nityayuktasya ydginalj. 

16. Mam upetya punar janma du^ikhSlayam aSadvatam 
nSpnuvauti mahatmanab sarasiddhim paramam gatab* 

10. AbrahmabhuvanAUdkAb punar Svartind’rjuna 
mSm upetya tu Kaunteya punar janma na vidyate. 
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am Maricr, among the stars I am the moon. Among the 
Vedas I am the Samaveda, among the gods I am Yasava, 
among the senses I am the mind, of living beings I ahi the 
life. Among the Rudras I am Sankara, among the Yaksas 
and Raksas I am the lord of wealth, among the Yasus 
I am Pavaka, among the high mountains I am MSru. 
Know, 0 son of Prtha, that I am Brhaspati, the chief among 
the high priests. Among army leaders I am Skanda, among 
the sheets of water I am the Ocean, among the great sages 
I am Bhrgu, among words I am the one syllable (Ow), 
among sacrifices I am the Japa, among immovable things 
I am the Himalaya, among all trees I am the Asvattha, 
among the divine sages I am Narada. Among the Gan- 
dharvas I am Citraratha, among the Siddhas I am the sage 
Kapila. Among horses know me to be Uccaissravas which 
arose with the amrta, among the grand elephants the Aira- 
vata, and the king among men. Among weapons I am the 
thunderbolt, among cows I am the Kamadhuk, I am 
the progeny-producing Kaudarpa, I am Yasuki among 
serpents. Among the Nagas I am Ananta, I am Varuna 
among aquatic beings, I am Aryaman among the Pitrs, I 
am Yama among those who restrain, I am Prahlada among 
the Daityas, the Time among those who count. I am the 
Lion among beasts, and Yainateya among birds. Among 
purifiers I am the wind, Ruma among the weapon-bearers. 
I am the Makara among fishes, the Jahnavi (Gahga) among 
streams. I am, 0 Arjuna, the beginning, the end, and the 
middle of all things; among the sciences I am the science 
of the Supreme Spirit, the speech of speakers. Of the letters 
I am the letter a, and of the compound words I am the 
Dvandva, I am also the undecaying time, I am the preserver 
whose face is turned everywhere. I am all-seizing death and 
the cause of all future things. Among feminines I am fame, 
fortune, speech, memory, understanding, fortitude, patience; 
among the Sama-hymns 1 am the Yrhatsaman, among metres 
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I am the GSyatrl, among the months I am the Ms>rgai^rfia^ 
among seasons the season of flowers^ I am the gambling of 
cheats, of splendid things I am the splendour. I am victory, 
industry and the goodness of all good. I am Vasudeva among 
the Vrsuis, Dhananjaya among the Pandavas, lam also Vyasa 
among the saints, the seer Usanas among the seers, I am the 
rod of those who subdue, I am the Policy of those who desire 
victory. I am also silence among secrets, and the knowledge 
of the knowing. That which is, 0 Arjuna, the seed of all 
beings, that I am, there does not exist a movable or immov¬ 
able thing that is without me. 0 subduer of foes, there is 
no end of my divine powers, and this detailed description of 
my power is only mentioned by me by way of example.’^ ^ 

With these few remarks on the Supreme Spirit or Para- 
matman, I pass over to consider the adoration of the Female 
Energy or Sakti, which arising from foreign sources was 
received in the Aryan theogony. Its influence gradually 
increased, until it obtained equality with the male principle, 
and at last developed into the well known and widely 
spread Sakti worship. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

On Sakti. 

Introductobt Remarks. 

The principal deities of the ancient Aryans were of the 
male sex, and their consorts, whatever influence they pos¬ 
sessed otherwise, derived their power mainly from being 
the wives of the great gods. The Aryan Pantheon did not 
admit a goddess to supreme authority, nor did it allow to 
the wives of the gods an equal share in ruling. Pallas 


»*« See, BhUmaparvany XXXIV, 20—40. This passage is so well known 
t)iat 1 need not give it in the original, 
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Athene (Minerva) the daughter, and Hera (Juno) the wife 
of Zeus (Jupiter) were thus dependent on the will of the 
chief of the gods, and Indrani, Agnayl and Varunani, the 
wives respectively of Indra, Agni and Varuna, occupied as 
such in the Yeda only a secondary position. But this prin¬ 
ciple of male exclusiveness did not prevail among the Tura¬ 
nian races, for Davkina, the lady of the earth, was revered 
in ancient Babylonia as respectfully as was Ea, the lord 
of the water, and she was also worshipped as the creator of 
the world. The same idea predominates among ihe Grauda- 
Dravidians of India, where from a far remote period the 
Mother Earth, the representative of the Female Energy, 
was worshipped as the principal deity, and where even at the 
present day its substitute the local Gramadevata is revered 
as the founder or creator of each village or town, as had 
been the practice in ancient Babylonia,^This non- 
Aryan worship has to such an extent been accepted by 
the Aryan population of India, that almost all important 
sacred places, to which pilgrims resort from the Himalaya 
mountains in the North to Cape Comorin in the South are 
under the guardianship of the principle of female energy, 
i.e., of Devi, Kali, or Sakti, &c. The original Gauda-Dra- 
vidian Gramadevata, which is now also revered by the Brah- - 
mans, is in most of these places represented by or trans¬ 
formed into an aryanised Ksetradevata. This Ksetradevata 
or titular deity of a town, district or country is acknow¬ 
ledged^ as a manifestation of Sakti, and the worship of • 
these Saktis is specially performed on the eighth day 
{a^tarni) of the Durgapuja. ^ ^ ® 

' * ’ See page 327. ~~ 

»In the Puranaa are given the names of many of such K^etradevataa and 
below I quote the following which are mentioned in the Sridevibhagavata 
and the MatsyapurSna; Abhaya, Amoghak?!, Anirta, Ananga, Annapurnft, 
Arogya, Bhadra, Bhadrakarni, Bhadrakarnika, Bhadrasundarf, Bhairavi 
Bhavani, Bhima, Bhimesvari, Bhrti, Bhramaiu, Bhuti, Bhuvaneivari, Bil- 
vapatrika, Candamundi, Oaia^ik?, Candrala, Ban^ini, Devaki, Devamatj, 
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Before the Aryan invaders became familiar with the 
religious tenets of their national foes, whose country they 
had conquered, and whom they had reduced to a state of 


DevT, Dhvani, Ekavira, Gaurl, Gayatri, Gomatl, GuhyakaU, Hiiigula, Hira- 
jbiyak?!, Jambiinadcsvarii Ja^a, Jayaoti, JvalamnkhI, Kala, Kali, Kalyaai, 
Eamaoariiai, K^makhySl, Kamala, Kambala, Kamuka, Kapila, Kansiki 
KotyaksT, Kulesvari, KumSkri, Kusodaki, Laksmi, Lalitadevi, LingadhSirini, 
Lola, Ma, MJldhavi, Madotkata, Mahabhaga, Mahadcvi, Mahalaksmi, 
Mahalasa, Mahiiiriaya, Mahaiianda, Mahantaka, Mah^svari, Makutefivari, 
Man(^aki, Mandalesa, Marigala, Manmatha, Margadayini, Mata, MedhS, 
Minaksi, Mrgavati, Mukutosvari, Nanda, Nandini, Narayani, Nilamba, 
Nilasarasvati, Osadhi, Paramesvari, Parasakti, Pataia, Piiigalavati, Pra- 
caada, Puruhiita, Pu§karavati, Puskarekaawa, Pusii, Kadha, Ramana, 
Rambha, Rati, RatipriySi, Renuka, Rudraiii, Rukmiui, Sahasraksi, Sakambari, 
Sandaki, Sankari, Sarvaiii, Satyavadini, Simhika, Sita,^ JSivapriya, Smrti, 
Sthani, Stlianupriya, Sthanvisa, StKulasya, Subhadra, Suddhi, Sagandha, 
Suksma, Snladharini, Sunanda, Sundari, Svayambhuvi, Svaha, Tara, 
1?ripurabhairavi, Trisandhya, Trisula, Ugra, Umadevi, Urvasi Utpalaksi, 
Vagala, Vandaniya, Vararoha, Vastrcsvarl, Vimala, Vidhi, Vindhya- 
nivasini, Vipula, Visalaksi, Visva, Visramukhi, ViBveSa, Yasaskari, 
Yogefivari, otc. 

See iSrldevlhhnjavaiOy Vll, 38, 3—31; 

3 Sarvam drSyam mama sthiinani sarvc kiila vratatmakalj 
utsavas sarvakiilcsu yato’ham sarvarupiaf. 

4 Tathapi bhaktavatsalyat kincit kiftcid athocyate 
srnusvavahito bhutva nagaraja vaco mama. 

6 Kolapiiram mahasthiinam yatra laksmis eada sthita 
Matahpuram dvitiyam ca Renukadhi^thitam param. 

6 Tulajilpuram trtiyam syat Saptadrngam tathaiva ca 
Hiiigulaya mahasthanam Jvalamukhyas tathaiva ca. 

7 Sakambharyah paj^m sthanam Bhramaryils sthilnam uttamam 
Sriraktadaiitikasthanam Dnrgasthanam tathaiva ca. 

8 Vindhyacalanivasinyas sthanam sarvottamottamam 
Annapilrnamahasthanam Kahcipuram anuttamani. 

9 Bhimadevyah param sthanam Yimalasthdnam eva ca 
SricandralaniahS sthanam Kausikisthanam eva ca. 

10 Nilambiiyali param sthanam Nilaparvatamastake 
JambunadeiSvaristhanam tatha Srinagaram subham. 

11 Gnhyakalya mahasthanam Kepale yat pratisthitam 
Minakpya^ paramam sthanam yacca proktam Cidambare# 

12 Vedaraiayam mahasthanam Sandarya samadhisthitam 
Ekambaram mahasthanam Par&§akbya pratisthitam, 

13 Mahalasa param sthanam Ydgc6varyas tathaiva ca 
tatha Nilasarasvatjas sthanam CinefJu visratam. 
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serfdto, a colisitterable period of time must have elapsed. 
It is, however, probable that the more enlightened and more 
peacefully inclined men of both races came gradually in 


14 Vaidyanathe tn Vagalasthanam sarvottamam matam 
Srimaochribhuvanesvarya manidvipam mama smrtam. 

16 Srimattripurabhairavyah Eamakhya Yonimaudalam 
bhnmapdalo ksetraratnam mahamayadhivasitam. 

16 Natah parataram sthanam kvacid asti dharatalc 
pratimasam bhavet devf yatra saksad rajasvala. 

17 Tatratya prthivi sarva deyirnpa smrta bndhaih 
natah parataram sthanam Kamakhya Yonimaridalam. 

18 Tatratya devatas sarviih parvatatmakatam gat^i 
parvate^u vasantyova mahatyo devata api. 

19 Gayatryasca param sthanam Srlmatpuskaram iritam 
Amaresc Candikfi syat Frabhase Pnskarcksana. 

20 Naimise tu mahasthanc devi sa lihgadh^iiii 
Furuhiita Fuskarakhye Asadau ca Batis tatha. 

21 Candamundi mahasthane Daadhu Paramesvari 
Bharabhutau bhaved Bhutir Nakulena Kulesvari. 

22 Gandrika tu Hariscandre Srigirau Sahkari smrta 
Japyesvarc Trisula syat Sdksma camratakesvarc. 

23 Sahkari tu Mahakalc Sarvani Madhyamabhide 
Kedarakhyc mahaksetre Devi sa Margadayini. 

24 Bhairavakhyc Bhairavi sa (iayayam Mahgala smrta 
Sthanupriya Kurak^etrc Svayambhuvyapi Nakule. 

26 Kanakhalo bhaved Ugra Yisvesa Yimale^vare 
AU^hase Mahananda Mahendre tu Mahantaka. 

26 Bhime Bhimelvari prokta sthano Vastrapathe punah 
BhavSni Sahkari prokta Budraui tvardhakotike. 

27 Avimukto Yifialaksi Mahabhaga Mahalaye 

Gokariie Bhadrakarni syat Bhadra syat Bhadrakarnikc. 

28 Utpalaksi SuvarraakHo Sthanvisa Sthanusanjhikn 
Kamalalayc tu Kamala Pracaud^ Chagalandake. 

29 Kuraiidale Trisandhya syanmakotc Muku^esvari 

Mandalcse Saad^^i KSllanjarc punah, 

30 Sankukarne Dhvanih prokta Sthiilasya SthiilakesvarS 
jnaninam hrdayambhdje Hrllckha Paramesvari. 

31 FrdktanimSni sthanani devyah priyatamani ca 

tat tat k^etrasya mahatmyam srutvapurvam nagottaina. 

Compare with it Matsyapurd^aj Xlll, 26—64: 

26 Smartavya bhdtikamair va tani.vaksyami tattvatah* 
VSraaaSyam YiSalak^i Naimiie Lihgadhariiii. 

27 Prayage Lalit^evi K&muka Gandhamadane 
Manase Kumuda nama VilSva YifivGivhro viduh 
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contoct with one another and acquired some knowledge of the 
peculiar thoughts, manners, and customs of their neighbours. 
This could to a certain extent be more easily done in those 

28 Ma nama ViSvakayantu Icchayam MadanotkatS 
Gomante Gomatinama Mandare Kamacarial. 

29 Maddtkajta CitraratliB Jayanti Hastinapure 
Kanyakubje tatha Gauri Eambha Malayaparvate. 

30 Nanda Himavatah prathe Gokarne Bhadrakarmika 
Sthanesvare Bhavaniti Bilvake Bilvapatrika 

31 SrUaile Madhavi nama Bhadra Bhadreavare tatha 
Jaya YarahalSaile tu Kambala Kamalalaye. 

32 Puskare Puruhutcti Kedare Margadayini 
Budrakotyam tu Budrani Kali Kalanjare girau. 

83 Mahalinge tu Kapila Makute Makutesvan 
Salagrame Mahadevi Sivalinge Sivapriya. 

34 Mayapuryam Kurnari tu Santata Lalite tatha 
IJtpalakae Sahasraks! Hiranyak^I Mahotpale. 

35 GayaySm Mangala nama Yipula Purusottamc 
Yipalayam Amoghaksi Patala Pundravardhano. 

36 Harayatai Suparsvo tu Triku^e Bhadrasundari 
Vipule Yipula nama Kalyani Malayacale. 

37 Kotyaksi Kofitlrthe tu Sugandha Magadhe vane 
Kubjamrake Trisandhya tu Gahgadvdre Batipriya 

88 ^ivakuude Sunanda ca Nandini Bevikatale 

Bukmini Bvaravatyam tu Badha Brndavane T%p5. 

39 Devakf Mathurayam tu Patale Paramedvari 
Gitrakute tatha Sita Yindhye YindhyanivaBiof. 

40 Sahyadravekavira tu Haridcandre tu Ca&dika 
Bamana Bamatirthe tu Yamunayam MfgSvati. 

41 Karavire Hahalaksmir Uinadevi Yinayako 
Arogya Yaidyanathe tu Mahakale Mahe^vari. 

42 AbhayS Suklatirthe tu Sm^ir va Yindhyakandare 
Mapdavye Maadaki nama Svaha Mahe4vare pure. 

48 Ghagalande Fracapda oa Gaadikamarakantake 
Somesvare Yararoha Frabhase Fuskaravati. 

44 Devamata Sarasvatyam Fdravaratate mata 
Mahalaye Mahabhaga Fayofno Pingalavati. 

45 Simhika Ertadooe tu Kartikeyc TaSaskari 
Utpalavartake Ldla Subhadra Sindhusangame. 

46 Mata Siddhavano Lak^mlr Ananga BharatSIramo 
Jalandhare YiSvamukhi Tara Kiskindhaparvate. 

47 DeYadamvane Pus^ir Medha KaSmframandale 
ym4d5vi Himadran tu Sasthe Yastrefivar! tatba» 
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early days, when the differences of birth and occupation 
had not yet produced the intolerant distinctions of caste. 
As soon as intercourse between the opposing camps had 
been established, and had led to an interchange of ideas 
between the two alien races, the minds of the thinking 
members of the two communities began to meditate about, 
and to assimilate, doctrines hitherto strange to them. In 
this way, I suppose, did the principle of the Female Energy 
and the worship of Sakti become known to the Aryans and 
enter into their philosophical theories, naturally in a con¬ 
siderably modified form. For I do not believe that any 
Vedic account of the creation, e.gr., the 129th hymn of the 
12th mandala of the Rgveda, can be rightly interpreted 
as proving that a belief in such a principle existed among 
the ancient Aryan population of India. No doubt Dyaus 
and Prthivl appear in the Rgveda respectively as God of 
Heaven and Goddess of Earth, and are called father and 
mother, but this latter expression admits of a totally 
different explanation, and does not indicate a worship of 
Mother Earth such as we find among the Gauda-Dravidian 
Hindus, a worship which in this form is also nowhere 


48 Kapalamocane Suddhir Matft Kayavarohano 
Sankhadyare Dhyanir nama Bbrtili Pindarake tatha. 

49 Kala tu Gandrabhagaygim Acchode Silladharinl 
Vainayam Amrta nama Badaryam Urvasi tatha. 

50 Osadhi cottarakuran EuSadvfpe KuSodaki 
ManmathSl Hcmakiit^ tu Kumude Satyavadini. 

61 Asvatthe VandaniyS tu Vidhir Vaisravanalayd 
Gayatrl Vedavadano Parvati Sivasannidhau. 

52 Devaldke tathendrani BrahmSlhge tu Sarasvati 
Sdryabimbe Prabha nama Matrnam Vaisnavi tatha. 

53 Arundhati Satinam tu Bftmasu ca Tilottama 
Gitte Brahmakala nama Saktis Sarva^arlrinara. 

64 Etad uddesatah prdktam Namastasatam uttamam 
Astottaram ca tirthSnftm Satam etad udahrtam. 

About the worship of the titular deities of different districts on tho 
8th day of the Durgapuja, seo Durga Pujay pp. 76, LXV and I<XV I. 
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found among the other Aryan nations.^ Yet, it had 
already appeared at an early date in the Sahkhya system 
which is ascribed to Kapila. According to general tradition 
he is said to have been aBrahman, who lived about the seventh 
or eighth century B.C. However, the meaning of the word 
hapila, monkey-coloured, brown, from kapi, monkey, sug¬ 
gests a nickname, perhaps even alludes to a (foreign) extrac¬ 
tion. The teaching of Kapila was at variance with the 
Veda, and did not prove the existence of a Supreme Deity. 
In consequence it was stigmatized as heretical and athe¬ 
istical.^®® On the other hand Kapila is called a son of 
Brahman, as are also the six sages Sanaka, Sananda, 
Sanatana, Asuri, Vodhu and Pancasikha. ^ ® ^ Kapila was 
the precursor of Gautama Buddha who some centuries 
later was born in Kapilavastu, the town of Kapila, said 
to have been founded by the sons of Iksvaku at the 

^ See Essays and Lectures chiejly on the Religion of the Hindus by.the 
late H. H. Wilson; edited by Dr. Reinhold Rost, London, 1862, Vol. I, 
pp. 241, 242. “ The worship of the female principle, as distinct from the 
divinity, appears to have originated in the literal interpretation of the 
metaphorical language of the Vedas, in which the will or purpose to create 
the universe is represented as originating from the Creator and co-existent 
with him as his bride, and part of himself.*^ See also Religious Thought and 
Life in India, by Monier Williams, pp. 180—182. 

See Sahkhyasutra 1, 92; ^^Iharasiddhehf* from there being no 
proof that there is a God (Isvara). The term in Sanskrit is nirUvara, 
Sahkaracarya says that Kapila errs by not admitting the identity of 
Brahman and the Universe, by disagreeing from the Veda and acknow¬ 
ledging an independent Prakrti and a diversity of souls. See bis Brahma- 
sutras II, 1: Kapilo hi na sarvatmatvndarsanam anumanyate atmabhe- 
dabhyupagamSt . . atafi ca dtmabhedakalpanaya'pi Kapilasya tantrasya 
vedaviruddhatvam ved3nu8arimanuvacanaviruddhatvam ca na kevalam 
svatantraprakrtiparikalpanaya eveti siddham. 

‘ ® ‘ See Sankhydkdrilchhhaiyam in the Sdnkhyakarikd by ISvara Krishna, 
translated by Henry Thomas Golebrooke, Esq.; also the Bhasya of Gau^a- 
pada, translated by H. H. Wilson, Bombay, 1887, p. 2; 

SanakaiSoa SanandaSca t^tlyaSca Sanatanah 
Asuril? Kapilaioaiva Vdijhub Paucasikhas tatha, 
ityete Brahmanab putrab sapta prdkta mahar^ayab* 
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instigation of Kapila. Visnu who^ as has been previously 
pointed out, appeared as Buddha in order to destroy the 
Daityas by leading them astray, became in his fifth 
avat&ra incarnate as Eapila, whose dangerous principles 
were put into practice by Gautama. ^ ® ^ »piie existence of 
a connexion between the teachings of Kapila and Buddha 
is an admitted fact. Their doctrines appealed to the 
feelings of the populace, already outraged by the insolence 
of the Brahmanic priests, though with the difference, that 
the Sotras of Kapila were more appreciated by the learned, 
while the doctrine of Buddha set the masses in motion; in 
other words, the doctrine of Kapila remained a philosophi¬ 
cal theory while the teaching of Buddha developed into a 
practical religion. It is therefore easily intelligible, that 
the assistance of the deity, i.e., of Visi^u, was required and 
invoked by the orthodox Brahmans in order to obviate any 
disastrous consequences and to appropriate to their own 
tenets, whatever appeared useful to retain. 

Kapila assumed the existence of an absolute Soul 
{Purusa) and of an independent Creative Force (Prakrti, 
Pradhana), which altogether form 25 Tattvas or categories, 
and from the counting of which the philosophical system of 
Kapila has received the name Sahkhya (enumerating).^^® 

Together with Kapila ^ thus says the SdnJchyakUrikdhha-^ 
^ya ’ were bom Virtue, Knowledge, Dispassion and Power: 
for he being born, and observing the world plunged in 


* * * See pp. 308,310, and Bhagavata Pura^a I, 3,10 ; 

Pauoamati Kapilo nama siddhesat kalaviplutam 
provacasuraye saukhyam tattvagramavinirnayam, 

Janaka, king of Videha, is said to have dismissed his hundred instruotora 
and followed the sage Pahcasikha, a pupil of Asuri, who was in his turn 
a pupil of Kapila. 

Elsewhere (in the Bhdgavatapura^a) Kapila is called a son of Vitatha 
and also of Kardama. 

^ ’ * Sahkhyam prakurvate caiva prakrti^ca praoaksate 

Caturvixhfiatitattvani teua sahkhyati prakirtitalt. (Mahabharata.) 
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profound darkness by the succeeding series of worldly 
revolutions, was filled with compassion; and ho communicat¬ 
ed to his kinsman, the Brahman Asuri^ a knowledge of the 
twenty-five principles, from which knowledge the destruc¬ 
tion of pain proceeds/^ ^ ® ^ It is the aim of the Soul, the last 
tattva, to obtain its final emancipation by acquiring a 
complete knowledge of the other twenty-four tattvas, 
which are described as follows : Creative Force is an 
equal state of goodness, passion and darkness; from 
creative force (comes) mind, from mind self-conscious- 
ness, from self-consciousness the five subtile principles 
^^and both the organs (external and internal), and from 
the subtile principles the gross elements, (Besides these) 
the Soul. This is the number twenty-five/^ 

The first eight tattvas are also called the prakrtis or 
producers and the following sixteen the vikaras or produc¬ 
tions. Kapila, moreover, contended that the Soul does not 
possess any qualities, that the Creative Force is eternal, 
that Soul and Creative Force are both not created, that 
Creative Force is always the cause, and that nothing comes 
out of nothing. * ® ® 


See Sankhyahorikhj pp. 2, 3: Kapilasya matotpanna dharmo 
jnanam vairagyatn aisvaryam ceti; evam sa utpanuah san andhatamasi 
majjajjagadalokya samsaraparamparycaa Ratkiirunyd jijuasamanaya Asa- 
risagotraya brahmawayfdam paucaviiiisatitattvanain jiianam uktavaii. 

Comparo Sankhyasutray I, 61: “ Sattvarajastamasam stoyavastha 
prak:ptih prakjtrr malian mahato’haiikaro’haiikarat pauca tanmatrilnyu- 
bhayam indriyam tanmatrebhyali sthiilabhiltani purusa iti paucaviiiisatir 
ganSlj. . . . . Nirguaadisrutivirddhalodti (54j. Mulo mdlabliavat amtilam 
mdlam (67). SamSnal? p»akrter dvayd\i (69). Adyahetnta taddvara 
pHramparyc^pyanuvat.” (The SSiikhya aphorisms of Kapila by James 
B. Ballantyne, Srd edition, 1885, pp. 56, 71, 82, 85 and 90.) 

The fivo tanmatras are idbdaj sparia, rupa, rasa and gandha. The 
external and internal organs {hdhynhhyantarendriyayi or the jflanendri* 
yd^i and karntindriydfii) are respectively ^ro<ra, frac, cakyus, jihvd and 
ghrdytaf and vac, pd^i, pdda, pdyu and upasthd. 

The sthutahhuta or mahdhhuta or paUdkrtahhuta lire prthivi, dpah, 
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The belief in the twenty-five principles secures final beati¬ 
tude, for he who knows the twenty-five principles, what¬ 
ever order of life he may have entered, and whether he 
wear braided hair, a top-knot only, or be shaven, he is 
liberated (from existence), of this there is no doubt.” 

Kapila’s investigation was made in consequence of an 
assumed infliction of three kinds of trouble which are 
personal {adhyatmika) ^ material {adhihhmitika) and super¬ 
natural [adhidaivika ). ^ ^ 


teJaSi vayuy and aknia^ they form the perishable slhulaiarlra or material 
body, while the apaneikrtahhuta form the imperishable sukama or lihga- 
iarlra. 

ISO See Sahkhyakdrikahhasyat pp. 2, 3 : 

Pancavimsatitattvajno yatra tatraSramc vaset 

jati muri(jli sikhi vapi mucyate natra samsayal.i. 

Sec ihidemj p. 2 : “ Duhkhatrayubhighatajjijhrtscti; tatra dnhkhntra- 
yam : adhyatmikam, adhibhantikam, iidhidaivikam, ceti.” Compare about 
the Sahkhya-philosophy the Yogcmitra of Patanjali translated by Manilal 
Nabhubhai Dvivedi, Bombay, 1890, Introduction, pp. Ill, IV: “The 
Snhkhya is an enumeration (sdhkhya) or analysis of the universe. It 
starts with tho proposition that the world is full of miseries of three 
kinds, physical {ddhihhautika}^ supernatural {ndhidaivika) j and corporeal 
(ddhyhtmika; ; and that these are the results of the properties of matter 
(prakrti) and not of its inseparable correlate intelligence of consciousnoss 
(purusa). Tho inseparable prakrti and ptiniaa are enough in thomselvca 
to account for the whole of the phenomena of tfeo universe, and the idea 
of a Creator is looked upon the Silhkhyas as a mere redundant phantom 
of philosophy. Purusas are each a centre of simple consciousness, being 
ever unchangeable and unique Prakrti is that substratum wherein the three 
properties, passivity (sattva), energy or activity (rajns), and grossness 
{tamas)f exist in a state of equilibrium. Energy moves tho other two and 
evolution begins. From the first differentiation of prakrti proceeds vnahat 
or the germ of individuality which gives birth to Ahahknra or individuality 
proper. Ahahkdra from its passive and grqss sides produces, under the 
influence of energy, the eleven organs of action and i)ercfptioD, internal 
and external, and the five states (tanrndtras) preceding material formation. 
From the tanrndtras are evolved tho five definite material elements, dkaia 
vdyuj tejaSf jala^ prthvi, the five states of matter properly speaking, which 
enter into the formation of things. These arc the twenty-four forms of 
prakrti which, with the purusay make up the twenty-five elements into 
which the sdhkhya revolves the whole of tho universe. All pain is tho 
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The Devibhagavata which has for its object the glorifi¬ 
cation of Devi, Prakrti or Sakti, reproduces and adopts on 
the whole the theses of the Sankhya philosophy. Every¬ 
thing that exists in this world possesses the three qualities ; 
no visible thing exists in this world which has no qualities; 
the Supreme Soul or Spirit (Parnmdtman) alone has no 
qualities (is nirguna), but is never visible. Sakti however is 
both saguna and nirguna, she is always the cause but never 
the effect; as cause she has qualities, but, when near the 
Soul {Pitrtcsa )she is without qualities. Mind,self-conscious¬ 
ness, the qualities and the subtile principles revolve con¬ 
tinually as cause and effect by night and day. Self-con¬ 
sciousness is produced by Sakti, and through it she becomes 
the cause. Self-consciousness which possesses the three 
qualities is the effect of Sakti; from self-consciousness comes 
that mind which is called intellect (buddhi) ; intellect is the 
effect, self-consciousness the cause; the subtile principles 
originate always from self-consciousness. They are at the 
time of creation the cause of the five gross elements; there 
are also five organs of knowledge and five organs of action, 
the gross elements are also five, and the mind is the six¬ 
teenth; effect and cause are surely a class of sixteen. 
The Supreme Being is neither effect nor cause.^®^ 

result of rajas; all grossness, ignorance, darkness of /a was ; all pleasure, 
passivity, knowledge, peace of .<alfra, the mind is a result of r(jjas, and it 
is sattva alono which by its light illumines it and enables it, at times, to 
catch glimpses of the blissful pumm ever near to 

Compare the passage from the Bhagavadgita on p. 394: 

Compare Sankhyakarika 3, 11-13, 22, etc., pp. 20, 59-72, 106. 

3 Mulaprakrtir avik^tir mnhadadyab prakrtivikrtayah sapta 
Su(^asakas tu vikaru na prakrtir na vikrtih purusah. 

11 Trigunam aviveki visayah samSnyam acetanam prnsavadharmi, 
Vyaktam tatha pradhfinam tadviparitas tatha ca pumSu. 

12 Prityapritivisadatmakah prakasapravrttiniyamarthali. 
anyo'nyabhibhavalrayajananamithnnavrttayabca gunSh. 

13 Sattvam laghu prakSiSakam istam upastambhakam calam ca rajah, 
guru varnakam eva tamah pradipavaccarthato vrttil?. 

53 
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The twelve Buddhist principles whose observance leads to 
final beatitude are the five organs of knowledge and the 
five organs of actions, together with the mind and the 
intellect. It is not difficult to observe, that they were 
derived from the Sarikhya philosophy. ^ ^ ^ 

Intimately connected with the Sahkhya is the Yoga 
system, from which it mainly differs by adding, to the 
twenty-five tattvas for the purpose of meditation, a supreme 
God or TsvarUy who is a particular soul uninfluenced by afflic¬ 
tion, works, fruition, and impressions. In consequence of this 

22 Prakrtor mahamstato’haBkaras fcaBmiid gaiiasca sodasakah. 
tasmddapi sodasakiit paucabhyah pauca bhiitani. 

Head Devihhagavata, III, 6, G9—78 : 

69. Ebhir vihinam samsare vastu naivatra kutracit, 
vastu matrantu yad drsyam sarhsare trigunam hi tat. 

70. Disyauca nirgnnam loke na bhntam no bhavisyati, 
nirgunah paramatnijisau na tu drsyali kadacana. 

71. Saguna nirguna caham samaye Sankarottama 
sadaham karanam Sanibho na cakaryam kadacana. 

72. Saguna karanatvad vai nirguna Purusantiko, 
mahattatvam ahankard gnnab sabdadayas tatha. 

73. Karyakaranarupejia samsarante tvabarnisam, 
madudbhutab tvahankarah tenaliam karawam Siva. 

74. Ahaiikarasca me karyam triguno’sau pratisthitah, 
ahankaraumahattatvam buddhih sa parikirtita. 

75. Mahattatvam hi karyam syad ahankard hi karanam, 
tanmatraui tvahaiikarad utpadyaiitr sadaiva hi. 

76. Karanam pauoabhntanam tani sarvasamudbhave, 
karmendriyani paiicaiva pailca jfianendriyaiii ca. 

77. Mahabhutani paficaiva manah sddasam eva ca, 
karyam ca karanam caiva gand’yam sddasatmakah. 

78. Paramatma puman adyd na karyam na oa karanam, 
evam samudbhavah Sambhd sarvesam adisambhavc. 

Compare these with the preceding sldkas 29 and 30: 

29. Sasvatam ksanikam sfinyara nityanityam sakartrkam, 
ahahkarrigrimam caiva saptabhedair vivakeitam. 

30. Grhana ja mahattatvam ahankarah tadudbhavali, 
tatassarvapi bhiitani racayasva yatha pnra. 

' * * See Sarvadar&anasahgraha, p. 28: 

Jnanendriyani paficaiva tatha karmendriyani ca 

mand buddhir iti prdktam dvadaSilyatanam budhail^. 
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assertion the philosophy of PataSjali is called SeSvarasah^ 
hhya, the Sahkhya with an Isvara^ in order to distinguish 
it from that of Kapila^ which goes by the name of Nirlsva- 
rasdukhya, or Sniikhya without an Isvara; for according to 
Kapila the existence of a god is not proved.* The main 
object of Yoga is to obtain by means of practical exer¬ 
tions the requisite knowledge (jnana) for securing final 
beatitude or mOksa. The use of Yoga is necessary to the 
worshippers of Sakti, as without it they would be unable 
to obtain their ultimate aim. Yet without faith or hhdkti 
the practice of yOga is useless. This faith is of three 
different kinds. It is external faith or bdhyahhakti which 
teaches a person to follow all the observances of the 
Sastras^ to convince him that whatever he does, he does 
with the will and consent of the Deity, i.e., in this case of 
Saktiy and that he is in consequence in no way responsible 
for his actions; or it is firmly concentrated faith, ananya* 
hhakti, which grants neither hope nor expectation of any 
return for any good or bad deed in the present birth, as 
the individual creature is only the instrument for carrying 
out the dictates of the Divinity, who in his turn will pro¬ 
vide him in his lifetime with whatever he requires; or 
lastly it is exclusive faith, ekantabhaktiy which causes a man 
to concentrate all his thoughts on his God, without distract¬ 
ing them to the consideration of mere worldly affairs. ^ ® * 


See The Ydijaeutra of Patanjaliy XXlVy in M. N. DvivedFs transla¬ 
tion, pp. V, 15, and above p. 403, note 150. 

Tho hahyahhakti is performed by listening to the praises of the 
Deity, by praising and remembering the same, by prostrating oneself 
before it, by revering and serving it, by treatintr it like a friend, and by 
giving oneself entirely over to it. The Sanskrit sloka alluding to the 
worship of Vi^nu describes it as follows:— 

Sravanam kirtanam Vi?noh smarawam ptldasevanam 
arcanam vandanam dasyam sakhyam atmanivedanam. 

According to the Saahhagyaratnakara the smarauam consists of tho 
natbaparayanam, namaparayanam, ghatikaparayananii tattvaplrayanam) 
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Through hhalcH a man secures the three first of the four 
objects of human life, dharma righteousness, artha wealth, 
and kdma pleasure, and after a successful practice of yOga 
he reaches final beatitude or the fourth step mbk^a^ with 
the help of knowledge (jnana). It has been occasionally 
asserted that these four aims correspond to the special 
desires and aspirations which prevail at the various periods 
of life, that kdma should be cultivated in youth, artha 
acquired in middle life, and dharma practised in old ago, so 
that at the end of life, after death, mbksa, final beatitude, 
or freedom from rebirth may be gained. 

The yoga whose practice is instrumental to obtaining 
the necessary knowledge is of four kinds; mantraydija, 
layaybga, ha{haydga and rdjaybga. In the first yOga the 
devotee confines himself to continually uttering the pranava 
or mystical syllable OM, whose letters A, U, M represent 
respectively either Brahman (creation), Visi,m (preservation) 
and Siva (destruction), or the sthula-, siik^ma- and kdrana- 
sarlra, or the icchd-, kriyd- and jridna-sakti. The Layayoga 
is undertaken to procure by total abstraction an assimila¬ 
tion of one^s soul with the Supreme Soul, while in the 
Haihaybga the mind is forced to abstain from considering 
external objects and to obtain mental concentration by 
submitting to the eight mortifications, viz., yama forbear¬ 
ance, niyama restraint, Usa^ia posture, praiidyama breath- 


^N^iityaparayawam and raantraparayawam. There arc forty different modes 
^arcanam and vandanam. 

ThC' o^anyahhakti requires entire concentration when worshipping the 
deity, ai^4 the Sakti worshippers repeat continually the words sarvam 
iaktimayant^yjagat. The irresponsibility of the worshipper is expressed in 
these words :* '^anand dharmam na ca me prayrttih, janamyadharmam na oa 
me nivyttih, yiitha niyukto’smi tatha karomi (I know righteousness: it is 
no effort of ^mino; I know unrighteousness; its refusal is not mine; as I am 
ordered, thus I do). 

The eJedniabhakti regards everything as produced by the all-knowing, 
aU-seeing Deity. 
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restraining^ jjra^yaTiara sense-restraining, dharana steadying 
of the mind, dhydna contemplation, and samddhi profound 
meditation. 

When at last the desired knowledge (jnana) has been 
secured by yOga, and the devotee has reached mohsa (final 
beatitude), he finds it consisting of certain gradations. 
These, at first four in number, have been eventually 
extended to five and six. The four best known beatitudes 
are: sdlbhya (living together in the same world as), samlpya 
(living in proximity to), sariipya (living in conformity with) 
and sdyujya (becoming identical with, the Supreme Deity). 
However, the beatitude secured by the sdyujya only lasts 
up to the end of the kalpa, for when after the general 
destruction, or pralaya, a new creation makes its appearance, 
the soul of the person who has secured sdyujya will 
participate in that creation, unless he has previously gained 
the two highest degrees of moksa ,—sdrstitva (equality) 
and videhakaivalya (incorporeal beatitude), i.e., perfect 
union {aikyam) with the Supreme Spirit^ and has thus 
become absolutely absorbed.^ 


Compare Introduction to the Yoga-Sutra of PafanjaZi, by Manilal 
Nabhubliai Dvivodi, pp. v, vi, vii. “Tho end proposed by yoga is samddhi 
heading to kaivalyay Yoga and Samddhi are convertible terms, for both 
mean vrttinirodha or suspension of the transformations of the thinking 
principle. Saynddhi is of two kinds, savikalpa and nirvikalpOf called 
samprajndta and asamprajndta in the text. The first, generally speaking, 
is that wherein the mind is at rest only for the time, the second is that 
wherein, through supreme universal non-attachment, it is centred in 
Sattva and realises Sattva everywhere for all time. The mind being, 
as it were, annihilated, purma alone shines in native bliss. This is 
Kaivalya. Prakrti has played itself out for that individual purnsa .... It 
is held that the breath (prana) in the body is a part of the universal 
breath (prana) ^ and that health of mind and body, accompanied by 
spiritual bliss and knowledge, will ensue on controlling the individual 
(pi^da or vyaati) breath in such a manner as to attune it to the cosmic 
(hrahmdr^da or samaati) breath. This principle in its enunciation is per¬ 
fectly correct; but there ore some who hold that this can be accomplished 
by regulating the breath (pm^uyoma, pratydhdrai etc.), because vrtti 
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According to the Saktas or Sakti worshippers^ only 
those who revere the Sakti in preference to any other 
deity obtain in this life supernatural powers and in the next 
final beatitude or absorption with Sakti; and as some 
of their ceremonies abound in the vilest indecencies^ they 
boastingly proclaim that the grandeur of their creed is 
manifested by the fact^ that while the devotee is apparently 
indulging in the grossest carnal passions his mind is con¬ 
centrated on the Supreme Spirit. 

It is in my opinion incorrect to regard Saktism as a mere 
offshoot of Saivism, though it has eventually become more 
intimately connected with it.^^^ Q^he veneration of the 
female energy is of non-Aryan origin and independent as 
such of Siva. Even now a Sakta calls his goddess by any 
special name he choses^ either Laksml^ Parvati, Sarasvatl 
or otherwise; according to his individual predilection as a 

always follow prana. These are called hathayogins^ because they aim only 
at that union of ha (p)rana) and tha {apona.) which loads to mniadhi. 
Their methods are therefore more physical than mental. There are, 
however, others who hold the contrary opinion, and address themselves 
principally to the work of vrttinirddha, firmly believing that prana follows 
vrtti. This is raja-yoga (direct union with the Illustrious-soul or Brahma) 
the essence of the teachings of the unitary Vedanta. The veddntic raja- 
yoga is the real tdraha-juanay and indeed the word rajayuga is a synonym 
of samddhi. The end proposed in hatha —as well as raja-ybga is the same, 
but the methods differ .... The Yoga believes that prakrti or matter is 
all full of life and it pervades everything and obeys the directions of a 
well-trained will .... Two other kinds of yoga are often mentioned, but 
they are more or less included in the above. The first is mantra-ydga 
which consists in mentally repeating certain formulao with intent contem¬ 
plation of their meaning. This process is useful in every act of hatha—as 
well as rdja-ybga. The second is laya-ydga which consists in intently con¬ 
templating any external objector, more properly, the internal rmda (sound) 
heard on closing the ears. This may be carried to the extent of samddhi. 
Care, however, should be taken in all ?/o< 7 a-practices not to fall into the 
negative condition of passive mediumship, nor to lose the point in contem¬ 
plation. The laya-ybga also is useful in all Hatha- and Baja- practices.” 

See Religious Thought and Life in India by Monier Williams, 
p. 184: “Practically, as we shall see, the Saktism of the present day is a 
mere offshoot of ^aiyism.” 
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Vaisijava, Saiva, etc. But in whatever form Sakti is wor¬ 
shipped, she is regarded as the mother of all, including 
Brahmau, as identical with the four aims of life, as being 
inherent in all things and containing all things, and as 
being the sole existence. ^ ® ^ 

The worship of Sakti or Prakrti is sanctioned in the 
Puranas, but the Tantras contain the prescriptions of the 
Sakta ritual,^and are in fact esteemed by the Saktas 
as a fifth Veda. According to the Sivatantra, the five 
holy texts proceeded from the mouth of Siva, the eastern, 
western, southern, northern, and upper, which five are 
famous as the paths to final emancipation. There exist 
many holy texts, but none is equal to the Upper text (or 
Veda). ^ ® ^ The Tantras occupy a high position even in the 
estimation of the orthodox Brahmans, for Kullukabhatta 
in his Commentary on the Manavadharmasastra declares 
that the Revelation is twofold; Vedic and Tantric.' ^ ^ 
Some of the Tantras are of undoubted antiquity. 

Comparo this extract from the KHlkhanda (Wilson, Religion of the 
Hindus^ Vol. I, p. 247} : 

Sarvamantramayl tvam vai Brahmadyas tvatsamudbhavah 
caturvargatmaki tvam vai caturvargaphalodayil, 

Tvattah sarvam id am visvam tvayi sarvam jagannidhe 
Yaddrsyam yadadiiyam ca sthiilasuksmasvarupatah, 

Yat tattvam Saktinlpr'na kificinna tvadrte kvacit. 

^ ® ® Of such Tantra works may be mentioned the Gautamiya, Kalika- 
tantra, Kamakhya, Kulaciulumawi, Kularnava, Mahanirvana, Mantramaho- 
dadhi, Kudrayamala, Saktisaiigama, Sanatkumara, Saradatilaka, Sya- 
marahasya, Uddisa, Vira, Visvabara, Visnuyamala, etc. ^ These Tantras are 
generally written in the form of dialogues between Siva and Uma (or 
Parvati), in which Siva answers the questions of the latter concerning 
ceremonies and prayers, and Siva does this even in the Vaisnavatantras, 
e.g,f in the Gautamiya and Sanatkumara. 

1“® See Siva Tantra ; Wilson, p. 248, and Aufrecht^ Bodleyan Catalogue 
VIII, p. 91: 

Mama paucamukhcbhyasca paiicamnaya vinirgatah 
purvasca pascimascaiva dak?inasoottaras tatha. ^ 

Urddhvamnayasca padcaite moksamargali praklrtit^i 
amnaya bahavah santi urddbvamnayena no samdh. 

See Kullalcahhatta*8 Commentary to Manu II, 1: 

SnitiiSca dvividhS vaidiki tantrikl ca. 
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The Saktas are spread all over India and form a very 
numerous community among the Hindus, more especially 
in Bengal. Their great festival, the famous Dasahara, 
is celebrated after the autumnal equinox, and extends over 
ten days, during which Sakti is worshipped as DurgR with 
great devotion and splendour and at a great expense.^ 

The Saktas are divided with respect to their ceremonial 
into two main sects, the Dahsinacarisj or right hand 
worshippers, and the Vamacaris (Vamis) or loft hand wor¬ 
shippers. The Bahsinacara represents the purer right 
hand ritual, and, the Vdmacara, or left hand ceremonial 
the gross and lascivious adoration of the Female Energy. 
The former cult is based on the Puranas, the latter on the 
Tantras; in the former only edible rice mixed with milk and 
sugar is, as a rule, now presented as an offering (bali), while 
the latter delights in bloody sacrifices ; ^ ® ® the former does 
not indulge in obscene display, while the latter enacts the 
observance of some or of all the five things beginning with 
m, the so called five Makdras, i.e., madya, drinking liquor; 
mdrhsa, eating meat; matsya, eating fish; mudrd, mystical 
intertwining of the fingers and maithuna, sexual 
intercourse. ^ ^ ^ 

See Durga Puja: with notes and illustrations by Pratapachandra 
Ghosha, f.a., Calcutta, 1871, and A View of the History, Literature/ and 
Religion of the Hindoos, by the Rev. W. Ward, Madras, 1803, pp. 64—104. 

* ® “ See Dalcsinacnratantrarnja by Kasmatha: 

Dvividho balir akhyato rajasah sattvikd budhaih 
rajaso mamsaraktadyah palatrayasamanvitali. 

Mudgapayasasarh yukto madhuratrayal olitah 
brahmano niyatab suddhah sattvikam balim aharet. 

' ’ ® Mudrd has also in the Vira^aiva-worship the meaning of eating 
** fried grain.” See Tdrdndtha Tarhavdcaspati's Vdcaspatya, p. 4767 and 
^ahdastdmamahdnidhi, p. 488, about Mudrd : Tantraprasiddhe viracara- 
sevye; prthukas tan^ula bhr^ta godhiimacanakadayal?, tasya uama 
bhavenmudra, ityukte pahcamakaradidravynbhede. DevaviSesariidhanaya- 
angulyadisannivefiavise^e.** This practice does, however, not refer to the 
Sakti worship, as Sir M. Wiljiams thinks lx. on page 192. 

* ’ ^ As according to the Bydmdrahasya: 

Madyam maihsafica matsyahca mudra maithnnam eva ca, 
makSrapaficakaficaiyamahapatakanaiSanam. 
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The Daksix^acara is regarded as pure and according to the 
Veda, while the Vamacara is deemed low, and though fit 
for a Sodra, is unfit for a Brahman, who by drinking liquor 
defiles himself and in consequence ceases to be a Brah¬ 
man,^ bloody sacrifices, especially of goats, are also 

occasionally made by Brahmans. There is no doubt that 
human beings were not seldom immolated on the shrine of 
Kali, for according to the Kalikapurana the blood of a tiger 
pleases the goddess for a hundred years, the blood of a 
lion, a reindeer or a man a thousand, but by the sacrifice of 
three men her favour is gained for 100,000 years.^^® 


^See ibidem (Wilson, Vol. I, p. 251) : 

Dak^inacaratantroktam karma tacchuddhavaidikam. 

In consequence, the Daksinacaris are said to observe the nigama and 
the Vamacaris the dgama. With respect to the Yamac^a being only fit 
for Madras, read the following couplet: 

Vamagamo madukto’yani sarvaludraparah priye 
brahmarad raadiradanad brShmaiayena viyujyate. 

Na kartavyam na kertavyam na kartavyam kadScana 
idam tu sahasam devi na kartavyam kadacana. 

Sakti should according to the right ritual be worshipped together with 
Siva, and he who omits to adore the latter, will not only be unsuccessful 
in his prayer, but will also go to hell. 

Sivafiaktim ayam rupam sampujyam sadhakottamaih 
yas tu sampujayecchaktim Sivam naiva prapujayet 
sa eva pataki rdgi mantriko durgatir bhavet. 

See Appendix, pp. LTV and LV to Durga Puja by Pr. Ghosha: 
** The Sastras say that to see the idol is meritorious, but to bow to it is 
more meritorious than to see it, and to touch it more meritorious than to 
bow to it, and to worship it more than to touch it. But to bathe it is 
more than to touch it and to offer oblations to it more than to bathe it, 
but the most meritorious of all is to offer the meat of buffalo and kid as 
sacrifice . . . The goat for sacrifice should be well-formed and horned and of 
uniform black color. Both the Furanas and Tantras prohibit the sacrifice 
of a female animal.'' About the human sacrifice compare Rev. W. Ward's 
View of the History^ etc.j of the Hindoos, p. 91. Those animal sacrifices, 
though they please the goddess, expose the sacrifioer to punishment, 
for according to the Vedas, he who slays an animal is afterwards slain by 
the slain, and the king Suratha had to suffer heavily for a similar offence. 
He had sacrificed a great many sheep, goats, and buffaloes to BnrgS, in the 
hope that he would enjoy as many years of happiness in heaven as there 

54 
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The VAmacaris declare Sakti to be superior to Siva, as 
being his cause. In this connexion with Sakti, Siva is 
specially revered as Bhairava, the terrible BhOtesa, and he 
personates in this form the chief non-Aryan God. The 
preference which the Vamacaris have for the worship of the 
Female Principle, i.e., their devotion to Devi, Kali, Durga, 
Badha, or Laksmi, and especially to Amba or Jagadamba, 
supplies probably a proof of their connexion with, and 
adherence to, the original Sakti-worship of ancient times. ^ ^ ^ 
The most influential sect of the Vamacaris is that of the 
Kaulas or Kullnas, who, not desirous of being known as such 
in public, adhere in secret to the Sakta ceremonial, and 
appear outwardly as Saivas and socially as Vaisnavas, yet, 
claim for themselves superiority over all other sects.^^® 


were hairs on the slain animals. But after his death Yama decided that 
exactly as many lives as he had once destroyed, so many times should he 
be for each life slain by his victims and reborn, and that not until ho had 
atoned for each death, could he go to heaven. 

Compare the following passage of Sanfcarartjfai/aSaktih Sivasya 
balakarini taya vina tasya trnacalanakriyayam asamartbatvSt, ata1;ji Saktir 
eva Sivasya karaiaam,” and “ Nityapadarthayur madhyo fiakter adhikat* 
vam.” With respect to Bhairava the Sydmarahasya says: 

Bhairavd’ham iti jhatva sarvajiio'ham gunanvitah 
iti sancintya yogindrah kulapujam samacaret. 

' ’ * About the behaviour of the Kaulas compare ^dmdrahasya : 

Antah sSkta bahih saivah sabhayam vai^tiava matat^ 
nanarupadharab kaula vicaranti mahitale; 
and about their pretension to superiority the Kularnava : 

Sarvebhyal^ cottama veda vedebhyd vai^navam param 
vai^navad uttamam Saivam 4aivad daksinam uttamam. 

Dak^inad uttamam vamam vamat siddhantam uttamam 
siddhSntad uttamam kaulam kaulat parataram na hi. 

Only those, however, who sincerely believe in the Kaula rites, and drink 
wine, eat flesh, and have sexual intercourse in the firm belief of obtaining 
through it eternal emancipation, reap the benefit of their exertions. 
Others who drink wine, etc., do not obtain it according to the following 
filokas of the Kularnava: 

Bahaval^ kaulikam dharmam mithyajfianavidambak&b 
Bvabuddhya kalayantittham paramparyavivarjitak* 
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In order to realize the object of his devotion, a S&kta has 
recourse to several mantras, which must be carefully recited 
BO that they become efficient. Men and women assemble 
together to worship the Goddess in proper style, the male 
devotees are called Bhairavas or Viras, and the women 
;3hairavls or Nayikas. Sakti herself is represented by a 
naked woman, and the above mentioned makaras are 
observed. Such a ceremony is called the Holy Circle 
(Srtcakra) or full inauguration {Purndbhiseka), and it is 
celebrated to ensure identification {Sdyujya) with the 
Supreme Spirit. No distinction of caste is made at these 
meetings; so long as they last, all the various members of 
the company are Brahmans and equals; after they are over, 
each individual reverts to his proper station in life. ^ ^ ® 

It is not my intention to pursue this subject further, espe¬ 
cially as it is a subject that lies beyond the scope of my 
enquiry, which is mainly devoted to the discovery of the 
original source from which Sakti-worship has flowed. It 
now remains for me to endeavour to trace that worship 
back to its fountain-head. 

Ambika has like Brahman, Ymu (Bama, ICrsna), and Siva a 
thousand names by which her adherents address and honour 
her.^ 7 7 Various kinds of prayers are devoted to her, among 
which the following two are very frequently used ; O only 
mother of the world, hail to thee, who art four-armed, who 

Madjapandna maanja yadi siddhim labhanti tat 
madyapanaratal^ sarye siddhim yanti samihitam. 
Maxhsabhaksaaamatrena yadi purayagatir bhavet 
Idke mamsSiina^ sarye punyayaato bhayanti kirn ? 

Strfsambhdgena deyesi yadi mok^am yrajanti tat 
sarye'pi jantayd loke muktab syuh strinifeyanat. 

Kalamargayuto deyi na may a ninditah kyaoit 
acararahita ye’tra ninditas te na oetare. 

. Kuladrayyaai seyyante ye'nyadar^anam aSrita^ 
tadangaromapramaaam punar janma bhayisyati. 

^ • Pray?tte bhairayitantre sarye yaraa dyijoctamSl? 
niyrtte bhairayitantrd sarye yarnBl^ prthak prthak. 

^ * * Sse Srllalitd$aha$ra/namMtdtram, Madras, 1886, a&d pp. 289,367. 
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hast as thy crest the digit of the moon, art high-breasted, 
red through the colour of saffron, and who hast in thy hand 
a flower-bow, a goad, a noose and a sugarcane/^ Secondly; 
one should in due form of prayer remember Ambika, who is 
painted with saffron, whose musk perfume is kissed by bees, 
whose eye expresses a gentle smile, who has a goad, noose, 
bow and arrow, who allures all people, who has red garlands, 
ornaments and dress, and who is shining like a China rose 
(Hibiscus). ^ 7 ® 

The supreme Goddess can be worshipped in various 
objects and representatives, as in a golden image, in a well- 
ornamented pot, in water, in the flame of a lamp, in the 
Sricakra, in a married woman, in a girl, in the full moon, 
and in cows. ^ ^ ^ 

On Uma, Amma, Amba, Etc. 

Amba, Ambika, Uma, Parvatl, Durga, Katyayani and 
many other, in fact, as mentioned above, a thousand, names 
are given to the great Devi, the mother of all, who is revered 
as the Prakrti (Mulaprakrti) and Sakti (Parasakti). This 
mother of the world, the sublime knowledge, is first men¬ 
tioned as Uma in the Kena- or Talavakara-Upani^ad, where 
she appears as Uma Haimavati to Indra, and attests that 
Brahman had won a victory for the gods. The expression 
Uma Haimavati is explained, as referring either to the 
sublime knowledge, which manifests itself as a golden 


Catarbhuje oandrakalayatamBe kuconnate kunkumaragalSone 
pun^rek^upasankusapu^pabanabaBto namas te jagadekamatah. 
Sakankumavilopanam alikacumbikasturikam 
samandahasitek^aaam saSaracapapa6ai)kiisam 
aie^ajanamohinlm amnamalyabhilsambarani 
japakusumabhasuram japavidbau smared ambikSm. 

»’» Hirarayapratimayam vS Balankaraghate’ pi va 
jale (UpasikhayEm ca yantre devim prapnjayet 
Suvasinyam oa kanyayam purnacandrefu gosu ca 
devim aradhayennityam jagatam jananim i§iyam. 
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{haimavati) and very resplendent woman TJma, or to Uma, 
the daughter of the mountain Himavat, in whosei neigh¬ 
bourhood was residing the supreme Is vara, the Umapati or 
Ambikapati. ^ ® ^ In consequence of the co-existence of the 
Supreme Spirit with this divine knowledge the former is 
also called Soma (sa + uma), being with Uma.^®* 

The first wife of Bhava or Siva was Sati. She was a 
daughter of Daksa^ who, angry with his son-in-law, invited 
neither him nor his daughter to his great sacrifice. Satl, 
nevertheless, came uninvited, but as her father treated her 
disrespectfully, she preferred not to outlive the insult, 
and perished by fire. Incensed at this, &va disturbed the 
sacrifice and cut off the head of Daksa. Satl was eventually 
reborn as Uma, the daughter of Himavat and Mens. This 
pair had according to the Eamayaiia two daughters, Ganga 
and Uma ; but three, Aparna, Ekaparna and Ekapatala, 
according to the Harivamsa; Aparna the eldest corre- 


Compare (or TalavaMrdpanisad) III, 2 : “ Sa tasmin- 

neva aka»e striyam ajagama balm ilobhamanam Umam Haimavatim, tarn 
ha uvaoa kim etad yaksam iti.” 

The Commentator remarks: “ Tasya Indrasya yakse bhaktim buddhva 
Vidya Umarupini pradnrabhiit stririipa. Sa Indrah tarn Umam bahu 
Sobhamanam sarve^am hi sdbhamananam sobhanatamam Vidyam tada hahu 
iohhamnna iti visesaiiam npapannam bhavati. Haimavatim hemakrta- 
bharanavatlra, iva bahu 46bhamanam ityarthah. Athava Uma eva Hima- 
vato duhitS Haimavati nityam eva sarvajhena ISvarena saha vartate iti 
jnatum samartha iti krtva tarn upajagama. Indrab tarn ha Umam kila 
uvaca papraccha kim etad darsayitva tirobhatam yakjam.** 

Siva is called in the Kaivalyopanifad (Telugu edition, p. 219) the hus¬ 
band of UmS (UmS-sahayam paramesvaram prabhum triloconam nila- 
kaptbam prasantam). 

See Sayana on Taittirlya Aranyaha Xy 1,160: ** Tadvi^ayah (Para- 
matma) Umaya saha vartamanatvat Sdmab/* and to Anuvaka 18: " Uma 
brahmavidya taya saha vartamana Soma paramatman.” Ambika jagan- 
mata Parvati tasyab pataye bhartre, tasyab eva Ambikayab brahma- 
vidy&tmakd dehab Umafiabdena uoyate, tadrSyab Umayab pataye svamine 
Budraya punar namaskard’stu’’. Compare Ur. J. Muir’s Original Sanskrit 
TeatSf IV, pp. 420—23. 
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epondiiig to JJmh. ^ ® ^ 'pj^e name of Uma is in the latter work 
explained as being derived from the two Sanskrit words 
o (do)not/^ addressed by Mena to her eldest daughter 
Aparpa, while she was subjecting hers elf to an extraordinarily 
severe penance in order to obtain the favour of Mahadeva. ^ ® ® 
Professor Albrecht Weber long ago proposed to derive 


See Vi^nupuranat I, 8, 9, 10: 

9. Evamprakaro Rudro’sau Satim bharyam aviudata 
Dakfiakopacca tatyaja si Sati svam kalevaram. 

10. Himavadduhita sa’bhufc Menayam dvijasattama 
TipaySme puuasodmam ananyam bhagavan Bhavah ; 
also Hamayana I, 36, 15 : 

16. Tasyam Gajngeyam abhavajjyegtha Himavatali sata 
Uma nSma dvitiyabhilt kanya tasyaiva Raghava. 

See Harivamia^ XIII, 13—20 ; 

13. Etesam manasl kanya Mena nama mahagireb 
patni himavatab Irestha yasya Mainaka ucyatc. 

14. Mainakasya sutab iriman krauned nama mahagirib 
parvatapravarali putro nanaratnasamanvitab. 

15. Tisrah kanyali tu Menayam janayam asa fiailarat 
aparnam ekaparnam ca trtiyam ekapStalam. 

16. Tapascarantyab sumahad dusoaram devadanavaib 
Idkan santapayam asub tab tisrah sthanujangaman. 

17. Aharam ekaparnena ekaparna samacarat 
p^alapu^pam ekam ca vidadhavekapatala. 

18. Ek§. tatra nirahara tarn mata pratjasedhayat 
U ma iti nisedhantl matrsnehena dulikhita 

19. Sa tathokta taya matra devi duscaracaririi 
Umetyevabhavat khyata trisu lokefia sundarl. 

20. Tathaiva namna teneha vilrnta ydgadharmiai 
etat tu trikumarikam jagat sthasyati Bhargava. 

Compare Kvmarasamhhava^ I, 26: 

Tam Parvatityabhijanena namna bandbupriyam bandhujano juhava 

U meti matra tapaso nisiddha pascad Umakhyam sumukbi jagama. 

In the Matayapura^af GLIII, 294, 295 (Telugu Edition), it is the father 
Himavat who thus addresses his daughter: 

294. Uvaca vacl fiailendrd gadgadasnehavarnaya 
Umeti capale 'putri na ksamam tlvakam vapub 

295. Sodhum kle^atmanlpasya tapasab saumyadariSane 
bhSvinyavyabhicarySni padarthani tavaiva tu. 

About Sati and Farrati compare also Devibhdgavatat Ylf 90^ fi. 
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the word Vmd from the Sanskrit root n, av, to protect.^ 
The right etymology of the word is of considerable impor*- 
tance^ not only from the position occupied by the bearer of 
the name, but also from the light which a correct linguistic 
derivation must necessarily throw on the origin of the wor^ 
ship of Uma. 

The two principal characteristics of Siva, expressed 
respectively in their mild or fierce temperament and white 
or black colour, reappear in his wife, when Uma or Gaurl is 
described as mild and white, and Kali or Durga as black 
and fierce. This distinction is probably based on ethnical 
peculiarities, and though at a later period both natures 
eventually amalgamated, still the milder form probably indi¬ 
cates the Aryan adaptation of the originally fierce non** 
Aryan deity. On the other hand it is not necessary that 
the Gauda-Dravidian deity, though generally fierce, should 
always appear thus, and not occasionally assume a milder 
and more amiable character. The etymology, indeed, which 
I propose for the word Uma, does not discourage such 
an idea, for it is, to my mind, only a slight variation of 
the ancient Gauda-Dravidian word Amma, mother, which 
has been admitted into the Sanskrit language as amhd {am- 
bika). Strangely enough the form umma or uma for amma 
is still in actual use. It is in existence, e.gr., in such popular 
names as Ummanna, which stands for Ammanna, and 
occurs in the regimental lists of the Madras Army. 

By this explanation many hitherto inexplicable diflSculties 
can be removed, and the character of Uma will appear in 


^ I have not at my disposal the Indische Studien, Vol. IT, pp. 168 seg., 
and BO quote from Dr. John MniVs Sanskrit Texts^ Vol. IV, p, 426; ‘*As 
AmhikS, mother, appears to be merely an euphemistic and flattering epithet, 
employed to propitiate the cruel goddess, in the same way it appears that 
we must derive Uma from the root u, av, to protect. It is true that a final 
vowel before ma commonly takes gu^a, or is lengthened, but the words 
Sima and hima show that this is not necessary, and the name of Rnma is 
perhaps ... a perfectly analogons fomation.^* 
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the proper light as the Mother, Amma or Amba.^®® Her 
male counterpart in the Gauda-Dravidian pantheon is the 
Lord of Ghosts, and in Brahmanic religious works she is 
actually described as the sister of Eudra.. She is also 
regarded as the sister of Visiju.^®® This fraternal relation¬ 
ship between Siva and Visnu on the one, and Amba on the 
other, side indicates the amalgamation of the Aryan with the 
non-Aryan theogony. With the increase of Amba^s worship 
rose likewise her position till she had established her 
authority and in some respects even her supremacy. 

The Egvedaparisista contains in the Eatriparisista, which 
is placed between the 127th and 128th hymn of the tenth 
Mandala, upraise of Durga, or 2 b Durgastava, ^ ^ In it Durga is 
praised as affording a refuge and being dear to the Bahvrcas. 


^ ® ® On the origin of the Gauda-Dravidian terms of relationship see my 
book On the Classification of Languages^ pp. 130—132, No. 64. 

^Seep.4dd; FGjasawc3,67,andTaittiriyabrahmana,1,6,10,4: 
E^a te Budra bhagali saha svasrS Ambikaya. Ambika jaganmata Parvati.’* 

^ ® ’ See the Pari&i^taniy pp. 25, 26 to the Bombay edition of the Kgvcda, 
verses 5—14; 

6. Stosyami prayato devim Saranyam bahvrcapriyam, salias- 
rasammitam Durgam Jatavedase sunavama somam. 

6. Santyartham dvijatinain rsibhih scmapaSritSh, rgvede tvam 

samutpanna’ratiyatd nidadhati vedah. 

7. Ye tvam devi prapadyante brahman ah havyavahanim, avidyab 

bahuvidyab va sa nah parsad ati durgani visva. 

8. Agnivarnam 6nbham saumyam kirtayisyanti ye dvijah, tan 

tarayati durgani naveva sindhum durita*ty Agnib. 

9. Durgesu visame ghdre eangrame ripusankate, agnicoranipatesu 

du^tagrahanivarane. 

10. Durgefu visamegu tvam sangrame^u vane§u ca, mohayitva 

prapadyante tesEm me abhayam kuru te^am me abhayam 
kuru dm namah* 

11. Kesinim sarvabhdtanam pancamiti ca nama ca, sa mam samab 

niSab devi sarvatah parirak^atu dm namab. 

12. Tam agnivarnam tapasa jvalantim vairdcanim karmaphalefu 

DorgSm devim iSaranam aham prapadye sutarasi 
tarase namab sutarasi tarase namab. 

13. Durga dnrgefu sthSne^u fiam no devir abhi^taye, yab imam 

DurgSstavam punyam r&trau rStrau sada pathet. 
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The sages appeal to her, who originates from the Egveda, 
to calm the twiceborn. Agni will help over all difficulties all 
Brahmans, be they ignorant or well-informed, who resort to 
this goddess. Agni leads safely through all troubles those 
twiceborn who will praise the fire-coloured, auspicious and 
beautiful goddess. In difficulties, in fearful anxiety, in battle, 
in straits caused by enemies, in accidents of fire and of thieves, 
in warding off injurious planets, iii difficulties, perplexities, 
battles, and forests bewildered people have recourse to her, 
to obtain security from them. Praise be to her the long¬ 
haired, who is called the Pancami among all creatures. May 
this goddess preserve those who every night in every way 
take refuge with the goddess DurgA, who is of fiery colour, 
blazing with heat, the daughter of the sun (or of the fire), 
she who is invoked for the reward of actions, to the energy 
of this most impetuous goddess be homage paid. May the 
goddess Durga be inclined towards them when in difficulties. 

The 12th verse of the Ratriparisis^ is also contained in 
the passage of the Devi-TJpanisad, where the gods stand 
round her, pay her obeisance as to the Supreme Deity,^ 
and address her in a prayer derived from the Gayatri: 

We think on Mahalaksmi and meditate on her who grants 
universal success; Devi advance us.^^ ^ ® ^ 

14. Ratrih kusikah saubharo ratrir, v5 bharadySjl, ratristavam 
gayatrini, ratrisilktara japet nityam tatkala upapadyate. 

The meaning of this last verse (14) is not clear; 

Kusika and Saubhara read the hymn of night, as also Bharadvaji; 
the ratristava is equal to the Gayatri. He who mutters always the 
ratrisukta at night-time obtains his desire. 

Compare Dr. John Muir’s Sanshrit Texts, Vol. IV, pp. 427, 498—600. 

^ » See Devyupanisad: To dova abruvan : 

Namo devyai mahadevyai (Sivayai satatam namah 
Namah prakrtyai bhadrayai niyatah prauatassma tSLm. 

Tam agnivarnam tapasa jvalantim vairocanim karmaphalesn justam 
durgam devim sarauam aham prapadye sutaram naSayate 
tamaK 

Ibidem: Mahalaksmi oa vidmahelsarvasiddhi ca dhlmahi, tanno 
Devih pracodayat. 


56 
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I have previously quoted^®® some other adaptations of 
the Gayatrl in which Gaurl, Laksmi, Dhara, Sarasvatl and 
Durga (Durgi) have been similarly worshipped, thus 
proving the great veneration in which Devi or her re¬ 
presentatives were held. Peculiar is the text of the last 
Gayatri in the NarayaniyOpanisad, which begins with the 
masculine dative KdtyayanUya and ends with Diirgi, both 
nouns being explained by the commentator Sayana to refer 
to feminine nouns, an interpretation which is supported by 
the texts of the Lihgapurana {Katydyanyai) and of the 
AtharvapOpanisad {KdtyayanUyai) . Professor Albrect 
Weber has, as far as I know, first drawn attention to this 
apparent contradiction, which is the more astonishing 
as ten gods precede Durgi in that text. According to 
the Bahvrcopanisad, Devi was at first alone; she created 
the egg of the world, was known as Kamakala, and 
Srngarakala, and created Brahman, Visnu, Kudra, all the 
Maruts, the Gandharvas, Apsaras, Kinnaras and all instru¬ 
mental players from every direction. It was she who pro¬ 
duced all objects of enjoyment, in fact every thing, every 
thing connected with Sakti, all living beings born from 
eggs, sweat, germ, and wombs; every thing movable and 
immovable. She is the Parasakti, the sambhavi vidya, 
the kadividya, the hadividya, and the sadividya; she is 
the knowledge of Brahman, indeed she is (Para) Brahman; 
she is called §0dasx, Srividya, Pancadasaksarl, Srimahatri- 
purasundarl, Balambika, Bagala, Matangi, Svayamvara- 
kalyai^i, Bhuvanesvarl, Camunda, Canda, Varahl, Tiraska- 
rii>r, Rajamatangl, Sukasyamala, Laghusyamala, AsvarOdha, 
Pratyangira, Dhumavati, Savitri, Gayatri, Sarasvati and 
Brahmanandakala. ^ ^ ^ 


See No. 105, pp. 363, 369. 

Head Bahvrcopanisad : Om, Ora, Devi hyokSgra asit, saiva jagadap* 
dam asrjata, KSmakaleti vijfiayato, Sriigarakaleti vijiiayatcj tasya evfi 
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The Devyupanisad relates that all the gods stood around 
Devi and asked: Who art thou, 0 great goddess,to which 
she replied, resemble in form Brahman, from me emanates 
the world which has the Spirit of Prakrti and Purusa, I am 
empty and not empty, I am delight and non-delight, I am 
knowledge and ignorance, I am Brahman and not Brahman, 
I am the five perishable and imperishable elements, I am 
the whole world, I am the Veda and not the Veda, I am 
knowledge and ignorance, I am not born and am born, I am 
below, above, and horizontal, I walk about with the Budras 
and Vasus, and the Adityas and Visvadevas. I carry both 
Mitraand Varmia, Indra and Agni, both the Asvins, I hold 
SOma, Tvastr, Posan and Bhaga, I hold the broad-stepping 
Visnu, Brahman, and Prajapati, I give the money for a good 


Brabma ajijanat, Visnur ajijanat, Rudro ajijanat, sarvc marudgana ajija- 
nan, Gandharvapsarasah, Kinnara Vaditravadinah samantad ajijanan 
Bhogyam ajijanat, sarvam ajijanat, earvam saktam ajijanat, antlajam, 
Bvedajam, ndbhijjam, jarayujam yat kim caitat prani sthavarajangamam 
manusyam ajijanat. Sai8:iparaiaktili,saisa sambhavl vidya, kadividyeti va 
hadividycti vii, sadividyeti va, rahaayam 6m 6m viicipratistha saiva puratra- 
yam, fiariratrayam vySpya bahirantaravabhasayanti dcsakalavastvantara- 
sangat mahatripnrasnndari vai pratyakcitih, saivatma tat6’nyada8atyam 
anatma. Ata csa brahmasamvittih bhavubhavakalavinirmnkta cidvidya 
dvitiya brahmasaihvittih j saccidanandalahari mahatripurasundari bahiran- 
taram anupravisya svayam ekaiva vibhati. Yad asti sanmatram, yadvibhati 
cinmatram, yatpriyam anandam tad otatsarvakura mahatripnrasnndari j 
tvam caham sarvam visvam sarvadevatetarat sarvam mahatripnrasnndari 
satyam etam lalitakhyam vastu tadadvitiyam, akharidhartham param 
brahma. Paiioarupaparityagad asvariipaprahanatah adhisthanam param 
tattvam ekam sacchisyate mahaditi. Prajiiiinam brahmeti va aham brah- 
masmiti va bha§yate, tattvam asityeva sambhasyate, ayam atma brahmeti 
va brahmaivaham asmiti va y6*ham asmiti va sd’ham asmiti va yd’sau 
s6*ham asmiti va ya bhavyate sai^a sddasi srividya pancadaSakfari Srimaha- 
tripnrasundari balambiketi bagaleti, mataiigiti svayamvarakalyaniti 
bhuvancsvariti camnpdeti can^eti varahi tiraskarini rSljamatahgiti va 
SukaSyamaletiva laghnSyamaleti va aSvarucJheti va pratyangira dhiimavati 
savitri gayatrl sarasvati brahmanandakalcti. Rc6 aksaro paramo vyoman 
yasmin deva adhivisvo nisednb, yab tan na veda kimfca karisyati, ya it tad 
vidttt^ ta ime samasate ityupanisad. 
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purpose to the sacrificer who offers oblations and pours 
out sOma-juice, I am living in every country, I confer 
wealth, I produce at first the father of this world, my birth¬ 
place is in the water inside the sea, who knows it obtains 
the abode of Devi. ^ ® ^ 

/ 

The Devibhagavata contains a long description of Sakti. 
She is neither man, nor woman, nor eunuch at the time 
of the destruction of the world; at the time of creation, 
however, a distinction can bo made.^ She is perception, 
prosperity, firmness, fame, remembrance, faith, intelligence, 
pity, shame, hunger, covetousness, patience, beauty, tran¬ 
quillity, thirst, sleep, idleness, old age and youth, knowledge 
and ignorance, desire, longing, strength and weakness, 
serum, marrow, skin, seeing, true and untrue ; breathed, 
middling, and articulate speech ; and the various veins. 
What is she not, and what is without her ? She bears 
various names. Among the gods she appears as Force, she 
exhibits exertion, and appears as Gauri, Brahmi, Raudri, 
Varahl, Vaispavl, Siva, Varui?!, Kauberl, NarasimhI and 
Vasavi. She enters into all workers and does all the 


See Devyupanisad : “ Harih Om, sarvo vai deva dovim upatasthnh, 
kasi tvam mahadevi ? eSbravit aham brahmasvarupiwi, mattah prakiti. 
purusatmakam jagat, siinyafioasimyanca, aham anandananandali, aham 
vijuanavijuane, aham brahmabralimani voditavyc, ityahiltharvasrutih. 
Aham pahcabhiltaayapaucabhutani, aham akhilam jagat, vedd’ham 
avedo’hamj vidyaham avidyaham, ajaham anajaham; adhascdrdhvailca 
tiryakcaham, aham rudrebhir vasubhiscaramyaham, adityair uta visva- 
devaib aham mitravarunavubha bibharmyaham indragni aham asvinavu- 
bhau, aham sdmam tva 9 taram pnsanam bhagam dadhamyaham, visnam 
urukramam brahmanam uta prajapatim dadhami aham dadhami dravinam 
havismate Buprapye ye yajamanaya sunvatc, aham rastri sahgamani 
vasdnam, aham suve pitaram asya murdhan, mama yonir apsvantab 
Bamudre ya evam veda sa devipadamapnoti.*’.... Devi is afterwards called: 
E^atmaiSaktir, esa vifivamdhinl, pasahkusadhanurbanadhara c^a srima- 
havidyS, ya evam veda sa fiokam tarati; namas te astu bhagavati bhavati 
matar asman (the god) patu sarvatah,** 

Compare p. 426, note 194, §1. 7. 
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work, while assigniug them as the cause. She is whatever 
she wishes to be, chillness in the water, heat in the fire, 
brightness in the sun, coldness in the moon. Without her 
living creatures cannot for a moment even move in the world; 
forsaken by her, Sankara cannot kill the demons. Sakti is 
always the cause, the agent is always combined with her, as 
is the case with Hari, Sarnbhu, Indra, Yama, Varuna and 
Pavana, With the help of Sakti the earth becomes firm, 
otherwise it could not carry even a soul. Sesa, the great 
serpent, on whom the world rests, the tortoise, the elephants 
of the quarters of the globe can perform their duties only 
with her assistance, she drinks all the water, suppresses 
the fire, and steadies the wind as she pleases.^ 


See Devihhdgavataj III, G, 7—25 ; 

7. Naham strl na pumamScaham na klibam sargasaiiksayc 
Barge sati vibhedah syat kalpito’bani dhiya punali. 

8. Aham buddhir aham Brisca dhrtih kirtih smrtih tatha 
Braddha nicdha daya lajja k^udha tisna tatha k§ama. 

9. Kantili santih pipasa ca nidra tandra jarajara 
vidyavidya sprha vaficha saktiscasaktir eva ca. 

10. Vasa majja ca tvak caliam dxstir vaganrta rta 

para madhya ca pasyanti nadyd’ham vividhasca yal). 

11. Kim naham pasya sariisare madviyuktam kim asti hi, 
sarvam evaham ityeva nilcayam viddhi padmaja. 

12. Etair mo niscitai riipair vihinam kim vadasvame 
tasmad aham vidhd casmiu sarge vai vitatabhavam. 

13. Nunam sarvesu devesu nananama dharamyaham 
bhavami saktirupewa kardmi ca parakramain. 

14. Gaurl Brahmi tatha Raudri Varahi Vaisnavi Siva 
Varuni catha Kauberi Narasirtihi oa Vaeavi. 

15. Utpanne§u samastesu karyesu praviiSami tan 
kardmi sarvakaryani nimittam tain vidhaya vai. 

16. Jale sitam tatha vahnavausHyam jydtir divakare 
nisanathe himam kamam prabhavami yatha tatha. 

17. Maya tyaktam vidhe nunam spanditum na ksamambhavet 
jivajatanca samsard nilcayd’yam bhrnve tvayi. 

18. Asaktal? Sankard hantum daityam kila inaydjjhitalj 
iSaktihinam naram briite Idkascaivatidurbalam. 

10. Rudrahinam, Vi^nuhinam na vadanti janali kila 
saktihinam yatha sarvd pravadanti naradhamam* 
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The high estimation in which Sakti, the Female Energy, 
is held, shows itself in the many prayers which sages, heroes 


20. Asaktib procyate loke namdrah kopi kathyato 
patitah skhalito bhitali santali 4atruyasaiigatah. 

21. Tadviddhi karanam saktir yatha tvanca sisiksasi 
bhavitSl ca yada yuktali aaktya karta tadakhilam. 

22. Tatha Harili tatali Sambhub tathendr6*tlia Vibhavasulj 
Sasi Suryo Yamal) Tvasta Varuaah Pavanal.i tatha. 

23. Dhara sthira tada dhartum saktiyukta yada bhavet 
anyatha ced asakta syat paramawdsca dharane. 

24-. Tatha Sc§ah tatha kilrmo ye’nye sarve ca diggajah 
madyukta vai samarthasca svani karyani sadhitam. 

25. Jalam pibami sakalam samharami vibhavasum 

pavanam stambhayamyadya yad icchami tathacaram. 

In Sloka 10 three stages of speech are mentioned, instead of the usual 
four: para,, vaikharl, madhyamaainA paiijanti; Slokaa 18 and 19 contain a 
pun on the word idtcti. 

Compare with this description of Sakti that of Prakrti, ibidem IX, I, 
10 - 21 : 

10. Sa ca brahmasvarupa ca nitya sa ca sanatani 
yathatma ca tatha saktir yathaguau dahikS sthitS. 

11. Ata ova hi ydgindraili strlpumbhcdo na manyato 
sarvabrahmamayam brahmauchasvat sadapi Niirada. 

12. Svecchamayah svecohaya ca Srikrsnasya sisyksaya 
savirbabhuva sahasa Miilaprakrtir isvari. 

13. Tadajnaya pancavidha srstikarmavibhddika 
atha bhaktanurddhad va bhaktanugrahavigraha. 

14. Ganosamata Durga y5 Sivariipa sivapriya 
Narayaui Visnumaya purnabrahmasvariipii.ii 

15. Brahmadidevair munibhir manubhih pfijitil stuta 
sarvadhisthatidevi sa sarvarupa sanatani. 

16. Dharmasatya punyakdtir yasdmangaladayini 
Bukhamdk?aharsadatri sdkartiduljikhana^i. 

17. Saranagatadinarta paritranaparayana 
tcjassvariipa parama tadadhisthatrdevata. 

18. Sarvasaktisvarupa ca saktir Isasya santatam 
BiddheSvari siddharupa Biddhida Biddhir isvari. 

19. Buddhir nidra ksut pipasa chaya tandra day a smitih 
jatili k^antii^ca bhrantisca santih kantisca cetana. 

20. Tustih puatib tatha laksmir dhrtir maya tathaiva ca 
Barvafiaktisvariipa sa Kr^nasya paramatmana^i. 

21. Uktab Irutau 6rutagunasoapi svalpd yathagamam 
gund fityananto’nantftya aparam ca uisamaya. 
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and even gods address to her in the Mahabharata, Harivaihsa 
and other epic poems. As AryU she is invoked in a long 
supplication by the ancient Sages, as Devi by the imprisoned 
Aniruddha, the son of Pradyumna, as Dnrgrdher assistance 
is requested by Yudhisthira and Arjuna, and her favour is 
sought by Vis^u in the form of Nidra htilarilpini when he 
descends to the infernal regions to thwart with her assist¬ 
ance the machinations of Kamsa. 

In the hymn of Arjuna she has many names; e.gf, 
Army-leaderess of the Siddhas, the dweller on Mandara, Ku- 
man, Kalr, Kapall, Kapila, Kmnapingala,Bliadrakali, Maha- 
kall, Candi, Canda, Tarim, Varavarnini (best coloured), 
Katyayani, Karali, Vijaya, Jaya, younger sister of Krsi?a, 
eldest in the family of the cowherd Nanda, Kausiki, Uma, 
Sakambhari, Sveta, Krsna, destroyer of Kaitabha, Hirany- 
aksl, VirupaksT, DhOmraksi, Vedasruti, Jatavedasi, con¬ 
tinual resident near the Jambu mountains and graves, the 
Brahmavidya of sciences, the Mahanidra of living bodies, 
mother of Skanda, venerable Durga, dweller in wildernesses. 
She is addressed as Svaha, Svadha, Kala, Kastha, Sarasvati, 
Savitrl, as mother of the Veda, and also as the end of the 
Veda. She, the great goddess, is praised with a pure heart; 
through her favour victory will always be obtained in the 
battlefield. She over abides in the wilderness; she pro¬ 
tects her devout followers when in fear and troubles and also 
when in Hell, she conquers in battle the Danavas; she is 
Jambhani, Mohini,Maya, Hrl,Sn,Sandhya, the resplendent, 
Savitri, Mother, Tusti^ Pusti Dhrti, Dlpti, increaser of sun 
and moon; strength of the strong in fight, as which she is 
seen by the Siddhas and Caranas.^^^'^ 


See Mahabharataf Bhismaparvan, XXIII, 4—16 : Arjuna uvaca ; 

4. Namas to Siddhasenani Arye Mandaravasini 
Kumari Kali Kapali Kapile Krsnapiiigale. 

5. Bhadrakali namas tubhyam Mabakali namMstu to 
Candi Oando namas tubhyam Tarini Varavarnini. 
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IntheDurgastava of the Rgvedaparisista, the sages appeal 
to Durga for assistance. In a similar manner the 
ancient sages invoke her as Ary a in the Harivaiiisa. This 
prayer is preceded by an account of Visnu^s descent to the 
infernal regions which he visits in order to persuade Sakti 
to frustrate, in the form of Nidra KalarQpiui, the nefarious 
designs of Kaiiisa. Visiiu presumes in his request a certain 
supoi’iority over Sakti. Ho promises her a place among the 
gods, if she does what he wishes, Indra would acknow¬ 
ledge her as his sister Kausiki, she would obtain a 
residence in the Vindhya mountains, destroy the two giants 
Sumbha and Nisumbha, and be worshipped by the ghosts 
on the ninth day with animal sacrifices, as she is fond of 
spirituous liquor, flesh, and offerings. Finally she is de¬ 
scribed as providing for men, who believe in her, an escape 


6. Katyayani mahabhiige Karali Vijayo Jayo 
sikhipiiichadhvajadhare nanabharanabhusite. 

7. Attasulapraharape khadgakhetakadhilrini 
gopendrasyamijc jye?tho Nandagdpakulodbhave. 

8. Mahisasikpriyf' nityam Kausiki pitavasini 
at^hase kokamukho uamas te’stu rapapriye. 

9. Umo Sakambhari Svefco Kxspe Kaitabhanri^iiii 
Hirapyaksi Virapaksi Dhumraksi ca uam\>stu to. 

10. Vodasruti mahapunye brahmanyo Jatavodasi 
Jambukalakacaityosu nityam sannihitalayo. 

11. Tvam brabmavidya vidyanam mahanidra ca dehiiiam 
Skandamiitar bhagavati Durge kantiiravasini. 

12. Svahakarali Svadha caiva Kala Kastlia Sarasvati 
Savitri Vodamfita ca tatha Vodiinta ucyate. 

13. Stuta’si tvam Mahadevi viguddhonantaratmanil 
Jayo bhavatn mo nityam tvatprasadad rapajiro. 

14. Kilntarabbayadurgesu bhaktanam palanesu ca 
nityam vasasi patale yuddho jayasi danavan. 

15. Tvam Jambhani Mdhin! ca Maya Hrih Srih tathaiva ca 
Sandhya prabhavatl caiva Savitri JananI tatha. 

10. Tustih Pustir Dhytir Biptis candradityavivardhini 
bhdtir bhiltimatam sahkhye vik^yaso siddhacarariaib* 
Compare Bhagavata^ X, 2, 6—13. 

See pp. 422, 423. 
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when placed in deserts^ or plunged in the ocean^ or attacked 
by thieves.'®^ ' 

In the praise of Arya, which the sages sing, the superi¬ 
ority of the goddess is distinctly stated. She is addressed 
as Narayam, as the supreme goddess of the three worlds 
(Tribhuvanesvari), and by the names given to her by 
Arjuna. She is described as always abiding on fierce 
mountain-peaks, in rivers, caves, forests and groves. She 
is greatly revered by the Pulindas, Sabaras and Barbaras, 
resides in the Vindhya mountains, and is fond, as has been 
previously stated, of spirituous drink, flesh, and offerings. 
She is a sister of Baladeva, the mother of the swarm of 
ghosts, the splendour of lights, the Rohini of Naksatras : 
she resides at the doors of kings, at holy waterplaces, at 
the conflux of rivers : she is the full moon, the righteous 
intellect of the sages, and dwells in the minds of the gods: 
she is on account of her deeds praised among the goblins 
as the goddess of liquor; among the different kinds of 
knowledge she is the Brahmavidya ; the whole world is 
encompassed by her, the movable as well as the immovable ; 
she is the safe protectress in all conflicts, at fires, in holy 


^ ® ’ See Harivamia^ 67, 48—65: 

48. Tatraiva tvam bhaginyarthe grhisyati sa Vasavah 
Ku$ikasya tu gotreaa Kausiki tvam bhavisyasi. 

49. Sa te Vindhye nagalresthe sthanam dasyati Sasyatam 
tatas stbanasahasrais tvam prthivim Sobhayisyasi. 

50. Trailokyacariul sa tvam bhuvi satyopayacana 
cari^yaai mahabhago varada kamarupiii!. 

51. Tatra Sumbhanisumbhau dvau Danavaa nagacarinau 
tau ca k^va manasi mam sanugau naiayi^yasi. 

52. Krtanuyatra bhiltaistvam suramaihsabalipriya 

tithau nava.rayam pujam tvam prapsyase sapasukriyam. 

53. Ye ca tvam matprabhavajfiah praaami^yanti manav^i 
tesam na durlabham kiScit patrato dhaaato’pi va. 

54. Kantare^vavasannanam magnanam ca maharjnaye 
dasyubhir va nimddhSnam tvam gatib parama nrnam. 

55. Tvam tu stofyanti ye bhaktya stavcnanena vai liubhe 
Tasyaham na praualyami sa ca me na pranaf&yati. 
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crossing places of rivers, among thieves, in deserts, in fear, in 
exile, in prison, in hostile onslaught and in life-endangering 
positions. In her confides the heart, in her rests the mind, 
she protects from all sins, she should be propitiated.^®^ 


See Karwawia, LVIII, 1—33: 

1. Aryastavam pravaksyami yathoktam laibhil? purii 
Narayanim namasyami devlin tribhuvanpsvarim. 

2. Tvam hi siddhir dhrtih kirtis 6rir vidya sannatir matih 
sandhya ratrih prabha nidra kalariltris tathaiva ca. 

3. Arya katyayani devi kausiki brahmacarini 
janani siddhasenasya ugracari mahabala. 

4. Jaya ca vijayii caiva pustis fcusfik ksama daya 
jyestha yamasya bbagini nila kanSoyavasini. 

5. Bahunlpa viriipa ca anekavidhioariai 
viriipaksi visalaksi bhaktanam pariraksini. 

6. Parvatagre^u ghoreau nadisu ca guhasu ca 
Vasas tava ipahadevi ranesiipavancsu ca. 

7. Sabarair barbaraisoaiva pulindaisca supnjita 
mayurapinchadhvajini lokan kramasi sarvasah. 

8. Kukkutaiicchagalair mesais sinihair vyilghrais samakula 
ghantaninadabahnla vindhyavasinyabhiSrutii. 

9. TriSiillpatti^adhara suryacandrapatakini 
nayami krsnapaksasya iaklasyaikadaSi tatha. 

10. Bhagini baladevasya rajani kalahapriya 

ayasas saryabhutanam nistha tyam parama gatih. 

11. Nandagopasuta caiya deyanam yijayayaha 
clrayasas suyasafica raudri sandhyacari niSa. 

12. Prakirnakesi mrtyusca Buramarosabalipriya 
lakHinir alaksmlrupeiia danayanam yadhaya ca. 

13. Sayitrl capi dev^aaTn Sryil mantragane.?a ca 
kanyanam brahmacaryatyam saubhagyam pramadasu ca. 

14. Antaryedi ca yajnanam rtyijam caiya daksiiia 
karsukanam ca slteti bhutanam dharaniti ca. 

J 5. Siddhis tyam yatrikanam tu mata bhutagaaasya ca 
yaksaaam prathama yaksi naganSm siiraseti ca. 

16. Brahmayadityatho dik^a Sobha ca parama tatha 
jydtisam tyam prabha deyi nak^atraaam ca rdhiai. 

17. Bajadvaresa tlrthe^u nadinam Bahgamesn ca 

puraa ca purnima candre tyam buddhir ambika $ucih. 

18. Sarasyatl ca yalmike smrtir dyaipayane tatha 
x^mam dharmabuddhis tu deyanam manasi tatha. 

19. Sura deyi tu bhiite^u stuyaBo tyam svakarmabhit. 
Indrasya carudfBtis tram sahaaranayaneti ca. 
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Aniruddha was kept a prisoner by Bana in his town Bana- 
pura, and in his anxiety prayed to the naked Devi to de¬ 
liver him from his precarious position. After a few words 
addressed to the endless, imperishable, divine, primordial 
and eternal god Narayaiia, he turns to Devi, whom he calls 
the sister of Indra and Visnu, and whose names and deeds 
he extols in about twenty-five stanzas. She is the 
mother of the Vedas. He says that she resides in Malaya, 
in the Vindhya, and on Kailasa, in fact on all mountains ; 
that she is fond of flowers, is the goddess of liquor and 
delights in liquor, appears as a wild forest-woman, dresses in 
bark. He also mentions her as the destroyer of the demons 


20. Tapasanam ca devi tvam arani oagnihotrmam 
Kaudlia ca sarvabhutiinam trptis tvam daivate$u ca. 

21. Svaha trptir dhrtir medha vasiinam tvam vasumati 
Asa tvam mauusariam ca piistisca krtakarmanam. 

22. BiSaica vidisascaiva tatha hyagni§ikha prabha 
Sakuni piitana tvam ca revati ca sudarunS. 

23. Nidrapi sarvabhiitiinam raohini ksatriya tatha 
Vidyaniim brahmavidya tvam tvamomkaro vapat tatha. 

24. Nariniim parvatim ca tvam pauranim rsayo viduh 
Arundhati ca sadhvinam prajapativacd yatha. 

25. Yatharthanamabhir divyair indraai ceti visruta 
tvaya vyaptam idam sarvam jagat sthavarajahgamam 

26. Sahgramesu ca sarvcsu agniprajvalitesu ca 
nadrtiresu cauresu kantaresu bhayesu ca, 

27. Pravase rajabandhe ca satrdnam ca pramardane 
pranatyayesu sarvesu tvam hi rak^a na samiayah. 

28. Tvayi me hrdayam devi tvayi cittam manas tvayi 
raksa mam sarvapapebhyah prasadam kartum arhasi. 

29. Imam yas snstavam divyam iti vyasaprakalpitam 
ya^l pathet priitar utthaya Sucib prayatamanasati. 

30. Tribhir masaih kahksitam ca phalam vai samprayacohati 
sa^bhir masair vari^tham ta varam ekam prayaochati. 

31. Arcita tu tribhir masair divyam caksuh prayacchati 
samvatsareaa siddhim tu yathakamam prayacchati. 

32. Satyam brahma ca divyam oa dvaipayanavaco yatha 
nrnam bandham vadham ghoram putranaSam dhanaki^ayam. 

33. Vyadhimrtyubhayam caiva pdjita samayifyasi 
bhavisyasi mahSibhage varada kSmardpipi. 
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6»mbha and Nisumbha. She cannot be imagined by 
thoughts, nor in any way fashioned, The mere uttering of 
her name comprises Brahman, Visiiu, Budra, the moon, sun 
and the winds, the two Asvins, the Vasus, the Earth, the ten 
regions, in fact the whole world.'®® 


’*» See Earivamia, OLXXV, 1—48 : 

1. Yada Baaapuro viras Sd’nirnddlias sahosaya 
sanniruddho narendreaa banena baUsilnuna. 

2. Tada devim kotavatim raksartham saranam gatal^ 
yad gitam Aniruddhena devy5s stotram idam firnii. 

3. Anantam aksayam divyam adidevam saniitanam 
Narayanam namaskrtya pravaram jagatam prabhum. 

4. Candfm Katyayanim Dovmi Aryam lokanamaskitiim 
varadam kirtayisyaminamabhir Ilarisamstutaili. 

6. Raibhir daivataiscaiva vakpuspair arcitam subham 
tarn devim sarvadehastham sarvadcvanamaskftam. 
Aniruddha uvaoa; 

G. Mahendravisraubhaginlm namasyami bitilya vai 
manasS bhavainddhona sucis stusye kxtaujalik 

7. Gautanilm Kamsabhayadam Yasodanandavardhinim 
Medhyam gokulasambhutam Nandagopasya nandinim. 

8. Prajilam daks{^m §ivam saumyam danuputravimardinim 
tam devim sarvadtdiastbam sarvabhutanamaskrtam, 

9. DarSanim piiranim Mayam vahnisuryaSasiprabham 
santim dhruvam ca jananim Mohanim so^anim tathfi. 

10. Sevyam devaih sarsigauaib sarvadevanamaskrtSm 
Kalim, Katyayanim devim bhayadam bhayanaiSinim. 

11. Kalaratrim Kilmagamam trinctram brahmaourinim 
saudamanlm megharavSm vetalim vipulananam. 

12. Yiithasyadyam mahabhagam Sakunim Revatim tatha 

tithinam pancamim purnamasim caturdasim. 

13. Saptavimiatirksani nadyas sarva dido da^a 
nagaropavanodyanadvarattalakavasiuim. 

14. Hrim Srim gangam ca gandbarvam yoginim yogadSm satam 
kirtim aSam disam sparsam* namasyami Sarasvatim* 

16. VedSnam mataram caiva Savitrim bhaktavatsaJam 
tapaavinim Santikarfm ekSnamsam sanatanim. 

16. Madiram Can^am Ham Kalayavasinim 
Bhutadbatrim bhayakarim Ku^mandim kusumapriyam. 

17. Darunim madirayaaam VindhyakailSsavasinim 
varangagS^m simbarathim babnrnpam vrsadhvajlim. 

18. Darlabbam durjayam durgSm Nisumbbabbayadardinim 
eurapriyam snrlm deyim vajrap&nyanujSm SivSme 
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In nearly all these addresses, great stress is laid on the 
circumstance that Devi is living on the peaks of mountains, 
in the Malaya, Vindhya and on Kailasa, that is in Northern, 

19. Kiratim clravasanam caurasenanamaskrtam 
ajyapSm somapam sanmyam sarvaparvatavasinixn. 

20. NisuTnbhafinmbhamathanTm gaiakumbhopamastanim 
jananim siddhasenasya siddhacaranasevitam. 

21. Caram kumaraprabhavam parvatim parvatatmajam 
pailcasaddevakanyanam patnyo dcvaganasya ca. 

22. Kadruputrasahasrasya putrapantravarastriyah 
mat a pita jaganmanya divi devapsaroganaih. 

23. Bsipatnigananam ca yak$agandharvay6sitam 
Vidyadharaiiam narifiu sadhviau manujasu ca. 

24. Evametasu narTsu flarvabhutasraya hyasi 
namaskrtasi trailokye kincarodgitasevite. 

25. Acintya hyaprameyasi yasi sasi namo’stu te 
ebhir namabhir anyaisca kirtita hyasi Gautami. 

26. Tvatprasadad avijnena ksipram muoyeya bandhanat 
aveksasva visalaksi padan te saranam vraje 

27. Sarvesam eva bandhanam moksaraam kartum arhasi 
Brahma Visnufica RudraSca CandraBuryagnimarutah. 

28. A^yinau Yasavascaiva Dhata Bhumir di£6 dasa 
marata saha Farjanyo Bhata Bhumir d\&d daSa. 

29. Qavo nak^atravarhsasca grahanadyo hradSs tatha 
saritas sagaraScaiva nanavidhyadharoragSli. 

80. Tatha nagas Suparvand GandharvapsaraBam ganah. 
krtsnam jagad idam prdktam dcvya namanukirtanat. 

31. Beyyas stavam idam punyam yah pathet snsamahitah 
sa tasmai saptame masi yaram agryam prayacchati. 

32. Aftadasabhuja deyi diyyabbaraaabhu^ita 
harasdbhitasaryaiigi mukutdjjyalabhu^ana. 

33. Katyayani etilyase tyam yaram agryam prayacchasi 
atas stayimi tyam deyim yarade yamaldcane. 

34. JSTamo^stu te mahadeyi suprita me sada bhava 

prayaccha tvam yaram hyayuli puptim caiya k^amam dhrtim. 

35. Bandhanasthu yimucyeya satyam etad bhayed iti... . 

42. Namo’stu te deyi yaraprade live namo’stu te devi sutarinalini. 

43. Namo’stn te kamacare sadasive namo’stu te sarvahitaisini priye 
namd’stu te bhayakari vidvisam sada namd’stu te bandhanamok- 

sakariui. 

44. Brahmanindraui Budrani bhutabhavyabhaye live 
trahi mam saryabhitibhyo Narayani namo’stu te, 

46. Namd’sta te jaganmStre priye dante mahavrate, 
bhaktipriye jaganmatal lailaputri vasnndhare. 
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Central and Southern India, and that she is fond of drinking 
intoxicating liquor and eating flesh. It is also stated that 
she is particularly worshipped by the Sabaras, Pulindas 
and Barbaras, or by the chief aboriginal races of India, 
thus supplying a strong foundation for the supposition that 
the cult of Devi or of the Female Energy arose among the 
non-Aryan races, and was not imported into this country 
by the victorious Aryans. Some of the aboriginal tribes 
have up to the present held aloof from adopting Hindu 
customs and beliefs; and among such tribes, who worship 
the Earth-deity, are still included many Sahara and Gond 
clans. These extracts must therefore be regarded as 
supplying important evidence concerning the primitive 
seat of the worship of the Female Energy. 

The Markaiideyapurana devotes a considerable section to 
the glorification of the great Devi.‘^®^ This portion is 
called the Candlpatha or Saptasatl, as the description of 
Candi occupies, in thirteen chapters, seven hundred slokas. 
It records the exploits of Devi, especially her victories over 
the demons Mahisasura, Canda, Munda, Sumbha, Nisumbha 
and others. In various places the gods proclaim her grandeur 
and supreme power. Among other passages of this kind may 
be mentioned here the prayer which Brahman addresses to 
her while hiding himself in the lotus navel of Visnu, for 
fear of being killed by the two terrible demons Madhu and 


4f>. Trilhi mam tvam vi^alak^i Narayaui namo’stu te 
trayasva sarradutikhebhyo danavanam bhayaiikari, 

47. Budrapriye Mahabhage bhaktaiiam artiuasini 
namami Sirasa devim bandhanastho yimoksitah 

48. Vaisampayana uvaca: 

Aryastavam idam puayam yali palhet susamahifcah 
sarvapapayinirmukto Visaiilokam sa gaccbati 
bandhanastho vimucyeta satyam Vyasavaco yatha. 
See Marka^eyapuranay LXXVI—LXXXVIII, 
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Kaitabha ^ ^ the thanks which the gods offer her for killing 
the demon Mahisasura,^ ^ ^ their request to protect them 
against the fiends Sumbha and Nisumbha^^os and their 
thanksgiving to Katyayanl celebrating her as Narayanl.^oi 
At the time of the general dissolution, when Brahman was 
tossed about by anxious meditation and was dwelling in a 
lotus not knowing what to do, he was frightened by the sudden 
appearance of the two demons Madhu and Kaitabha,^^^ 

See ibidem, LXXVI, 60—73: 

60 h. ViSv^csvarim jagaddhatrim sthitisamharakaranam. 

61. Stanmi nidram bhagavatim vi§n6r atulatejasah 

tvam svaha tvam svadha fcvam hi vasatkaras svaratmika. 

62. Sudha tvam ak^are nitye tridha matratmika sthita 
ardhamatra sthita nitya yanuccaryii vise^atah. 

63. Tvam eva sandhya savitri tvam devi janani pari 
tvayaitad dharyate visvam tvayaitat srjyate jagat. 

64. Tvayaitat palyate dcvi tvam atyante ca sarvada 
visr^taii srstiriipa tvam sthitiriipa ca palanf'^ 

65. Tatha samhrtiriipante jagato’sya jaganmayi 
mahavidya mahamaya mahamedha mahasmrtih 

66 Mahamoha bhagavati niahadevi mahesvari 
prakrtis tvam ca sarvasya guaatrayavibhagini. 

67, Kalaratrir maharatrir moharatrisca daruna 
ratriica paucadha proktii tvam ckaklelaharini. 

63. Tvam Iris tvam isvari tvam hris tvam buddhir bddhalakhana 
lajja pustis tatha tustis tvam santih ksantir eva ca. 

69. Kbadgini liilini ghOra gadiui cakrini tatha 
Sankhini capini baiaabhusuadiparighayudha. 

70. Saumya saumyatara sosasaumyebhyas tvatisundari 
paraparaiiam parama tvam cva paramclvari 

71. Yacca kihcit kvaoidvastu sadasad va khilatmake 
tasya sarvasya ya saktis sa tvam kim stiiyase maya. 

72. Yaya tvaya jagatsrasta jagatpatyatti yogavit 
s6*pi nidravalam nitali kas tvam stotum ihelvarah. 

78. Vifnol? larlragrahanam aham liana eva ca 

karitas te yatd'tas tvam kas stotum saktiman bhavet. 

*0® See ibidem, LXXIX, 1—27. . 

See ibidem, LXXX, 14—112 

See ibidem, LXXXVI, 1—36. 

See Devihhdgavata, III, II, 21—25: 

21, Tada daitySvati praptau daruuau Madhu-Kaitabhau 
tabhyam vibhisitasoaham yuddhaya makaralaye. 
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who had been formed from the earwax of Vispu and who 
wanted to destroy him. Visiiu was at that very moment 
plunged in deep sleep, for Sakti had entered him in the 
form of the Yoganidra, and Brahman fled into the water 
praying to Devi to grant him her assistance. Responding 
to his supplication she emerged from the body of Visnu, 
who fought with the two demons and destroyed them. 
According to the description of Brahman, the D§vf, who 
appeared as Bhuvanesvan, was very beautiful, wore red 
garments, and was painted with red sandal.^ ® ^ Her red eyes 
shone like crores of lightning, and with her charming face 
and red lips surpassed crores of Laksmis. She was brilliant 
like the sun, with one hand she granted a boon, with another 


22. Tato’ham nalam alambya varimadhyam avatar am 
tada tatra mayS dzata^ purusal.i paramadbhata1;i. 

23. McghaSySmaSarIras ta pitavasas caturbhujal? 
sesasayi jagannatho vanamalavibhil^ital). 

24. Saiikhacakragadapadmadyayudbais suvirajital.! 
tarn adrak^am mahavi^num sesaparyankasayinam. 

25. Ydganidrasamakrantam avispandinam acyutam 
sayanam tarn saniS>lokya bhogibhogdparisthitam. 

Compare also Marka^hjapurana, LXXVI, 57 .* 

57. Astirya sesam abhajat kalpante bhagavan prabhuh 
tada dvavasurau ghorau vikhyatau Madhu-Kaitabhau. 

58. Visnukarnamalodbhutau bantam Brabmanam udyatau 
sa nabbikamale Vi^pos stbito Brabmil Prajapatih. 

59. Br^tva tavasurau cograu prasuptam ca Janardaaam 
tustava yoganidram tarn ekagrabrdayas stbitab. 

•o« See Devihhdgavataf III, 4, 

A similar description of her is contained ibidem, IX, 2, 64—76; 

64. Etasmin antare vipra sabasa Krsnadevata 
avirbabbuva Durga sa Vispumaya sanatani. 

65. DovJ Narayanisana sarvaSaktisvartlpini 
buddhyadbiptbatrdevi sa Krsnasya paramatmanalj, 

66. Bevinam bbijariipa ca mulaprakrtir Isvari 
paripurnatama tejassvardpa triganatmikil. 

67. Taptakaftcanavarnabha kotisuryasamaprabba 
ifaddhasyaprasannasya sabasrabhajasamyuta. 

68. NanSSastrastranikaram bibhrati sa trilocana 
yabnisuddhaMiakftdhana ratnabhu^amabbosita. 
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she promised protection, the other two wore a noose and 
an elephant hook. She was like no one else, her smile 
looked like an ornament- The people who attended on 
her uttered the word hrim, and all around her swarmed 
birds. She looked like a girl endowed with perpetual 
youth, she was beautifully dressed and covered wdth splendid 
gems aud gold ornaments on her shoulders, arms, and head. 
The goddess was seated on a yantrarFija in the middle of a 

hexagon -^.t a distance she looked like a woman 

with a thousand eyes, a thousand hands and faces, and her 
appearance created a doubt, whether she was not an Apsaras, 
a Grandharvi, or a Devahgana. Visnn, however, recognized 
her as Amba (the mother), the venerable goddess, the cause 
of the three gods, the great Wisdom, the great Illusion, the 
all-pervading being, the Creative Force (prakrti), the im« 
perishable ; as her who is the desire of the Supreme Soul, 
and is at once eternal and not eternal. She plays after 
destroying the whole world, and keeps in her own body the 
inner bodies of all living creatures.^ ^ 

69. Yasya^ciiirisarhsakalaya babhuvnh sarvayositah 
sarvo vi^vasthitii loka mohitas syusca Mayaya. 

70. Sarvaisvaryapradatri ca kaminam grhavasinam 
krsnabbaktiprada ya ca Vaisnavanam ca Vaisnavi. 

71. Mumuksunam moksadiltri snkhiniim sukhadayini 
svargesu svargalakamiscagrlialaksmir grhesu ca. 

72. Tapasvi?u tapasya ca srird|>cl tu nrprsu ca 

yii vahnau dahikarupa prabharupa ca bhaskare. 

73. Sobharupa ca candro ca sa padmo§u ca fiobhana 
sarva^aktisvarupa ya srikrswe paramatmani. 

74. Yayti ca saktimaii atma yaya ca saktimat jagat 
yaya vina jagat sarvam jivan mrtam iva sthitam. 

76. Ya oa samslravcksasya bijarupa sanatani 
sthitirupa buddhiriipa plialariipa ca Narad.i. 

76. Ksut pipasa dayariipa nidra taudril 1 Sanaa dhrtili 
Santilajjatuglipustibhriintikantyadiriipinl, 

Oompare Devihhagavatay III, 3, 38—67 : 

88. Baktamalyambaradhara raktagandhanalepana 
aiiraktanayana kanta yidyatkotisainaprabha. 


57 
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According to the puranic cosmological account, the Su¬ 
preme Brahman, representing combined mind and force, 


39. Sucaruvadana raktadantacchadavirajita 
ramakotyadhika kantya siiryabimbanibhanana. 

40. Varapasanknsabhistadhara Sribhuvanrsvavl 
adrstapnrvii drstii sii sundari smitabhiisaHjI 

41. HriTfikarajapanisthaietu paksibrndair ui^evitii 
aruna karunamilrtih kiimarl navayauvana. 

42. Sarvafiriigaravesadhya mandasmitamukhambuja 
udyatpinakncad\randvanirjitrimblidjakiitmala. 

4.3. Naiiatnaniganakivnabhiisanair upasobhita 
kanaka ii gad akey n r akir i t aparisobb it a. 

4i. KanaccbrioakratatankavitaiikavndanilmbMja 
hrllokha bliuvaiiesiti namajiipaparayaiiaib. 

46. Sakhlbrndais stiita nifcyam bhuvanosi mahesvari 
hrllekhadyabhir amarakanyabbili parive^stita. 

46. Anangakusnmadyabhir dovibhih parivosiitii 
devi satkopamadhyastha yantrarajopariathita. 

47. Drsiva tarn vismitiib sarve vayam tatra stliitabbavan 
keyatn kilnta ca kinnama na janimo’tra sainsthitah. 

48. Sahasranayana rilma sahasrakaraBaniyuta 
sahasravadana ramya bhati diirad asariisayam. 

49. Napsara napi gandharvi neyamdcvangana kila 
iti sam^ayam apannab tatra narada samstbitab. 

60. Tadasau bbagavan Visnur drstva tiini c*riruhasiuim 
uvacambam svavijnanat krtva manasi niscayani. 

61. Esa bbagavati devI sarvesam karanam lii nab 
mahavidya mahamaya pilrna prakrtir avyayii 

62. Durjfieyalpadhiyam devi yogagamya diiriisaya 
iccha paratinanab kamonn nityanityaavarupini. 

53. Duraradbyalpabhagyaisca devi viavesvari sivil 
vedagarbha vjfialaksi sarvesam adir isvari. 

64. Esil sarahrtya sakalam visvam kridati sanksayd 
liiigani aarvajivanam avaaarird niveaya ca. 

56. Sarvabijamaya hye§a rajate ailmpratam aurau 
vibhiltayab athitah parsve paiyatam kdtifiab kramat. 

66. DivyabharanabhnSadhya divyugandlianulepanul.i 
paricaryaparab aarvah paayatam Brahmasankarau, 

57. Dhanya vayam mahabhag^i krtakrtyaa sma aampratam 
yadatra daraaoam praptam bbagavatyah svayam tvidam. 

68 Tapas taptam pura yatnat tasyedam phalam uttamam 
anyatha darSanam kutra bhavet asmilkam ildarat. 

69. Pa$yanti punyapuuja ye ye vadanyali tapasvinal.i 
ragind naiva pasyanti devim bhagavatim sivam. 
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assumed for the sake of creation the shape of a woman oh his 
left half and that of a man on his right half, remaining in 
this condition for a day of Brahman.^os »phe perspiration 

60. Millaprakrtir evaisii sada pnrusasangata 
brahmandam darsayatyesa krtva vai paramatmane. 

61. Drastasau drsyam akhilam bralimfiMdaiii devatah snrau 
tasyaisa karanam Farva mtiyji sarvesvari siva. 

62. Kvaham vii kva surah sarvc ratnadyah siiraydsitah 
laksarhscna tnlani asya iia Vjhavamah kadiicana. 

63. Saisfi varaiiganri nama maya drsta, maharwavr* 
balabhavcl mahadevi dolayantiva oiain muda. 

64. Sayanam vatapatre ca paryaiikc siisthire drdhc" 
padaiigustham karo krtva nivesya luukliapaHkaje. 

65. Lelibantam ca kridautam anekair billace^titaih 
ramamanan* kdmaiangam vatapatrapute sthitam. 

66. Gayanti ddlayanti ca balabhavan niayi stbite 
scyam snniscitam jfiauam jatam md darsanad iva. 

67. Kamam no janaiii saistX srnutam pravadamyaham 
amibbiltam maya pilrvain pratyabbijna samutthita. 

Compare with this the description of Prakrti, ihidem IX, II, 28—34. 

See Devlhhagavatat IX, 1, 9: 

Yogenatma srstividhaii dvidhariipo bablniva sah 
pumatnSca daksiiiardhaiigd vumilrdha prakrtili smrta ; 
and ibidem, IX, 2, 26—28, 36—64 and 82 : 

26. Cicchaktiriipah srastadau sisrksanti eka ©va ca 

srstyunmukhah tadaiiisena kalena prcritah prabliuh. 

37. Svecchamayah svecohaya ca dvidbanlpo babhilva ha 
strirupd vamabhagamso daksii-iahisal.i pnman smrtah. 

28. Tarn dadarsa mahiikami kamadharam sanatauah 
ativakamaniyam ca carupankajasannibham. 

36. Dr$tva tain tu taya sardham Raiieso rasamaMclale 
rasollilsc surasikd rasakridam cakara ha. 

37. Nanaprakarasriigaram srugaro murtiman iva 
cakara sukhasambhogam yiivad vai Brahmaiio dinam. 

39. Gatrato yd^ital;! tasyah auratante ca snvrata, 
nissasara sramajalain srantayal; trjasa Hareli. 

40. Mahakramauakli^taya iiisvasasca babhiiva ha 
tada vavre sramajalam tat sarvam visvagolakam. 

41. Sa oa niivasavayusca sarvadharu babhuva ha 
nisvasavayuh sarvdsam jiviniim ca bhavdsu ca. 

42. Babhuva murtimadvayor vaniangat prawavallabhri 
tatpatnl sa ca tatputrah priin^i pailca ca jivinam. 

43. Prano*panali samanascodanavyanau ca vayavah 
babhiivur ova tatputrah adhah prauasca pafica ca. 
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which flowed from the body of Sakti (Prakrtij formed the ball 
of the Universe^ her sigh became the all-supporting breath of 
all beings. From the left side of the incarnated wind came 


44. Gharmatoyadliidevasca babhiiva Varuno niahaii 
tadvamaiigacca tatpatni Yarunanf babbiiva sa. 

46. Atha sa KrsMaoicchaktih krsnagarbliam dadhara ha 
satamanvantaram yavajjvalanti Bralimatejasa. 

46. Kr^naprana hi devi sa Krsaapramulhika priya 
Kr?nasya sahgini iasvat Krsiiavaksasthalasthita. 

47. Satamanvantaranto ca kalo’tite’pi sundari 

susava dimbham svarjasibhatn visvadharalayam param. 

48. Drstva dimbham ca sa devi hrdaycna vyadiiyata 
utsasarja ca kdpona brnhiniindagolako jale. 

49. Drstva Krsnasca tattyiigam hiihakiiram caknra ha 
Sasapa devim dcvesah taksawam ca 5 "athdcifcam. 

50. Yato’patyam tvayii tyaktam kdpasiir* ca nisthure 
bhava tvam tvanapatyapi ciidyaprablirti niscayam. 

51. Ya yah tvadariisarfipslsca bhavisyanti siirasfcriyah 
anapatyasca tah sarvah tvatsama nityayauvanal,i. 

52. Etasminnantarc Dcvijihvagrafc sahasa tatali 
avirbabhdva kanyaika suklavarwii manohara. 

63. Svctavastraparidhaiia viKapustakadharinl 
ratnabhnsanabhusadliysi sarvasastriidhidevatii. 

64. Atha kalantarc sa ca dvidharupa babhilva ha 
vamardharigilcca Kamalii daksiiuirdhacca Rildhika. 

66. Etasminnanture Kisno dvidharupo babhuva sail 
daksinardhasca dvibhujd viimardhasca caturbhujah. 

56 Uviica Vanim Krsnali tarn tvam asya kamini bhava 
atraiva manini Radha tava bhadram bhaviayati. 

67. Bvam Laksmim ca pradadau tusto Narayanaya ca 

sa jagama ca Vaikiinlhe tabhyam sardham jagatpatili. 

68. Anapatye ca te dvo ca jato Radhathsasambhave 
bhnta NarayantlHgacca parsadas ca caturbhujah. 

59. Tejasa vaj^asa rupagiinabhyam ca sama Harch 
babkilviih kamahljigacca dasikolyasca tatsamah. 

60. Atha gdldkanathasya Idmnam vivaratd muno 
bhutaScasaiikbyagopasca vayasa tejasa samah. 

61. Rupena ca gimenaiva balena vikramewa ca 
pranatulyapriyah sarve babhilvuli parsada vibhoh. 

62. Radhaiigalomakilpebhyo babhiivur gdpakanyakal^ 
RadhatulyaSca tatsarva Radhudasyah priyamvadalj. 

63. Ratnabhusauabhusacjhyas ^asvatsusthirayauvanalj 
anapatyasca tah sarvali pumsah sapena santatam. 
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his wife dear as his life^ and his sons, the five breaths of the 
living creatures. His sons became also the five inhaling 
breaths {adhahjyrdna), From her sweat proceeded the great 
Varui;ia, and from the left side of the latter his wife Varu- 
ijanl. The Sakti of the mind of the Supreme Being was 
pregnant for a hundred maiivantaras and then brought forth 
a child. , In disgust she threw it into the water of the 
worlds whereupon Krsna became angry and cursed her that 
she should hencefortli be childless; a curse which applied 
also to all her representatives. Immediately afterwards 
Sarasvati appeared on the tip of her tongue, and after a 
while Sakti appeared in two forms, on the left half as Laksmi 
and on the right half as Kadha. At the same time the 
Supreme Spirit manifested himself also in two forms, on the 
right side as two-armed (Brahman) and on the left side as 
four-armed (Narayana), and he gave Sarasvati to Brahman, 
and Ecadhika to Narayana, who received also Laksmi. 
These two goddesses, who remained childless, accompanied 
him to Vaikuijtha. From the body of Narayana sprang four¬ 
armed followers resembling Hari in sj)lendour, age, form and 
qualities; and from that of Laksmi crores of female servants 
similar to her. Out of the pores of Radha^s skin came shep¬ 
herdesses like her, who were also childless. Then appeared 
the Supreme Sakti as Durga, who received on her throne 
homage from all, while Brahman together with Sarasvati 
arose from the navel of the Supreme God, who again appeared 
in two shapes, on the left half as Mahadeva, and on the 
right half as the lord of the shepherds. 

The child of Sakti which, as previously stated, was 


61. Etasminiiantarc, vipra, sahasa Ki-saadevata 
avirbabhuva Durgii sa Visnumaya sanatani. 
66—76. See pp. 438, 439, note 206. 

82. Etasminnantare Kras-io dvidharilpo babhilva sah 
vamardhango Mahadcvu daksiac Odpikapatih. 
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thrown by Sakti iii the water of the world, became the 
Mahavirat.2 o o 

According to the command of the Mulaprakfti the work 
of creation was performed in a fivefold manner, and Pra- 
krti appears in consequence in five aspects as GaijesajananI 
Durga, Kadha, Laksmf, Sarasvati and Savitrl.^^^^ These 
five chief representatives of Prakrti are called the god¬ 
desses of learning or vidyddevts.'^ ^' 

Durga was according to tradition first worshipped by 
Suratha. 


See Dcvlhhaf/avaia, IX, III, 1—4: 

1. Atha dimbho jale ti?than yiivacl vai Brahmaiio vayah 
tatassa kale sahasa dvidliabhiito babhilva lia. 

2. Tanmadhye sisiir ekasca satakdtiraviprabhah 
kaanam ruruyamaaayca stanandhah pujitah ksudha. 

3. Pitra miitra parityaktd jalamadhye niriisrayah 
brahmanclasankhyanatho yo dadarsdrdhvam anatbavat. 

4. Sthuliit sthulatamas sd’pi namna devo Maliavirat 
paraniatiur yathii silk^mat parastbiiliit tathapyasau. 

- ^ ^ It is strange that instead of five in reality six names are given, and 
that of these six two are respectively the names of tlie consorts of the 
three gods forming the Trimilrti, Ganesajanani and Durga being the wives 
of Siva, Kadha and Laksjrni of Vi^nu, and Sarasvati and Savitri of Brahman. 

See DevibkagavatUf IX, 1, 1, 12, 13, 59 : 

1. Ganesajanani Durga RMha Laksmih Sarasvati 
Savitri ca srstividhau prakrtili pancadhii smrta. 

12. Bvecchamayah svecohaya ca srikrsnasya sisik^aya 
savirbnbhiiva sahasa mulaprakrtir isvarl. 

13. Tadajnaya pancavidha srsiikarmavibhedika 
atha bhaktanurddhad va bhaktanugrahavigraha. 

59. Paripiirnatamah pauca vidyadevyah prakirtitah 
ya yah pradhanamsariipa varnayami nisamaya. 

These Vidyadevis must be distinguished from the Mahnvidyasy which 
according to the Tantras are ten in number. These ten female incarnations 
of Sakti correspond according to the Mut^damala Tanira with the ten 
avataras of Vi§MU as follows ; Dhumavatl with Matnya^ Bagala with Kurma^ 
Bhairavl with Vardhat Chinnamastaka with Nrsimha, Bhuvaneivarl with 
Vdmana^ Sundari with Para&urdmay Tara with Rama, Kali with Krsna, 
Kamald with Buddha and Durga with Kalin. It is evident that this 
enumeration is of modern date and unreliable; in fact, other Tantras 
contain other names, and no importance can be attached to such lists. 
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From the Saptasatl or the CaiKlipilthaof the Markan^eya- 
purana we learn that Suratha was a king of the Caitra 
race, who lived in the time of the second Mann SvarOcisa. 
After he had conquered the whole globe, he was 
attacked by some barbarian (Kola) princes, who first de¬ 
prived him of his conquests, and afterwards even of his own 
kingdom, which he left in order to find refuge in a forest. 
He met there a Vaisya who had also lost all his property, 
and both wont to a sage. Through his assistance, he 
became acquainted with the power and exploits of the 
great goddess Sakti. Suratha worshipped this supreme 
Goddess, and by her favour ho regained on earth his king¬ 
dom and was reborn after his death as the eighth Mann 
Savarni.2 ^ 


* ^ ® See Ma rhtndTt \j a pur a na, L X X V f, B —11: 

3. Savarnili suryatauayo yo manuh kathyateVtamab, 
ni^finiaya tafliitpaltini visfcariid p:a(latd mama. 

4. Maham:iyrinnbliavdna yatba mauvantaradhipal.i. 

8a babhilva mahabhagas SiiTarfiis tanayd raveb. 

5. Svardcisdntard pilrvab caitravamsasamudbhavah 
Suratbd nama riijablult samaBte ksitimawdalc*. 

6. Tasya palayatab samyak prajah putriiii ivaurasan 
babhuvub satrav(3 bbilpab kdlavidhvamsinab tivtba. 

7. Tasya tair abbavad yuddliam atiprabalasatrubhib 
nyilnair api sa tair ynddhe kobiviclbvariisibbir jitab. 

8. Tatas svapuram ayatu nijadcBadhipo’ bbnvat 
akrfnitab sa inab:"ibbagas tais tadfi ]>rabalaribbib. 

9. Amatyair balibbir dustair durbalasya dnriitmabbib 
svapuryam avamrstt' tu svasutair utmaiiab pade. 

10. Kobo balam ciipabrtaui tatrapi svapiirc stbitab 
tauayaisca mahaviryais tvaripaksabalanvitaib. 

11. Tato rnTgavyav’^ytlir'iia hrtasvmyas sa bhilpatib 
ekaki bayam arubya jagama gahauani vanam. 

See further ibidem, LXXXVIII, 11—IG : 

11. Paritusta jagaddhatrl pratyaksam praha Candikii ; 
Yat priirthyate tvaya bhiipa tvaya ca kubiaandana 

12. Mattas tat prapyatam sarvam paritusta dadami vum, 
tato vavre nrpo rajyam avibbranisyanyajanmani. 

13. Atraiva ca nijam rajyam bataSatrubalam balat 
so’pi Vaisyas tato juanam vavrd nirvinryamanasab. 
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Ramacandra, the destroyer of Ravai;ia, revered her after¬ 
wards. She appeared first as Sati, tlie daughter of Daksa, 
and after defeating the Daityas and Dilnavas, burnt herself 
at the sacrifice of her father, as was previously mentioned.^ ^ 
Reborn as a daughter of Himavat she obtained Pasupati 
as her husband, and hc*r sons arc Ganesa and Skanda, the 
former being Krsna, and the latter a portion of Visnu.- ^ 
Laksmi was first worshipped by Mangalabhfipa, and 
afterwards in the three Avorlds by gods, sages and men.'^^® 
Asvapati revered Savitri first, and his example was followed 
by the gods and sages.^ Karasvati was first worshipped 
by Brahman, and then by gods and sagos. - *" 

Radha was first adored in the three worlds by Krsna in 


14. Mametyaliam iti priljuas saiij^avicyutikaranaiii 
svalpair ahobhir nrpate svamjyam prjipsyato blinyrin. 

15. Hatva rip Tin asklialitam tava tacca bhavisyafci 
mrtaica bhilyas samprapya janma dovad vivasvatnb. 

16. Savaraikd niaiinr niima bhaviiii bhiiri bbavisyati. 

2' ® See above, p. 419. The 108 places where the parts of tho corpse 
of Sati fell are called pH/ia,among these are tho host known in Bengal 
the Kfilighatta and Kiliniikhya Pithas. 

See Levlhhagavafdj IX, 1, 14—21, 1456—149n: 

1456. PiljitS SnrathonSdau Durgii Durgartinasini 

tatah SriraniacandroMa Ravanasya vadhartlunii. 

1466. Tatpascajjagatam matil trisu Idkosu ])njitri 

jiitadau Daksakanya y.a nihatya Daityadanavaii. 

1476. Tatd ddham parityjaya yajne hhartiisca nindaya 
jajne Hiniavatah patnyani Idhhe Pasupatim patim. 

1486. Gan^sasca svayam Krsnali Skandd Visnukalddbhavah 
babhuvatuh tau tanayau pascat tasyasca NSrada. 

See Devibhogavata^ IX, 1, si. 22—38 and 1496 : 

Lakijmir Mahgalabhnpdna prathamam paripiljita 
trisn lokosu tatpascilt dovata munimanavaib. 

See ibidem, 81.38—43 and 1506: 

Savitri Awvapatina prathamam paripiljita 
tatpa^cat tri^u lokosu dovatamnnipniigavaih. 

See ibidem, 61, 29—37 and 1516: 

Adau Saraavati devi Brahmana paripiljitil 
tatpalcat trian lokosu devatilmunipungavaih. 
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Goloka during the full moon of Karttika, and afterwards by 
shepherds and shepherdesses, by boys and girls, by herds of 
cows, by Surabhi, and, at the command of Hari, by Brah¬ 
man and the other gods, &c.‘^ ^ ^ 

Devi was, at the advice of Sankara, first worshipped in the 
holy land of Bharata by Suyajna, and afterwards at the 
command of the Supreme Spirit fervently adored by the 
sages ill the three worlds with flowers, incense, &c. Like 
Rnkmini of old, a Hindu bride generally visits Devils tem¬ 
ple before her marriage. ^ ^ ^ 

Next to the Vidyadevis, as representatives of Sakti, rank 
the Divine Mothers {Matrs; Matarah, or Matrlcdh), who vary 
in number between 7, 8, 9 and 16. They are also called 
Nurses [Dhatrls) and are considered to personate the Female 
Energies of the gods Brahman, Yisnu, Mahesvara, Indra, 
Varaha, Narasiiiiha, etc. They therefore bear the names 
of. these gods ] but are variously enumerated as Brahml, 
Mahesvari, Aindri, Varahi, Narasimhi, Kaumari and 
Vaisnavi, or as Gaun, Brahmani, Raudri, Varahi, Vaisijavi, 
Siva, Varuni, Kauberi, Narasimhi and Vasavi, or otherwise. 
The Matrs are arranged in three classes: Antarmdtrsy 
Bahyamdtrs and Samhdramdtrs, or internal, external and 
contracting mothers.^^^ 


See si. 44-67, and 1526—155a : 

1526. Prathaniam pnjitii Badha goloke raaamandale 

paurnamasyam karttikasya Kr^iiena paramatmana. 

1536. Gopikiibhisca gopaisca balikabhisca balakaih 

gavam gawaih Surabhya oa tatpascat ajflaya Hareh. 

1646. Tada Brahmadibhir devair munibhih paraya mada 
puspadhiipadibhir bhaktyii piljita vandita sada. 

* See SrlbhagavatOf X, 53,50, and Devlbhagavata, IX, 1,41.1666—I57a ; 

1656. Pithivyam prathamam Devi Sayajuenaiva piijita 
Saukareiiopadistena puayaksetre ca Bharate. 

1666. Tri^u lokesu tatpascad ajuayii paramCltmanah 

pu^padhiTpUdibhir bhaktya pujita munibhih sada. 

Compare Vaijayantly p. 8, lines 128, 129: 

Brahmi Mahelvari Caindri Varahi Karasiihhyapi 
Kaumari Vai^navi ceti ta etah sapta matara^. 

58 
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In the power of Sakti, in fact, participate all women, god¬ 
desses as well as mortals. The difference between them 
depends on the portion of Sakti they possess, whether they 
have a full share, or a portion, or a sixteenth part of a por¬ 
tion, or a portion of such a portion.^*^ ^ A superior share 
(pradhanamsa) is possessed by Gahga,^ ^ 2 Tulasl,^ 2 3 Nages- 
varl,^^ ^ Devasenft,^^ ® Mahgalacaijdika,-^^’ Kali,^-^ and 


The sixteen mothers are *. Devasena, Gauri, Medha, Padma, Saci, Santi, 
Savitri, Svadha, Svaha, Vijayii, Jaya, Dhrti, Pusti, Tusti, Atniadevata and 
Kuladevata. 

See also Devlhhagavatar III, 6, 14. 

These variations are also distinsrnished as purnaiaJetif amiarupim, 
kalarupim and JcalamSarupim. 

See ihidenty IX, 1, 68, and 137b : 

68. ArhSarnpah kalariipiil) kalaihsarhsarhsasambhavah 
prakrteh prativisveiSu devyasca sarvayositah. 

137b. KalathSarnsasamudbhiltah prativi^vesu yoaitah. 

See ihidemy IX, 1, 44—62. 

See ibidm, 61. 68—70. 

*** See ihideniy 61, 71—77 : 

71. PradhanaihSasvarupa ya manasa Kasyapatmajji 
Sankarapriyasisya ca mahajfianavisarada. 

72. Nage6varasyananta8ya bhagim nagapnjita 
nagesvari nagamata sundari nagavahini. 

73. Nagendraganasaihynktil nagabhiisaaabhilsitii 
nagendravandita siddhii yogini nagasiiyini. 

74 . Vi^nurnpa Visnubhakta Visnupnjaparayawa 
tapassvarnpa tapasiim phaladatrl tapasvini. 

76. Divyam trilaksavarsam ca tapas taptva ca ya Ilareh 
tapasvinl^n piijya ca tapasvisu ca Bharate. 

76. SarvamantradhidevI ca jvalanti Brahmatejasa 
brahmasvarnpa parama Brahmabhavanatatpara. 

77. Jaratkammuneh patni krsaarhsasya pativrata 
astikasya mnner mata pravarasya tapasvinam. 

See ihidemy 61. 78—83o: 

78. Pradhanathsasvariipa ya Devasenii ca Narada 
Matrkasn pifjyatama sa Safilil ca prakfrtita. 

79. Patrapautradidatrl oa dhatri trijagatSm satl 
$a8thaih6arQpa prakrteb tenasaB^h! prakirtita. 

80. Sthane 6i6dnani parama yrddfaarupa ca yogini 
pnja dvadaiamase^n yasya vitye^u sautatam, 
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VasundharB.*^® The wives of eminent personages are 
mostly endowed with a sixteenth portion of Sakti.^^o 
The GrBmadevatBs, curiously enough, appear at the 
bottom of the long list of beings possessing a share of 
Sakti.^ ® ® Considering that they are in reality the original 


81. Puja ca sutikagare pura .^a^thadine sisoh 
ekavinisadine caiva pdja kalyauahetuki 

82. Munibhir nauiita caisfi Ditya kamyapyatah paril 
matrka ca dayarilpa saavadrak^anakariwi. 

83. Jale sthalc cantarikse sisiiuani sadmagocare. 

See ibidem^ si. 83b— 87a. 

See ibidem, al. 87b—93a. 

See ibidem, 61. 93b—90tt. 

®*® See ibidem, si. ^>6b—136. 

As such kalas of Sakti are named Svahadevi, wife of Agni; Daksins, 
wife of Yajnapati (Daksa); Svadha, wife of the Pitrs j Svastidevi, wife of 
Vayu j Pu?ti, wife of Ganesa ; Tusti, wife of Ananta; Sampatti, wife of 
Isana; Dhrti, wife of Kapila; Sati, wife of Satya; Daya, wife of Moha; 
Pratistha, wife of Punyaj Kirti, wife of Sakarma; Kriya, wife of Udyogaj 
Mithya, wife of Adharma j Siinti and Lajja, the two wives of Susila j Buddhi, 
Mcdha and Smrti, the throe wives of Juana; Miirti, wife of Dharma; 
Nidra wife of Kalagniradra; who stupefies into sleep all the worlds by her 
yoga; Sandhya, Ratri and Diva, the three wives of Kala; K$udh and Pipasa, 
the two wives of Ldbha; Prabha and Dahika, the two wives of Tejas, Mrtyu 
and Jara, the two wives of Prajvara; Tandra and Priti, the daughters of 
Nidra and wives of Sukha; Sraddha and Bhakti, wives of Vairagya ; Aditi, 
mother of the gods; Surabhi, progenetrix of cows; Diti, mother of the 
Daityas; Kadrii, Vinata and Tanu; llohini, wife of Candra; Sanjna, wife of 
Siirya; Satarupa, wife of Manu; Saci, wife of Indra; Tara, wife of Brhaspati; 
Arundhati, wife of Vasi^tha; Ahalya, wife of Gautama ; Anasnya, wife of 
Atri; Devahiiti,wifeof Kardama; Prasuti, wifeof Daksa; Menaka, mind-bom 
daughter of the Pitrs and mother of Ambika ; Lopamudra; KuntI, wife of 
Kubera; VaruMani, Vindhyavali, wife of Bali; Damayanti, Yasddil, Devaki, 
Gandhari, Draupadi, Saibya, Satyavatf, Sadhvi, wife of Vrsabhanu; 
Kulodvaha, mother of Radha; Mandodari, Kausalya, Subhadra, Kauravi, 
RevatT, Satyabhama, Kalindi, Laksmanu,Jambavati, Niignajiti, Mitravinda, 
Rukminf, Sita, Kali; Yojauagandha, mother of Vyasa; Ufa, wife of 
Bana; Citralekha, friend of Ufa; PrabhavaU, Bhanumatl; Renuka, 
mother of Bhf gu; Rohitii, mother of Balarama; Ekananda or Durga, sister 
of Krfaa, etc. 

See ibideniy si. 137a and 158a : 

137a. Ya yalca gramadevyah syuh tab sarvab prakfteb kalab, and 
168a. Piljita gramadevyasca gramc ca uagarc muue. 
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representatives of the Female Energy or Sakti, the Divine 
Mother or Amma of the non-Aryan population of India^ 
this may appear at first singular. However, the fact of 
their being mentioned at all in Sanskrit Puraijas is a strong 
evidence of the honoured position they occupied among the 
people, a position so important that it could not be ignored 
by the Brahmans, who found it even to their spiritual and 
worldly advantage to include in their Pantheon not only 
the principle they represent, but also occasionally these, 
in their opinion, lower deities. 

Having thus tried to show the non-Aryan origin of 
Siva as BhQtesa and Girisa, or Lord of Ghosts and of 
Mountains, and the identity of the worship of Devi and 
Sakti with the aboriginal Amma-culi, 1 shall now discuss 
the subject of the non-Aryan deities, as represented by 
the Gramadevatas and Aiyanar. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

On Ordmadevatasy Aiyanar and 
General Remarks. 

The Gramadevata represents the principal national deity 
of the non-Ary an population of India.^ ^ With this female 
deity is intimately connected the well-known Aiyanar or 


* 3 * The Agamasmrtish'a contains a sluka which assigns the Gramadeva* 
tas to the S ildras: 

Brahmananam Sivo devah, Ksatrijapam tii Madhavah. 

VaiSyanam tu bhaved Brahma, l^ndranam Gramadevatat- 
Siva is the god of the Brahmans, Madhava of the Kaatriyas, Brahman 
of the Vailyasj and the Gramadevatas of the Sddras. The commentator 
explains this as follows : Siva as the fire and the Veda, Madhava as 
religion and sacrifice, Brahman representing the Brahmans, and the Grd- 
madevatas as described by Paralara are respectively revered by the four 
castes (Sivo^gnir vedasca, Madhavo dharmo yajftasca, Brahma tu Brah« 
mana eva, Graraadevatah Parasardktas caturvarnyena yathakramam 
nrcyante). 
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SUsta, the chief of the ghosts and evil spirits. As he 
prevents these demons or Bhotas from doing harm to men, 
he acts like a Bhotesa, Bhotaraja or BhQfcanatha, in the same 
manner as does Siva, with whom he is as such identical. 
The Gramadevatas are revered throughout the length and 
breadth of India, not only by the rudest aborigines, 
bub also by the highest castes. There exists no hamlet, 
village, or town which does not possess a shrine dedicated 
to a Gramadevata, that she may by her power preserve 
her devotees from diseases, plagues, and other calamities. 
I have previously drawn attention to the fact, that the 
Pariahs, the despised representatives of the oldest Gauda- 
Dravidian stock in India, are often connected with the 
proudest Brahmanic temples sacred to Siva and Vision. The 
privileges these outcasts still enjoy seem to prove that 
they possessed originally proprietary rights over these sites, 
which perhaps even belonged to Pariah idols before the 
lands were taken from them and devoted to rival deities.^ ^ 
Neither can it be denied that the worship of the aborigines 
has secured access into Brahmanism, with the result that 
not only did the Ksetradevatas enter into the Brahmanic 
liturgy, but also that superstitious Brahmans still sacrifice 
at the shrines of the popular deities of the lower orders. 

The word Oramadevata signifies deity of the village or 
town, and as India contains a large number of such 
villages and towns, there exists also an immense multitude 
of these deities, which vary in name and appearance, and 
whose legendary history depends on the special locality 
over which they preside. In consequence it is contended 
that the GrAmadevatas owe their existence to the influence 
of time and actious, that they are framed according to 
judgment and are revered in the various districts under 


*'* * ® Sdsta and Sasf r are the two Sanskrit forms of tliis name of Aiyanur. 
About the Pariahs see above, pp. 50—56. 
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their special vernacular names.^ss Nevertheless, however 
much the several tutelar deities may seem to differ outwardly, 
they are in reality all alike, in so far as they must be con¬ 
sidered as the manifestation of the Gauda-Dravidian belief 
in the power of the Female Energy, represented by the 
productivity of the Earth. To this worship of the Mother 
Earth must be ascribed all the shrines that are dedicated 
to her local representatives. The original object of this 
veneration was probably a rude shapeless stone growing 
out of the earth and not fixed there by the hands of men ; 
with preference a stone which in its outward appearance 
resembled a human head, such as we find still frequently 
worshipped in the northern Telugu country, and which is 
generally found on the outskirts of villages. Special 
images came afterwards into use, in order to distinguish the 
several divinities which were adored by the people. That 
all these various local deities represent one and the same 
principle, becomes apparent from the fact, that one and the 
same name Amma^ mother, is given to each singly, person¬ 
ating, as it were, the supreme power of Nature {prakrti) or 
of Energy {sakti). The identity of the word Amma with 
Umd in Sanskrit has been proved above. * ^ ^ 

The Gauda-Dravidians revered the Earth as the power¬ 
ful being, on which all that is or lives in or on it depends, 
and which in consequence exercises an unlimited influence 
for good or evil over all earthly creatures and objects. I’he 
Earth was to be propitiated by valuable sacrifices in order 
to yield the necessities of life, and nothing was deemed too 
precious that could gain her favour. In consequence not 
only offerings of grain, honey and flowers were made to 
her, but also cocks, goats, pigs, buffaloes and even men 

* ^ * See Deviyamala : 

Kalakannavasajjatat kalpita buddhiyogaiat 

BvadeSabhafatiSlTTiadyair arcyaute gramadevatal?. 

Seep. 421. 
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were immolated at her shrine. The Meriahs^ whom the 
Khonds sacrificed until lately to the great goddess of the 
Earth, are an example of the prevalence of such human 
sacrifices. ^ ® ® In fact the native mind is still so familiar with 
the idea of immolating human beings that a human head, or 
as its substitute a* cocoanut, is required for the decoration of 
the shed (mantapa) in which the Gramadevatais placed.*®® 
The Todas in the Nilagiris offer to this day milk and blood 
sacrifices to the Mother Earth. The former are intended to 
obtain from her good grass and good buff aloe-milk, and at the 
New-year milk is for this purpose poured on the ground. 
The bloody sacrifice takes place at the dry Kedu, when 
buffaloes are killed and their blood is spilt to satisfy the 
goddess, who will reward her adherents with a rich harvest. 
The buffaloes take now the place of human beings, but the 
tradition still survives among the Todas that in former 
times they sacrificed men to the Bhumidevi, though they 
have managed to keep it secret. With respect to the 
Todas, whose real name is, as I have proved, Kodas, and 
who belong to the Gaudian Khonds, this information is 
very important, as it settles for good all doubts as to their 
nationality, for the worship of the Earth and of the Gr&ma- 
devatas proves them to be Gauda-Dravidians.* ® ^ 

The aborigines of this country seem likewise to have 
revered, and some mountain-tribes who have not come into 
contact with Brahmans or other civilised Hindus do still 
revere, an invisible Supreme Spirit, of whom they form no 
special image, but whom they generally adore in the 


»»» See pp. 163, 164. 

See Oramadcvatapratistha: “ nianaviyena sirasB tatpratinidhiu 
nSrikelaphalona.. alaiikrte niontapp,” compare p. 461, note 247. 

See above, pp. 190—192. I obtained the information about the 
original object of the Kedu, fho fuueinl ceremony serving as a pretext for 
the barbarous massacre of cattle, from respectable Todas of five different 
Mands. 
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shape of a stone. An instance of this worship is Gurun&- 
tha.^®® It is incorrect to connect this stone-worship with 
the Lihga-worship, with which it has nothing in common. 

This Supreme Spirit who protects men in their trouble 
and guards them from evil spirits is adored as the kind 
father Ayya, and is known in South-India as Aiyanar. 
Mother Earth and the Great Father, as represented by the 
Gramadevata and Aiyanar, are the central figures of the 
Gauda-Dravidian pantheon. Both have fallen from their 
throne, and lead a degraded existence. Just as the Vedic 
deities became Asuras in the Brahmanic creed, and the gods 
and goddesses of the Edda were transformed into Devils 
and Witches, so also do the Grarnadevatas and Aiyanar 
occupy the position of fallen angels. They differ, however, 
from other fallen angels, in that their influence is not malig¬ 
nant. Their real object is to protect human beings from all 
kinds of calamities, and especially from the mischievous 
machinations of the evil Spirits, with whom the Universe is 
peopled according to th e opinion of the Aborigines. And here 
it is worth mentioning that in spite of the Gauda-Dravidian 
populace occupying an inferior and dependent position, it 
has exercised a considerable influence on the Brahmanic 
element. It has forced its way gradually into the very 
heart of the Aryan worship, which eventu^yuaerwent 


gamatiug with its system disap- 

-balled s: 

rillaga-goadosaa., »ad defeading their ^ 

atateLtt, that etet, act of a Brshmaa » ooanected « 


§»§ gee p. 200. 
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Brahman^ and that in consequence he can not do wrong 
whatever he may do.^ ^ ® 

If, however, the pure Vedic doctrine has been altered 
by the influx of non-Aryan tenets, so also have the latter 
undergone a change by coming in contact with Aryan 
ideas, and not only have males intruded into the once ex¬ 
clusively female circle of Gramadevatas, but also a motley of 
queer figures have crept in, forming indeed a very strange 
gathering. The Oramadevatapratisf/ia mentions as Gra- 
madevatas the skull of Brahman, the head of Visnu, the 
skull of Benuka, the figure of Draupadi, the body of Sltil, 
the harassing followers of Siva (the Framathas), the attend¬ 
ants of Visnu (Parisadas), demons, Yoginis, various kinds 
of Saktis made of wood, stone and clay; persons who were 
unsuccessful in their devotional practice, Sunassepha, Tri- 
sanku, Gha0tkaca^ and others ; DevakFs daughter, multi¬ 
form Durgas and Saktis; PQtana and others who kill chil¬ 
dren ; BhQtas, Pretas, and Pisacas ; Kusmanda, Sakini, Daki- 
ni, Vetalas and others, Yaksas, Kiratadevi, Sabari, Rudra, 
100 krores of forms of Rudra; Matangl, Syamala, unclean 
Ganapati, unclean Candah, the goddess of the liquor pot 
(Surabhaodesvari), Mohini, Raksasi, Tripura, Lafikhini, 
Saubhadevf, Samudrika, Vaiiadurga, Jaladurga, Agnidurga, 
suicides, culprits, faithful wives, the Goddesses of matter, 
Goddesses of qualities and Goddesses of deeds, etc.^^'^ 


See Deviyamala : “ Tilsam aroanam ca brahmana api sarasantityeke. 
Sarvaxn khalvidam brahma tajjalaniti santa iipasItetyadi srutiTacanair 
brahmanasya sarvani bralimainayam bliavatiti iiirdustani. Etad vai kami- 
nam uktam apakaminam ua kiucana.” (Some Brahmaus also revere them 
(ihegramadevatas).Tho whole world jls Brahman, who creates, destroys and 
protects. One should, free from passion, meditate on him, this is a Vodio 
precept. Everything connected with a Brahman is identifled with Brah¬ 
man, and in consequence there is no fault in it. So say those Brahmans 
who desire something, but not those who do not desire.) 

See Qramadevataprati^thn : Tatra (ayatane) dovata Brahmanah 
kapalam Vi^noisiro Beimkamastakam Draupadimurtis Sitatanu^ Prama- 
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The Hindu exoterics, especially those who belong to the 
modern schools, have their peculiar ideas about the con- 

thah saiva Vaisnavah parisada graha yoginyah saktayo nJlnavidha daru- 
fiilamrnmaya jata bhra^ta ye ca yagato na aiddhim gatSh Sunasfiophas 
Trisankur Ghatotkacacaa ifcyadya Bevakigarbhotthii bahunipini DurgS ca 
Saktih Pntanadya balaghatinyo Bhiitaprefcapiaacjiscji Knaman(^la Sakini 
Dakin! Vetaladya Yaksah Kiratadevi Sabari, Eudrasca Satakotirapani 
Baudrani Matangi Syamaldoohistaganapatir Uochi§tacandali Surabhan- 
^eSvarl Mohim Rakaasi Tripara Lankhini Saubhadev! Samndrika Vana- 
darga Jaladarga Agnidurga atmahantarah siksitah pativratasca dravy- 
adevyo guuadevyah kriyadevya ityadyii gramadevatiis samavayena 
pujyante. 

According to Bopadeva the following are the Gramadevatas : 

1. Siva^aktih Suvariiamba Hanuman Fatal! tathfi 
Durviisaputr! MuktanibS RaiMukascsinimil tathii. 

2. Viramba Marika^Gan ga Phalagauri ca Nagnika 
Arkika VirabhadraSca Viras Svapatir eva ca. 

3. Bhillah Kiratah Siddhasca Draupad! cngrajil tathii 
Sarvambii caryanathasca Bhavan! Siddhapilrnsah. 

4. Eaudri Eudra Mahara?tri Manikii Eudrasaiighikti 
Miikamba Vallavas sarv-e kranabhaktiisca Ysulaviih. 

5. Laksmis Tara Brahniaraksas Trnamba Phullalocana 
Dharma ISo GuruBcaiva Sarabhal) Khadgaravapab. 

6. SaTigames! Mahadovi Eudrani Candikesvarah 
Vinayakascaikamata cintycsi Varana tathii. 

7. Valmikini ca Bheruwda Durgamba cargalanibikfi 
Jyotir Mahesd Ydg!ca Ydgin! Bagalii tathn, 

8. Sukahasta ^iiikhaliktl Mayiir! Sinihavahan! 

Varuni Sa?kuli Kityii KaksasI Candraaekharu. 

9. Nirgiindikarkavrksastha Prastha Faryankavasini 
Afijana Bhil^ca Niryasas TatakrAydsadhIsvari. 

10. Vyaghresi ca Dhannskdlis Tulakdiis tatheiidira 
Upala Nagarilpa ca Ja<I Sasta ca Bhairavah. 

11. Esyasrngd Jamadagnyah ParsadaA Sakunas Sami 
prsadvan Kftanatha ca Mahilmani^a ca Kundika. 

12. Srenikfi canikhela ca Kilimandaica Vinayakah 
Masdrikahiphena ca Talas! Pasuvatsapa. 

13. Eetassira Hahdvi^auti Kahcyam siddhena piljital.i 
Pratitikas TamalaAca Gahgabhrcca Dukdlika. 

14. NilaAca Mihirasvam! Sphdtamba ca MuniAvarah 
Calin! Siirpika caiva Grahayiithapayuthapa. 

15. Dakin! Yaksariipa ca Markatolukhalatmika 
Hayyahgavma Musal! Knmari BaMarnpiui. 

16. Jalamnrtiscagtiimnrtis CakravatadrinSyika 
Lahkini Putanetyadyah pujyante gramadevatah. 
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nexion of the Gramadevata and the Earth. They uphold 
that the Lord Isvara, beyond whom they admit the exist¬ 
ence of the highest unmanifested Spirit, the Parabrahman, 
has seven forms or aspects, which manifest themselves in 
seven planes. The highest aspect of Isvara is exhibited in 
the Rgveda, another in Buddha, the seventh appears in 
the Gramadevata on the surface of the Earth. In each 
sphere the leading spirit is attended by hosts of subservi¬ 
ent gods and ghosts, differing from each other according 
to the condition of these planes, which, though differing in 
elevation, stand to each other in a co-ordinate position. On 
a. level with the Grarnadevatas are elsewhere the so-called 
fairies and gnomes. These spirits can be easily evoked, 
and are therefore objects of popular worship. In their 
lower types they often display a cruel disposition and 
delight in bloody sacrifices, but their ruder constitution 
does not necessarily indicate a bad disposition. 

On the Grarnadevatas» 

The Gramadevata is the personation of the Female 
Energy as represented by Mother Earth, and as such the 
principal deity of the Turanian race. As the Gramadevata 
is the tutelary deity of every place in India, it is impossi¬ 
ble to give a complete list of them, nor is it even necessary 
to do so, considering that, though differing in name, quali¬ 
fications and other points, they are by their nature identi¬ 
cal with each other, as representatives of one and the same 
power, i.e., of Sakti.^ ^ ^ Some Grarnadevatas are connected 
only with their special locality, while others, as Kali and 
Mariyamma, though retaining their local supremacy, in 
consequence of the peculiar powers they possess, are 
encountered all over the country. As their name Amina or 

* *' This idea is also expressed in the Drviynmnla in the i^loka: 

Indranipramukha devyas sarvadeviimiasambhavah. 

Saktayas tatrn piijyante nanariipiih kalau yugo. 
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Amha, mother, implies, they are, wherever they reside, 
revered as the protecting mothers. They are not identical 
with the Mataras of later Sanskrit mythology, though there 
exists without doubt a connexion between them, and it is 
probable that the conception of the Mataras is due to 
Gauda-Dravidian influence- For a closer inquiry into this 
subject discloses the fact, that Aryan legends have been 
thus inseparably blended with non-Aryan, so that it is 
often diflicult to keep the two currents asunder, and to dis¬ 
cover the original source. 

That the worship of the Gramadevatas is very popular, is 
not only proved by the great number of their shrines, but 
also by the fact, that though their most faithful devotees 
form on the whole the poorest class of the population, their 
temples are often endowed with sufiicient land to cover the 
expenses incurred for their maintenance. Every villager, 
man or woman, takes a personal interest in his Gramade- 
vata, her temple is daily visited, and the shady tree on its 
premises forms the favorite meeting place of the commu¬ 
nity. 

The temple of the Gramadevata stands either within or 
outside the village. Vaisnava people worship the goddess 
in the centre of the hamlet, Saktas do so outside it, Kapa- 
likas on the burning ground, Gaijiapatas at the house-door 
or at the house-pillar, and others with the exception of 
the merchants revere her in the bazaar-street. All, how¬ 
ever, can adore her near a waterside, in a forest, or in 
stone-, wooden-, or clay-temples.^According to the 
Smrtipurdnasamuccaya, Gramadevatas are found in the 


See Devtydmala: Gramiuo gramaraksarthi pfijayed gramadevata^. 

Qgq Qrdmadevatdpratifthd: “Atha gramina]^ sve^am samastikse* 
maya svasthaniyc gramad bahir va gramafiaktim pratifthapya pujaycyub, 
Vaisnava gramamadhyc Sakta bahib Kapalikas §ma6ane Ganapatadvaradese 
Btambhadese va anyo tvantara vapija^i paiiyavithyam sarve jalanikate 
vane ?a paBawadarumfflmayayatane^varcayoyuh. 
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hamlets of low-caste people, in the abodes of savages and in 
the villages of peasants, in the tents of the Abhiras, in the 
station of banters, in the flocks of outcasts and in 
bazaars, among the Sodras and cultivators, in capitals, 
towns, villages and sub-villages, in carpenters^ shops, on 
the roads, in the houses of village servants, in the abodes 
of vilbmas, as well as in the huts of Pulkasas and in the 
houses of weavers.^ 

l^he idol is almost daily decorated with saffron powder and 
red kuhkuma, and what remains of it, after the idol has 
been ornamented, is distributed among those present. The 
sacrificer (who is generally called Pujari, or Bhopi in the 
North, or Viravesin when possessed of the demon), and 
even the members of his family are supposed to be in 
possession of powerful charms, capable of bewitching, as 
well as of driving away evil spirits. The chucklers also 
often claim to have an exclusive knowledge of such spells. 
The Gramadevata is as much a living part and parcel of 
the village, as are the Karnam, Talaiyari, Tbti and other 
village officials. These deities are, as I have already point¬ 
ed out, the tutelary gods, and each villager expects his own 
divinity to preserve his village from evil spirits. They, it 
is believed, try to injure the crops as well as men and 
beasts, and to harm the village community in various other 
ways. The goddess is therefore venerated like a benevo¬ 
lent mother. If a villager is affected with any illness, her 
assistance is invoked, her favour is entreated by all kinds 


2 * * See 8mrti;purd^a8amuccaya: 

1. Fallipakkanakhetanam abhirasibirasya oa 
Kir&tapallikayasca pngasreiiiyanikpatbam. 

2. Siidranam karsakaaam ca oagaryab pattanasya ca 
gramasya oopagramasya tvastravasasya paddhatch. 

3. Gramacanfjalavatyasca vilomavilsakasya ca 
Tatha pulkasavriiyasca kuvindavasakapiya ca. 

4. Devyo yiis c&bhimaninyab kathyantc gramadevatah. 
Vilbmas are the Bumo as pratilomas. 
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of sacrifices, and additional votive promises are made, 
should such offerings prove successful. If the patient re¬ 
covers, his recovery is ascribed to the power and benevolence 
of the GrRmadevata, and to the influence and efficiency of 
the Pojari. The promised vow is religiously kept, whether 
it takes the shape of a present, ns a bell or a silver figure 
of the goddess, or of an act to be performed by the re¬ 
covered patient, to walk round the idol in a dress of 
margosa leaves. 

At the worship of the Gramadevata are used the leaves, 
flowers, resin and milky juice of the holy and of the rod 
Oleander, of the white Calatropis gigantea, of the black 
Datura, the China rose, the Nimb tree, Euphorbia anti quo¬ 
rum and of other plants. When an animal, a black goat, 
or any other goat or a buffaloe, is to be sacrificed, the Pojari 
walks from the right side round the firepit, binds the beast 
on the flagstaff to the east of the temple, and the sacrificer 
possessed of the demon (vwavHin), after pouring saffron 
water on the victim, waits until it indicates the consent of 
the deity by shaking its body and then kills it with a sword^ 
with one stroke, otherwise it is regarded as unpropitious. 
This done, he cuts off its foot, and places it into its mouth. 
On its head is arranged an oil lamp, which is lighted with 
a new cloth wick. The Pariahs dance and play on musical 
instruments in honor of the Gramadevata, while the more 
respectable and high-caste villagers who attend the festival, 
place the prasada, i.e., flowers) leaves, flour, etc., on their 
heads.^^^ 

Oblations consisting of liquor, meat, grain and lights are 

See Grdmadevataprati^tha: DevakaraviraraktakaraviraByetarkanf* 
lonmattajapapicumandasnahyadipatrapuspaniryasak^iradyair arcayitvag- 
nikun^asya pradaksinyena pracyam agarasya dhvajastambhe pafium san- 
nahya kj'snaohagam bastam mahisam va viraveSi khadgeDotkxtya tasya 
padam tanmnkhc sankilya tacchirasi devatabhimukham tailaSaravam 
niksipya niitanavasasa dfpam prajvalya vadyaghosona mahanfttona can^aia 
devim etuyanti gramina anye ca darsanaprasadamatram iSirasa yahanti. 
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presented to the deities, and special festivals celebrated 
in their honor. ^ ^ ^ The sacrificer begins with placing the 
figure of the devata in the Maijlapa. This is decorated with 
flesh, palm-toddy, honey, liquor, ghee and milk, with a 
human scull or with a cocoanut as its substitute, and with 
cocks and other beasts as substitutes for living animals. 
The idol is then adorned and propitiated with rice mixed 
with blood, and other gifts. Some devotees cut off their 
limbs and present them to the idol.^ ^ 

In the Telngu country this Vtravesin is called Poturaja, 
who occupies in the household of Ellamma the post of a 
herald. His services are, however, not monopolised by this 
goddess. This name is derived from putu, a male animal, 
especially a male buffaloe {mahisa), and Poturaju or Potaraju 
is in Kanarese called Potappa or Konamya.^^^ He is con¬ 
sidered to be the son of a Pariah, and in consequence called 
CandalaptUra, and, as P'utula raju, is the king of buffaloes. 
He is personated by a Madiga who kills the sacrificial goat, 
by strangling it with his teeth and tearing open its throat. 
It may be here remembered with respect to the buffaloe 
that this animal servos as the vehicle of Yama. 

Bloody sacrifices are required at most feasts, and every 
marriage or other important event is commenced with the 
immolation of fowls or sheep. 

A general subscription is raised in a village every year 
or two in order to arrange for a festival or yatrd for pro¬ 
pitiating the goddess. A suitably decorated pot is for this 
purpose carried round the village, as a rule by the Pojari, 

See ibidem: SidhumarnsabalibhilTi dipair utsavaisca . . arcyate. 

Beo ibidem : Pratiathayam adau diksitah pisitonaparisrutaca mad- 
huna madyoiia ghrtena ksireiaa ca miinavlyeua sirasa tatpratiuidhiua 
uSrikelapliairna pranipratinidhibhih kukkutadibhir alaiikrte mantape 
pratimam alaiikrtya Idhifcannadibalibhir aradbya kecid upaaaknh svasvan* 
gani ohittva prayacohanti. Natrodbandlianani, uainam apakurvanti sabaso 
va etad virawam kalau pratyaksibbavati phalam pratyaksibbavati pbalam, 
etad eva kalau Sddranam ucitam ityaba bhagavan paraSarab. 

**• See above, pp. 97, 469. 
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and every cottager contributes his share in kind or in coin. 
A great heap of cooked rice, afterwards distributed espe¬ 
cially among the village servants, is placed before the god¬ 
dess ; and the beasts are slaughtered before her image. A 
Vettiyanor Talaiyari carrying a pot full of rice deeply satu¬ 
rated with blood goes every day, generally about midnight, 
so long as the feast lasts, along the backyards of the houses 
of the village, and throws a handful of this rice in the four 
corners of every street, in such a manner that he may not 
be seen by any person ; for whoever sees him is sure to be 
afl9.icted by the devils, whose favours are to be gained by 
the offerings contained in this pot. This is done to secure 
the village against attacks of evil spirits. At the end of the 
festival the pot is taken to a particular spot on the boundary 
line of the village, where the offerings are thrown up in the 
air to be received by the devils, and after this ceremony, the 
pot is broken on the same spot. This pot is known in Tamil 
as the Ellai-cattif boundary pot. Moreover, on the last day of 
the festival the metal image of the goddess is carried round 
the outskirts of seven neighbouring villages, in order that 
the Gramadevatas of those villages be kept from visiting 
and molesting the place. If the Gramadevata is propitiated, 
the village will be free from small-pox, cattle-disease, famine 
and tree-disease, fire will not burn down the houses, nor 
will the river overflow its banks, nobody will die a sudden 
death, nor will poisonous snakes, scorpions and other obnox¬ 
ious animals do harm, nor will animals with claws or fangs, 
nor worms, bears, tigers or lions do injury : general security 
prevails in the country, and the people are prosperous.^^® 


• ♦ ® See Qramadevatapratistha: Frasauna yada gramadevata tasmin mari- 
kardgapadurogadurbhik^avrksarogadayah samyanti, nagnir gehani prada- 
henna nadijalam aplavayet, amrtyur na$ayati naiva, sarpavrscikadayo vi^a- 
virya na badhante, nakhino damsffi^i^^caranyakah kitabhalliikavya- 
ghraaimhadayo na hirhsanti, ydgaksemali kalpate rastre ca prajakseind 
bbavatiti vijnarrate. 
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If in spite of all precautions, an evil-disposed spirit 
should nevertheless haunt the village, so that the crops 
are destroyed by blight, or fires burn down the houses, or 
epidemics rage and decimate the population, the favour 
of that spirit must be secured, and his anger appeased by a 
great expiatory feast during which an immense number of 
animals are killed. At this celebration the entire popu¬ 
lation congregates outside the village, and a pot {karaJcam) 
representing the enraged deity is with great honor carried 
into the centre of the village, and there deposited. After 
a lapse of three days it is with like ceremonies carried back 
to the borders of the village. Fresh sacrifices are then 
offered, and, when the above mentioned pot has been there 
broken to pieces, the spell is pronounced to bo removed 
from the afflicted village.^ 

As a proof of the former supremacy of the Gramadeva- 
tas among the deities of this country, should be quoted 
the generally accepted tradition that they once enjoyed 
the highest bliss, but incurred by their pride the curse of 
the Supreme Spirit, who condemned them to roam over 
the world and to protect there mankind from the machina¬ 
tions of the demons, who were subjected to their sway. 
Out of gratitude for this protection, men established yearly 
festivals to every one of them. At the end of the world 
they will, however, be freed from the curse, and regain 
their former pre-eminence.^®^ 

What the GrRmadevata is to the village, the Kuladevatd is 
to the family. This deity is likewise of Gauda-Dravidian 
origin, though now largely worshipped by Brahmans, 
especially in the Maratha country, but also elsewhere, e.^.. 


Inspector-General of Police, Colonel PortcoiiSi lias kindly placed at 
my disposal a Memo on the Village-goddess in India^ and I am indebted to 
it for some valuable information which it contained. 

8 61 This opinion is expressed in a letter written by a Native of India 
to the Rev, B, Ziegenhalg on pp. 146, 147. 
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in Mysore, where the Brahmans of Bettadapuram revere 
Afigaramma as their Kuladevata. In fact, if anybody 
sees her or any other Gramadevata with his own eyes, he 
must devote himself and his whole family to the service of 
that deity who henceforth becomes the family deity or 
Kuladevata. 

Connected with the worship of the Kuladevata is that 
of the Istadevatdy the chosen or tutelary deity of the 
house. Among the Brahmans the Istadevata is that god 
of the Paflcayatana,^ ® ^ which is placed in the centre. The 
Pahcayatana itself is restricted to the higher castes, but 
even the lowest orders worship household gods represented 
by very small figures of the Gramadevatas, made either 
of stone or of wood. 

I shall now give some particulars about a few of the 
more important village deities, beginning with those whose 
worship, in consequence of their wider sphere of influence, 
is spread over larger areas, and who have been more spe¬ 
cially distinguished by the name of the nine Saktis or 
Navasaktis. These are Bllamma, Mariyamma, Ahkalamma, 
Pidari, Bhadrakali, Durga, Camunda, and POri^a (Puranai) 
and Puskala (Putkalai), the two wives of Aiyanar. Some of 
these names are Sanskrit or partly Sanskrit, replacing per¬ 
haps other older names of purely Gauda-Dravidian origin. 

1. Ellamma. 

Ellamma, Ellammai, or Ellamiittammai, from ella all, and 
amma mother, the mother of all, in Sanskrit called 8ar~ 
vdmbd (under which name she is, e.gf., worshipped at Basapat- 
tanam), is, especially in the Telugu country, revered as the 
Adisakti. All castes from the Brahmans downwards adore 
this Gramadgvata. She, so the legend says, has neither father, 


See a&ove, p. 889. 
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mother, nor husband, and was born from out of the earth. 
The Malas, who claim to be descended from the sage Adijam- 
buvu, contend that Ellamma was created by his mantras, and 
that she attained her maturity nine hours after her birth, 
looking like a girl of twelve years. She then went to Adi- 
jambuvu desiring him to be her husband, but he refused, 
giving her, however, a Sanjiva root with the instruction to 
plant it on the Matangagiri, and to present there offerings 
to him. This done, ho predicted that a cock would in time 
arise from the root of the plant, Ellamma become a hen 
and lay three eggs. One of these eggs would fall into 
the Nagaloka and give birth to Adisesa, another would 
turn bad and, falling into the city of the king Bali, would 
become a BrahmaraksasT, but on the third Ellamma would 
sit, and Brahman, Visiiu and Siva would be born from it. 
After the creation of these three gods Ellamma would 
again become a woman.And as he had prophesied, 
so it happened. 

I owo this story to the Rev. W.Hoioard Cainphellf m.a., of the L.M.S., 
who has writton to me as follows about Ellamma; “ Ellamma is the Adisakti, 
without father or mother or husband, born out of tlie earth, a virgin. 
Before her was Adijambuvu, a great muni, who was born six months before 
the Kaliyugam. (The Madigas claim to be his descendants.) He by his 
mantras caused Ellamma to bo born out of the earth. Nine hours after she 
was born, she attained to maturity and was like a twelve years* old girl. 
Putting on grand clothes and gold ornaments she went to Adijambuvuand 
greeted him *Trimitramaiigalam(|^^(^5o^^‘ e;J6w, author of the Sbastras 
who made Ganga speak and helped Rama in the Kritayugam), O grand¬ 
father.’ He looked at her and said ‘ What is it, o Adisakti ? ’ She repbed 
* I have searched all hills and plains and secret places and have found no 
husband who will satisfy my youthful desires.’ He said ‘ No gods are 
yet born with tho Kaliyugam, so there is. none to satisfy your desire.’ She 
replied ‘ I have come to have intercourse with you.’ * That,’ ho said, 
‘ cannot be.* ‘ Who then is there * she asked, ‘ to satisfy my desires ? * 
He replied ' I give you a Sanjiva root, take it to Matangagiri hill, plant it 
there, and with offerings worship mo. From this root will spring up a cock, 
and on its appearanco you will become a hen. You will lay three eggs. 
Of these one will fall down into the Nagalokam, and from it will come forth 
Adisheshan. One will go bad, and will fall into BalimaharSja’s city. The 
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According to another legend, especially current in the 
Tamil country, Ellamma was the revived Renuka, who had 
originally been the chaste wife of Jamadagni, and the mother 
of his five sons. One day she saw Citraratha, king of 
Mrttikavati, sport with his queen, and became jealous of 
their happiness. Her husband perceived that Renuka had 
lost her chastity, and ordered his sons to kill her. The elder 
four refused to do so, but the youngest, Parasurama, con¬ 
sented. Renuka, on hearing of this, fled for protection to a 
neighbouring village inhabited by Pariahs. Her son pursued 
and found her there, and after killing all the Pariahs, cut 
off the head of his mother, which he brought to his 
father. Jamadagni, as recompense for such obedience, 
granted his son the favour of asking a boon, who thereupon 
requested his father to allow him to restore his mother 
to life. Jamadagni consented, and Parasurama went 
with the head of his mother to the place where he had killed 


Brahmarakshasi will be born from it. On one you will sit, and from it 
Brahma, Vishnu and Sira will come forth. On their birth, you will again 
become a woman.’ It happened as the sage said, and on becoming a 
woman, Ellamma turning to the Trimurtulu asked thorn to satisfy her desire. 
They replied * Mother we came from your womb, how can we do this ? * 
She answered * I am not your mother, but only your grandmother, as you 
were born from an egg, so you need not hesitate.’ They fled from her in 
fear from place to place, and at length rushed into the presence of Adijam- 
buvu to tell him, who they were, and why they had fled from the Adisakti. 
He turned to Siva and said ‘ It is you she seeks and not the others. 
When she presses you to comply with her wishes promise to do so on 
the condition that she gives you her third eye. She will agree to give you 
her eye, and with it I shall take away her strength, so that her robe will 
become a burden to her.’ Siva did according to these directions, and the 
Adiksakti’s strength and vigour disappeared. He asked if she still wished 
him to comply with her request, and she replied that her robe had become 
a burden to her. The Trimurtulu left her, and after receiving instruc¬ 
tion from Adijambuvu, she returned to Matangagiri hill. Nine hours later 
tho Kaliyuga began and the people came in multitudes to worship her. 

Some other stories about her are besides in tho mouths of the people.’’ 
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his mother. He put her head on the trunk of one of the 
beheaded women, and thus revived it, but ho mistook the 
corpse of a Pariah woman for that of his mother, and the 
head of Repuka was in this manner put on a wrong body. 
This is the popular tale about the origin of Ellamma. 

Another legend contends that Parasurama put by mistake 
the head of a Pariah woman on the body of Renuka, and that 
inconsequence Jamadagni did not recognize as his wife the 
thus revived person, who was allowed to be worshipped by 
the Pariahs, while Renuka^s head was called Ammachar. In 
the Tulu country, Kali goes by the name of Ellamma, and it 
is a peculiar coincidence that Parasurama is in most Kali 
temples worshipped in a special shrine. There existed 
therefore an old tradition which associated this fierce enemy 
of the Ksatriyas with the aborigines of India; but it is as yet 
unsafe to propose an explanation of the legend which ought, 
however, to be remembered and not overlooked. 


Sec Dr. Wilhelm Germann’s edition of tho Qcnealogie chi' MalaharU 
schen Qotter von Uartholomajus Ziegenbalg, pp. 157—169. 

Tho following different version of tho story of Ri nuka was given to me 
by a Native as follows : “ Keuuka, the mother of Parasurama, was by virtue 
of her chastity in the habit of making a vessel of sands and of bringing 
water from a river in such a vessel. One day, as usual, she went to the river, 
and when bathing she saw in the water the shadow of a Gandharva passing 
in tho sky. Perceiving the shadow to be beautiful, she thought in her 
heart that tho real Gandharva must be extremely beautiful. From that 
instant her virtue left her, and she was unable to weave a vessel out of 
sands. (According to the story related by Ziegenbalg she could through her 
chastity draw the water out of tho Kaveri in the form of balls and roll 
them to her husband, who performed his sacrifices with this water.) She 
returned home in sorrow. Her husband knew it all, and asked his sons to 
slay Renuka. Tho youngest, Parasurama, consented and pursued her into 
the quarter where Chandalas lived and slow her there. Then leaving the 
corpse on the ground, Parasurama went to Jamadagni, related that he 
had carried out tho sage’s orders, and asked a boon that Renuka may be 
brought back to life. Jamadagni gave some sanctified water which had tho 
power to revive dead bodies. Before Parasurama went to the Chandalas* 
quarter, some Chandalas removed Renuka’s head and left a Chandala 
woman’s head near the trunk of Renuka. Parasurama taking this head and 
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Ellamma is represented in a sitting posture with reddish 
skin and very fiery face. She wears on her head a crown 
with serpents lying over it; for the natives declare, that 
many serpents dwell in her pagodas, and that people who 
see serpents, invoke her aid, drive them away so that they 
do no harm. She wears on her forehead three white lines 
of cowdung-ashes, but is otherwise adorned like the other 
goddesses. Sho has four hands. In her raised right hand 
she carries a drum (dawiarit)round which a serpent is entwin¬ 
ed, and in the other a trident; in her uplifted left hand she 
carries a noose, and in her bent left hand the skull of the 
torn-ofE head of Brahman. This skull is said to attract all 
the blood of men and beasts that is shed in the world, 
and yet cannot get full. As much blood is spilt at the 
sacrifices of the Graniadevatas, they generally carry in their 
hands the skull of Brahman. A metal imago of Ellamma 
stands in her pagodas and is carried about at the festivals. 
The principal image before which sacrifices are made in 
the shrines, is hewn out of stone, and fashioned in such 
a manner, that only the head above is visible, while the 
body stands concealed in the earth, in commemoration of the 
fact that only her head was revived and placed on the trunk 
of another woman.^ ^ I have referred already to the stone 
images of the Griimadevatas which are shaped like a head, 
and given an explanation more generally applicable.^® 
Shrines of Ellamma are found everywhere, though they 


trank as belonging to his mother, sprinkled water on them. The head and 
trunk united, and the renovated creature flew at ParaSurama and pursued 
him to Jamadagni*s residence. Jamadagni not recognising the creature 
aa his wife, the latter demanded of the former, what she should do. She 
was allowed to live among Chandalas and be worshipped bj them all over 
the Barth.” 

The devata with the trunk is Ellamma, and the head alone (being purely 
Brabmanic) is called Ammachar. 

•*® See Ziegenhalg^ p, 169. 

Seep.452. 
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are only small in some places.^o^ Such temples contain, 
besides the image of Ellamma, generally those of Jamadagni, 
Renuka^shusband; Pamswrar/iu,Reijuka^s son; Pdfuraja,^^^ 
her herald; Mallujetti,^^^ her (wrestler) champion; Vighnes^ 
va/ra, &va^s son; Bhadra-Kall, Mdtahgl, the Pariah woman 
on whose trunk the head of Renuka was placed; and the 
Angels of Life (in Tamil Uyirttundilkarar), v^ho catch in a net 
the souls of those who have suddenly died a violent death. 
These after they have been conveyed to Ellamma, who 
had suffered a similar fate, will in their turn undertake the 
office of soul-catchers.^^*^ There are also found in her 
temples, images of serpents. The priest or Pujdri of 
such shrines is a Pandaram. Once a week at least, on 
every Friday, sacrifices are with certain mantras offered to 
her. She is invoked for help by those who are threatened 
by poisonous snakes. Pisliermen pray to her when they 
cannot catch any fish, or are in danger on the sea: others do 
the same, when they are in a perilous position. In her 
honour is every year celebrated a festival which lasts about 
eight days, during which her image is carried about.^ci 
Pigs, bucks and cocks are decapitated before the door of her 
temple; the priests retain the heads of these animals, while 
their owners eat the remainder. Some cook the meat of 
these animals and deposit some slices on leaves to Potu- 
rajti, and to the Uyirttuijdilkarar. They also bring a great 


* ® ’ E.g. at Tenampettai. 

Poturaju (Potaraju), from potu a male animal, especially a 

male buffaloe) j C. P. Brown makes him out to be the husband of the 
Gramadevata. (See p. 461.) 

From mallu B>udjeUi wrestler. 

See Ziegenhalgt p. 169. 

20 ' The Rev. W.H. Campbell of Kadapa has written to me about the 
worship of Ellamma as follows: **This goddess is worshipped by people of all 
castes. Ceremonies in her honour are performed by dobeys ^ ^ S 0^, toddy- 

sellers (^ -^ ^1? ^ and chuoklers ^ Her temples, which are numerous 
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quantity of cooked rice, which belongs partly to the priests, 
and partly to the workmen who carry the figures. Many 
vows are fulfilled on such days, one of which is the 
notorious hook-swinging when iron hooks are stuck in the 
back behind the shoulders of the persons who have promised 
to swing in the air on a pole. This hook-swinging is. 


in this district, are built at a little distance from the villages in the vicinity 
of the Sudra houses. They should be overshadowed by a margosa tree. There 
is, as a rule, in each a stone-image representing a woman with three eyes, 


in the shrine and near this a small image made of the five 

metals. In the verandah there is a small palanquin in which this smaller 
image is carried at festivals. People of all castes, Brahmans included, 
make offerings to the goddess of cocoannts, incense, and not unfrequontly 
offer sheep. It is an Idige man who acts as pnjari in presenting the 
usual offering, and who when an offering of food is presented, 

l^laces a portion before the idol, and returns tho remainder to the offerors. 
When a sheep is presented it is a dobey who sacrifices it. After he has 
cut off the head, he places it on the pandal in front of the temple, and 
those who have presented it, take away the carcase. The Madiga people 
who are present or rather those of the Miidigas who are set apart for tho 
purpose, the BainenivancJIn play upon tho instruments and 


recite tales of tho goddess, while offerings are being presented. A festival 
is held once a year at each temple. It lasts for three days. On the first 
day 24 seers of cholam are boiled, poured in a heap in front of the temple, 
and decorated with fiowers and turmeric. A buffalo is brought forward, 
the Bainenis (Madigas) tie margosa branches to its neck and drive it three 
times round the temple. Then they ask the village magistrate, if the 
sacrifice be performed. On his assenting a dobey comes forward and outs 
off the buffalo’s head. The Bainenis rip up the belly, tie tho intestines 
round their arms, mix rice with the dung and march round the temple 
throwing this into the air and crying out: Kbhali rathahali ( §*^ 20 ® 

They then prostrate themselves in front of the temple. Thereddi (village 
magistrate) and Karnam come forward, cover them as they lie with a 
new cloth, and present betel to them. On this all rise to go off to their 
midday meal. In the evening all assemble again at the temple. A mix¬ 
ture of five seers of milk, five seers of jagbari and twenty-five seers of rice 
is cooked and placed in the temple. Then tho Bainenis come forward and, 
after playing some music, tell a story of the goddess. On the second day, 
at dawn, a square is drawn with coloured powder in front of the 

temple, and on it are placed camphor, betel, limes, toddy and arrack. The 
goddess is said to be specially fond of liquor. A male goat and a female 
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however, not confined to Ellamma, but also performed at 
the festivals of other Gramadevatas.^cs 

2. Mdriyamma. 

Mariyamma is the name of another Gramadevata.^®® She 
is regarded also as one of the nine Saktis, in fact by some 
worshippers she is considered to be the chief Sakti and 
goes thus by the name of Parasakti. She is of high repute, 
and among her names occur those of Ammai, Ayi, Tay, 
Poleramma, Peddainma or Periyamraai.*^ ^ To her applies 

sheep arc brought and placed near tlie square. The dobey priest sacri¬ 
fices the sheep in the usual way, and after he has done so, the Bainenis 
come forward after they have bowed before the shrine. One of them per¬ 
forms the gavu by seizing the goat by the neck and strangling it 

with his teeth. Wlien he has done this, ho sits down in real or feigned 
excitement, and oats 1 \ soora of rice, 4 of a seer of curd, and 4 of a seer of 
ghee. This concludes the morning ceremonies. At night the idegas (toddy- 
sellers) or b§stas (fishermen) place the small image in the palanquin and 
take it to the river. It remains there till dawn, and the Bainenis spend 
the time in repeating their stories. At dawn of the third day they take 
the image back to the temple. There are no further ceremonies, but from 
midday till evening the Bainenis tell their stories.’^ 

E.g.f at those of Mariyamma (.see pp. 480-484) and Augalamma. 
Compare also Ziegenhalg, p, 160. 

2 03 rpho name Mariyamma is generally derived from the Sanskrit word 
Mari, pestilence, plague, and amma^ mother j its meaning is therefore 
mother of pestilence; Miiri corresponds to the Sanskrit Marika. 

Among her many names the most common are: Adi, Adisivadevi, 
Alamelumaiigai, Ammawi, Aradharapporul, Ayi, Ayiraukannudaiyal (who 
has thousand eyes), AriniuttuvaJliyammai, Bhiidevi, Draupadi, Dhurandhari, 
ISvarJ, KaccipadiyiiJ, Kadukal or Ka^ukalammai (motlier of the burning 
place, or of forests), Kamilksi, Kapali, Karawasanndari, Karani, Kiliyenduna- 
yaki, Koddi, Mridii, Madara^i, Mahamayi, Maharai§i, Mangai, Mangalavi- 
nodi, Mangnmdriyammai, Manomani, Manimantrasekharl (chief of poison 
stones and spells), Mlri, Marika, Miirimuttu, Maritay, Mariyatta, Mataiigi, 
Mdyi, Muttumariyammai, Mutyalamma, Nagakanya, Nallannittu (good 
pearls), Nelliyakalliy an i, NTli, Paraujodi (supreme light), Padinayirahkannu- 
cjaiyal (having 10,000 eyes), Pujakkuratti (revered Korava women), 
Samayapurattal), SaiikarT, SakkaccivandavaJ, Sitaja, (Sitaladevi), Urkak- 
knnkali, Vaoaki (pleased by sounds), Vadugi (Vaclugantay), mother of 
Vadugan or Bhairava, Vallidevanai, Vallanmaikkari, Vallavi, Yakkalddevi 
or Yakkamma patroness of the Arkaplant, see p. 496), etc. See about 

61 
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the legend which I give below, and which has much resem¬ 
blance to the story told about Ellamma.^^® In fact the 

Mariyamma and her names the small Tamil poem Mariyamman tdlattu-t 
lullaby of Mariyammai. 

I am indebted to the Rev, Mr, W, H. Campbell also for this legend 
about Fcddamma, see pp. 469—477. 

** Before aught came into existence, hills or fields or trees or plants, all 
was a waste of water. In the midst of this one ocean was sus- • 
pended the great world-light. This light meditating all things within 
itself, thought to itself that the Kaliyugam must be brought forth, 
and men and cattle and all things created. Thus meditating, it took the 
form of a woman, and formed in tho midst of tho waters an island on 
which to rest. In this island she formed a garden, and in the garden 
a well. By tho well she planted a mangrove tree and caused an. 
ant-hill to arise near the tree. Day by day she went into the garden, 
bathed in the well, ate of the fruit of tho garden and adorned herself 
with its flowers. One day, while she was thus adorned, passion entered 
her heart, and the thought arose “Had I a man, it would be well.” As 
she passed into the garden giving utterance to this wish, a jessamine 
bough bent over towards her. Plucking a flower from it she said “ This 
will be my husband,” and taking it to the well placed it in the cup of a 
lotus flower which floated on the surface of water. Having done this 
she assumed the form of a bird, a roWer {Coracias Indica)y and settled 
upon the lotus, brooding over the jessamine flower which she had 
placed in it. In time she became pregnant by the flower and laid throe 
eggs in the lotus. She gathered these under her with her bill and brooded 
over them. In 72 days one egg, which was three-faced, opened. The lower 
shell became the earth with the all-circling sea surrounding it. The upper 
became the heavens, the white of the egg became tho stars, tho yolk 
the sun and moon. From the black speck in the egg, Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva were bom. Of the other two eggs, from one which was covered 
with 72 hairs, the Raksbasas were bora. As soon as they were born they 
rushed off to the western sea. The last egg became addled. The goddess 
seeing this, and knowing that from it would come all manners of disease 
to man and beast, placed it aside in concealment. After Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva had been born, she reared them carefully up to their 12th year 
and then gave them each an aerial chariot and a trident, taught them the 
Om mantram, and bade them build for themselves three cities. As she looked 
on them, she lusted after them, and dressing herself in beautiful garments 
and adorning herself with all kinds of jewels, she went up to Brahma and 
asked him to satisfy her desire. He replied “ You are my mother, how 
can IF” and shut his ears. She said ' It is not so.’ I’ll tell you how it 
is ; the egg is my child; you are bora from it, so I am your grandmother 
and you my grandson. Do as I wish.” He replied “ I cannot, go to 
Siva.” She went to Siva, and be gave her a similar answer. At last she flew 
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variously named GramadevatBs are in principle identical, 
and tliis is also the reason why they have so many names 
in common. 


to Vishnu in a rage and addressed herself to him. He saw her wrath 
and was afraid and said “ I consent to your proposal, but this is not a 
suitable time, come at midday tomorrow.** She wont back to her garden 
rejoicing, and next day at noon returned decked with jewels and gar¬ 
lands. She found the three in one place and asked Vishnu to fulfil 
his promise. He said “ I will, but you must first swear to give me three 
things I ask for.’* She made an oath, and he asked her for the fairest of her 
1,000 eggs, the ornament of her forehead, and a certain weapon. She gave 
the eye and Vishnu gave it to Siva who placed it in his forehead, and thus 
became three-eyed. She gave the forehead ornament and weapon, and when 
she had given all, suddenly her strength and vigour disappeared and she 
became as an old woman of 100 years. She lost all memory of her desire, 
and saw the world and all things clearly. Then she said ‘ The demons 
are increasing, I go to slay them. Remain you here as guardians 
of this well and garden and send me daily jessamine flowers.* Thus 
saying she went to the western sea and began to slay the demons. 
She slew multitudes, but as she slow them their blood fell upon the 
earth, and as it fell, millions of demons sprung up from it out of the 
earth. Then she bethought herself how she might slay them, and at 
last assumed her divine form, and put out her tongue. Her tongue 
extended for 120 miles upon the earth, and she began again to slay 
the demons causing their blood to fall upon her tongue instead of 
upon the earth. In this way she slew them all. But a little blood 
had fallen to the earth without her noticing it, and from this Dun- 
dubhi, the buffaloe demon, was born. He, in fear of the goddess, plunged 
into the sea and swam over to Sugriva’s mountain, and lived there for some 
time, daily increasing in strength. At length unable to resist the attacks 
of Vali and Sugriva he left the mountain and made his way to the 
garden of the goddess, and began to defile her well and destroy the 
garden. Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, who were guardians of the place, 
saw the barm that liad been done, and on looking for the cause of it, found 
the demon lying upon a bank. They asked him who had destroyed the 
garden, and ho said “ It was 1.** “ Who are you ? ** they questioned. “ I am 
Vishvamitra’s son; my name is Dundubhi Kakshasa,** he said. Thereupon 
he challenged them to fight, and they attacked him with their tridents; 
but strike as they would they could inflict no wounds on him. Ho taunted 
them with their inability, and they owning that they could do no more, 
challenged him to attack them. He breathed on them and they, with 
their cloud chariots, were carried away in the storm. Then he stamped 
with his foot, and the earth trembled so that their chariots were shaken to 
pieces. In terror they rushed off to the goddess and told hor of the 
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Mariyafinma ranks as a sister of Visnu and of Krs^a, and 
is thus known as Mayasahodarl, Narananartaiigai, Sea- 
kannantahgai and Gopalantangai, In the Samayapurattal 
temple near Srlrangam^ the Gramadevata Mariyamma is 
supposed to be a sister of Rariganatha^ and all the collec¬ 
tions which are made in that temple, are credited to tho 
account of Kanganatha. 

Mariyamma is revered all over India, but in the South 
especially at KanijanOr (Krsiia's town) and Samayapuram 


encounter. She at once armed herself and set off to encounter tho demon, 
with weapons in each of her seven hands. She found him lying by the way¬ 
side and struck at him with all her weapons, but her blow had no effect. 
Then she invited him to attack her, but ho, saying ‘ Uoav can I 
attack a woman,* simply breathed and she was carried away by his breath 
when he stamped his foot, and the earth trembled so that she was thro’svn 
into the air. She fled in terror and ho, lowering his horns, ruslied after 
her. As she fled she cast some drops of sweat on the ground, and from 
these sprung up an ant-hill with 3 horns which rose half way to tJio 
heavens. She at once assumed tho form of an ichneumon and rushed 
into tfc6 ant-hill. The demon not seeing her rushed upon tho ant¬ 
hill and trampled it into pieces. As he dashed past, however, it sprung 
up again as before. For 14 days he continued his contest with tho 
ant-hill and in this time Peddamma reached the Nagaloka, made 
friends with the Siddhas and turned back leading 90 millions of them 
to do battle with the demon. As the Siddhas marched np to tho 
upper world, they chanted incantations, and, such was the force of these 
incantations, that, before they emerged from the ground, tho demon fell 
down and died. When they came out of the ant-hill they saw the demon 
lying dead, and cut off its head in triumph. They placed tho liead before 
the goddess with one of tho forelegs in the mouth, put tho fat from the 
belly on the head, and above all set a lamp fed with the melted fat of the 
demon. After doing this, they procured a largo quantity of rice and strong 
drink, cut up and cooked the body and had a great feast. 

At Feddamma’s festival, an earthen imago of tho goddess is made. 
This is dressed and adorned with jewels and placed in a small booth 
made by people of the washer-caste. Food and arrack are placed in front of 
this and the history of the goddess is related by the Asadhi people (Malas). 
The Malas bring forward the buffaloe to be sacrifleed, a dobey slays it, tho 
Madigas cut up the carcase, the Malas take tho head and place it in front 
of the image and light a lamp and place it upon it. After tho ceremonies 
are over, the image is taken to the boundary of the village and thrown away.’’ 
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in Trichinopoly; in Koraiiginiyamman-kOvil in TinnevelK; 
in TadikOmbu, Vatalaguijdu, Cola van dan, Virapandi and 
Periyakulam in Madura; in tbe town of Tanjore and in tlie 
famous Mariyamman-kOvil in its neighbourhood; in Koli- 
yanur and Tiruvannamahii in South Arcot; and in Periya- 
palayam and Kanci inOhingleput; and in other places.*-^ 
She was expelled from heaven, so goes the legend, on 
account of her haughtiness, and she is also more feared for 
causing in her anger plagues and other calamities, than 
beloved for removing them, and for protecting men from 
the attack of demons ; though she will kill the devils when 
a person remembers her while the demons oppress him. 

The special disease with which she is connected, is small¬ 
pox, and she is therefore called Marimuttu, Muttumari- 
yamma, Mutyalamma, Nallamuttu, Sitaladevi, etc. Those 
who die of small-pox are admitted to her company. In 
consequence of the prevalence of this and other diseases, 
Mariyamma is much in request, and yearly festivals in 
her honour take place everywhere.To her is sacred 
the 7th day of the light fortnight (kiklapaksa) of Sravaija, 
which is called Sitalasaptami. 

a 0 0 rjijjo Manyamnian-talalf u quotes the following places as celebrated for 
their worship of Mariyammai: Kaunaudr, Kapnapurani, Vijayanagaram, 
Ayodhya, Piccaudisannidhi, Kahjagiri, ludranagaram, Tnlukkiinam, Mala- 
yalara, Samayaporatn, Viratapuram, Kadumpadi, Uttankadu, Padavidn, 
Periyapalayam, Araui, Viramapatlanain, Koliyanur, Tillavanam, Kasi, 
Usivalanadlu, Kollimalai, Madurai, Kacoi (Kaucipuri), Aruaacalam, Tiru- 
yannamalai, Anaigundi, Malayanur, etc. 

* ® ’ See On some Festivals to Village Goddesses, by Mr. Fr, Fawcett, Super¬ 
intendent of Police in Bellary, Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay, Vol. II, pp. 164-264, who describes the festival of Mariyamma in 
the village Hoshalli as follows: ** Her image, cut out of Margosa-wood, is 
carried from temple to a stone called a Baddukal, in the centre of the 
viUage, on the afternoon of the first day. A rounded stone, about 6 inches 
above the ground and about 8 inches across, is to be seen just inside the 
gate of every village. It is what is called the Baddukal or navel stone, 
it. is worshipped in times of calamity, especially during periods of cattle 
disease} often, women passing it with water pour a little on it, and every 
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It appears that the ceremonial varies at the different 
temples of Mariyamma, some only allowing, bloodless 

one on first going out of the village in the morning is supposed to give it 
some little tribute of attention. It is considered to be as a sentinel to 
prevent mischief entering the village .... There sho is worshipped 
oil her litter, over which is made a little booth of Margosa leaves .... 
The following day all men and women of Sudra castes substitute 
garments of loaves of the Margosa (little branches tied together) for their 
ordinary clothes, and thus attired go with music to the goddess, who 
has been left out all night by the Baddukal), carrying offerings of milk and 
curds called Misalu. The pujari drinks the offered Misalu. A buffalo bull, 
devoted to the goddess since the last feast, and not worked in the interim, is 
then dragged through the village streets, by ropes tied to its legs and body 
(for it is generally savage), and brought to the goddess with shouts. There 
is no music. It is beheaded before the goddess by a Madiga man, and the 
head is placed on the ground near the goddess with the right foreleg, which 
is also cut off, in the mouth. People then accomplish vows by sacrifices of 
sheep, which are afterwards eaten by the Madigas. About 60 seers of rice are 
boiled, and the blood of the buffalo mixed with the rice is thrown round out¬ 
side the village. This occupies the people until midnight.. On the third day 
a gaily decorated cow is brought to the goddess and she is placed on it 
and wheeled in procession to a certain place outside the village and left 
there. In the evening the villagers congregate to listen to some siiecial 
music played by musicians of a neighbouring village. On the fourth day 
a little booth of Margosa loaves is erected on the ground near the Baddu¬ 
kal, and in it is placed a brass plate containing ashes, red powder used for 
feminine adornment, bangles of earthen ware, and a gold necklace, as sym¬ 
bols to represent the goddess for the time being. The people congregate 
there, and a man whoso patronymic is Poturaz, brings a small black ram 
to the goddess. The ram is provided by general subscription raised for 
the festival, and Poturaz bathos before he brings it to the goddess. Stand¬ 
ing in front of the goddess he holds the ram in his arms, and seizing its 
throat with his teeth bites the animal until he kills it. He tears the ram’s 
bleeding fiesh loith his teeth and holds it in his month to the goddess. The 
body of the ram is then buried beside the booth, and PoturSlz is bathed by 
the headmen of the village, who put a new turban on his head and give 
him a new cloth. The people retire after this, and on the following day 
return to the goddess in the car outside the village, and bring her to the 
little booth and place her inside it, with the brass plate, which is not 
removed. She is left there a while, and the people take their evening food, 
after which she is carried on a litter in procession, with music, to her tem¬ 
ple. On the following day gram and other grains are offered to the 
goddess; and on the seventh and last day ari’augement is made for a 
buffalo for the next festival. If no one offers to give one, there is a general 
subscription to provide one.’* 
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oblations to be offered within their precincts; others, and 
this is by far the greater number, requiring animal sacrifices. 
In some shrines of the latter class the custom of hook-swing¬ 
ing prevails, i.e., of men being suspended in the air fastened 
to a pole by hooks stuck in their backs. To the first 
category belong among others the KannanOr temple in 
Trichinopoly, the Mariyamma-temple in the Town of 
Tanjore and the Periyakulam temple in Madura. It 
must not, however, be understood, that because no animals 
are killed within the limits of the temple, therefore no blood 
is shed at these Mariyamma festivals; far from it, for the 
worshippers of Mariyamma delight in the taste of meat, and 
the animals are killed at home before the domestic idol, 
instead of being slaughtered by the PQjari at the temple. At 
Korahgini in Tinnevelli, in TadikOmbu in Madura, in Sama- 
yapuram in Trichinopoly, in the big Mariyammankovil near 
Tanjore and in KoliyanOr in South Arcot, animal sacrifices 
prevail, while at Va^lagupdu, Colavandan and Virapapdi 
in Madura, and elsewhere hook-swinging is still practised. 
In Periyapalayam near Madras sheep-swinging has of late 
years been substituted for man-swinging, and at Valpanur 
goat-swinging is introduced at the festival of Aiikalamma. 

Of late also fire-treading, an ancient custom peculiar to 
the Draupadi-worship of the Pallis, has been introduced into 
the Mariyamma worship. (See note 91 on pp, 98, 99.) 

A stout three-forked Margosa-branch is at the beginning 
of the festival fixed in the middle of the altar, and during 
the following fortnight watered every morning by young 
and old, especially by girls and women. The whole popula¬ 
tion, in order to appear cleau before the goddess, submit in 
the mornings to thorough ablutions in the neighbouring 
rivers, tanks and wells. The temple courtyards present at 
the time a curious spectacle, as the boys of the place, 
fulfilling the vows which their mothers, or they themselves 
have made, roll themselves over the ground, while girls and 
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women, who have just returned from their bath, run in 
their wet elothes after them, describing with their fore¬ 
fingers circles on the ground. Other people measure the 
ground with their bodies, standing alternately on their legs 
or on their heads; others walk on one leg; others proceed 
alternately standing and sitting down; some have laid aside 
their usual dress and walk about covered from head to feet 
only with thick layers of Margosa leaves. 

On the evening of the fourteenth day before the com¬ 
mencement of the real festival, the females begin to prepare 
in their houses the festive meals with a generous admixture 
of meat, especially of fowls and sheep. About seven at 
night the sacred portion of the house is consecrated and 
daubed all over with cowdung water. Red stripes are also 
drawn along its borders with a preparation of water-colour, 
and in the centre are made with liquid rice flour drawings of 
various flowers and creepers. The matrons of the household 
put in the same place two or throe pots filled with Pdlikni, 
(from the Sanskrit Pdlikd), Le,, twelve days old shoots of the 
nine sorts of grain, navadhdnyay^^^ which have been 
anxiously kept from light, so that they may retain their 
brownish colour, and the leaves of this Palikai are also 
covered with Kunkuma and Sandal-powder. Dishes filled 
with rich food are placed in front of these pots, and the 
youngsters of the house greet them with the verse: 

Kadalai cirupayajru karamani payajru 
Sehgaraalanacciyarukku cirupayayu pOduhgadi. 

Put to the Red-lotus-Lady (Mariyamma) Bengal gram, 
small pulse, lentils, pulse, and another kind of small pulse. 

A ripe cocoanut is then broken, myrrh and frankincense 
are offered to the Palikai which represents the Goddess, and 
the prasada is indiscriminately distributed among the mem¬ 
bers of the household. 

so8 These nine grains are.called in Tamil: Nellu, Ulundu, Perumpayar, 
Katjialai, Mocoai, Avarai, Tavarai, Karamani and Cirnpayar* 
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At three in the afternoon pious worshippers cover their 
bodies with lime [sannain) and the juice of pulse {avarai), 
perforate their body near the waist on both sides with a 
needle^ pass a thin thread through each hole and bind the 
two threads together in front. A person then takes hold 
of the knot, and dragging the other man by the threads 
after him, both move on dancing through the streets. Others 
carry either small bulls or a thousand lights made of clay 
on their heads. Plantains and live-chickens are thrown from 
the temple walls and upstair-houses among the crowd, who 
tear these poor birds to pieces, each person trying to obtain a 
head, a wing, a leg, or a feather, or some other portion of the 
bird. Cocoanuts are thrown and broken on the threshold 
of the temple ; and great excitement prevails throughout. 

The temple is illuminated at night by wicks of cotton- 
fibre burning in brass lamps, and girls and women carry to 
the temple offerings of flowers, cocoanuts, plantains, cam¬ 
phor, rice-flour mixed with water and shaped into a conical 
jelly. On the top of this jelly they dig a small hollow 
about an inch deep, fill it with ghee, put a cotton wick into 
it, and light it. When the Pfijari has broken the cocoanut, 
camphor is burnt, and everyone touches the flame with the 
palms of his hands and apply them, thus hot, to the eyes. 
The people prostrate themselves before the idol, receive 
from the PQjari sacred ashes of cowdung and ofEer to the 
temples gifts of eyes (in Tamil called hanmalar, eye-flower), 
hands, legs and breast plates, made usually of silver, but 
sometimes also of gold. After their return home, they 
gather round the Palikai beating time with their hands 
while they sing : 

Tananai, tananai, tftnanai, tananai. 

Mundi mundi Vinayakane Muruga Sarasvatiye. 

They then remove the Palikai to a flowing stream, let the 
shoots bo washed away by the current, taking all the while 
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care that the pot, which they want to bring back, is not 
broken. Some women retain some of the plants and place 
them in their Tali. 

Before the animals, which are adorned with garlands 
and painted with colours, are sacrificed, saffron-water is 
poured on their heads, and, after they have shivered, they 
are killed with one blow, a sickle-like axe cutting off their 
heads. It is an inauspicious sign, if more than one blow 
is required. The head of the slaughtered animal goes 
invariably to the washerman, who is so eager to collect 
these heads and to get the milk-rice well boiled, that 
this anxiety of his has passed into the Tamil proverb : 
Why do you hasten so, as a washerman does for a 
sheep^s head (Bnna ni vannan attuttalaikku parandar p6l 
parakkiray) ? 

At last the Pojari boils for himself on three stones two or 
three measures (kalams) of rice and spreads on plantain- 
leaves, the sharp edges of which lie in front to the left of 
the goddess, mangoes, plantains and jackfruits. This col¬ 
lection is called Palayam. 

After this comes the performance of treading on embers 
and walking through fire, A circular moat, 25 feet in 
diameter and 5 feet deep, is dug in the courtyard of the 
temple. Faggots and big logs of wood are burnt, and when 
the flames have subsided a little, while the heat is still 
unbearable in the neighbourhood of the ditch, those persons 
who have made the vow, and have fasted and abstained 
from all pleasures for a certain time, walk covered with 
mango-leaves and flower garlands on the embers in 
the pit, without doing themselves as a rule much harm. 
Other worshippers chant hymns during this time. Red hot 
embers are by the Pojari poured upon the hair of women, 
who also generally escape unhurt. 

If hook-swinging is proposed to be performed, the God¬ 
dess is consulted whether it is to take place or not, and the 
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decision goes in its favour if the voice of a lizard is heard 
on the right side of the Goddess. 

As soon as her consent becomes known, all the houses 
of the place are whitewashed, the payals on the outside of 
the houses are painted with white and red stripes, and 
festoons of mango and margosa leaves, are hung across 
the road. On the third day before the beginning of the 
feast a wooden car richly decorated with banners and 
plantains, provided with a pith cover and with a brass vessel 
{Kumbha or Kalasa) on its peak, is constructed and the 
image of the Goddess is on the third day of the feast taken 
from the temple and deposited in the centre of the car. It 
devolves now on the Goddess to appoint the person who 
has to fulfil this task, which in the South is only done by a 
Mara van. White and red flowers are distributed among the 
competing Maravar, who have to fast previously for a fort¬ 
night. The candidate is then chosen from those who have 
received red flowers by the chief man among the Maravar, 
to whom the Goddess appears in the night of the 14th 
day, and announces the name of the person chosen by her. 
This man drinks a good deal of arrack on the 15th day, and a 
two-hooked iron previously fastened to a long and stout pole 
is inserted behind the big muscle of his back. This instru¬ 
ment is called Sedil in Tamil. He is then raised into the air, 
swinging from the pole which is fixed on the car, on which 
musicians, dancing girls and the Pujari are placed around 
the idol. The car is dragged by the crowd through the 
streets, while the man is oscillating in the air. During the 
progress of the car many people prostrate themselves before 
it, and sheep are sacrificed as the car moves on. On its re¬ 
turn to the starting-place, the hook-swinger is released from 
the hooks and much honoured. Though serious accidents 
seldom happen, they do at times occur. On one occasion in 
Vatalaguudu, when a young Marava girl was swinging, she 
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fell from the pole and was killed. She was buried in the 
temple-compound, and afterwards revered as a deity. At 
Virapandi the pole broke once at such a performance, but 
the man escaped with only a slight injury. 

It is a pity that this detestable custom has been of late 
revived, as is proved by the hook-swinging festival at Cola- 
vandan which took place the other day. It is high time 
that legislative measures are taken, to prevent its reoccur¬ 
rence and this relapse into barbarism. 

The slaughter of animals at these feasts is enormous, and 
they betray a very cruel character. Even milch-cows aro 
offered to this Gramadevata. This particular fact is very 
significant, when one remembers the sacredness of the cow, 
and the late anti-cow-killing movement.*' 

Her shrines are generally situated apart, and at a certain 
distance from the dwellings of the people. Some stand in 
fact quite secluded in the jungle. Her temple contains ten 
separate apartments, and in these she resides for preserv¬ 
ing the whole world, She sits there on her throne surround¬ 
ed by Gaiiapati, Dundubhi, Subrahmaijya, Parvatl, Kali, 
Durga, Valliyammai, Devayanai, Visnu, Laksmi, BhodevI, 
her son Pavadairayan, Arigalammai, Ellaippidari and the 
other six Pidaris, and attended by Valumuni, Japamuni, 
Karuppan, Kattan, Cinnan, Pujaikkuratti, Nallatahgal, Vira- 
tarigal, Seiikodiyammal, Anaigundiyalli, Malaiyanurmari 
who has a skull in her hand, and by her servants Mutyalu and 
Bavuttan. Her shrine is sometimes surrounded by a wall, 
with a stone altar in front of it. Opposite to her special sanc- 
tuaiy is often erected another which contains the figures of 
Vlrabhadra, Madhuravira, Matahgi, besides the devil Kat- 


See Mnriyamnan taldfiu, p. 11,** Faramasivanvaaalile parpaBU kavu- 
koM^lay ** in the coortjard of Paramalivan thon hast taken a milch-cow as a 
sacrifice. 
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tan, a shepherdess, a Brahman-girl, a merchant's wife and 
the two doorkeepers. 2 7 o Mariyamma is represented in a sit¬ 
ting posture and adorned in the same manner as Ellamma. 
Two figures of her stand in her temples; the one made of 
stone is immovable, while the other, made of metal, is 
carried about at the festivals. Besides these, small images 
of stone or wood are used for domestic worship. If the 
temple has a rich income, sacrifices are made every day, 
otherwise they take place only once a week, namely, 
on Fridays. The women offer to her now and then eatables 
in order to obtain her favour, these victuals becoming the 
perquisite of the Pojari and his servants. 

A great festival in honor of Mariyamma is yearly cele¬ 
brated during eight days, when fowls, goats, pigs, buffa¬ 
loes—males of their kind—are immolated, and rice and 
milk are boiled in enormous quantities ; the last day being 
the most splendid. This feast is not held at a fixed date, 
but may be observed in any month of the year. As a rule, 
one of these festivals is much like another, no matter in 
honour of what particular Gramadevata it is made. 

Mariyamma dwelt formerly in fire, and resides still in a 
lamp, or in a triangle {trikbnacdkra), square {catiiskdna- 
cahra) or in a hexagon {^atJconacakra), She is found on 

* ’ ^ See Zicf/enhalg, pp. 160—163. The two doorkeepers are called in Tamil 
Sukkumattadikknrarj weavers of the staff Sukkuniattadi. Khttan is a chief 
of devils, born of an adulterous Brahman woman, exposed by her and 
brought up by a Pariah, He knew the hour and the manner of his death, 
namely, that he should be impaled. He violated all the women, and as 
the men who tried to catch him and to put him on a spit could not do so, 
he impaled himself before them. In consequence Mariyamma took him 
into her service, his duty being to bring to her all those who have hanged 
or impaled themselves. He is even more dreaded than Mariyamman, and 
to him are sacrificed a far greater number of goats and cocks than to her. 
The shepherd woman, Idaippe^y gave buttermilk to the impaled Kattan. 
K&ttan had also stolen and outraged the Brahman-girl Pappatti and after¬ 
wards kept her as his mistress. The merohant*s wife, Settippe^y had met 
wtih the same fate. 
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cross roads, and guards burial-grounds. Her chariot is 
made of Nimb wood, and she lives often under a Nimb tree, 
and reclines on Nimb tree leaves, while her head rests on a 
serpent cushion. Five hundred serpents (nagas) are braided 
in her hair, in fact nagas form her chief ornament; she car¬ 
ries, however, a parrot in her hand. Her eyes are filled with 
serpent-poison, and she stings and darts like a snake at a 
person who looks at her. In war she represents Vlralak^mi, 
She destroys those who laugh at her. She is fond of milk- 
rice (pollgal), the resin of the Nimb tree, and especially 
burnt bones. This is the reason why loaves of bread baked 
in the form of bones are offered to her. She likes the sound 
of the pariah drum Tappattai, of the hand drum U4uhkai, 
and in short of all similar musical instruments. 

When mantras are addressed to her, she heals the most 
dangerous diseases, but also removes illness by applying 
ashes and leaves of the Nimb-tree, and of the Wormwood 
plant (Tamil Maiipattiri ). On the other hand she enters 
into the bodies of girls, and makes them whirl round, as if 
possessed by a demon, yet she removes the sin of those who 
address her with the holy five letters (pancahsara) ^ 

She is regarded as the mother of the Saiva virgins, or 
Kannimar, and is therefore called Saptahanydndm mdtd. 


® ‘ Her by-name ManimantraSelcharl refers to her power over poison- 
stones and spells. In the following I quote a charm against cholera, small¬ 
pox and other diseases contained in the Qramadevatapratistha and ascrib¬ 
ed to the supplement of the Atharva^aveda. 

Vantibhedikutadaimantram, Atharvanavedam parisistam, Vitobakan- 
fjalo. 

Dus to renur bhauma amonabhasvatyaddha aukto ghatuko’tatyanante, 
harhsamprSpyapranihimsam vidhatte tannab payad amftesvaryamogha.” 
Anena mantrena amrtesvarlra catuspathamaptap# pratislhapya gdpura- 
nikate va tantrikamantrair arcayitva balim upahitya maharatre bahis 
samantad gramasya vadyaghdsena kalamamahjarikalaiambhasa parisic- 
ya devim udvasayed vamivirecanadimarikardgasSntir bhavati. 

The panedksara is the well-known Sivdya namaU. 
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Pavadairayan, who wears the lower garment of a woman, 
is considered to be her son.^ ^2 

This short description of Mariyamma may give an idea 
of the position this Gramadevata occupies among the Indian 
people. 

3. Ahgaramma {Angalamma, Anhalamma, Aiihamma), 

Angaramma (Angalamma, Ahkalamma, or Ahkamma) is 
as her name angdra (in Sanskrit coal or charcoal) indicates, 
specially associated with fire, and this assertion is substan¬ 
tiated by the following stories. 

At the beginning Brahman was residing alone on the 
Meru. He dug there a deep pit, Om-gunda, filled it with 
sandalwood, placed on it an antilope^s skin, and having taken 
his seat on this pile, set fire to it. A great flame rose, and 
when he was about to be seized by the flame, he uttered a 
mantra. Instantaneously the Adisakti Angalamma, who 
had never been seen or heard of previously, appeared in the 
fire, and demanded that he should worship her as the 
divine Sakti. Brahman, however, had no offerings to igve 
her, but promised that Rama and Laksmana would adore 
her at a future period. 

According to another legend Angaramma was the 
daughter of a learned Brahman in the Cola-country and 
had acquired such a superior knowledge that she put to 
shame the greatest Paijidits of her period. These men did not 
like to be worsted in arguments and discussion by a young 
girl, and in consequence conspired to disgrace her in public. 
For this purpose they presented her with a beautiful 
smooth cloth, which would, when put on her body, unawares 
slip from her waist, so that she would appear without any 

This Pava^aimi/an has other nick-names as Kanjavetiyan (mad 
throagh hemp, cannabis), Kanavefiyan (very mad), Ahhinivefiyan (opinm- 
mad), Ativexiyan (excessively mad), Saravefiyan (wine-mad^, Tanivefiyan 
(chief of mad men), etc. 
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clothing before the assembly. Ahgarajnma accepted their 
present^ and divining their intention, put on the dress in such 
a manner, that it could not slip. Thus attired, she entered 
the assembly, where she thoroughly discomfited her oppo¬ 
nents, and outcasted those Brahmans, who had attempted 
to dishonour her. Their meanness provoked her besides 
to such a fiery rage, that she was burnt to ashes,—hence 
her name .2 7 3 

In commemoration of this event the Brahman-women of 
Bettadapuram near Mysore wear on their neck a golden 
image of Angaramma, besides the tali ormangalyam. They 
also tie their cloths in the same manner as Angaramma 
tied on the one given to her by the treacherous Brahmans. 

® ® The Rev. W. H. Camphell writes in continuation of the first story 
of Ahkaramma (whom he calls Ahkalamma) and Brahman, that she 
appeared afterwards at midday in the city of Devagiri, when no cloud was 
in the sky, blazing like a thousand thunderbolts. The gods erected on 
her arrival a large golden temple in the city, but after a while the citizens 
became disgusted with her and expelled her from the town, for which she 
infested them with all sorts of loathsome diseases. At last she relented, 
and sent her younger sister, Kollapati-Ahkamma disguised as a Yeru- 
kula woman into Devagiri, to persuade the citizens to recall her. When 
these, however, heard who the Yerukula woman was, and why she had come, 
they threw her in their rage into a prison full of vermin. Angaramma 
revenged her sister after delivering her, by catching the nine kingly 
brothers of Devagiri, and impaling them in her garden compound outside 
the city. 

A student of mine has favoured me with another version of the second 
story of Angaramma, whom he calls Angalamma. 

A certain Brahmin was teaching the Veda to his disciples. One fair¬ 
looking Pariah living ik ar w^as constantly listening to the recitation and 
learnt the Veda well. One day, assuming the appearance of a Brahmin 
bachelor, he presented himself before the teacher of the Veda and recited 
the Veda to the teacher’s satisfaction. The teacher took him for a Brah¬ 
min youth and gave him his daughter in marriage. Time passed; she 
became of age and was taken to her husband’s home. Then she discovered 
that her husband was a Chandala, returned to her father and stated to him 
the matter. He decided that fire alone could purify her. She went back 
to her husband’s home, set fire to it when all the inmates were asleep, 
and threw herself into it, but was extracted half-burnt. She has ever 
since been roaming over the earth, doing acts of malice against mankind.” 
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The Kuladevata of the Sahketa-Brahmans of Bettadapuram 
is to this day Ahgaramma. 

In fact the women are very fond of Ahgaramma, and her 
worship preponderates among them, while among the men 
it is more or less confined to the performance of animal 
sacrifices. On festival days the women rise early in the 
morning at 4 o’clock, and after fulfilling their domestic duties 
and cleaning their houses with cowdung and sprinkling cow- 
urine on the floor, they repair with their brass-vessels to the 
nearest river or tank, to bathe and to paint themselves with 
saffron {Palangali maTijal). Then they return home, take 
their midday-meals, put sesamum oil into their hair, which 
is either arranged in snaky braids or in the form of a ball, 
entwined with flowers. Attired in their best dresses and 
wearing their many precious ornaments, they go, attended 
by their male-folk, to the temple of the Goddess. If a bloody 
sacrifice is to take place the men bring along with them 
the sheep and cocks which are to be killed, the heads of 
which animals are afterwards taken home. The women boil 
their rice in their brass-vessels, and are careful to see that 
the grains sink after boiling in a southern direction, which 
is regarded an auspicious omen. Round the rims of the 
vessel saffron twigs are wound, and in front of them three lines 
are drawn with water mixed with ashes, and the woman who 
forgets to draw them, must make on the following day 
another boiling. After the worship has commenced, and the 
Pariahs have struck up their music and everybody is 
provided with their pallayam, the Goddess enters into a 
woman, who dances before her shrine, consuming pails 
full of saffron-water and eating heaps of margosa leaves. 
After having danced for a while before Aiigaramma, she 
leaves the temple-compound, and returns dancing to her 
home, eating and drinking in abundance all the way, 
till the fit leaves her. Meanwhile the other people will 
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go on enjoying themselves, partake of their meals near 
the temple, and return home early in the morning. 

Occasionally the women bring at moonlight, after the 
meals are over, a new image of the Goddess made by the 
potter, and after arranging themselves in a circle round 
Ahgaramma, whirl ten times round her, singing the 
following verse, indicating while so doing the number of 
their roundelay. The fifth time, e.g,y one half will begin : 
Anjam kili ada (fifth parrot play), the other half will 
add : Paflcavarnakili pada (five-coloured parrot sing), and 
all clapping their hands, will finish with the refrain -4 jrpw^a- 
vidy perundevi d^iya pantada (wonderfully plays the great 
Goddess the ball). After they have sung and danced thus 
ten times, they return home at daybreak. 

If a woman is possessed with adevil, she will bathe 
and repair in her wet clothes at night to the image of 
Angaramma, attended by her relatives and an exorcist. 
Plantain leaves are placed before the shrine, the possess,ed 
woman will move her head in all directions, and the exor¬ 
cist while beating a drum will sing : 

For the kneeling legs, O mother, for the legs, 0 mother, 
certainly (use) pomcgranate-flower-coloured trousers ; after 
having risen, put on the legs, O mother, on the legs, 
0 mother, tutti-flower-coloured (yellow-coloured) trou- 
sers.^^® 

He will then ask the devil what his name is, and when he 
tells it, naming generally one of the common Karuppanna- 
svamis, the woman will under the influence of the goddess 
touch a knot tied without her knowledge. The devil will 
now be beaten with twigs of the Arka plant (Calatropis 
gigantea), confess where and why he took possession of 
the woman, and promise to leave her, if he gets 3 or 4 


Man^ipdttakalkaUukku taye kalkaHlukku tayo madalampiifialla- 
^am am. 

Tukki vaita kalkajljinkku taye kalkalJukku taye tuttipdilalladam am, 
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panams of arrack to drink. The woman after this gets up, 
takes a big stone and hurls it at the tree, where the devil 
is supposed to dwell. Her relatives and the exorcist run 
after her, cut the above-mentioned knot from her hair, wind 
it on an iron nail and fix it on the tree. The woman will 
then bathe and be free from the devil. 

When only unbloody offerings are presented to Aiigar- 
amma, she is called Kanakammal. 

The statue of Aiigaramma resembles those of Bllamma 
and Mariyamma. She also appears in a sitting posture, 
with four hands, two of which are raised while the two others 
are bent. The raised hand on the right carries a weapon 
of wood and leather, round which is wound a serpent, while 
that on the left contains a noose (pa.9a), with which she 
attracts the souls of the dead ; one of the other two hands is 
empty, in the fourth she wears the head of Brahman. On 
her head is placed a crown, behind her ears are two flowers 
and in them are two big earrings, while the locks of her 
hair are raised. Beside her stand two lamps, which are, 
however, not always burning. In her temples, which 
resemble those of the previously mentioned Gramadevatas, 
and which are generally situated near rivers or fords, 
Ahgaramma stands in the inner apartment, and in the outer, 
generally carved out of wood are found Periijatambirdn/^ ^ 
Iridan (a savage forester), Uanavlmn, a valiant demon; 
VlTobhadra, Pdvddaivtmn, who resembles Ranaviran; the 
Angels of Life (the Uyirtiundilkdrar) who have been mention¬ 
ed previously as attending on Ellamma, and are in the 
same capacity utilised by Aiigaramma; a woman who com¬ 
mitted suicide by springing into the fire, was burnt, and 
did many wonders after her death, whose name is in Tamil 

a 1 » Periyatairibirdn, the great god, is according to some the god whom 
Dak^a had chosen to displace Isvara. Others make him the husband of 
Ahgaramma and the chief of the devils. If saoriiices are offered to him, 
he does do no harm. See Ziegenhalg, p. 167. 
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Tlhkudittammdl; and lastly a powerful demoness Katt^ri, of 
whom the people are very much afraid. 

At least, once a week, on Fridays, Angaramma is wor¬ 
shipped in her pagoda. Like the other Gramadevatas she 
also has a yearly festival celebrated in her honour. ^ Such 
a feast lasts about eight days, but has no certain fixed 

The Rev. 0. N. T/iom.ssew., of the American Baptist Mission, gave me 
the following description of a festival of Angaramma at Vinukonda: 

“ In the year 1884 many of the thatched houses of the town burned 
down, having been set fire to, so it is alleged, by an insane man. The 
many fires frightened the natives who began to enquire what goddess they 
had offended, and the Brahmin Karnam and others said that Ankamma 
was destroying their houses and would soon kill the cattle and children, 
if she were not propitiated by sacrifices of buffaloes, sheep and cocks. At 
once all the Hindus of Vinukonda, a large town of about 5,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, situated about 250 miles north of Madras in the Kistna District, 
secured sheep, tied wreaths of margosa leaves round their necks, and 
placed them outside of their houses on the street. Carts were decorated 
by painting the wheels, and gaudy standards wore fastened on them, some 
20 feet high, and on Sunday afternoon the people went to the Ankamma 
temple, a tumble-down building about 6 feet wide, 10 feet long and- 
7 feet high. In a corner of this place was a common storio, about feet 
high and 8 inches wide, which represented Ankamma. The stone was 
painted, eyes, mouth and nose put on it, a red cloth with some tinsel was 
wrapped around it, and lights wore placed before it. Each cart was driven 
three times around the temple, and then the sacrilices were killed with a 
sickle-shaped knife before the idol, some of the sheep being impaled by 
placing their sternum upon a sharp post and pulling them down, so that 
the wood passed through their bodies. The excitement about Ankamma 
inoreased, and soon the surrounding villages sent carts and sacrifices to 
the Vinuconda Ankamma. Messengers who professed to be possessed by 
Ankamma went from village to village, tolling people to come and worship 
this Gramadevata. Every day of the week carts came bringing worshippers 
and sacrificers, but Thursday and Sunday were considered the most propi¬ 
tious days, and on these days sometimes as many as 70 buffaloes, 2,000 
sheep, and numberless cocks were killed. Ankamma was said to bum 
houses, kill cattle, cause cholera and give children to barren women, who, 
after sleeping three nights near the temple wore to become pregnant. 
Some boys and dancing girls professed to be incarnations of Ankamma, 
and these would sometimes fall into convulsions and prophesy. The 
oldest inhabitant of the place did not remember the time when this idol 
had before been worshipped, but neglecting Ankamma so long was held to 
be the cause of all the calamities that befel the people.’* 
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date. The brazen image of the Gramadevata is carried 
round in the morning and evening, and on the evening of 
the last day all the villagers, especially the women with 
their daughters, assemble before her pagoda, and light 
everywhere fires for cooking rice, a portion of which they 
present to the goddess and her attendants, whilst they distri¬ 
bute the remainder among themselves. Hundreds of such 
rice-fires are thus lit by the women round the temple, and 
illuminate the neighbourhood, while the men sacrifice cocks, 
pigs, goats and buffaloes, part of which they present cooked 
to the goddess. 

If a person is possessed with a devil, he is brought to the 
temple of Angaramma, whose principal oflSce it is to pro¬ 
tect men from jungle, field, and domestic demons. A sacri¬ 
fice is then offered, the demoniac is placed before the 
image, a drum (pamhai) is beaten, praises are sung in honour 
of the goddess, and the other necessary ceremonies are per¬ 
formed, by which the demon is compelled to leave his 

victim,2 7 7 

4 .—Pidaru 

Fidari is one of the most widely worshipped and most 
mischievous Gramadevatas. Her temples, large and small, are 
found everywhere, especially in South India. She is reputed 
to have a very passionate and irascible disposition, and she is 
for this reason represented on her images with a red-hot face 
and body, and on her head is burning fire. She sits on her 
throne or rather on the altar, with a crown on her head, 
and the emblems of Siva on her forehead. The locks of 
her hair stand up erect, and ornaments are entwined in 
them. From the slit fiaps of her ears hang pendants above 
and below, and two flowers are fastened behind her ears. 
She carries in her four hands a drum fastened to a snake. 

See about Ankalamma, pp. 164—169. 

* ’ “ There are seven kinds of Pi^M, the Ellaippidhri stands on the 
boundaries, another is Kantippidari. 
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a trident^ the skull of Brahman and an elephant^s goad. 
As a rule there is no other image in her temple than her 
own, and she is not surrounded by deities, as are the other 
Gramadevatas. Near her own image stands occasionally 
Vighnesvara, and at the entrance of her temple are placed 
two gigantic and horribly shaped demons or Munnadiyar. 
Where her temple is large, she is surrounded by her 
eighteen generals with their soldiers. In front of her 
shrine stand a married couple of trees, a Pipal (Ficus religi- 
osa) and a Margosa. These trees must be above twenty 
years old before they can be used for worship. The tree- 
couple is duly married with all the necessary ceremonial dis¬ 
played at human weddings. In case of any thing untoward 
happening to this pair, another is planted in its neighbour¬ 
hood, in order to take its place eventually. 

When in consequence of drought, murrain, or some other 
reason, it appears desirable that Pidari should be wor¬ 
shipped, the Brahmans of the village are consulted, and if 
they give in their assembly, or MahUndd% a favourable 
reply, preparations are at once made for its celebration and 
subscriptions collected. 

In case of a murrain the ryots choose generally a young 
fat bull as a worthy gift to Pidari, which, when marked 
with a trident {trisula), is allowed to roam about at its own 
free will, till the time of its end comes, and it is chosen 
from among the other bulls to be sacrificed. 

These special sacrifices are also celebrated on a Friday, 
when the temple is carefully decorated and pandals erected 
in front of it. The sacrificial bull is then removed from 
the field, bathed in the neighbouring tank or river, and 
taken to the temple. As soon as this is done the Pujari 
rings the bell in the morning, as a sign that the feast has 
begun. 

Fire-treading, though in an altered form, figures also ' 
at these ceremonials. Those who have made this vow 
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prepare themselves by previous fasting, and tie round their 
right arm a fortnight before the feast a string dyed with 
saffron colour. To this string is attached a small iron ring, 
to keep off the devils, as the evil spirits cannot stand the 
proximity of iron. Wheu the time has approached, they 
walk through the fire-ditch, which is 45 feet long, 5 feet 
broad and 3 feet deep, and after having performed this 
religious feat, they take off the saffrou-tie and dedicate it 
to Pidari. 

At 3 o’clock in the afternoon the sacrificial bull, richly 
decorated, is conducted in procession through the main 
streets. He is tied with two strong ropes or even with 
iron chains. Music goes along with this troupe and dried 
palmyra leaves are dragged behind in its track. The women 
present, when it passes their houses, a mixture of water 
with saffron, lime and mai’gosa leaves [nalangu) contained 
in shallow brass-trays, and pour it afterwards out in front 
of their houses. After the first has finished its circuit, a 
second procession starts from the temple on the same road 
as the previous one, but the formerly dry palmyra leaves 
are now dragged behind all ablaze in flames, which are 
kept up by pouring ghee on them. This ceremony is 
undertaken to prevent hostile spirits interfering with the 
sacrifice. A third circuit is made after this second has 
reached the temple, and numerous three months’ old lambs 
are sacrificed on its way in all the street corners and in 
places which are said to be haunted. The flowing blood 
is mixed with rice and thrown into the air as an oblation to 
the devil. Women and children are allowed to witness this 
procession. After this is over, the women return to their 
homes, to take their evening meal. They then assemble in 
a lonely place, generally on a sandbank formed by a stream, 
or in a tank, where they erect two inches above the ground 
a square platform, in the centre of which they place a new 
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and clean pot, whose mouth is covered with a fibreless cocoa- 
nut which is surrounded by flowers. This pot (karakam) 
is then amidst the sounds of music [Kottumelam) taken up 
by a properly trained man, who places it on his head and 
performs the wildest dance without letting it drop to the 
ground. 

At last at about 11 p.m. the bull, surrounded by torch¬ 
lights and attended with music, appears on the spot, where 
the people are already assembled, and a moat as high as 
the bull has been dug. A pole and a cross-bar over 
the moat are provided. The bull is placed under the 
cross-bar and tied to the pole. Towards midnight only a 
few men have the courage to remain, most slink away out 
of fear of the dreadful goddess; till at last, when only a 
few are present, Pidari will possess a man who with a sword 
lying ready will at one stroke cut off the head of the bull. 
While the outpouring blood is collected in a basin and 
mixed with rice, a man addresses the goddess, crying 
out: Om enru sol, am enru sol, akaradi ukaradi adakkam 
sadaksaram ! Vali, Kapali, Nili, Neru, Moli, Bhairavi, 
Camundi, Vallavi, Uddandakali, Ohkarakali, odi va, odi va, 
Odi va (come running) ! Another man throws rice balls 
soaked in blood into the air as an offering to the devils, 
and he is bound with iron chains and dragged away by his 
friends, lest the evil spirits should catch hold of him. 

With this the ceremony ceases, the goddess is appeased 
and the people return homo. An annual festival, lasting 
between seven and eight days, is held in her honour out of 
gratitude for the protection she vouchsafes to men against 
the machinations and attacks of the devils, as whose queen 
she was for this purpose appointed, when she was expelled 
from heaven and banished to earth owing to her malicious 
and mischievous character. But at her pagoda, especially 
before her image of stone, once a week libations are poured 
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and offerings of fruit and animals are made. Those who 
hang, or poison, or drown themselves, or die a sudden 
death, or who die in consequence of having maliciously torn 
their tongues out of their own mouths, or are killed by 
snakes, become devils and join the company of Pidari.‘^^‘^ 

5.— Bhadrakall. 6.— CUmunda. 7.— Diirga. 

Bhadrakdlt, Camimda and JJtirgd represent three aspects 
of Amba or Sakti in her passionate character or in her dark 
colour. Kail or Bhadrakalf, the auspicious Kali, com¬ 
monly known as Kaliyamma or Kalamma (as in the Tulu 
country), the tutelary deity of Calcutta, became after her 
expulsion from heaven in consequence of her savage dis¬ 
position—hence also called the Aghu7'asahti —the queen of the 
female demons. Yet, in spite of her fierce and cruel tempera¬ 
ment she protects men against demons. Siva is said to 
have competed with her in dancing at Cidambaram and 
surpassed her in this performance. Siva is therefore in the 
Tamil country known as the Peyddcidi, he who danced with 
a devil, and for this reason Kali is represented in a 
dancing position. She wears on her head a fiery crown 
entwined with snakes, Siva’s signs are marked on her 
forehead, two lion-fangs protrude from her mouth, she pos¬ 
sesses ten hands of which two are clapped together and two 
empty, while of the remaining six the throe on the right side 
carry respectively a rope, a parrot and a spear, and the 
three on the left side a drum {damam) with a snake, fire 
and a trident. Besides her own images there are found in 
her pagodas those of Vighnesvara, Virabhadra and AghOra. 
Aghora, an euphemistic expression, is in reality an avatara 
of Siva who rushed out of the linga in order to destroy the 
giant Marutta, to whom Brahman had promised invincibi- 
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lity and who had made himself unbearable by his presump¬ 
tion and violence against gods and men.‘^®“ 

To Kah bloody sacrifices are offered^ and the victims are 
not only animals, but up to late—(and who knows if not even 
at present)—human beings. The investigation against the 
Kulin-Brahmans in the Mahratta country showed of what 
common occurrence were these religious murders, commit¬ 
ted under the pretence of gratifying the goddess, but really 
done for the sake of covetousness. Kali, under the name 
of Bhavani, was the goddess of the I'hugs, who regarded 
themselves her faithful followers while pursuing their 
nefarious profession. 

Camundil is a counterpart of Kali, and resembles her 
also in her outward appearance, in her erected hairlocks, 
her fiery complexion, and her two lion-fangs. She has, 
however, only four hands, two of which stretched out up¬ 
wards carry respectively the weapons of Vispu, a conch and 
a disc, while the other two are joined and open. Under her 
feet lies the head of the Mahisasura, whom she killed, for 
which deed she is celebrated in Mysore. 

Her temples also generally contain the figures of Vigh- 
nesvara, Vlrabhadra (mostly made of wood), the UyirttQn- 
dilkarar, and the devil who acts as her aide-de-camp (emi- 
Icdroppey). Camunda confers valour on her adherents, and 
assists the wizards in their magic arts, and she is invoked 
by those sorcerers with special spells.-'®’ 

Durga (Durgamba, Uurgamma, Durgiyamma, Durgy- 
amma) is represented with the face of a sheep while 
kiWing Simhamukhasura on whose lion-head her feet are rest¬ 
ing. She is likewise of a fiery temper, wears golden orna¬ 
ments, pearls and gems on her head, has the emblems of Siva 

on her forehead, and carries in her six hands a ring, a sword, 
„ .— ■ -- - - ■ — »■■■■ — ... 

Oompare Ziegenhalgf pp. 170—174. 

»®» See Ziegenhalg, pp. 176—187. 
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a trident^ an elephant^s goad and a human head. The giant 
Simharaukhasura had been appointed by Aiyanar superin¬ 
tendent of his garden, and fought with Durga, when she was 
trespassing and doing mischief in it. As Durga killed 
him, she was ordered to look after men and protect them on 
earth, with the further obligation to obey the orders which 
Aiyanar would give her.‘‘^'‘^‘^ 

It is not necessary to describe specially the worship of 
these three goddesses, as it resembles that of the other 
Gramadevatas.-^ The legends (*oncerning Bhadrakdi, 

See Zicgenhahj, pp. 178—180. 

About the sacrifices to TJurgh compare <he paper of Mr. F. Fawcett, 
p. 267: “ Jn Banivikal the village godUoss is called Durgamma, and every 
year there is a festival in her honour. Tn her temple outside the village 
she is usually represented by live conical enrthen symbols called JCHu. 
The temple is built over a snake’s hole, and besides it is a large margosa 
tree. The tree and the snake (if there is one) arc sacred, and considered 
to bo symbols of Durgamma . . The pujari, whose office is hereditary, is a 
Boya by caste. Tn his house he keeps the more important symbols of the 
goddess, viz., two tiny images of Basavana; a cane staff 3 feet in length 
almost covered with silver bands (the offering of devotees) and surmounted 
by a cobra’s head in silver; a female face also in silver, and nearly life- 
size . . . On the lirst day of the feast the symbols, which collectively 
represent Durgamma, are carried on a litter to some water, any tank or 
well, and washed by the pujari; and aftci'wards, together with a new pot 
filled with water, carried to the temple and put in the place of the Kelu, 
which are removed to one side and ornamented with bangles. The silver 
face is erected on a stick behind the pot of water and a woman’s cloth is 
tied to it just under the face and over the pot of water. The other sym¬ 
bols are placed beside it, the snake upright. The symbols are decorated 
with flowers, leaves of the Bilva (Acglc marmelos) aud some leaves of the 
betel-nut tree, while wave offerings of cam])hor are made by the pujari. 
A buffalo bull is then driven through the village streets with tom-toming 
to the temple; a black ram is brought too. Tbeso are not devoted animals, 
but have boon purchased for the feast. They are washed at the temple, 
decorated with rod powder, and beheaded with a weapon, shaped like a 
battle-axe, in front of the goddess; the sheep first, the buffalo afterwards, 
by one of the Boyas present. The sheep’s head is buried in front of the 
goddess (the place is marked by a small stone 1, and tho buffalo’s head is 
placed in a miniature temple about »30 feet in front of the goddess, its 
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Camunda and Durga are, moreover, so well known, as they 
are described in the Sanskrit Purarias, that I need not 
dilate on them. These three have also much in common with 
each other and are distinguished in appearance from the 
previously described four Gramadevatas. These four have 
throughout human features, while Kali and Camunda have 
lion-fangs, and Durga has the head of a sheep; they are 
represented in a sitting posture, while the other three do 
not sit, but are either dancing, standing, or even riding. 
These seven, with the two wives of Aiyanar (of whom 


right foreleg in the mouth; and on the head are placed some fat from the 
stomach, some flour, a little manure, and a lamp in an earthen vessel. 
Then, men and women of the Boys caste who arc under vows to the god¬ 
dess, divest themselves of clothing and dressed from chin to feet in mar- 
gosa leaves, walk thrice round the temple. After this they go homo, put 
on new cloths and bring each a black sheep as a sacrifice to the goddess. 
These sacrificed animals are afterwards eaten, the heads being given to 
musicians and servants. The sheep that was first sacrificed is then cooked 
at the temple, and with some flour eaten there by all the llcsh-eating peo¬ 
ple, after offering some to the margosa tree and to the other symbols of 
the goddess. By this time it is 9 p.m. and the symbols are carried back 
to the pujari’s house, a Madiga, with the buffalo’s head on his own leading 
the procession. The pujari pours the water away and retains the pot for 
his own use.*’ 

A similar description is given further on, in which it is said : “ Near is a 
temple of Durgamma, Five stones represent her in her temple. The 
people start in procession with music to a tank, the pujari (a carpenter) 
carrying the kelu going first and following him one of his household 
carrying a new earthen pot with a man’s cloth tied round it and a small 
cloth, in which is a piece of turmeric, round its neck, and inside it some 
betel-nuts and cocoanut fruits. Gangamma (the tank) is worshipped by 
breaking cocoanuts and carrying burning camphor, the pot is filled with 
water, and the kelu is marked with red powder and turmeric. Tho pot 
of water and the kelu represent the goddess. They then go in procession 
to the temple, the kelu is placed in front of the five stones, and tho pot 
next it. All go with music to bring Durgamma’s imago from the pujari’s 
house, where it is kept, to her temple. The wooden imago is dressed 
and adorned ; and the pujari carries it on his head to the temple . . 
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I shall speak afterwards), form the nine Saktis, and are the 
principal Gramadevatas. 

According to the various qualities ascribed to Ambil or 
Sakti as a Gramadevata, she is called the Mother, Tay ; the 
one and principal Mother, fJkamdta, Egattdl (Egatta, 
Egamman, Egatte (in Madras), EkavalH ; the protecting 
Mother, Kdttdyi ; the good Mother, Nalldttdl; the goddess 
of righteousness, Gelldyi (Celvayi, Celliyamman); the shel¬ 
tering Goddess, Taticiyamman; the auspicious Goddess, 
Kalliydniyammdl; the self-existing Goddess, Tdntoniy- 
amman; the Mother of welfare, CernUtte (in Perarnbur) ; the 
small Mother, Ginnammai; the young Mother, Tdyildlamman 
(Brilamba). When granting coolness she is the Kuluntiy- 
amman; when carrying a conch she is Geiiliodiyamman; 
when wearing anklets Gilamhdttdlj when flowers Gevantiy- 
ammarij when a garland of pearls Kolamaniyamnidl; when 
lotus-eyed Miindahkanniyamman; when of green colour 
Parciyamman or Faccaiyammdh She grants conception to 
women as PaincUyamman (though as such she should per¬ 
haps be regarded as one of the Balagrahas, or as a Ksu- 
dradevata). She is invoked especially in Mysore by barren 
women as Unmaitdmhd to bestow children, and heals boils 
as Bobbalarnma. She is the goddess of war as Genaiydttdl, 
of the spear as Veldttdl; the mother of snakes as NUgdttdy, 

She protects the village and is as such the UttukkZit- 
tammam or (framman/^ ^ or Geniyammdl (from iSreni, row) ; 

About tho worship of Urammaii compare The Village Feativals in 
S. India by F. Fawcett, p. 274, In Kudligi tho village goddess is ITramma 
and her festival is performed in this way. As a preliminary the headmen 
of the village meet on a Tuesday and take live new earthen vessels to the 
temple and put in each live ‘ duddus,’ half a seer of rice, five cocoanut 
fruits, and live betel-nuts j and put one vessel in each corner and one near 
tho place of the goddess, who is now out being painted. Her image is of 
margosa wood. Tho pots are covered, and on tho centre one is placed a 
lamp which must not bo extinguished for 8 days, while the vessels remain 
as they wore placed. Jlralnnins worship the pots with oiferiugs of cooked 
rice and other food, etc.” 
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she protects the soil as Mannamma (Mantamma);‘-^^® she 
guards the various streets and is in the Maratha country 
adored during the Navaratri-festival as Mahalai Aldta, 
when on the northern gate of a village she is called 
Vadalclcuvacaldyi ; whore three roads meet^ as in the Black- 
town of Madras, she is known as the Aluccandiyamman, in 
Sanskrit as Trisandhlsvari, the Latin Trivia, 

Sailors when at sea, or those who travel by sea, solicit 
the favour of Alaimutiya7nmdly the Sanskrit Kallulim, 
while some ascribe to the seven Kanniindr or virgins (from 
the Sanskrit Kanyd, virgin) the charge of the rivers in 
the forests and hills. 

Many Gramadevatiis are named after the villages they 

* ^ ® Sec ihideni, p. 270: (The god(less)of Hilrlipal is called Mannamma and 
her festival is expensive, as 1,280 secra of rice are retpiired. Preliminary 
to the festival, wliicli occupies 5 days, three seers of paddy are poured on 
tlio floor of a Sladiga’s house ; water mixed with jaggery is also poured on 
it, and a new pot of date palm toddy is placed thereon. The toddy is* 
purchased and not devoted in any way. It is left so for 5 days, or until 
the paddy sprouts, as it generally does on the third day; and the sooner 
it docs the hotter the omen for the coming season. The Madiga’s office 
is hereditary and he receives a share of the income or profits of the 
temple. The night after the paddy sprouts the festival begins by the 
Madiga carrying the pot of toddy to the goddess’s temple and placing it 
on a platform in front of it. It is worshipped there during the following 
day. In the afternoon of the next day, Mariamma, another goddess, is 
wheeled on her little car, to the left side of the door of Mannanfma’s 
temple, and left there. At t3 p.m. a buffalo is sacrificed to the right of the 
temple door, by a Madiga. On the next days, 1,280 seers of rice are 
boiled, a sheep is sacrificed where the buffalo w^as, and every bit of its 
blood, bones and its all, is mixed with the rice and scattered round about 
outside the village. This occupies all night On the next day a small 
black ram is bitten to death by a Poturaz, as described before, and this 
sheep is buried with the pot of toddy to the right of the door of the 
temple. Mariamma is tlien wheeled back to her temple. The fiftli and last 
day is occupied in general worship of the goddess. There is no drinking 
or general feasting. (I have retained the name Mannamma, as it appeared 
in the first print of Mr. Fawcett’s article in the Madras Mail, instead of 
Wannamma, as it was afterwards printed). 
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protect or perhaps the villages after them, e,g.y Ocilramman 
(Hosur in the Salem district), Kaecijrpatiyal (Kanjivaram), 
Kadumhadiyammalj Karihdttammdl, Kuldramina, Samaya^ 
purattdl (Samayapuram near Trichinopolj), Padaivittam- 
man, etc. 

The Gramadevata is also associated with animals, e.g., 
with serpents, scorpions, birds and trees. The Gramadevatri 
of Knlar or Kolaramma is called Vrscili^Hvarl (from vrseika, 
scorpion), for she heals those who have been stung by 
scorpions; the tutelary deity of Pittapur is KukkutUmha 
or KuM'utesvarl (from knkkida, cock). Puttrilavima (or 
Valmlkini, the mother of white ants) is worshipped in 
Putturu ; from puttikfi, in Sanskrit white-ant. 

Trees are often regarded as personating the deity, and 
the villagers in Guzerat throw pieces of rags on trees 
which they intend to worship, especially on the Sanil 
tree, couverting it into a deity by this ceremony. An 
instance of this custom supplies the worship of the Tamil 
Yakkalddevlj who is the patroness of the Avka plant or 
‘Matropis gigantea. Certain Brahman families worship 
Yakkamma (Arkamma, Arkavrk^astlui or Arkesvari) 
aii. .heir Kuladevatii. The EUaikdramma is revered by 
gardeners who cultivate betel. The Panaiverlyamman 
(from panaij palm tree or talavrksa) is fond of palmyra 
and other palm trees, and is thus known as Tdlacdsinl; 
as Balahhadrika she is said to have come into existence 
after Balabliadra. The Fuliyl-daivaliyamman is associated 
with the Tamarind tree pidij under which Alariyam- 
man also resides.'^ Ettiyamman from e//i, nux vomica, 
protects against the poison of that fruit; she has a tem¬ 
ple in Pxmnai, The Asaldttdl derived from Asald, a maid- 
servant of Sabari, an incarnation of Parvati, at the time 
when Siva had assumed the form of a hunter or sabara, 

Under a tamarind tree was born Nammalvar or Sathakopa. 
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protects from wild beasts, serpents and thorns, and the 
amlamantra is uttered in order to avoid them. The well- 
known Telugu Gramadevata Poleramma, Foleriyammal, 
who is connected with small-pox and tlius associated with 
Mariyamma, as mentioned above on p. 471 is by others 
explained as identical with Holeyaramma, the goddess of 
the Holeyas or Pariahs, and therefore called Caijdalamatr, 
Mataiigi, or Palagauri. Polalamma is mentioned as a sister 
of Ahkalamma. 

SOrpanakliaT, tue NV^'iJJ-known sister of Kavana, is as Mtik- 
karasu, a person who has'nose cut off, revered iu the 
villages of the ^^Ilagiri mountaiiT^\fJ^._ ^ 

In the various sacrifices mentioned above, repeated allu- 

Besides these village goddesses 1 may mentioa: Accammal (Yac- 
camma, a corrupted form of Laksrai), Akkadcvatalu (in Pedda Corukiiru), 
Alamantal, Allamma, Aficarnmal (iu Chittnr), Aiiidyamman near Banga¬ 
lore, one of the personated sUldhist awiman, mahiman, laghiman, gariman, 
prai)ti, prukiimya, isatva and vasitva), Araoattal, Araoattaniman, Aratam- 
ma, Aretarnma (in Kodavalilru), Aaapura, Auvaiyar, Ayiyamman (in Uk- 
kal), Bagal5, Bahucara, Balamina, Bahgaratntna, Banladevade (Tula), 
Becaraji, Borai, Bhramarfimba, Canalamnia, Caiigalamuia, Caiigalammaji 
(in Harinahalli, brick-goddess), Cavuratnma, Cehcamma,Cehkalaiaiyammal, 
Devallamnia, Devyaramai, Ekavirika (in Mapuri), E|ahkaliyamma, Ela- 
matticchi, Elugolamma, Ennamnia, Galagalamma, (laiiganmia (in Gaiiga- 
pattanam), Gaiigayya, Gahganamma, Gantcrainrna, Iriciyammau, Iruliit- 
tamniaii, Jalamma, Jogulaniba (in Alampnri), Kadarnbariyamman, Kiim- 
amma, Kediiramma (in Bellari), Kiratamma, Kommamma, Konamma, 
Kondanima, Kondalamma, Konelamba, Kdtamina, Kilnalamma, Kundi- 
yamman, Kuppamma, Kiitalamma, Maddalamnia, Malamma (of the moun¬ 
tain), Mamillamma, Maiigaliyamman, Mantiyamman, Maraki, Maramma, 
Marollamma, Maremma, Melkattai, Moracamman, Muduccattiil, Mukundi- 
yamnian, Miikamba, Mullitturnaiigiliyamman, Murukatta], Nacoiyar, 
Nagaraamba, Nagalamnia, Ndkalamma,01aTnma,( Irnattal (sister of Bttiyam- 
man), Paiiyamman,.Pallalanima (in Vanapalli), Panaiyattal, Panaiyattam- 
man, Pandollamma, Piitilapoiiidyaraman, Peramrna, Periyammai, Poddaoi 
Polakamma, Polakamma (in Indukilru) Ponniyammi, Pullamma, Pilnkoti- 
yammal, Pnnnalamma, Puitalamma, Puttamma, Silramnia, Tallamma, 
Tattamma, Timmamma, Tulaka.Mamman,Udi8alamnia, Uggamma, Uhkul- 
amma. Valliyammal, Vantipanniyamman, Vadavuqlyamman, Vellaiyam- 
mal, Velagalamma, Vellamma, Venyamma, VenkammaJ, Viramma, etc., etc. 
Compare above pp. 184,185 about Bavatia’s connection with the Todas, 
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sion has been made to the custom of representing the god¬ 
dess by pots, so that the existence of a special Gramadevata, 
as pot-goddess, need not surprise us. She is called in 
Tamil Kumbdttal, in Sanskrit Kiimhhamdtd, and in Kana- 
rese Qarigadeaara. In Tamil such a pot is called Karaham, 

The position of the Gramadevata as chief deity of the 
non-Aryan population, has been proved, I trust, by the 
description contained in the preceding pages, however in¬ 
complete and even inaccurate it may be in some respects. 
An important feature of the worship of the Graraadevata 
is the fact that not only does the well-to-do rural popula¬ 
tion devote itself religiously to the strict performance of 
all prescribed ceremonies, but also the lowest layers of 
the Indian people, the Pariahs, play, as we have seen, a 
leading part in them- It is they who in fact perform the 
sacrifice and become possessed with the goddess, before 
whose presence they appear in person. The. prominent posi¬ 
tion of tlie Pariahs at the festivals of Brahmanic shrines has 
been already noticed, and it has been proved on that 
occasion that the greater number of such shrines were 
intimately connected with legends, in which the now 
despised Pariah was the favorite of the divinity.^s^ I 
felt in consequence entitled to infer that these Brahmani- 
cal pagodas occupy at the present day the sites of former 
places of Pariah worship, and that the Pariahs, though 
deprived of their property, had managed to retain some 
title to it, which seemed to be admitted by the fact that 
their presence was required for the solemnization of the 
religious rites. Still, this participation of the Pariahs in 
the festivals at Brahmanical temples is not so surprising as 
the presence and assistance of Brahmans at the feasts of 
the GramadevatRs, a participation which may be scorned 
by many pious and intelligent Brahmans, but which is 


See pp. 60—66, 461. 
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nevertheless a well-known fact, proving the influence which 
superstition exercises on the human mind, however free it 
may boast to be. 

These variously named Gramadevatas are all essentially 
of the same nature, and so are also the rites performed 
at their festivals. The majority of the names of the 
Gramadevatas I have quoted, are taken from the verna¬ 
culars of Southern India, but their exact counterparts will 
also be found in GiizeratT and in the languages of 
Hindustan. I have been compelled to confine myself 
mainly to the tutelary deities of Southern India, for in 
spite of all my endeavours, I was unable to obtain satis¬ 
factory and trustworthy information from the Northern 
districts of India. From the knowledge I have obtained, 
I am, however, of opinion that the same religious ideas 
pervade the whole non-Aryan population throughout 
India, though differences may exist owing to local idiosyn- 
cracies. Finally, it may be necessary to repeat that in 
the Gramadevata the people revere their local deity, who 
protects the soil of their village or town—or by whatever 
name we may call the community—from all sorts of cala¬ 
mities, who grants rich crops and supplies sufficient food 
for men and beast. She represents the Mother Earth, the 
Prakrti, the prototype .of the power which afterwards 
developed into that of Sakti. 

On Aiyandr {Ayyappa or 8dsta)> 

In the preceding pages I have repeatedly alluded to 
Aiyandr by which name the Supreme God of the Gauda- 
Dravidians is principally known in Southern India, while 
the Kanarese people call him Ayyappa He is indeed the 
highest ruler among the non-Aryan aborigines of this 

About Aiyanar comimreZiegenhalg^ pp. 148—156 j see also the short 
note about him by the Rev. F. Kittel in the Indian Antiquary^ Vol. II, 

p. 168 . 
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country, and is therefore very appropriately called Sdsta, 
ruler, by which term he is generally named. The expres¬ 
sion Aiyandr is Tamil, but its first portion. Ay a, Ayya, or 
Aiya contains the ancient Gauda-Dravidian word for father, 
lord and master, while the plural termination dr added to 
the Tamil Aiyan expresses honor; the Kanarese affix appa, 
father, in AyyapjDa indicates the same meaning. I do 
not believe that this Gauda-Dravidian word Ay a, Ayxja or 
Aiya is derived from the Sanskrit word Arya, respectable, 
though the latter term has in some cases been really 
changed in Gauda-Dravidian dialects into aiya, aya or 
ayya. 

The influence of Aiyanar has much decreased in course of 
time, but not so much perhaps among the rural people, who 
both love and dread ’..m. Houses his position, as Chief 
of the Bhotas, or of the Ghosts, to restrain them from 
inflicting harm on ineu.*-^*”^ Mounted on a wild elephant 
or on a horse, he rides sword in hand over hills and dales 
to clear the country from all obnoxious spirits. It is 
generally believed that at midnight, preceded by heralds, 
and followed by his retinue, Aiyanar leaves his residence 
to go a hunting. All ride at an awful pace with swords in 
their hands and surrounded by torch-bearers. Any one 
who meets this hunting party on the road, meets a certain 
death, and the sight of Aiyanar, Aiyankdtci, is therefore 
much feared. The people, however, praise his kindness 

See Ziejienbtttgf, pp. 152, 153: “ Wemi die Teufel wider Aiyanars 
Willen den Mensohen einigeu Schaden zufiigen, so straft und peinigt 
er sie. Seine VVohnung ist in der Welt, er ist gegenwartig an alien 
den Orten, wo Mensohen und Tenfel zu finden sind. Wir opfern ihm 
deshalb in und ausser seiiien Fagodou, dass niclit otwa die Teufel siob 
zu uns nahen mochten und uns besitzen. Daniit er nun alle Arten 
Teufel von uns abhalte und von ilirer Macht uns beschiitze, auoh alles 
Bose abwende, bringen wir ihm allerlei Opfer und Verehrung als Bbcke, 
Schweine, Hahne, Weiu, gekoohten Reis und dergleichen Ess-und Trink- 
waaren mehr. Nur aus diesem Grunde pdegen wir ibm Opfer zu bringen.’V 
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and say to him: 0 Lord of ghosts^ who is always pleased, 

who is filled with kindness towards all creatures, protect, 
protect, 0 long armed; to Thee, 0 Sasta, be salutation* and 
salutation/^ 2 ^ ^ 

He is generally requested to grant wealth, to bestow sons, 
to destroy enemies, to avert drought, to secure the favour of 
women, to destroy the evil effects or omens caused by 
lizards, and similar boons.‘^^‘^ 

Under his special charge are the boundaries, forests, 
tanks and rivers. In his duties and outward appearance 
he has much resemblance to, nay is really identical 

Bhutanatha sadananda sarvabhutadayapara 
raksa raksa mahabaho sastro tubhyam namo nainah. 

Aiyanar is thus specially revered as the god of hunting, and boars in 
Kurg the name of Bcle A Lord-father of hunting} as Hill-god he 

is called Male Deva. See Kittel loco citato, p. 168. 

2 08 These wishes are expressed in the following prayers or mantras : “ dm 
namo bhagavate hariharaputraya putralSbhaya, satrunasaya (gaulidosa- 
vinasaya) madagajavahanaya mahalilstaya namah.” 

Another mantra runs as follows: “Asya srimahrisHstamautrasya Rudra 
railj, Anu§tup ebandah, Mahasasta devata. . . . 

Mama sarvabhis^asiddhaye viniyogah Sadangam, Hariharaputraya 
hfdayaya namah, arthalabhiiya putralabhaya siraso sviibii, satrunasaya 
sikhayai vasa^, sarvastrJmohauaya kavacaya hum, madagajaturaugava- 
hanaya netratrayaya vausat, mahasastaya hum phat svahii astraya phat.” 

The meaning of this prayer is ; “ Of this manira of the great Sasta Rudra 
is the R^i, Anus^up the metre, Mahasasta the devata. . . . 

“ Application for securing all my wishes. Allocation in the six limbs. 
With Harihai'aputraya “namah” to the heart, with arthalnbJiaya putra- 
labhnya “svaha” to the head, with mirmia&aya “ vasat ” to the hair-tuft, 
with sarvastrimdhajioya “ hum” by laying the hands across, with madaga^ 
jaturangavahandya YaxL9fit” to the three eyes, with mahdiaatdya “hum 
phat Bvaha” with clapping the hands.” 

Each mantra is divided into six portions, each of which is as a rule 
located in a different limb of the body, rarely in some parts of the 
hands, these locations are respectively called ahganyasa and karauyasa, 
they are heart, head, hair-tuft, laying hands on the upper arms, three eyes 
and hand-clapping. The same mantra runs in its abbreviated form as 
follows: “ Om aim hrim saum kUm srim hrim hrim klim hariharaputraya 
arthalabhaya putralabhaya Satrunasaya sarvastrimohanaya ‘madagajatu- 
raugavahanaya mahSSSistaya namab>*’ 
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with, Khandobaand the BrahmabhOta,"^^^ who like him on 
horseback pursue the demons sword in hand and do mani¬ 
fold good to men. As ])rotector of fields, or Ksetrapala, 
Bhairava is mistaken for him,because, in spite of being occa¬ 
sionally styled Ksetrapala, Bhairava^s pi’otection is in reality 
only confined to the temples and their property. On the 
other hand, if we admit that Siva and Aiyanar are identical, 
there is no difficulty in extending this identity to the avata- 
ras of Siva, i.e., to Vlrahhadra and Bhairavaj ^ ^ ^ who are often 
identified with Aiyanar. Virabhadra^ ® is styled Sasta as 


See above, pp. 157, 298, No. 16, 304. Dr. Wilhelm Germann has in the 
edition of Ziegenhalg, pp. 155, 158, already alluded to a connexion between 
Khanddba and Aiyanar. 

* This mantra is addressed to Aiyanar as Bhairava, who is called 
ksetrapala and instead of Ilariharaputra Hivak'eiavanandana : “ Ksetrapfi- 
laniantrah. ()ni namah ksetrapfilasya Tipaduddharakasya sivakesavanan. 
danasya paramewvararilpasya nilamcghasya mahabhairavasya trisdladama- 
rukadharilya eahkhacakradharaya kapalamalasikapaladharaya sakini- 
dakinibhdtapretapisacaparayantraparainantraksasagandharvasvapaciira- 
krilragrahatatakeya karkotakakosavandrikabhaya kunraramustakhatvaii- 
gadharasya mama sarv^asatrusamharaHasya hram hrim hriini hraim hrauni, 
hram pi hum phat svaha.” 

The following stanza is addressed to Kalabliairava: 

Kapalamalikakautam jvalatpavakalocanam 
kapaladharam atyugram kalaye Kalabhairavam. 

Eight forms of Bhairava are mentioned, viz., asitahga-, candracuda- 
or rudra-, kala-, kapiila- or taniracdda , krodha-, maha-, rum-, samhara- 
bhairava. 

In his eighth form as Krodhabhairava he became the ksetrapala 
Aiyanar: 

Krodheniinena vai balah ksetranam raksako’bhavat 
miirtayo’stau oa tasyapi ksetrapalasya dhimatah. 

89 G »p]jg stanzas referring to Aiyanar or Sasta in his Sattvika, rajasa and 
tilmasa condition are as follows. In the Sattvika condition he is called 
Virabhadra: 

1. S(3mkaram devamillam jitaripnbahalam syamahun Virubhadram 
Khatkaram vyomakesam ghawighawininadam khadgakhetagrahastani 
Kuhkaram bhiruuadam hutavahanayanaiu dahyamanakhilarhsam 
Phalkaram vajradaih?Irani pruiuitaripujanapr^ahantaram ide. 
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possessing the quality of goodness or of sattvay while Bhai- 
rava is distinctly designated as the son of Siva and Visnu. 
When identified with Virabhadra and Bhairava, Aiyanar 
appears in his dark or angry nature, corresponding to the 
dark element in Siva^s character. Aiyanar occupies his 
proper position as Ksetrapala, in so far as the Gramadevata 
is also a Ksetradevata. It was natural for the Brahmanic 
priesthood, in its own interests, to destroy the intiuence 
the ancient non-Aryan gods still exercised over the masses, 
and the best means to effect this purpose was to heap 
disgrace on those deities, and to vilify them in the eyes 
of the faithful. With this object in view, they invented a 
disgusting account of the incestuous origin of Aiyanar, 
There lived onco in ancient times a demon Bhasmasura, 
who by his fervent penance had gained the favor of Isvara 
and obtained from him the boon that whatever he might 
touch with his hand should be turned to ashes. On receiving 
this power, the demon tried to test it on Siva himself, 
who running away hid himself in a flower which was 
growing in a tank, and thence prayed to Visnu to rescue 
him. On this Visnu appeared before Bhasmasura in the form 
of Mohim, a beautiful, enticing woman, and inflamed his 
mind to such a degree, that in his passion he lost all control 
over his senses. At last the virgin consented to submit to 
him, if the giant would previously bathe himself in the water 
of the neighbouring pond and then clean and rub oil with 
his hand on his head. Bhasmasura in his infatuation did 
so, and was reduced to ashes as soon as his hand touched 

2. Santam saradacandrakhapi^adkayalam candrabhiramananam 
candrarkopalakautakuudaladharam candravadatarhsukam 
viuapusfcakam aksasiitravalayam vyakhyanamudram karair 
bibhranam kalaye sada brdi mahasustam suvaksiddhaye. 

3. Tejdmaiidlalamadhyagam trinayanam divyambaralankrtani 
devam pa^pasarek^ukarmukalasaDinaHikyapu trabhayan 
bibhrapam karapankajair inadagaiaBkandhadhirndham maha- 
Bastaram »arapam bhajami varadam traildkyasammohauam. 
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his head. Immediately afterwards Siva became acquainted 
with the destruction of his pursuer^ left his hiding place in 
the flower, and requested Visnu, who told him what had 
happened, to assume again the body of Mohinl. Vis:pu did 
so, and found himself a prey to the uncontrollable passion of 
Siva. The result of this incestuous connexion between Hari 
and Hara, was, so say the Brahmans, Aiyanar, who is 
therefore also called the son of Hari and Hara, or Harihara- 
putra. The pedantic PaT;idits of the Tamil country go so 
far as to contend that the real name of Aiyanar was Kai- 
yanaVi he having been born in the kai, or hand of Visnu. 

The image of Aiyanar is generally found at the junction of 
two roads,, as according to popular belief he wants to learn 
from way.farers about the peculiar position in which he 
stands in regard to his mother; for Visnu being a male 
deity cannot bo called his mother, nor can Parvati be his 
mother, as she did not give him birth. 

The name Harihara occurs frequently in the modern 
dynasty of the Vi jay anagara kings, who attempted to unite 
to a certain extent Vaisnavism with SaiviRm,but thiscircum- 
stance is in no way connected with the subject of this 
enquiry. The existence of Aiyanar is an intrinsic portion 
of the ancient Gauda-Dravidian belief, and long antece¬ 
dent to the Brahmauic story of his alleged origin. Though 
the names of Aiyanar and Sasta do not occur in all 
parts of India he is, as Lord of the Ghosts, revered by the 
non-Aryan aborigines under one designation or another all 
over the country. In the northern portion of the Madras 
Presidency, especially among the Telugu people, his wor¬ 
ship appears to be merged into that of Vehkatesa, whose 
name indicates a connexion with the Vehkaor Venkata 
tribe, and which must not be explained, as proposed by 
some Paqdits, to signify veh katayatiy he purifies sin. 

There is hardly a village in the south of Southern India 
which does not possess one temple dedicated to Aiyanar. 
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Most of these shrines are of small dimensions and stand in 
a lonely place to the west of the village surrounded by lofty 
trees. The prettiest spots are generally chosen for the sites 
of such shrines among shady trees near a flowing brook. 
In woods and forests a stone alone indicates at times the 
abode of Aiyanar, and from such stones sounds are said to 
arise and to scare the neighbourhood. Clay figures—of large 
and small size—representing horses, elephants, bufFaloes, 
dogs and other animals or objects are arranged in rows 
under the shade of trees, representing the gifts of pious 
devotees, who when they or their families were ill or in dis¬ 
tressed circumstances, vowed to dedicate such offerings to 
Aiyanar, The promises made to him arc various and occa¬ 
sionally rather peculiar. 

In times of drought the villagers assemble and raise a 
subscription for a service in honour of Aiyanar. Rice is 
collected from every house, and on a Wednesday orders are 
issued to the potters to make life-size horses, occasionally also 
horses with riders on their back, or life-size armed soldiers. 
When the potter has prepared all these figures, the vil¬ 
lagers go in procession with drums beating to the house of 
the potter, and carry those figures to the temple of Aiyanar, 
which is generally two miles distant from the village, near 
the boundary stone. A richly decorated and well-attired 
matron carries in front of the procession a vessel full of 
sweet toddy on her head. This procession is called in 
Tamil Pari adup2)u, and the vessel Maduhkudam, The 
Pojaris are generally potters. Offerings of food, fruits, &c., 
are then made, and the worshippers take their midday 
meals, irrespective of caste. The people have great con¬ 
fidence that Aiyanar will be gracious, and grant them their 
wish, which also often happens. 

In some parts of the country, when a child is stricken 
with a dangerous disease, the parents make a vow, to carry 
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it in procession round the village suspended from a hook 
which is fixed in his back. 'I’liis hook is called in Kan a,re.se 
Sidi, and Aiyanar goes in oon'^eqnenco bv the name of 
Sidivlran. 

At the gates of these temples stand two gigantic guar¬ 
dians, MunvndiyUr, of formidable and hideous shape : they 
wear crowns on their heads and carry stout sticks in their 
hands. They re.semble devils in their appearance, and havi' 
lion-fangs projecting from their months, 'riio front portion 
of the temple is occupied by the seven mothers, who are also 
worshipped. - '* ^ Two images of V’^ighnesvara generally sta.n<l 
inside, one on each side of the door. In the inner hall sits 
Aiyanar between his two Avives, Vdrua and Piiskald^ in 
Tamil called Puranai and Pirkalai, -‘‘" and round them stand 
in the corridor the seven virgins or Kannimfir, who are 
occasionally Avondiipped, especially on Wednesdays and 
^Saturdays, when the crops on dry lands are suffering froin 
blight.In another building at the sid(} oT the temple 
in a sort of vault are kept the Avooden images of horses, 
elephants, birds, demons and other creatures on whi(di 
Aiyanar and his wives arc carried about in procession on 
fe.stival days. 

When not riding, Aiyanar is generally represented in si 
sitting posture as a I'ed-skinned man. On his head he 
AAX^ars a croAAUi; on his forehe.ad are painted the three Avhito 
linos of the Vibhuti; in his tuft-like locks hang strings of 

yAcijenhal[f gives on p. 150 their names as Trikarasiiri, Mayakarasilri, 
Raktacamuiyjii, Vaiiacariai (KaOrri), BhagavntT, Balasakh', ami lllniva- 
nasakii. 

In this mantra occur the names of the two wives of Aiyan.ar: hko- 
nacatvariihsadaksaro mautrah. PnrnfipuskalamhilsametasrThariharaput- 
rSya namah. 

Seep. 106, Note 100. The villagers join on such occasions in a 
Picnic Samnradhanaif anoint the Kannimar, u woman possessed with them 
begins to dance, and animals arc sacriiiced. 
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pearls^ which adorn also his ears and his neck; and on liis 
chest he wears a sort of decoration. Ornaments also cover 
his arms, hands, feet and even his waist. As an emblem 
of his royal dignity he carries a sceptre in his hand. A 
girdle, Va]cuppatt(i>h encircles his waist and his left leg; 
flowers hang from his shoulders; the upper part of his 
body is naked; while a gay-coloured garment surrounds his 
lower extremities. 

Two or three times a day are sacrifices presented to 
Aiyanar. These take the form either of libations, or of offer¬ 
ings of food, or of burnt sacrifices, and are accompanied 
by special prayers and ceremonies. Gifts consisting of 
spirituous liquor, or of animals, such as pigs, goats, cocks 
and other creatures, are also presented to Aiyanar, such 
animals being beheaded on the altar outside his temple. 
These bloody and spirituous oflTerings are made by Sudra 
priests or Pandarams without the participation of Brahmans 
who, however, perform the bloodless and purer ritual. In 
fact, as previously mentioned, two sides, a bright and a dark 
one, are distinguishable in the worship of Aiyanar. 

Besides these daily services a special festival in honor 
of Aiyanar is held once a year in every village. This feast, 
which has no fixed date, falls mostly either after the first or 
second harvest, and lasts from seven to nine days. The 
villagers carry the figures of Aiyanar and his two wives 
through the streets, both in the morning and in the evening. 
Every inhabitant is bound to contribute towards the expenses 
according to his means, and to offer to Aiyanar special 
sacrifices in the shape of cooked rice, eatables, drink, or 
animals. Aiyanar and his wives are then praised for the 
p^'-I’otection and assistance they have granted during the 
past ^ear, and the continuation of his favour is requested 
for the^ ensuing year. 

Aiyai^ar is known by various names such as the warrior of 
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a sacred crown, Tirumudisevdkar; the good warrior, NaU 
lasevalcar; the god who lives outside the village, Puxattavan ; 
the beautiful sea-coloured, Punkadalvannan; the Lord, 
Sattcin; the husband of Puranaikelvan; the hus¬ 

band of Putkalai, Piitkalaimanalan ; the ascetic, Yogi; the 
stainless, Orumasatttm; one who has a fierce weapon, 
Canday udhan; the venerable, Ariyan ; the protector of 
virtue, Arattailikappdn; the rider on a white elephant, 
Velkviyanaiyurti ; the youth, Kumaran; the father (rnaster), 
Aiyan; the son of Harihara, Hariharaputtiran ; he who has 
a fowl in his fiag, KbUkkodiyon ; etc.-'^^ 

The two wives of Aiyanar, Puranal and Putkalai^ have 
yellow complexions. They wear crowns on their heads, 
ill one hand they hold a floAver, while the other hangs 
down empty. Besides this they have the usual ornaments. 
l^Qranai wears on her forehead the black i&(6*^Rri-mark, 
while Putkalai is distinguished by the Vihhuii, the three 
holy white streaks {TirunJru in Tamil). They sit on one 
leg, Pfiranai on the left, and Putkalai on the right side of 
her husband, in whose duties and honors they participate. 

With these remarks I finish this brief discussion on the 
position of the (Jramadevatiis and Aiyanar, a subject which 
is important enough to attract more attention than it has 
done hitherto, for these divinities represent the national 
deities of the non-Aryan population. Their worship has 
indeed been preserved, but it has been altered considerably 
owing to foreign influence, though not for the better. 

On BhutaSy or Fiends^ Ghosts, and Devils. 

Demoniac beings or Bhiifas ,—be they Fiends, Ghosts or 
Devils, whether created as such from the beginning or at 
a subsequent period, and whether or not the restless spirits 

"wy Compare Ziegenbahj, p. 152. 
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of the deceased,—frighten the minds and threaten the lives 
of mortals in this world. They exercise their baneful influ¬ 
ence not only over rude barbarians, or ci’edulous masses, 
but also over individuals otherwise sensible. Their exist¬ 
ence is generally asserted, and their power supported by 
the wiles of subtle priestcraft. The various religious 
beliefs and jdiilosophical systems, though agreeing on sonic 
vague points, have all tlieir special dogmas or character¬ 
istic opinions on matters spiritual and demoniac. There are 
men who believe that they are in possession of the key which 
opens the door to the ma steries beyond liuman ken, but it is 
useless to systematize topics whicli appertain to speculation, 
and in which imagination occujiies the place of reality. 

The inventive genius of the Hindus has peopled the 
world with variously formed and dilfcrently endowed crea¬ 
tures, who derive their origin from divine sources. In the 
Amarakosa, the well-known Sanskrit vocabulary, are enu¬ 
merated as such the Vidyadhavas, Apsarases, Yaksas, 
liaksases, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, Pisacas, Guhyakas, Sid- 
dhas and Bhotas."* ^ ^ Excepting the Kaksases, Pisacas and 
Bhutas, an inclination towards good is found prevailing in 
all of these, but in some Bhutas there is an equal dis¬ 
position towards good as tow'ards evil, while the majority 
of Kaksases are decidedly bad, 

See AnuiratcdSa, Ij I, 1 , 0 : 

Vidyrtdharo’ rsarO-Yaksa-llaksO-Guiulharva-KiniJuml,! 

Guhyakal.i Biddliu HliiHu’nii devayouayah. 

CoiDpare also Vaijayantif Yaksadyadhyaya, 1—5 : 

1. Sparsdnandastvapsarasass SDinadayca ratemadah 
svarvesyawodtha khaseyo yakHo’iha Hiiragdyanal.i; 

2. Gandharvo gatugandharvaa siddhas syus sanakddayal. 1 , 
bhiltapatrus ta bhatdni bhiitaBca Bivapar&vagab ; 

3. Kinnaras synli kimpurujfi mayavu’svamukliSPca to 
gnbyaka manicarayas tatha deyajanSs sutali; 

4. Vidyadharas tu dyucarab kbeciiras satyayaiivanab 
pibdeas syat kapittcyo^nrjur darvaaea piiidakal.i j 

6. Devayouaya cte syus BvaiTesyndyas sarnk^asab. 
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I have adopted the Sanskrit term Bhilta (being), as an 
expression that applies to all the different beings discussed 
in this chapter, as this term is indeed applicable to 
all, though it is in certain districts of Southern India only 
used in relation to a particular species of demons. For the 
sake of cUissilication, I propose to divide these Bliutas into 
three groups, 'i'hose who compose the first group, I call 
Fiends, They are endowed with superlmman powers, and 
possess material bodies of various kinds, which they can 
change as they list, a,iid whicli are subject to destruc¬ 
tion. As free agents, they can choose between good and 
evil, blit a disposition towards evil preponderates in their 
character, as tlie example's of Ravana and Hiraijyakasipu, 
and the exceptions of Vibhisana and Prahlada sufficiently 
prove. The so-calletl Asuras, Diiiiavas, Daityas and 
Kaksasas belong to this group. All these are personations 
either ot the hostile powers of nature, or of mighty 
human foes, both which have been eventually converted 
into superhuman beings. 

The second group consists of the Ghosts of those who 
once moved as living creatures in this world, but who, after 
having departed their mundane life, roam restlessly about, 
until they are united with the Supreme vSpirit, and obtain 
Final Beatitude by complete absorption into it. 

The third grouj) consists of the Devils or Demons, who 
persecute, seduce and destroy mankind, These Demons 
are often divided into two classes, consisting of ruling and 
ministering spirits, who are specially known as Pisacas and 
Bhotas. 

The main object of this inquiry is to ascertain, if possible, 
the ethnological origin of these groups, and of the several 
members which constitute them. When this object has 
been achieved, and the difference between Aryan and non- 
Aryan demonology 1ms been successfully defined, the later 
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development of both can be more easily understood, and 
the modifications, which the beliefs of both races under¬ 
went, can be traced with greater exactness. It is not pos¬ 
sible, however, at this stage of our knowledge to arrive at a 
final decision on this subject, and all that can meanwhile bo 
achieved is, to collect as much evidence as possible and to 
arrange the material in a lucid and at the same time accu¬ 
rate manner. 


A, About Fiends. 

]\Iaii-eatiug ogres and ogresses, formidable giants, treach¬ 
erous gnomes, mischievous sprites, wicked elves et hoc 
omne genus, who delight in teasing and destroying men, are 
called fiends. In Sanskrit literature they appear especially 
as Danavas, Daityas, Kaksasas and Asuras. ^J'o this clasa 
may be added the evil sorcerers and wizards, known in 
the Veda as Yatns, YCitadhanas and Yatiidhanls, with 
whom may be coupled the vile Kiinidius.'^'^ ^ As 1 have 
already observed, some substantial basis, supplied by 
natural phenomena or events, underlies the assumption of 
the existence of these beings. In the ligveda we encounter 
them as Danavas, or sous of Danu and Kasyapa; as Daityas 
or sous of Diti and Kasyapa, in contrast to the divine Adityas, 
the sons of Diti^s sister Aditiand of Kasyapa; as Asuras and 
as Dasas or Dasyus, the human foes of the Aryan invaders. 

The principal of the Danavas, of whom there are seven, 
is Vrtra, who is called the ancestor of the dragons, 'pratha- 
majd ahmrwi. He opposes suffering mankind, and is feared 
by all the gods, whom he openly defies. He keeps back 
and steals the heavenly waters, i.e., he prevents them from 
coming down as rain, and for this offence Indra destroys 
him with his thunderbolt.® Vala, cave (in which the 

Compare Rijveda, 1, 36,10} VII, 1-, 5, etc., and VJl, 104,2} X, 87,24. 

See Rgveda, I, 32, 3, 4, 0 j II, 11, 18} X, 120, 0, 
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rain-cows are confined), is the name of another demon, 
who is in later works called the brotlier of Vrtr?,.*^*^*' 
Besides tliese are mentioned in the Rgveda tlio Danava 
Aurnavahha, the hand less Kiinara who was crushed by 
Indra; Jva/yeua who causes bad liarvests and whose two 
young wives (//d.vl) bathe in milk and ought to be drowned ; 
the blaspheming Kayavah; the demon JnrCtflui whom Agni 
killed; who ascended into lu'aven and whom Indra 

tore into pieces; Rudhihra who was likewise destroyed 
by Indra ; Vislsipra who was vanquished by Mann and 
others. * 

^ / 

Ana riant, Namuci, Fqwu, Samhara, Srhindft, Snsna, and 
the Dasa Vrsaiipra, who practised the magic arts and was 
slain by Indra, are probably prototypes of non-Aryan 
foes.'"* ^ 

A female fiend Arayl is also frequently mentioned in the 
Veda. She is described as ugly, one-eyed and hipped. 
She kills the fcetns in the womb and hates Indra. 

It is needless to remark that the Atharvjinaveda contains 
much fuller information about these fiends, and the means 
of rendering harmless their diabolical machinations by the 
use of efficacious charms and mantras. Demons insidiously 
try to inflict injury {drnli), or hurt [ralrsas), Drnh, when 
personified, moves in darkness, gets hold of the villain, hates 
Indra, and finds its slayer in Brhaspati, who preserves 
truth and the sacrifice.'^ ^ ^ Raksas is connected with all 
that is bad and objectionable; it is impure, pernicious 

See abovef p. 16, Note 11. 

30* Soe^f/y5Ja, II, 11,18; Virr,32, 26, 66, 2; 111,30,8; I, 103, 8; I, 
104, 3; I, 174, 7; I, 103, 8, 104, 3; VII, 1, 7 ; II, 12, 12; II, 14, 5 ; and V, 
45, 6. 

30® See Rgveda, VIII, 32, 2 ; II, 11, 5; I, 51, 6 ; VII, 9.9, 6; I, 33, 12; 
I, 103, 8; and VII, 99, 4. 

30 0 See Rgveda, X, 155. 

30T See Rgveda, I, 133, 1; IT, 30, 9; III, 31, 19; IV, 23, 7, etc. Com¬ 
pare Der Bigveda von Alfred Ludwig, III, pp. 338, .339. 
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and base.® Both engender mischief, and gods as well 
as men must fight against druh and ralcsaa in order to de¬ 
stroy them. Asuras and Raksasas are eventually regarded as 
beings who particularly practise druh and raksas, and whose 
nature is so undefined, that no difference is made between 
them and men. Indeed just as the character of human 
beings varies, so also does theirs vary, and they are, accord¬ 
ing to their pleasure, hostile or friendly, malevolent or 
benevolent. Occupying a position midway between gods 
and men, the fiends possess like both of them bodies ade¬ 
quate to their condition, bodies which partake of the 
ethereal elements of the deities and of the earthly elements 
of human beings. Among themselves the fiends differ in 
size and shape, some of them possessing the power to 
assume whatever form they desire. Like gods and men 
they share in the three qualities, and like men they are 
also subject to the laws of transmigration. 

The term Asura, from«6‘?e, life (root as, to live), applies in 
the Rgveda principally to Varuna, Indra, Agni, but also to 
other gods as Pusan, Rudra, Savitr, Soma and the 
Marute.®^® In the tenth Mandala it is, however, already 
used in the sense of impious demon, and as such, e g,, ap¬ 
plied to Pipru.® ' When the Vedic gods were in course of 
time thoroughly displaced, a fixed distinction was made be¬ 
tween Gods and Asuras, and a separate creation assigned to 
both, the Gods being created by the mouth, and the Asuras 
by the lower breath of Praj-lpati. ® ' ’ The Visnupurana re¬ 
lates that Brahman created the Asuras while he was pervjul- 
od with darkness, and that they, his firstboini, proceeded 
from his thigh. When the darkness which developed into 


See Rgveda, J, 12, 6; VI, 16, 29, etc. 
Compare above, p. 275. 

31« Compare Rgveda, X, 138, 3. 

® 11 See above, p. 281. 
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night had deserted him, he became pleased, and from his 
mouth issued the Gods, endowed with goodness. In con¬ 
sequence of these facts, the A suras prevail at night and 
the Gods during daytime.^^^ In the account of the crea¬ 
tion contained in the MEnavadharmasastra, the Asuras sink 
to a lower depth, for they were created by seven Manus, 
the offspring of the ten Prajapatis, together with the 
Yaksas, Raksases, Pisacas, Gandharvas, Apsarases, Nagas, 
Serpents, winged Birds and Pitrs, after tlie Gods and the 
Maharsis or great sages. ^ 

The Asuras, Danavas and Daityas are engaged in con¬ 
tinual fight with the Devas, and their repeated attempts to 
thrust the Gods from their thrones, resemble the efforts 
which the Titans made to defeat the Olympians.^ * ^ The 
Gods, however, did not always employ fair means to ensure 
victory, but had recourse to mean tricks. At the churning 
of the ocean, the Devas required the assistance of the Dai¬ 
tyas, and in order to obtain it, promised them an equal share 
of the Nectar or Amrta which would be produced from the 
agitated sea. The serpent Vasuki was wound like a cord 
round the mountain Mandara, the Gods headed by Krsna 
being stationed at the tail, the Daityas and Danavas at the 

“' * See Visniipurana, I, 5, 28—32 : 

29. Yuktritmaiias tamomatra udriktabhiit prajapateh 
sisrksor jaghanat purvam asura jajfiire tatak. 

36. Sisrksur anyadehasthah prftim apa tatas snrah 
sattvddrikbah samndbhnta mukbato brahmand dvijn. 

32. Tyakta siipi tanus tena sattvaprayam abhnd dinam 
tato hi balino ratravasura devata diva. 

* ^ * See Manavadharmaiastraf 1, 37: 

YaksaraksalipisacarnSca gandharvapsaraso’ snran 
nagan sarpan supariiamsca pitfnam ca prtbag ganan. 

In the AmarakoSa^ I, 1, 1, 7, the Asuras are styled: 

Asura Daitya-Daiteya-Danujendrari-Danavali 
SukraSi^ya Ditisutah Pilrvadevalii Suradvisah ; 

and in the Vaijayanti, Yak^adyadhyaya, p. 15, lines 18,19 ; 

Asura Danava Baity a Baiteya Bevafiatravah, 

Purvadevafi Sukraii^ya Easageha Haridvi?al^ 


87 
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head. The latter in consequence were stifled by the fiery 
fumes emitted from the mouth of the serpent, while the Gods 
were refreshed by the pleasant showers descending from 
the clouds. When Dhanvantari appeared with the Amrta 
cup inhis hands, the Daityas tried to snatch it from him, but 
Visnu assuming the shape of a beautiful woman, fascinated 
them and secured the Amrta for the Gods. They drank it, and 
through this invigorating draught they were enabled to 
resist the onslaught of the enraged Daityas and to hurl 
them to Patala.^^^® As the Daityas had refused the Sura 
or Varuni, i.e., the goddess of wine, while the Gods had 
accepted her, the latter, so goes this version, were styled 
Svras, and the former Asums. 

The number of the Asuras is continually increasing, 
and the stories about them become more complicated and 
wonderful in course of time. It is indeed not difficult to 
perceive that a foreign element, a love of marvels and terrors, 
has joined the Aryan stock, and that these miraculous 
legends are the product of combined Aryan and non-Aryan 
conceptions. The simple stories of the Vedic period have 
given place to elaborate descriptions, manifesting the 
change which has come over the religious and ethnological 
constitution of the population. Asa plain example of this 
fact, I quote only the remarkable accounts about Asuras, 
which are contained in the Asurakanda, of the Sivarahasya- 
khanda, a portion of the Sahkarasamhita of the Skanda- 
purana. One such story will, I believe, suffice to prove 
this assertion. 

The Maharsi Kasyapa became through his wife Diti, the 
father of sixty-four crores of Daityas, the natural enemies 
of the Gods or Adityas, the sons of Kasyapa and Aditi. 
Asurendra was the chief of these Daityas, who married 


See Visnupui'a^af 1, 9, 80—109. 
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Mangalahesl. Their daughter HurasU was educated by 
Sukracdrya, the instructor of the Daityas, As she proved 
herself a very apt pupil and became thoroughly versed 
in all the arts and sciences which he taught, he con¬ 
ferred on her, as an honour, the name Mdyd and resolved 
to make use of her to fui'ther his designs which aimed at 
the restoration of the waning power of the Asuras. In 
order to gain this object, he induced Maya to approach 
Kasyapa and to obtain from him offspring, able to fight and 
subdue the Gods. Won over to his plans she repaired to 
the banks of the Ganges, where by her incantations she 
created a most beautiful pleasure garden near the place 
where Kasyapa was undergoing his penance, and as soon as 
he opened his eyes, he beheld her and fell in love with her. 
But she did not intend to yield so easily to Kasyapa. 
Therefore, after informing him that she did not want to be 
disturbed, as she had come hither from Mount Meru for the 
sake of her penance, she disappeared so suddenly, that 
Kasyapa in his excitement fell into a swoon. Maya at last 
consented to remain with Kasyapa, if he would agree to 
assume whatever form she pleased. This he did, and Sura- 
padmasura was the result of her first connection in the first 
Ydma, besides 30,000 Daityas who were produced from her 
perspiration. The child of the second was Simhavaktra, or 
Tdraka, who had 1,000 faces and 2,000 arms, and was born 
when both had assumed the shape of lions. Together with 
Simhavaktrdsura appeared 40,000 Daityas. The third time, 
both becoming elephants, Oajamukha was born with 
another 40,000 Daityas, and at last in sheep form was born 
the female Demon Ajdmnkhl. After changing their forms 
for some time longer into tigers, cows,pigs, etc., and produc¬ 
ing various other Asuras and two hundred thousand Daityas, 
they re-assumed again their original shape. When SOrapad- 
mftsura consulted Kasyapa as to what he should do, the father 
of the Gods advised him to obtain through severe penance 
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the favor of Sambhu. At the suggestion of his mother he 
performed Virayaga with his brothers at Vatadvipa, in order 
to acquire wealth and power; while she also imparted to 
them all that she had learnt from Sukracarya. They then 
made a sacrifice which lasted for 10,000 years, on a piece of 
ground measuring 10,000 yOjauas. Sorapadma sacrificed at 
the chief pit which extended over 1,000 yOjanas, while Sira- 
havaktra offered oblations at the 108 surrounding pits ; but 
this sacrifice was not graciously accepted by the deity, until 
Surapadma cut his own body into pieces and threw them 
into the fire. Surapadma then conquered the whole world, 

A 

all the gods included, except Siva. Not content with his 
victory, he maltreated the gods in such a shameful manner 
that they could no longer bear the indignities heaped upon 
them, and applied to Siva for redress.^ ‘ 

As Mahesvara thought that the Gods had been sufficiently 
punished for their previous misbehaviour, because Sorapad- 
masura had with Siva^s consent subjected and tormented 
them for a hundred and eight yugas, ho permitted his son 
Saijmukha or Subrahmanya to take the field against the 
Asuras, The cause of Siva’s grudge against the Gods was 


The creation of the nine Kanyas from the nine gems of Parvati*s 
anklet is connected with this incident For when the Gods rushed in de¬ 
spair into Siva’s room, he was seated there with Parvati, and when, scared 
she got up in haste, nine gems fell out from her anklet. On looking at 
them, Siva saw that they reflected her own image, and this so fascinated 
him that he caused the gems to approach him, which they did in the form 
of beautiful ladies. This proceeding, however, aroused the jealousy of 
Parvati, who invoked a curse on them that they should remain garhhixiit 
i.e., pregnant, without bringing forth children. In their agitation brought 
on by this curse, the nine Kanyas produced through their perspiration 
innumerable Gahas. At last Parvati took pity on their miserable con¬ 
dition, removed the curse, and they were delivered of nine heroes. The 
names of these nine Kanyas and their nine sons were respectively: 1. 
Eatnavalli and Virabahu, 2. Taralavalli and Virakesarin, 3. Pausivalli 
and Viramahendra, 4. Gomedhavalli and Viramahesvara, 6. Vai^uryavalli 
and Virapurandara, 6. Vajravalli and Viraraksasa, 7. Marakatavalli and 
ViramartHA(Ja, 8. Pravalavalli and Virantaka, 9. Nilavalli and Viradhira. 
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that they all had attended the sacrifice of Daksa^ to which 
he had not been invited, and he revenged himself on the 
Gods, by creating for their subjugation these numberless 
Asuras and Daityas. The boon which SOrapadmAsura had 
obtained was, that he should not be conquered by any exist¬ 
ing creature or god, nay not even by Siva himself, or, as he 
is called, by the five-faced or Pancamukha. As Siva could not 
break his promise, he created Subrahmaijya or Sanmukha, 
the six-faced, and thus accomplished the destruction of 
the Asuras without breaking his word to Simhamu- 
khasura. At the request of Siva, Brahman created as many 
Bhotas as could be accommodated within 1,000 yOjanas. 
With these myriads of troops, who were joined by the 
330 millions of Gods and 100,000 heroes, Subrahmaiiya 
was able to destroy the Asuras. To give an idea of the 
number of warriors who followed Subrahmaiiya, it is said 
that the seven seas were dried up by their marching and 
that the sun and the moon were covered with dust. ^ ^ ^ 
The campaign of Subrahmaiiya put a final stop to the 
power of the Daityas. 

Together with the Asuras are generally mentioned the 
Raksasas. They are described as cruel, deceitful, men- 
eating ogres, who roam about at nights and use witchcraft 
to deceive their opponents and to obtain their object.^ ^ 


® ^ ’ It is said that the God of the seas complained to Subrahmaiiya about 
this hardship, but the manner in which tlic latter redressed this well- 
founded charge does not bear repeating. 

See Amarakdiuj 1, 1, 1, 65, 56: 

56. Raksasah kauiiapali kravyat kravyado'srapa asarali 
ratrihoaro ratricarali karburo nika?atmaja^ 

56. Yatudhanab puiiyajano nairrto yaturak?asi j 
and Vaijayantl, Lokapaladhyaya, p. 12, si. 40, 41. : 

40. Atha rak^amsi y at uni rak^asa alalohitah 
ratrificara ratricarah kravyatkravyadanairrtah, 

41. Kaikai^eya yatudhanal} puru?adali pravahikah 
anu^a vidhura raktagrahas sahkava asarah. 
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KAvana^ son of Visravas and grandson of Brahman, is 
regarded as the chief representative of the Raksasas. He is 
the powerful foe of Rama, son of Dasaratha, and the 
RamAyana contains a full account of his greatness and 
defeat. He is as much abhorred by the Brahmans, as he is 
esteemed by their foes, the Jains, and though some Hindus 
declare Ravana to have originally been a Brahman, who 
was for his iniquity cursed so as to be reborn a Raksasa, he 
may with greater probability be regarded as the real repre¬ 
sentative of the original inhabitants of this country.^ 

The Vayupuraiia regards them as descendants of Raksas, 
son of Kasyapa and Khasa. The meaning of the woi d Raksas 
which has above been given as hurt, is elsewhere in the Pura- 
nas derived from the word rahs, to protect. According to 
the Visuupurana, the Raksasas, tormented at their creation 
by excruciating hunger, appealed to Brahman to preserve 
them from starvation, while the Bhagavatapurana 
contends that the Raksasas deranged by hunger, attacked 
together with the Yaksas Brahman who had assumed a 
nightlike body, and that the Creator cried out to them 
not to eat, but to protect hira.^^ i 

The dwelling places of the Danavas, Daityas, Yaksas, 
Nagas and similar beings are the seven regions of Patala, or 
lower world, known as Atala, Vitala, Nitala, Gabhastimat, 

See above pp. 87—89, 136—138, 184, 185, 375-378, 502. 

See p. 517 ; Vienupumna^ I, 5, 40 : 

40. Ksutksilijianandbakaro’ tha so’ srjad bhagavamstatali 
vinlpali smasrula jiitas te’ bhyadhjivanta tarn prabhuni. 

41. Maivam bho raksjatam esa yair uktam raksasas tu te. 

See Bhagavatapuranaf III, 20, 18—20 ; 

18. Visasarjatmanal? kayam nabhyanandarnstaniomayam 
jagrfaur Yakfaraksarhsi ratrim ksatlrtsamudbliavam, 

19. Ksattrdbhyam upasrstas te tarn jagdhum abbidudruyu1;i 
ma rak^atainam jak^adhvam ityiicu^ k^uttrdarditah. 

20. Devas tan aha sathvigno ma mam jnksata rakfata 
ahd me yak§arak9anisi praja yilyam babhilvitha. 
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Mahatala, Sutala and Patala according to the Visnupurana. 
The Patala is by no means a doleful abode. The sage Narada 
declared after returning from it, that it was far more pleasant 
than the heaven of Indra. It is richly adorned with beauti¬ 
ful woods, streams and lakes covered with lotus. The melo¬ 
dious songs of birds resound in the air, mingled with the 
strains of musical instruments, fragrant perfumes pervade 
the air, which is lighted but not heated in the day by the rays 
of the sun, while the moon imparts light without coldness 
during the night. The beautiful daughters of the Dana- 
vas and Daityas who reside in splendid palaces, enliven 
these worlds, whose soil is respectively white, black, 
red, yellow, gravelly, stony and golden. ^ If we now take 


3 42 rjijjQ names of those seven worlds are variously ^?iven : see alorr, 
p. 301, Note 19. 

Compare Visiiupnrana, TI, .5, 1:— 

1. Vistara eaa kathitah 2 )rtliivya bhavatd mayii 
saptatis tu sabasrani dvijocchrayd’pi kathyate. 

2. Dasasilhasram ekaikam putalam mun^’sattama 
Atalam Vitalau caiva Nitalaiica Gabhastiniat, 

3. Mahakhyam Siitalaii cagryam j)utalaricapi saptamam 
sukbXh krsnarunah pitasarkar^h sailakaucanah, 

4. Bhilmayo yatra Maitreya varaprasadasdbhitah 
tesii DauavadaiteyajiltayaU satasahghasah. 

5. Nivasanti mahanagaiatayasca mahiimuno 
svarldkiid api ramyaui Patalaniti Niiradah 

6. Praha svargasadiim raadhye Patalcbhyo gate divam 
ahladakdrinali subhrii manayd yatra suprabhali 

7. Nanabharanabhnsastu Patiilam kena tatsamam 
Daityadanavakanyabhir itascetaSca fiobhite, 

8. Patale kasya na pritir virauktasyapi jayate 
Divarkara^mayo yatra prabham tanvanti natapam, 

9. Sasinasca na sitaya nisi dyotaya kdvalam 
bhak^yabhojyamahapanamnditair atibhogibhih 

10. Yatra na jnayate kald gatopi Danujadibhih 
vanani nadyo ramyani saramsi kamalakarah 

11. Parhskokilanam lapafioa manojhanyambaraMi ca 
bbn^anani ca ramyani gandhaiphyau cannlepanam 

12. yinaveaamrdanganam nadais tilryani oa dvija 
etanyanyani codarabhagyabhogyani danavaili. 
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a retrospect of this subject, I believe it will be admitted 
that the Asuras, Eaksasas and other fiendish demons owe 
their existence primarily to the imagination of Aryan minds, 
but that the non-Aryan element of the Indian population 
contributed afterwards considerably to the further devel¬ 
opment and boundless enlargement of the number, 
activity, and power of these fiends. 

J5. About Ghosts. 

Under Ghosts I understand here the spirits of the 
departed. There is hardly a human being in existence, 
who even if he regards this earthly life as ending with 
death and not followed by an here-after, has not at some time 
considered what may become of him, after he has shuffled 
off his mortal coil. The ancient Aryans of India though 
delighting in the pleasures of sublunar life, could not shut 
their eyes to the stern necessity of leaving it. Birth and 
death are inseparably connected, and death’s companion 
{mrtyuhandhu) is man. As everyone must relinquish this lifii, 
one should leave it as late as possible, after having enjoyed 
it for the longest possible time, i.e,, for a period of at least 
one hundred years. The hymns of the Egveda prefer in 
consequence the breaths of air in. this world to the still 
features of death and to the uncertain fate of the next life. 
Death however, cannot be avoided, and the dead must be 
disposed of. In the earliest stages of Aryan society these 
eventualities had been taken into consideration. Both 
burying and burning the dead were generally resorted to, 
and a distinction is made between burnt (agnidagdha), 
and unburnt {anagnidagdha; see Rgveda, X, 15, 11, 14), 

13. DaityoragaiSca bhujyante Patalantaragocaraih ; 
patalanam adhai caste vi^fior ya tamasi taniili. 

Besides other Puranas see Oarudapuramy I, 67, whose third si oka 
differs in the description of Patala: 

3. Kr^na fiuklamna pita iarkara lailakaficana 
bhumayas tatra daiteya yasanti ca bhujahgamali. 
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OP buried Manes .^23 Besides these the Atharvanaveda 
(XVIII, 2, 34) mentions two other Manes, calling them 
pardpta and uddhita.^^ ^ In various hymns of the Bigveda 
we find allusions to these ceremonials, as well as lengthy 
descriptions of the proceedings observed on such occa¬ 
sions. Professor von Roth has in the treatise quoted 
above given with annotations a classical German transla¬ 
tion of the 18th hymn of the 10th Mandala of the Rgveda, 
which describes most probably the burial of a Ksatriya. 
As it is a very important and significant hymn, I give it in 
the English translation of Mr. R. T. H. Griffith:^^ 

1. “Go hence, O Death, pursue thy special pathway 

apart from that which gods are wont to travel. 

To thee I say it who hast eyes and hearest; touch 
not our offspring, injure not oiii* heroes. 

2. As ye have come effacing Mrityu’s footstep, to 

farther times prolonging your existence, 

May ye be rich in children and possessions, cleansed, 
purified, and moot for sacrificing. 

3. Divided from the dead are these, the living: now 

is our calling on the gods successful. 

We have come forth for dancing and for laughter, 
to farther times prolonging our existence. 

4. Here 1 erect this rampart for the living; Jet none 

of these, none other, reach this limit. 

May they survive a hundred lengthened autumns, 
and may they bury Death beneath this mountain. 

6. As the days follow days in close succession, as with 
the seasons duly come the seasons, 

See Jacob Grimm Ueher das Verhrennen der Dcir/ie?i, Berl. Acad., 
1849; G. Roth Die Todtenhestattung im indischen Alterthiim, in the Zeit- 
achrift der Deiitachen Morgenldndischen Vol. VIII, 467—-475 j 

Max Muller Die Todtenheatattnng hei den Brahmaneth ihidem Vol. IX, 
I—LXXXII f Albrecht Weber Fine Legende des f^atapatha Brdhmana uber 
die atrafende VergeUimg nach dem Tode^ ihidem, pp. 237—243 j Muir, 
Original Sanskrit Texts V, 284 ff; and Heinrich Zimmer Altindiaches 
Lehen, pp. 400—422. 

*** See Atharvar^aveda, XVIII, 2,34; 

34. Ye nikhata ye paropta ye’ dagdha ye coddhitah 
sarvamstan agna a vaha pitfn havi^e attave. 

® See The Hymns of the Rigveda translated by Ralph T. H. GrifiSth, 
Vol. IV, pp. 137—189, 
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As each successor fails uofe his foregoer) so form the 
lives of these, 0 great Ordainer. 

6. Live your full lives and find old age delightful, all of 

you striving one behind the other. 

May Twashtar, maker of fair things, be gracious, 
and lengthen out the days of your existence. 

7. liet those unwidowed dames with noble husbands 

adorn themselves with fragrant balm and unguent. 

Pecked with fair jewels, tearless, free from sorrow, 
first let the matrons pass into their houses. 

8. Rise, come unto the world of life, O woman! come, 

he is lifeless by whose side thou liest. 

Wifehood with this thy husband was thy portion, 
who took thy hand and wooed thee as a lover. 

9. From his dead hand I take the bow he carried, that 

it may be our power and might and glory, 

There art thou, there; and here with noble heroes 
may be o'ercome all hosts that fight against us. 

10. Betake thee to the lap of earth the mother, of earth 

far-spreading, very kind and gracious. 

Young dame, wool*soft unto the guerdon-giver, may 
she preserve thee from destruction’s bosom. 

11. . Heave thyself, earth, nor press thee downward 

heavily : afford him easy access, gently tending him. 

Earth, as a mother wraps her skirt about her child, 
so cover him. 

12. Now let the heaving earth be free from motion : yea, 

let a thousand clods remain above him. 

Be they to him a home distilling fatness, here let 
them ever be his place of refuge. 

13. I stay the earth from thee while over thee I place 

this piece of earth. May 1 be free from injury. 

Here let the fathers keep this pillar firm for thee, 
and here let Yama make thee an abiding-place. 

14. Even as an arrow’s feathers, they have laid me down 

at day’s decline, 

.My parting speech have I drawn back as *twere a 
courser with the rein.” 

This hymn shows us the relations and friends assembled 
round the corpse, with the widow sitting in the centre 
of the group. The head-man stands at the side of the dead 
near the lighted altar, and requests Death to spare the living 
survivors. For this purpose he places a stone between 
the mourners and the dead, as a frontier-mark between 
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the realm of death and the land of the living, and Death, who 
is in possession of the dead, is not allowed to overstep that 
boundary. Moreover, the hope is expressed that none of 
the mourners be removed from life before their time. The 
married friends of the widow whose husbands are still 
alive, and who, dressed in festive garments, do not show 
any sign of grief, present their libation to the departed. 
When the widow has performed the last sad duty she owes 
to her husband, she is asked to sever herself from the dead, 
and, the bond between them being dissolved, she leaves 
her dead husband and returns to the living.^After 
this the bow is taken from the hand of the corpse, to be pre¬ 
served for the use of the community. The body is then 
committed to the earth, and when the grave is closed, the 
earth is asked to lie softly over the dead and not to press 
on him. With a prayer that this participation in the burial 
may not hurt him, the head-man commits the departed to 
the care of the Pitrs and to the protection of Yama to 
secure for him a seat in heaven. 

The famous funeral hymn addressed to Agni commences 
in Mr. GriflBth^s translation as follows ^ 

1. Bum him not up, nor quite consume him, Agni: let 

not his body or his skin be scattered. 

O Jatavedas, when thou hast matured him, then 
send him on his way unto the Fathers. 

2. When thou hast made him ready, Jatavedas then do 

thou give him over to tlie Fathers. 

When he attains unto the life that waits him, he will 
obey the Deities* commandment. 


Prof, von Roth observes loco citato^ p. 476, that this request made 
to the widow to leave her dead husband, contains a clear refutation of the 
assertion of the Brahmans, that the Veda orders the self-cremation of the 
widow. 

Compare about the burial Rgveda, YU, 89,1; Atharva^vedaj V, 30, 14; 
jpriUi 2, 26, 62; XVIII, 3, 70, ete. 

See Hymns of the Rigveda^ X, 16, Vol. IV, pp. 182, 133, 

Compare Dr. J. Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts^ V, pp. 297, 298, and 
Atharvai^avHaf XVIII, 2 , etc. 
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3. The sun receive thine eye, the wind thy spirit; go, 

as thy merit is, to earth or heaven. 

Go, if it be thy lot, unto the waters; go make thine 
home in plants with all thy members. 

4. Thy portion is the goat; with heat consume him; let 

thy fierce flame, thy glowing splendour, burn him, 

With thine auspicious forms, O Jatavedas, bear this 
man to the region of the pious. 

6. Again, O Agni, to the Fathers send him, wlio offered 
in thee, goes with our oblations. 

Wearing now life let him increase his offspring: let 
him rejoin a body, Jatavedas. 

While the inanimato body is thus committed to the 
covering earth or the burning fire, the incorporeal portion 
goes to that other world to which the virtuous or sinful acts 
of the person consign him. Various hymns acknowledge 
the existence of a future life, where rewards are obtained 
for the good deeds performed on earth, and punishments are 
meted out for crimes committed in this world ; in fact the 
immortality of the soul forms part of the creed of the 
Vedic religion.^ Preceded by the sacrificial he-goat arid 
protected by Pusan, the soul wanders through dense dark¬ 
ness a long and tedious way, until it reaches the final goal 
and arrives at the region of the blessed, after crossing in a 
boat the river which lies between both spheres. 

The solemn and simple funeral rites of the Vedic times 
gradually changed and became more and more complicated 
and intricate, as the priestly powers of the Brahmans 
increased. Transmigration, a new article of faith apparent¬ 
ly unknown to the Vedic people, became the chief dogma 
of Brahmanic religion, which also enforced widow-burning. 
It cannot be contended, however, that the later Brahman 
priests invented and introduced this cruel custom, which 
must have been known, though perhaps not observed, in 
Vedic times, as it was also practised by other kindred Aryan 
races. 

8ee RgvUa, X, 14, 8, X, 37, 2h 
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The custom of burying the dead was abandoned and only 
followed in the case of very young children and holy her¬ 
mits. Cremation of the body was introduced into general 
use^ and the ceremonial fashioned accordingly. For the sup¬ 
port of the ghosts of the Preta or deceased^ and of the 
Fathers, or Pitrs, food must be supplied, and this is offered 
in the shape of balls (jpinda) consisting of rice and flour. 
Also libations of water (udaka) must be poured out for the 
refreshment of the Pitrs, and as this duty devolves on 
the nearest relations, they are respectively called Sapindas 
and SarnanOdakas. The custom now is, as soon as a man 
has died, for his son or next heir to place six rice-balls 
at six different places. The first is deposited at the 
place where death has occurred, this ball is called Sava, the 
second at the house door is known as Pantha, the third is 
laid where four roads meet and named Khecara, the fourth 
is placed where the corpse is set down and styled Bhuta, the 
fifth or Sadhaka is put where the firewood is heaped to¬ 
gether, and the sixth or PrUa where the bones are collected. 
The first four pii.idas are respectively devoted to the Bhu- 
midevata, Vastiidevata, Bhota and to the Dasaduas (ten 
regions).^ 

After all the prescribed ceremonies of the funeral 
necessary for cleaning the corpse, leaving the death-house, 
carrying the body to the burning-place, together with the 
muttering of the indispensable Mantras, have been per¬ 
formed, the corpse is duly cremated. On the first morn¬ 
ing after the funeral a human figure, representing the 

3*® See Oarudapuranaf II, 6, 40—63. 

48. Sad 6ya marapasthauc dvari catvarake tathii 
viirame kas^hacajane tatha sancayane khaga. 

49. Mftisthane $avo nama bhilmis tusyati devata 
pantho dy&ri bhavet tena prita syad vastiidevata. 

60. Oatvare kheoaras tena tufyed bhiitadidevata 
vifirame bhiltasafijfio* yam tena diso daia. 

oitayam sftdhaka iti saBcitaii preta ucyate. 
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deceased, is made of earth and some food, such as rice flour, 
is thrown over it. After this is done, it is again destroyed 
while Mantras are uttered, and the mourners return home. 
When arrived here Pindas or rice-balls are ofiEered to 
the Preta, or ghost of the departed, who is now represent¬ 
ed by a stone (pasaiia), which is buried in a small pit, 
made for this purpose near the house. One rice-ball is 
offered every morning during ten days, while loose rice (bait) 
is presented in the evening. Another stone should be 
buried on the bank of running watei’, as a rule under 
the shade of an Asvattha tree. No Pinda, but Vasbdaka 
(cloth-water) and Tilodalca (gingili-seed water), are offered 
to this stone. Whether the whole ceremony is, as cir¬ 
cumstances permit, performed in one, three or ten days, 
the libations of the Vasodaka and Tilodaka in the evening 
must coincide in number with the offerings of the Pindas in 
the morning. During the first year a memorial service is held 
every month. The ten previously mentioned Piijdajsare offered 
mainly in order to supply the Preta with a body (prUasarlra, 
yatanasarlra) with which he has to appear before Vaina in 
order to receive the judgment due to him for his deeds 
when alive. Half of the oblation is devoted to the con¬ 
struction of this body, one-fourth to the servants of Yama, 
and the remaining fourth is intended as nourishment to be 
consumed by the spirit of the dead. The formation of the 
Pretasarlra, which is a true miniature likeness of the de¬ 
ceased, proceed's according to the Garudapuraija in the fol- 
lowingmanner. Otheraccounts contain slight variations. On 
the first day the crown of the head is formed; on the second 
ears, eyes and nose; on the third neck, shoulders, arms and 
chest; on the fourth navel, private parts and buttocks; on 
the fifth knees, shanks and legs; on the sixth all the en¬ 
trails ; on the seventh the veins; on the eighth the teeth 
and hair; on the ninth the seminal fluids; on the tenth the 
body has been completely formed, but, as the Preta is by this 
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time ravenously hungry, an extraordinarily large Pinda 
must be given to satisfy his appetite.® In consequence 
a large heap of cakes, food of all kinds, the Prahhutahali, 
is on the tenth day in a funeral procession carried to the 
waterside, and thrown into the water. It is not necessary 
that the ten Piudas should be offered daily; they may 
be offered all at once on the tenth day, as is the custom 
in Guzerat. The main thing is that they are offered, for 
unless and until they are offered the poor Preta hovers 
over the burning place and wanders restless over the 
surface of the earth. On the eleventh day the NarRyanabali 
is offered, and a bull {mlavrsa) and a heifer (vatsatarl) are 


* ^ ° See Qarndapurnnaf II, VI, 31—37 : 

31. Dinani da^a yan pindiin kurvantyatra sntadayali 
pratyaharh te vibhajyante caturbhagaih khagottama. 

32. Bhagadvayeua dehas syat trtiyena yamanugali 
trpyanti hi caturthena svayam apynpajivati. 

33. Ahdratraia tu navabhir doho aispattim iipnuyat 
siras tviidyena piiideiia pretasya kriyate tatha. 

34. Dvifclyena tu kariiaksinasikas tu samasatah 
galamsabhujavaksarfisi trtiyena tatha kramiit. 

36. Caturthena ca piradena nabhilihgagudani ca 
janujanghd tatha padau pancamena tu sarvada. 

36. Saryatnarmani sasthena saptamena tu nadayah 
dantalomanyastamera yiryantu navarnfma ca. 

37. Dafiamena tu piirwatvam trptata k^udviparyayah 

To the antra of the Smrtiratniikara (Rvam anvaham dattaih piudaib 
pretakrtib smaryate) the Sudhivildoana VI (M.S. leaf 1351) remarks; 
Prathame’hani yat pindam tdna miirdhabhijayate, 
caksuasrotre nasika ca dvitiye’hani jayate. 

Bhujau vaksas tatha grivil trtiye’hani jayate, 
nadisthanam gudam lingam caturtho’hani jayate. 

Urrl tu pahcarae jneyau saathf oarma prajayate 
saptamc tu siras sarva jayantd natra samSayali. 

Astame tu krte pin^e saryardmiiiiyauantaram 
navame yfryasampattir daSame k$utpariksayah. 

Dal&ame ca tn piu^ena trptib pretasya jayate 
aSauoanto tatassamyak piadadanam samapyate. 

Tatra iraddham pradatavyam sarVavaraesvayam yidhih 
ekoddi^t^t pi§aoatyam pitrtyam pin^ayogatab. 
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let loose, which ceremony is called Vrsbtsarjana, For sui¬ 
cides no pindas are ofEered during the ten days, but the 
Narayanabali is performed on the eleventh.^^ ^ When the 
Sapin^lkarana has been performed on the twelfth day the 
deceased becomes, so far as his relations on earth are con¬ 
cerned, a Pi^r. Up to the performance of the ten pindas 
the dead remains a Preta, through the Narayanabali he 
becomes a Pisaca, and by the Sapindikarana he is promoted 
to the position of a Pitr. Here again it is not necessary to 
perform all these ceremonies within the space of twelve 
days, but as life is uncertain, and diflBculties may after¬ 
wards arise, it is thought better to begin and finish with 
them as quickly as possible. The Sapindlkai*ana may thus 
be performed on the 12th or 45th day, or after six or 
twelve months.'^There are sixteen Sraddhas to be 
observed, the 9 Sr<addhas (navasraddhani) are made while 
the deceased is still a Preta, on the 1st, 3rd, 5th, 7th, 9th 
day, and on the 1 Ith day when a Pisaca.®^^ However, I 
may remark here, that the term Pisdca is never pronounced 
in the funeral ceremony. 

When the Pretasarira has been duly formed, the deceased 
sufficiently equipped for his journey to Yama, sets out 
on it, but he arrives in the town of Yama only in the course 
of the second year. If no pindas are given, Yama pro¬ 
vides the Preta with a body, which in consequence of the 


* ® ^ See Qarudapurnna or II, VI, 39—46 about Suicides and Vrsotsarjana: 
39. Nimittam durmrtim krtvayadi narayand balih 
ekadaSahe kartavyo vrsotsargo’pi tatra vai. 

■ * * See ihidemf 48—63: 

48. Dvadala pratimasyani adyam saumasikam tatha 
sapin^ikarauaSi caiva trtiya ^odasi mata. 

49, DvadaSahe tripakse oa ^anmase masike’bdike 
trtiyam sodai&rm enam vadanti matabhedatali. 

See ibidemy 7l ? 

Prathame’hni tj;tlye ya pafloame saptame tatha 
navamaikadade caiva navaSraddham prakirttitam. 
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troubles it undergoes onits journey toYamais generally called 
Yatanasarira, After serving his due term of punishment in 
hell, the deceased reappears as a Preta on earth roaming 
about it in hunger and thirst, disturbing and harassing the 
living. The dead, for whom the prescribed Pindas have been 
spent, wanders the same road as the others, but under far 
better conditions, as he has obtained a proper Pretasarira. 
Ho has first to pass the Vaitarani river, which is a hundred 
yOjanas broad, and filled with pus and blood. To cross 
this stream he has to present to the boatmen a cow as 
his fare.'"^ "*^ By this time six months have gone, and the 
wanderer arrives in the seventh month at the town Baliva- 
pada (great misfortune);^hence he starts and reaches in 
the eight Nanakrandapura, the city of manifold crying 
here he stays for a month, weeping and lamenting when 
he thinks of his charming wife and the pleasant home he 
has left behind in the tenth he reaches Sutaptana- 


See ihidenif 123—127 : 

123. Vrajatas tatra milrgo tu tatra Vaitarawi Subhii 
satayojanavistlrpa pilyalonitasaiikulil 

124. Ayati tatra drsyante nayika dhivaradayah 

te vadanti pradattii gaur yadi Vaitarani tvaya 

125. Navam rnam samaroha sakhenottara vai nadim 
tatra yena pradattii gauh sa sukhenaiya tarn tarot. 

126. Adayi tatra ghr^yeta karagrahantu nayikaih 
ukbaih kSkair vrkolnkais tik^natun^air yitudyatc. 

127. Manujanam hitam danam ante Vaitarani khaga 
datta papam dahet sarvam mama lokantu sii nayet. 

*** See ibidem^ 128; 

128. Saptame masi samprapto pure Bahyapade mrtali 
yrajate sodakam bhuktva pin^am yai saptamasikam. 

See ibidem, 131: 

131. Masyastame dubkhade tu pure bhuktviitha sudakam 
pindam prayatyasau tarksya NanSkrandapuro tntan. 

See ibidem, 132, 133: 

133. Navamd masi dattam vai Nanakrandapure tatah 
pin(jlam asnati karunam nanakrandan karotyapi. 

69 
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garay^ ^ ^ which appears to be a very hot place; at the end 
of the eleventh he comes to the town Raudra; and when 
the twelfth month is completed, he arrives at Sitadhya, 
which is situated near Yama^s town, Samyamana.^^^ 
The residence of Yama he approaches in the second year. 
It must not be forgotten that the Fretasarlra is able to 
accomplish his journey only if the necessary Pipdas are 
offered to him. Yama himself is surrounded by thirteen 
servants who are called Sravana.^^'^ According to the 
good or bad character of the Preta, Yama presents a 
pleasant or terrible aspect. To the bad he shows a face 
with horrible tusks, and with a terrible frown ; he is covered 
with mouths that are deformed and frightful; he is afflicted 
with hundreds of diseases; a stick leans against his stout 
arm and he carries a noose in his hand; so that he ex¬ 
hibits altogether a hideous aspect.^ 

To the good, however, he appears in quite a different form, 
kind and friendly, with rings adorning his ears, a crown 
on his head, and carrying along with him prosperity.^ 

^ ^ ® See ibidem^ 134; 134: 

184. Basame masi dattam vai Sntaptanagaram tatah 
sarannevaTn vilapate halahatihatah pathi. 

See ibidem^ 136 : 

136. Dasame masi pi»idadi tatra bhaktvii prasarpati, 

mase caikadaSe pilrae puram Baudram sa gacohati. 

See ibidem, 140: 

140. Nyiinabdikauca yacohraddbam tatra bhuiikte sudu^ikhitab 
sampilrae tu tato varae Sitadhyam nagaram vrajet. 

^ ‘ See ibidem, 146 : 

146. Trayodasa pratiharah Sravapa nama tatra vai 
Iravanah karmatas tusyantyanyatha krddham apnnyuh. 

a See ibidem,’II, 6, 147: 

147. Darnstrakaralavadanam bhnikutldaruaakrtim, 
virnpair bhi^aciair vaktrair vrtam vyadhisataih prabhum 
dandasaktaniahabahain piXsahastam Bubliairavam. 

See ibidem, II, 6, 149: 

149. Y6 tu puiiyakrtas tatra te pasyanti yamam tnd.a 

sanmyakrtim kuidalinam maulimantam dhrtaarlyam ; 
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Yama, the son of SaranyQ and of Vivasvat, the twin- 
brother of Yami, whose offer to marry him he refused as 
immoral, nowhere appears in the Veda as a judge of 
the dead, and the punishment of the bad is no concern of his. 
He is mentioned as the first man that died and found 
the way to the other world, to which he eventually guides 
other mortals. His messengers among men are two horri¬ 
ble dogs, which strike terror into those who behold them 
and which everybody tries to avoid and to pass by. In 
the Puranas and in other later works Yama appears as the 
judge of the dead. The distance from this world to the 
residence of Yama, amounts to 80,000 yOjanas,®*^'^ and 
the making of this journey is the first trial the dead have to 
undergo. The good already experience now the fruit of their 
good actions, for they arc supplied with all Jhey want and 
are well cared for ; but for the wicked it is indeed a sore 
trial, as they are exposed to all kinds of hardships, and 
suffer great bodily pain as well as mental agitation caused 
by fear and anguish, Yama encourages the good and pro¬ 
mises them a blissful future, while he predicts to the bad 
the sufferings of hell.*^**'* According* to some statements, 
he accompanies the Pretaiarlra to the town where Gitra* 
gupta, Yama^s recorder, resides.^This dread official 
presents a horrible appearance. He has red eyes, a long 
nose j awful tusks project from his mouth; his thirty-two 
arms are three yOjanas long, and his terrible voice sounds 
like the rolling of thunder at a general dissolution. When a 
new arrival approaches, Citragupta and Yama^s servants, 

and 11,19, G. Compare also Yrhanuaradiyapurana, XXIX, 36: 

36. Yamascaturbhujd bhutva sankhacakragadddibhrt 
pupjakarmaratanauca snehanmi travadarcayet. 

® * * See Vrhannaradiyapuranaj XXIX, 4: 

4. ^A^Q'BltisahaBraiu ydjananam munisvarah 

yamamdrgasya vistaral^ papinam bhayadayaka|]i. 

See ibidem, 21—39. 

See Qar\i4o>piirom, II, 19, 1, 2. 
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who resemble their master in dreadful ugliness, begin to 
roar in a frightful manner. ^ ^ ^ Citragupta then reads out the 
judgment at which he has arrived after a careful examina¬ 
tion of the record which he has kept of the good and bad 
actions of the deceased, a judgment which displays even- 
handed justice. Accordingly the good set out for heaven, 
and the bad are pushed into hell, each to reside in their 
respective . places among the gods, pitrs, men, or the 
damned, until they rejoin once more the living world, in a 
shape previously assigned to them.^*^^ The more modern 

Another reading has in sloka 47, 22 instead of 32. See Vrhannh^ 
raduja, XXIX, 47- 50: 

47. Pralayambudanirghd^d arijatiadrisuinapt'abtiah 

vidyutpnibliayudliair bhiind dvatrimsudblmjasainyiitah, 

JH. Ydjauatrayavistaru raktak.sd dirghanasikah 
damstrakaralavadano vapitulyavildcaiiah, 

40. Mrtyuj varadibhir yuktas Citragiiptd vibhisanab 
sarvc diitasca garjanti yamatulyavibhisanah. 

50. Tatd braviti tiin sarvan kampamanamsca i)apinah 
sdcatah svani karmani Citragupto yamajhaya. 

Compare Oarudaptirana, II, 19, G: 

G. Saptadhanyasya danena pritd dharmadlivajd bhavet. 
tatra gatva pratihard briite tasya SiibhasiTbham. 

See Qarudapuramj II, 10, 14—16 : 

14. Evam krtena sampasyet sa narah krtakarrnaiia 
daivikim paitrkiin yOuim manuslin vatha nrirakim. 

15. Lharmarajasya vacanan inuktir bhavati va tatah 
mauusyatvam tatah prdpya siiputrah pntratam vrajet 

16. Yatha yatha kxtam karma tarn tarn yonim vrajeu narah 
tat tathaiva ca bhuiijand vicaret sarvalukatah. 

See also Vrhannaradiyay XXIX, 57—61 : 

57. Dharmarat paksapatantu na kardti hi he jaiiah 
vicarayadhvam yilyam tad yo^mabhis caritam pura. 

58. Daridre’pi ca milrkhe ca pandite va sriyanvite 
adhye viipi ca dhire va samavarti yamah gmitah. 

69.- Citraguptasya tad vakyam srutva to papinas tada 
socantal) svani karmani tiisnim ti^thanti ni^calah. 

60. Yamajhakarinas sarve canc^adya ativegitaL 
narakesu oa tan sarvan praksipantyativegitulj. 

61. Suddhakarmaphalan te tu bhuktvanto papaSesatal? 
mahitalafica samprSpya bhavanti sthavaradayal.i. 
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doctrine carefully recognises three kinds of spheres into 
which the soul of the deceased enters, those 
Beatitude, Heaven, and HelK In the 
Brahman is reached by the Devayanaj in 
ascent to the Moon takes place by the 
the eventual descent from it is performed 
manner. The difference in the conditions b 
stations may be briefly defined as that 
nirguna Eind saguna S87 — 90, 411). 

man he remains until the end of the Kalpa, after which he 
is reborn; in Heaven and Hell he passes the prescribed 
period until liis reappearance on earth. As a Sanmydsin 
is believed to obtain Mdicsa or Final Beatitude after his 
death, the otherwise obligatory ten Findas are not offered 
after his burial. 

Tlie difficulties which beset this subject are considerable, 
not only on account of its nature, but also on account of the 
obscure language in which it is discussed. I think it there¬ 
fore advisable to say a few words in explanation of an 
expression which is often used in connexion with this topic. 
This is the word Aiivdhika, which is in various writings 
used in different senses. Its first meaning is transport• 
able. In such a sense it already occurs in KapiWs Siltras, 
when he contends that the body is not necessarily a gross 
one, for there exists also a transportable one. This is com¬ 
posed of three of the five elements that form the living 
body (see p. 406) ; they are the last three : tejas light, vdyu 
air, and dhasa ether, which rise upwards, while prthivl 
earth, and dpah water, go downwards. This dtivdhika 
body is strictly reserved for men and is never imparted 
toother living beings.^ In the BrahmasQtras of Dvai- 

... - jt. _ 

Compare Si'lhhagavatay II, 2, 21, 22, aud Brhadaranyakopanisad 
VI, 2 , 2 . 

See Kapila-Sutra, Yf 103: “NaBthiilam iti niyama ativahikasySpi 
vidyamauatvufc.” 
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payaua we find the Ativahikas mentioned again in the 
aphorism Transportable through their sign and Sankara- 
*carya expresses a doubt whether this term applies in the 
Upanisads to the signs of the Road [mdrgacihna which the 
spiritual body has to traverse after death), or to the places 
of enjoyment (bhogabhumi), or to the leaders of the wander¬ 
ing spirits {netaro yantrndm)^ ^ In the GhUnddyya- and 
Brhaddran^yaha- Upanisads it is connected with certain 
stages, through which the ghost df the deceased has to pass 
in order to obtain Final Beatitude or Heaven.®®^ To the 
first the pious or knowing {jnanin) is led by the northern 
way, while he who is only practising his work [karrnin) ^ 
reaches the second by the southern road. The deities on this 
southern path presiding over smoke (dhuma), night {ratri), 
the dark fortnight {aparapahsa), the six southern months 
{mddahpnaijanamdsah), the sphere of the Manes (pi^rZofca), 
and ether {dkdsa), lead him on, until the not yet beatified 
spirit reaches the moon {candramas) whei’e the Gods use 
him. To Filial Beatitude on the other hand the pious are 
guided under the safe conduct of the genius of the rays of 
light [arcis), day {ahan)^ the bright fortnight {dpuryaindna- 
pahm), the six northern months [sadudagayanamdsdh)^ the 
year (samvatsara), sun {dditya), moon {candramas) and 
lightning whence a not-human personage leads 

him to Brahman.3®2 


See Vnchaspatyat p. 663, about this statement from the Vifyudharma : 
Ativahikasaiijuo’ sau deho bliavati Bhargava 
kevalam tan manusyanam nanyesam praiiinam kvacit. 

See Brahmasutra IV, 3, 4 ; Ativahikas talliiigat. The Commentary 
of Sahkarncarya remarks about it: “ Te^vevarciradi^u samfiayafi kim etani 
margaoihnanyuta bhdgabhilmayo’^ha va netaro gantfnam iti.** 

* * * See Ckandbgydpanisadf V, 10,1—4: “ Tadya ittham viduli ye oemo’ 
raaye sraddha tapa ityupasate te’roisam abhisambhavantyaroi^o har ahna 
apuryamanapak^am apiiryamanapaksad yan ^a^udanheti masamstan (1) 
masebhyas samvatsaram samvatsarad adityam adityac oandramasam can* 
dramasd vidyutam tatpurufO’manaras sa enan brabina gamayatyosa 
devayauab pauthd iti (2); Atha ya ime griima i?tapQrte dattam ityupasate 
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We see thus a peculiarly devised procession, in which 
one presiding genius leads the spectral body from this stage 
to the next. Though the Vedic poets had already admitted, 
as previously mentioned, a division of heaven similar to 
that of the earth into three spheres, in the highest of which 
the Manes dwell, these simple conceptions no longer 
satisfied the imagination of later generations. 

Ativahika indicates also the bodj'^ with which a spirit 
enters into all the three places, whether he obtains moksa, 
ascends to heaven, or is hurled into hell; and, lastly, it 
denotes a soul sojourning iu hell.^'"^"* 

dhilmarn abhisambhavanti dhilmad ratriin riltrer aparapaksam apara- 
paksad yau saddaksineti masiirhstan naite samvatsaram abhiprapnuvanti 
(3) j Maaebbyah pifcrlokani pitrlokad akiilani akasiic candramasam esasomo 
riija taddovanam antiam tarn devil bbakflayanti (4).” Continued on p. 551. 

The expression hhak^nyanti does here not mean but vse (enjoy) 
according? to B(thkaracarya^s Commentary to tliis place : “ Kim tarhyupa- 
karanamatram deviinam bhavanti te stripasubhrtyadivat j dr?taS canna- 
labda upakarawosu striyd’nnam pasavo’imam viso'nnam rajiiam ityadi. 

With respect to the presiding Deities consult ibidem : Srutyantaradyo ca 
satyam hira fiyagarbhakhyam upasate to sarve'arcisam aroirabhimanam 
devatam abhisambhavanti pratipadyante. 

Compare with the above given quotation Chdnddgydpani§adf IV, 15, 5, 
and Brhaddranyakdpanisadj VI, 2,15—16 j and see p. 551. 

The Ativdhikas are not always given in the same order and number; so are, 
e.g.j now generally twelve dtivahikas mentioned as leading on the northern 
road to Final Beatitude (Mukti). They are: the ray of light, or day, 
the bright fortnight, the six northern months, the year, the wind, the sun, 
the moon, lightning, Varuna, Indra and Dhatr ; as indicated in the 
following sloka : 

Mukto’rcirdinapurvapaksasadudahmasabdayatamsumad 

glauvidyudvaruuendradhatrmahitasslmantasindhvaplutah. 

See above, p. 275 j Rgveda,Y, GO, 6; VII, 164, 11 j Atharvanaveda, 
XVIIl, 2, 48. ’ 

* ® * Compare among others the Commentary to Asvalayana’s Qrhyaautra, 
IV, 4, 8: Janumatre garte etavatkalam ativahikain sariram astbayahitagnil.) 
Bath skaram pratiksate tatd’smilloke dagdhah san avatan niskramyadhiimena 
saha svargam ctiti sriiyate. 

See Vaijayanti, Lokspaladhyaya, 38 : 

Narakil jantavali pretii yatya apyativahikah 
pretAli parPtii vPtabi gandharvaasattvakii grahiih. 
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The number of the various pits of hell varies. The law¬ 
books of Manu and Yajnavalkya mention twenty-one by 
name, while the Vis??upurana and Bhagavatapurapa mention 
twenty-eight. The Garudapurapa goes so far as to speak 
of 84 lacs, or of 8,400,000 pits of hell.^®^ Into all these 
many dungeons sinners are thrown. According to the 
sin each has committed a particular cell is assigned to him. 
After he has expiated his sins in hell, he once more 
joins the living creation, but on doing so his previous Pre- 
tasarlra disappears. The same fate overtakes also the 
spectral body which has left heaven to undergo rebirth in 
the world below. Unless the individual is born again as a 
Dvija or Aryan twiceborn, no Pindas are offered for a 
Preta or Ydtand-sarlra which arises at the death of any 
subsequent rebirth. This existence and change of the 
astral body of a departed creature is a very significant 
feature, helping us, as it does, to appreciate the peculiar 
system of the Indian transmigration or Sarhsara. It indi¬ 
cates an essential point where it is at variance with the 
Egyptian dogma. 

As the body of every creature is liable to decomposition, 
as soon as the soul has left the body, particular care must 
be taken to keep the body as intact as possible, and to 


* ® ® See Manavadharma^astrai IV, 88—90: 

88. Tamisram andhatSmisram mabarauravarauravam 
narakam kalandtrauca mahanarakam eva ca. 

89. Safijivanam mahavicim tapanam sampratapanam 
sarhhatauca sakakolam kadmalam piitimrttikam 

90. Lohasankum rj isauca panthanam salmalim nadim 
asipatravanaucaiva Idhadarakam eva ca. 

Compare Yajnavalkya, III, 222—224. The^e two lists do not altogether 
coincide in the names of the hells. 

Compare also Vianvpnrana, II, 6, 2—5; Bknyavatapurnm, V, 26, 6, 7; 
Garudapuram, II, 4. 

The subject is likewise treated in Mr. PitssEdward Hall’s edition of It. II. 
Wilson’s translation of the Vi^^vpurSna, Vol. II, pp. 214, 215. 
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secure its preservation, it has to be embalined,^^? because, 
according to the Egyptian religion, the soul effects its 
reunion with the body, after it has returned from the sub¬ 
terranean regions, previously to its final absorption into 
Osiris. During its separation from the soul, the body 
pants for reunion with it and entreats the god of An 
(Heliopolis) to permit it to do so.^^® In India, on the 
other hand, the preservation of the body was never re¬ 
garded as a matter of religious importance. In fact 
the body by being buried or burnt was delivered over 
to destruction; and allowed to resolve into the various 
elements which composed it. Whether the corpse was 
buried, or whether it was burnt, the dissolution into 
its component elements (pancatva) was the main object. 
After the earthly body had been disposed of, it was deemed 
necessary to provide the shelterless soul with an artificial 
raiment, and through the agency of oblations and mantras 
a counterfeit substitute of the body was produced. In the 
case of pious sages, who, renouncing the pleasures of life, 
end their days in deep contemplation, the offering of 
the Piijdas becomes unnecessary, for they enter at once from 
this world into Final Beatitude or Moksa, and are thus until 
the end of the Kalpa exempted from the pangs of rebirth. 

There exists, therefore, from the very outset a great differ¬ 
ence between the Egyptian and Indian doctrines, though on 
many points they show a great deal of resemblance. 

Ma, the Goddess of Truth, and Horos guide the soul of the 
deceased to the nether world, where it is laid in the scales 
and weighed by Anubis, Horos and Thoth, the last marking 
the result. Led by Horos, he then appears in the presence 
of Osiris, who, attended by his guards and surrounded 

■ * ’ See Book of the Dead, chapter 154. The gross body, Ka and soul 
of the Egyptians have by some been compared with the sthula^, eukarna 
and kararana* iSarira in Sanskrit. 

»»» See ibidem, chapter 89. 


70 
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by seventy-two judges, pronounces the final judgment. 
If the examination takes an unfavourable turn, and ends 
in a sentence of condemnation, the head of the shade 
is cut off either by Set, Horos, or some demon. If behead¬ 
ing is not deemed a suiBScient punishment, the guilty shade 
is thrown into an ever-flaming fire, which enveloping him 
burns continually. Awful and wonderfully variegated tor¬ 
tures are inflicted on the wicked, whom seventy-five hell-pits 
of various conditions are ready to receive. The most dread¬ 
ful punishment of all is, however, utter annihilation, or the 
so-called second death.®®® Life is on the contrary the 
most precious of all gifts, and Ra is therefore called 

life.3 6 0 

On the other hand, those who have escaped conviction do 
not at once roach the goal of highest bliss. They have to 
undergo purification by fire, pass through a series of por¬ 
tals beset with monsters which bar their progress, and 
escape dangers that threaten their existence. To over¬ 
come these perils and to deceive their enemies, the shades, 
imitating the example of Osiris, occasionally assume during 
their stay in these trying regions, which are known as 
Amenti, Teser or Gher-7iuter, forms of various animals, such as 
crocodiles, adders and hawks, a proceeding which may have 
been mistaken for a migration of the shade into some other 
body. Yet, as this temporary change in the external 
appearance of the shade only takes place in the nether¬ 
world, and does not imply a rebirth on the surface of the 
earth, it differs from the transmigration of souls and can¬ 
not be taken as identical with it. It is true that the de¬ 
ceased appears in a certain picture in the shape of a pig, 
when escorted on a bark by the two dog-headed apes of Thoth, 
but as this voyage is subsequent to the judgment passed by 
Osiris on the dead, the ship conveys him most probably to an 

»»» See ibidem, CIX, 11. ^ 

««o gee ibidem, CLXI, and elsewhere. 
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infernal place of torture^ and not to the earth to appear there 
as a pig. The soul of the cleansed shade is on the other hand 
ultimately reunited with his body, in order to return to life 
and to be for ever merged into Osiris.^ ® ^ While the most 
ancient Egyptian records do not contain any evidence for 
the dogma of Transmigration, whether Metempsychosis or 
Metensomatosis,^ prevailing among the Egyptians of old, 
it may yet be possible that some doctrines embracing it, 
may at one time or other at a later period have found access 
into Egypt. At all events we have it on the authority of 
Herodotos, that the Egyptians not only maintained that 
Demeter and Dionysos (Isis and Osiris) ruled in the nether- 
regions, but that the soul of man was also immortal, and that, 
after the destruction of the body it entered into that of 
another animal, and, after assuming the forms of all beings 
that exist on earth, in water and in the air, it took again 
the shape of man ; such a rotation being completed in the 
space of three thousand years. ^ e s Pythagoras—though not 
named by Herodotos, who intentionally abstained from 
mentioning any Greek writers as having borrowed this 
doctrine from the Egyptians but published it as their own— 
is generally regarded as having imbibed his knowledge 
on this point during his stay in Egypt. This is possible, 
even probable, but not certain. The religious preservation 
of the body by embalment and the annihilation of the 
sinner by the second death, is in my opinion, prima facie 
incompatible with the doctrine of transmigration. The 
fact of the corpse being preserved with the object of 

Compare The History of Egyptian Religion by Dr. C. P. Thiele, 
London, 1882,pp. 67—73, andChaldean Magic by Fr. Lenormant, pp.84—86. 

9 09 difference between Metempsychosis and Metensomatosis is 

that the former term is applied to express the wandering of a soul into 
other human bodies or the wandering of different souls into one body, while 
Metensomatosis implies either the confinement of a soul in another 
natural body, or the migration of a soul into different bodies. ^ 

See HerodotoSf II, 123. 
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securing to the soul, during its infernal wanderings, ita 
legitimate habitation on earth, precludes the assumption 
of the existence of a belief in a transmigration of the soul 
into different living bodies. 

With respect to the statement of Herodotos, we must 
bear in mind that the cost of embalming and the ability 
to secure the permanent protection of the embalmed body 
require not only very considerable means, but also a 
powerful influence extending beyond the grave; such as 
only a few distinguished persons in the whole nation could 
possess, if we except the king who in ancient Egypt united 
with his office that of high priest also. In these cir¬ 
cumstances it is quite possible that in course of time dis¬ 
satisfaction spread in Egypt with a religion which, at the 
expense of the many poor, favoured the few rich. Though 
we do not possess any historical records in proof of such a 
movement, there exist indications which suggest the possi¬ 
ble existence of such a commotion, which, if it took place, 
was probably encouraged by the priests, who were jealous 
of the royal ascendancy. A complication of this kind would 
be favourable for the adoption and spreading of a faith, 
which promised eternal life to every one and opened to 
the poor and oppressed the prospect of a future life with a 
change for the better and the assurance of ultimate bliss. 
I do not believe, however, that the Egyptian religious 
belief, exercised a direct influence on India. On the other 
hand it is necessary to refer to Egypt in order to show by 
a juxtaposition of the systems current in both countries, 
the material differences which existed between them.®®^ 

If we now return to India, we find that among the ma¬ 
jority of non-Indian scholars the opinion prevails, that 
though the Veda clearly contains the doctrine of a life 
after death, and admits the immortality of the soul, it does 


See atovg, pp. 288, 284. 
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nowhere hint at the transmigration of souls. This opinion 
was nearly forty years ago expressed by Professor Albrecht 
Weber. Professor Paul Deussen has adhered to it in his 
system of the Vedanta, and it has lately been again 
confirmed by Professor Zimmer.^®® While this view is 
taken by European Orientalists, I must not conceal the fact 
that the Brahmanic priests and pandits entirely disavow it. 
They contend on the contrary that the idea of transmigration 
is found in the Egveda already, and especially in Bgveda 
X, 16,3. Indeed the commentary ascribeito SAyai^a clearly 
explains the former verse as referring to transmigration, 
and he does the same in his commentary to the Taittirl^ 
yaranyaka.^^^ This being the case, so much is clear. 

See Dr. A. Weber’s Legende des Satapatha Brahmaaa in the ZeiU 
achrift der deutschen morgenliindischen Qesellschaftf Vol. IX, p. 238: “In 
den Liedem des Rik ist noch keine Spur der Seelenwandernng odor des 
Hasses der Einzeloxistenz zu finden”; Das System des Vedanta, von 
Dr. Pan! Deussen, Leipzig, 1883, p. 885 : Die alteste Ansicht, wie sie in den 
Hymnen des Rigveda herrscht, kennt nocb keine Seelenwandernng “ ; and 
Altindischea Lelen von Heinrich Zimmer, p. 408; “ Von der spatern indis- 
chen Lehre der Seelenwandernng habeh wir jedoch im Veda keine Auden- 
tung.” On the other hand Sir Monier Williams remarks in his Religious 
Thoughts and Life in India, p, 281; “ It is remarkable that in some passages 
of the hymns (X, 58, 7 i 16, 3) there are dim hints of a belief in the pos¬ 
sible migration of the spirit of the deceased into plants, trees and streams.” 

3 00 Compare Sayana’s commentary to Bgveda X, 16, 3: “He preta te 
tvadlyam cak^ur indriyam suryam gacchatu prapndtu atma pranali vatam 
bahyam vayum gacchatn api ca tvam api dharmaua snkrtena tatphalam 
bhoktnm dyam ca atra ca 4abdovikalparthe dynlokam va prthivim ca 
prthivim va gaccha prapnnhi, apd vantarik$al6kam gaccha prapnnhi yadi 
tatrantarik^e hi tarn sthapitam te tava karmaphalam osadhi^u sariraib 
fiarlravayavaihpratitisthapratiti^thati.” Sayanacarya’s commentary to the 
same verse contained in the Taittiriydra^yaka VI, 1,22 is even more explicit: 
“ He preta te tvadiyam caksub indriyam suryam gacchatn, atma prasab 
bahyavayum gacchatn, tvam api dharmana snkrtena tatphalam bhdktnm 
^iyulokam bhiilokafl ca gaccha va jalam gaccha, caksnradindriyasamarth- 
^am punar dehagrahanaparyantam tattadadhiflhatrdevata tvaya dynlo- 
kadisn 4arire svikrte paScat tvam eva prapsyati. Yatra yasmin 16k§ tc 
tava hitam snkham asti, tatra gatva o^adhisu praviSya taddvara pitrdeha- 
matfdehan pravi4ya tatra tatrooitani sarirani svikrtya taib fiariraib prati* 
fthito bhava. 
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that whatever may have been the idea of the Vedio seer on 
the subject of transmigration, whether he believed in it, or 
whether his words accidentally favoured an interpretation 
not intended by him, but afterwards applied to them,~the 
indigenous tradition corroborated by the accepted commen* 
tator, connects the above Vedic verses with the dogma 
of transmigration, a circumstance which seems either to 
have been entirely overlooked, or not treated with proper 
attention. This evidence of Sayana is by no means an 
unimportant matter, for though tradition may bo wrong, 
it should not without sufficient cause be rejected as false 
and irrelevant, especially when no positive proofs exist 
to refute it absolutely. And here I have to mention a 
peculiar incident. The sage Ydjnavalkya in the Brhada- 
ranyakOpanisad is asked the question where is the dead 
person whose speech enters the fire, whose breath the air, 
whose eye the sun, whose mind the moon, whose ear the 
space, whose body the earth, whose self the ether, whose 
hairs of the body the shrubs, whose hairs of the head the 
trees, and whose blood and semen the water ? This pas¬ 
sage, though much enlarged, greatly resembles l^gveda X, 
16,3. Professor Paul Deussen, one of the most learned and 
thoughtful Sanskritists of the day, is inclined to recognize 
in this extract the genesis of the doctrine of the migration 
of the soul, and yet apparently does not apply a similar 
meaning to the Vedic verse, where the same sentiment is 
likewise expressed, as Artahhdga had most probably this 
verse in mind when he asked his question.®®^ 

*®’ See Dr. Panl Deussen das System des Vedanta, p. 405 1 ** Zu diaser 
merkwurdigen Stelle, in der wir, wre es scheinti die Genesis der Seelen- 
wandemngslehre selbst vor Augen haven.” and Erhaddraj^yededpanisad 
III, 2, 13 $ ** Tajfiavalkyeti hoysca: yatrasya paru^asya mftasyagnim 
vagapyeti vatam prSnafioakfur adityam mana6 candram di6al^ Arotram 
pHhivim fiariram aka4am atmausadhir lomani vasaspatin kefia apsu 
Idhitafioa retatea nkthfyate kvayam tada pumid bhavaUti.*’ 

Compare p. 630. 
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I am myself in agreement with those who decide against 
transmigration being originally an article of the Vedic 
dogma, but I take my stand on another ground, for even if 
the two Vedic allusions should refer to the doctrine of 
Metempschychosis, one must not forget that the portion of 
the Rgveda, in which they are found, does not belong to the 
most ancient, but to a subsequent period already exposed to 
foreign influence. So much is at all events certain, that the 
idea of the peregrination of the soul through various bodies 
pervades the whole population of India and is expressed in 
its Lawbooks and PurEiias.^®® Perhaps the earliest quota¬ 
tion of transmigration is contained in certain passages of the 
ChandOgyOpanisad and BrhadaranyakOpani^ad, though the 
above mentioned term Ativahika which occurs in the Kapila- 
Sotras, may be understood as insinuating it. Brhadaranya- 
kOpani§ad, the older, simpler and more concise of the two 
Upanisads, alludes to it in two places as follows. That very 
Self is Brahman, endowed with knowledge, mind, life, 
“ sight,hearing, earth, water, wind, ether, light and no light, 
desire and no desire, anger and no anger, right and wrong, 
" and everything. If he is now endowed with this or that, 
" this means, that according as he acts or behaves, thus he 
becomes; if he works good he becomes good, and if he 
works bad, he becomes bad; he becomes pure by a pure 
deed, and bad by a bad one. They also say here, that 
man is endowed with desires, meaning, that what he 
desires, that he resolves, and what he resolves, that he 
does, and according to the deed he does, he gets. About 
this is a verse; On whatever object a man^s mind is 
intent to that he goes together with his deed, and after 
he has received the final reward of whatever deed he 
^^does hero (in this world), he returns from that world to 
this world of action. So far as to him who desires, but 

Oompare on this aubjeot among others Mane 1,50,117$ II, 801; 
XII, d0-*51, 65—78 $ Adij^rvm XQ and VU^upura^a 11,6, 82^ 83. 
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now about him who does not desire; of him who not desir- 
ing, free from desires^ has obtained his desires, or desires 
the Self, the breath does not pass away, but being Brah- 
man, goes to Brahman.® ® ® 

Those who thus know this and those who worship in the 
forest faith and truth, they enter into the light of the 
pyre, from the light to the day, from the day to the 
bright fortnight, from the bright fortnight to the six 
** northern months, from the months to the world of the 
Gods, from the world of the Gods to the sun, from the 
sun to the sphere of lightning; and a spiritual personage 
having appeared leads these with lightning endowed 
spirits to the world of Brahman. In these worlds of 
Brahman they live elevated for years; for them there is 
no return. 

But those who conquer the worlds by sacrifice, liber- 
ality and penance they enter into the smoke of the pyre, 
from the smoke to the night, from the night to the dark 
fortnight, from the dark fortnight to the six southern 
months, from the months to the world of the fathers, 
from the world of the fathers to the moon, and having 
reached the moon, they become food. The Gods feed 
there on them, as the sacrificers feed on the king Scma, 
as he waxes and wanes. When, however, (the effect of 

SeeBrhadaranyalcdpani8adlYt4if6-^6: Sayaayamatinabrabmavijna- 
namayo manomayali prapamayas cak§nrmayati srotramayah prthivimaya 
apomayo vayumaya akaSamayas tejomayo* tejomayah kamainayo* kama* 
may at krodhamayo* krodhamayo dharmamayo’dliarmamayat sarvamayas 
tad yad etad idammayo’ domaya iti yathakar! yathacari tatha bhavati 
sadhnkarl sadhnr bhavati papakari papo bhavati purayat punyena karmapR 
bhavati papah papena; ath5 khalvahah kaxnamaya cvayam pnmsa iti sa 
yathakamo bhavati tatkratur bhavati yatkratur bhavati tatkarma karate 
tad abhisampadyate. (5) Tadesa Sloko bhavati: Tad eva saktah saha 
karmanaiti lingam mano yatra nisaktam asya; prapyantam karmaaaa 
tasya yat kiRceha karotyayam, tasmalldkat panar aityasmai lokaya 
karmapa iti, nu kainayamano’ thSkamayamano yo’ kamo niskama apta* 
kama atmakamo na tasya utkramanti Brahmaiva san Brahmapyeti. (6)*’ 
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their actions) passes away, they re-enter the ether, from 
the ether to the air, from the air to rain, from rain to 
earth, and having reached the air tliey become food. In 
^^a fire-like man they are again sacrificed, and are thence 
born in a fire-like woman. Rising upwards to the worlds, 
they thus surely revolve. Those who do not know these 
two paths, become worms, birds and serpents.^ 


See ibidem, VI, 2, 15—Ifi; “ Te yaevam ofcad vidur yc ciiml aranye 
yraddhiim satyam upasato te’rcir abhiflambhavantyarciso’liar ahna apilr- 
yamiliiapaksam apilryaniiina]>aksrid yiin saimiasan udainiaditya eti mase- 
bhyo devaldkain dovalokad adityom adityad vaidyutam tan vaidyutaii 
puruso miiuasa etya brabinaldkan gamayali to tesu brahinalokesu parah 
paravato vasanti tosam ua puuar avrfetih (15). Atlia ye yajuena danena 
tapasii lokaB jayanti to dliiunam abhiyaiiibliavauti dliiimad ratrim ratrer 
apaksiyaniiipapak^am apak^Tyamawapaksad yan saHinasaii daksinaditya 
r>ti masc'bliyalv pitrlokain pitrlokac caiidram to candram prapyannani 
bhavanti, tamstatra dovS yatliiv somam rujiinam apyiiyaBvapakaiyasvotye- 
varn enarhstatra bhaksayanti tosam yada tatparyavaityathomam ovakaSam 
abhiiiiS[)adyaiita iikasiid vayuiii vayor vrstiin vrsl/'b pithivim to prtbivim 
prApyaivnam bhavanti, te piniab purusagnaubiiyanto tato yoHugnatx jayante 
lokan pratyutthiiyinas ta evarn evanuparivartanto’tha ya etau panthanan 
na vidus te kifah pataiigii yad idam dandasilkam.*’ 

The Chanddgyopanixad discusses this subject in two places, in IV, 15, 5 
am# V, 10, 1—8, the first portion of the latter has already been given on 
pp„ 64-0, 641. Chdnddfjya IV, 15, 5 runs as follows : “ Atha yadu caivclsmiu 
chavyam kurvanti yadi ca narcisam ev5bliisambhavantyarcisd*liar ahna 
apilryamanapak^am apuryanianapaksad yan sadndahneti masarhstaii 
masebhyah sarri vatsaram samvatsarad adityam adityiic candramasam 
candramaso vidyntixm t.atpurus6’manavali sa eniin brahma gamayatyesa 
devapatho brahmapatha etena pratipadyamana imam nnlnavam avartam 
navartante navartante.” 

I continue the extract from the Chanddgydpanisad (see p. 541) as.it differs 
considerably from the Brliadarniiyakdpanisad: “Tasmin yavat sampatam 
usitva* thaitam evadhviinam punar nivartante yathetam ilkasam iikaSad 
vayum vayur bhiltva dhnnio bliavati dhumd bhutva'bhram bhavati (5). 
Abhrambhutva megho bhavati megho bhfitva pravarsati ta ilia vrihiyava 
osadhivanaspatayas tilamasa iti jayante*to vai khalu durnisprapataram 
yd yo hyannam atti yd retail sincati tad bhiiya eva bhavati (6). Tadja iha 
ramaniyacaraiaa abhyasd ha yat te ramaniyam ydnim apadyeran brahma- 
ydnim va ksattriyayonim va vaisyaydnim vtV tha ya iha kapiiyacarapa 
abhyasd ha yatte kapilyam ydnim apadyeran svayonim va sakoraydnim va 
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The purport of this passage is quite clear. It gives ex¬ 
pression to an idea that the spectral body passes into higher 
or lower spheres according to the merits of its deeds, and 
describes the return passage of those who have ascended by 
the Pitryana to the blissful abode of the moon : a view which 
in its outlines, no doubt, was already widely spread among 
the Indian population before Buddha appeared and preach¬ 
ed his doctrine, or else it would not be easy to explain how 
the belief in transmigration could have so quickly found ad¬ 
mission into the minds of the Hindus. It is my opinion 
that the origin of this belief must bo traced to the con¬ 
ception of the non-Aryan races who inhabited India in 
ancient times, and whose descendants still inhabit it. ^ 


canclalayonim va (7). Athaitayoh pafchor na katarona ca na tan imani 
k^udranyasakrd ii^artini bhiUani bbavaiiti jayasya inriyasvetyr'tat trtiyam 
Bthiinam tenasau loko na sanipilryato tasmnj jugupsota.” 

The way leads in the Bihadilranyaka (VI, 2, 15) from the northern 
months to the world of the Gods (devaldka) ,whi]o in the Chiindogya (V, 10,1) 
it leads to the year (samvatsaraK About this difference between devaloka 
and samvatmra see Sahkaraciirya’s commentary to Brahmashtra IV, 3, 2. 

According to the Chiindogydpanisad the karmin after leaving heaven 
becomes respectively ether, air, smoke, mist, cloud and rain j and is reborn 
as rice, barley, herbs, trees, sesamum or beans, fi-om which state it is very 
difficult to escape. However, as such plants are eaten, he may obtain 
rebirth through this process, and, if deserving, be reborn as a Brah¬ 
man, Ksatriya or Vaisya, while, if unworthy, ho will become a dog, a pig, 
or a can(^ala. Compeare Mahahharata, Adipai'van XC already quoted above. 

1 disagree with the statement of the late Bishop Caldwell which 
ho makes on p. 581 of the second edition of his excellent Comparative 
Orammarofthe Dravidian Languages : “ Neither amongst the Shamanites, 
nor amongst the primitive, un-Brahraanisod demonolators of India is 
there any trace of belief in the metempsychosis.” The Shamanites whose 
name is derived from the Sanskrit hamanay religious mendicant, believe 
that the soul is only enabled to obtain the body of a perfect Sliamanite 
after repeated migration through different human bodies. With respect 
to the primitive Indian demonolaters the remark is far too sweeping, for 
our knowledge about their religious beliefs is as yet too limited and inaccu¬ 
rate to allow us to make such a positive statement about the principles of 
their faith. At all events the Todas, whose ethnological connexion with 
the Gauda-Bravidiaus I hope to have conclusively proved {see pp. 180—193 
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When speaking of the Sankhya system of Kapila I 
observed that the admission of Prakrti into his philosophy 
must have been due to that very same cause; and it is a 
most striking coincidence that the term Ativahika is already 
found in KapiWs Sutras, an expression of such vital impor¬ 
tance in the doctrine of transmigration.^ Though it is 
quite impossible to prove at the present moment what really 
took place in remote antiquity, I think I am not far from 
the truth, if I ascribe the Indian doctrine of transmigration 
to the original inhabitants of Bharatavarsa. If we do 
this, all becomes easily explainable; for if the Brahmans 
adopted this idea from the Gauda-Dravidians. we need not 
wonder that this docti-ine found so easily general acceptance, 
and is still so popular in this country, and that Buddhism, 
which promulgated it, spread so quickly among the people. 

Indeed the main difference between the worship of the an¬ 
cient Aryans and that of the non-Aryans may be stated as 
consisting in the former revering the Forces of Nature, while 
the latter adored the Manifestations of the Forces of Nature, 
This distinction explains the higher status which character¬ 
ises the Aryan belief when compared with the non-Aryan. 
It expresses the gulf which separates the Male from the 
Female Principle, and it explains the superiority in position 


and 463) believe in transmigration (compare Ool. W. E. Marshalls Fhreno- 
logist amongst the Todas, p. 188), and it is not at all necessary to suppose 
that they derived this dogma from a foreign source. The same applies to 
the Bdjmahalis (see Col. Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal^ 2b*7). 
Lieut. Shaw ascribes to the Pahiirias {Tuppahs of Mudgeway, Ghurry 
and Alunnuary) a belief in a Supreme Being, in a future state and in trans¬ 
migration. The soul of a sinful man migrates either into an animal of 
the brute creation, or into plants (see Astatic Researches, IV, pp. 46 and 48). 
Lieut. Shaw thinks it probable t hat the idea about metempsychosis is 
borrowed from the Hindus. See also Sir W. W. Hunter’s The Annals of 
Rural Bengal, p. 210, according to which the Santals believe that good 
men enter into fruit-bearing trees. I could multiply my quotations on 
this subject, but all statements pro et contra must be taken with reserve. 

* ’ * See above, pp. 401—406. 
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and conception maintained by the Aryan over the non- 
Aryan divinities. It is also manifested by the tendency 
towards abstractness so fully developed among the so-called 
Aryan and Semitic races, in contrast to the predilection 
towards concreteness so apparent among the non-Aryan 
tribes; a fact to which i drew attention more than fourteen 
years ago in my Classification of Languages. 

L\ On Devils, 

In tlie preceding discussion on the Grainadevatas and 
Aiyanar 1 had occasion to refer repeatedly to tlie Devils. 
The former are regarded as the superiors of the latter, who 
have to obey their orders. One of the principal duties of 
the Supreme Spirit or the Great Father and of Mother 
Earth, i.e., of Aiyanar and the Gra.rnadevata, consists in¬ 
deed in preventing the Devils from hurting and torturing 
men.’^^ '^ In fact the unbridled malignity of these Demons 
excited the fear of the people to such a degree, that the 
religious fervour of the non-Aryan aborigines concentrated 
itself in a worship for protection against these evil spirits, 
which eventually assumed the garb of Demon-worship or 
Demoiiolatry. In this way the adoration of a Supreme 
Spirit or Male Divinity jind the worship of the principle of 
Female Energy, as represented by the Gramadevata, are 
quite compatible with the existence and prevalence of 
demonology in this country. The ancient Akkadians had 
similarly recourse to their chief gods, Ea, the lord of 
Heaven, and Davkina, the lady of the Earth, in order to 
obtain from them protection against the wicked demons. 
These people of hoary antiquity invoked the help of the 
Spirits of the Heaven and of the Earth against the evil 
spirits when in distressed circumstances, for without their 


® ^ See ahovet p. 454. 
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support the supplication was inefficient. I quote as an 
example of this kind the following incantations 

The wicked god, the wicked demon, the demon of 
the desert, the demon of the mountain, the demon of the 
sea, the demon of the marsh, the evil genius, the enormous 
Urukuy the bad wind by itself, the wicked demon which 
seizes the body, which disturbs the body—Spirit of the 
Heavens, conjure it; Spirit of the Earth, conjure it 

^^The demon who seizes man, the demon who seizes 
man, the Oigim who works evil, the production of a wicked 
demon;—Spirit of the Heavens, conjure it; Spirit of the 
Earth, conjure it.”*'^*^ 

It is a very curious and interesting incident that these 
evil spirits, the Utiiq, Gigim and Maskirn, liad particular 
fractions, derived from the sexagesimal system of numera¬ 
tion, assigned to thorn according to the position they occu¬ 
pied in the rank of the demoniac company. The fraction 
indicating the much-fcared Maskim was -{jlf or f, while the 
Gigim wtu*e described by or -t, and the Utuq by or 4 . 
Whole numbers wore on the other hand reserved for the 
Gods. The belief in the mysterious power inherent in 
numerals is not confined to the ancient Akkadians and 
Chaldeans ; it pervades the Kabbala and is also found 
in India, where the Gods likewise are represented by 
numbers; and this, I deem, the proper place to introduce 
the following remarks.^ 

It is not unknown that the method of expressing by 
numbers the secret powers of divine nature has been ascrib¬ 
ed to the philosophical system known as the Sdhkhya which 
relates to Number, Aphorisms of this kind, are, however 
not extant in the present Sahkhya. In consequence many 
learned sages, such as Sankaracarya, have declared, that 

8(30 above, pp. 326, 327 about Ea and DavJcina and Chaldean Magic, 
by Fran 9 oi 8 Lenormant, pp. 3—11. 

^ ’» See Chaldean Magic, pp. 26—27. 
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the sQtras, at present ascribed to Kapila^ were not the same 
he originally expounded.^ If we now take into considera¬ 
tion what I have previously said about Kapila, and the 
foreign source from which his teaching concerning Prakrti 
was probably derived, and add to this statement the fact 
that the antiquity and originality of the Chaldean numeral 
system is acknowledged by all competent scholars, these 
suppositions gain much in probability. The ethnological 
connexion between the original inhabitants of India and 
those of Chaldea is corroborated by philological and theo¬ 
logical evidence, and this further accord in the mysterious 
use of numerals for the expression of divine secrets, sup¬ 
ports the assumption that the teaching of the genuine 
Kapila was based not on an Aryan, but on a non-Aryan or 
Turanian foundation. 

The Chaldean demons were of two kinds. A cosmical char¬ 
acter belongs to the most powerful, who subverted by 
their nefarious proceedings the regular order of nature. A 
prominent place among these demons is occupied by the 
seven malevolent Maslcim, who ransack heaven and earth, 
disturb the stars and interfere with their movements, though 
they themselves live in the bowels of the earth. The 
generic name of all the inferior Akkadian demons is 


Compare on this subject the Discourses on the Bhagavdtgita by 
T. Subba Row, b.a , b.l., p. VI. 

Sec Chaldean Magic, pp. 26, 27: “ Wo are bettor acquainted with 

all that relates to the spirits of an inferior and decidedly malevolent order, 
the demons properly so called. Their generic names is Vtug, which has 
passed from the Turanian Akkadian into the Semitic Assyrian. The name 
IJtuq, however, further takes the more limited and special signification of 
a particular kind of demons. The other species are the Alai or destroyer, 
called in the Assyrian Alu ; the Qigim, in the Assyrian Ekim, the meaning 
of which is not known ; the Telal or warrior, in the Assyrian Oallu ; and 
lastly the or slayer of ambushes; in the Assyrian Rahits, Asa 

general rule each class is divided into groups of seven, that most important 
magical and mysterious number.” 
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The ancient Chaldeans inhabiting under a clear and 
generally cloudless sky the continuous plains of Mesopo¬ 
tamia possessed rare opportunities of watching the stars and 
their movements. They assigned peculiar divine powers 
to the most important stars and to certain clusters. Thus 
originated the worship of the stars: and of the ancient 
Chaldean religion Sabmism became an offshoot. That name 
is derived from the Semitic word zahtty army, host. The 
Sabaoans saw in the stars of the heaven the bodies of those 
Gods, who occupied an intermediate position between the 
supreme deity and men, over whom they exercised a power¬ 
ful influence. Jdie planetary gods (Bun, Moon, Venus, 
Mercury, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn) were represented by 
images in their temples and thrice worshipped daily. The 
Sabooans practised astrology and the magic arts, and used 
talismans against evil spirits, ^rhey also believed in the 
transmigration of souls. Harran in Mesopotamia was their 
centre during the middle ages, Muhammad opposed Sa- 
baeism, and the Koran asserts that Abraham left tJr Chas- 
dim in consequence of the prevalence of Sab^nisra. The 
Yezidia or worshippers of the Devil sprang from the 
Saba)ans. This sect, which suffei’ed great persecution both 
from Muhammedans and Christians, have a tradition that 
they came originally from Ba^mra, They revere the 
Devil as Melek Tamis, King Peacock, or Mdek el Eout, the 
mighty angel, who, now punished and in disgrace for his 
rebellion, will eventually regain his high position, and who 
should be revered, because he has at piesent the power of 
inflicting evil on mankind, and may afterwards again confer 
benefits on his worshippers. 

The connexion between the ancient Chaldeans, Sabaeans 
and Yezidis is a historical fact ; though it need not be spe¬ 
cially mentioned that the religion of the latter embodied 
in itself portions of various beliefs.’’^ 1 introduce 


87 8 Nineveh and its remains by Austin Henry Layard, Vol. I, pp. 296- 
306. “ The Yezidis recognize one Supreme Being; but, as far I could lenm, 
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the tenets of the Yezidis into this discussion in order to 
prove the development of the Chaldean religion into 
devil-worship. 

The belief in demons came after the Babylonian exile 
into the Hebrew religion and passed from it over ‘into 
Christianity. 

they do not offer up any direct prayer or sacrifice to Him ... The name of 
tlie Evil spirit is, however, never mentioned; and any allusion to it by 
others so vexes and irritates them, that it is said tliey have put to death 
persons who have wantonly outraged their feelings by its use. So far is 
their dread of offending the Evil principle carried, tliat they carefully avoid 
every expression which may resemble in sound the name of Satan, or the 
Arabic word for 'accursed ’ . . . When they speak of the Devil, they do so 
with reverence as Melek Tanua^Kin^ Peacock, or Melek el Kout, the mighty 
angel . . . They hold the Old Testament in great reverence, and believe in 
the cosmogony of the Genesis, the Deluge, and other events recorded in 
the Bible. They do not reject the New Testament, nor the Koran ; but 
consider them always less entitled to their veneration . . . They baptize in 
water, like the Christians ; if possible, within seven days after birth. They 
ciroumcize at the same age, and in the same manner as the Mohammedans, 
and reverence the sun, and have many customs in common with the 
Sabaoaus . . . They have more in common with the Sabcoans than with any 
other sect . . . The Yozidishave a tradition that they originally come from 
Busrah, and from the country watered by the lower part of the Euphrates ; 
and that, after their emigration, they first settled in Syria, and subsequent¬ 
ly took possession of the Sinjar hill, and the districts they now inhabit 
in Kurdistan. This tradition, with the peculiar nature of their tenets and 
ceremonies, points to a Sabman or Chaldean origin . . . There is in them 
a strange mixture of Sabuaanism, Christianity, and Mahommedanism, with 
a tincture of the Gnostics and Manichmans. Sabajanism, however, appears 
to be the prevailing feature j and it is not improbable that the sect may be 
a relic of the ancient Chaldees, who have, at various times, outwardly 
adopted the forms and tenets of the ruling peoples, to save themselves 
from persecution and oppression ; and have gradually, through ignorance, 
confounded them with their own belief and mode of worship. Such has 
been the case with a no less remarkable sect, the Sabamns, or Mendai (the 
Christians of St. John, as they are commonly called), who still inhabit the 
banks of the Euphrates and the districts of ancient Susiana.” 

Like the Yezidis so also do the Dravidian Oraona acknowledge a Supreme 
God, as Dharmi or Dharmesh, the Holy One, who is perfectly pure, but 
whose benevolent designs are thwarted by malignant spirits. Mortals 
neglect in consequence Dharmesh and adore the evil spirits. (See Col. 
Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal^ p. 260.) 
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Among all the kindred Turanian tribes demonology has 
thus existed since the oldest times, and we find it still 
fiourishing throughout Northern, Central and Southern 
Asia: in Siberia as well as in Kamtchatka, Tartary, Mongo¬ 
lia up to the confines of China, in the Himalayan region as 
well as in the whole Indian Peninsula situated on its 
southern side. It is found in fact all over India, though 
it prevails particularly in certain districts, such as Nagpore, 
Guzerat, Kanara, Malabar, Tinnovelly and Travancore.® 

It is also spread among the inhabitants of the adjacent 
island p^f Ceylon.® ^ 

In Southern India these devils are commonly called 
BhutaSy Pisdcas or Peyfi, the latter word being their name 
in Tamil.®®^ Some Hindus contend that the devils were 
sent into the world to punish great sinners for their bad 
deeds by torturing them in this life and after death. 
Others say that the devils were originally created good, 
but became bad, and committed such atrocious crimes that 
they were in consequence cursed and transformed into 
devils. Their number is always increasing as all join them 
who die suddenly or meet a violent death, either at their 


Seethe essays of the late Bishop Caldwell on “ T/ic Shanars of 
Tinnevelly^* published by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
1844, and on the ** Ancient Religion of the Dravidians** VII Appendix, 
pp. 679—697 of his second edition of the Dravidian or Sonth-Indian Family 
of Languages; the Bhut Nibandh^ an essay, descriptive of tho demonology 
and other popular superstitions of Guzerat by Dalpatram Daya, translated 
by Alexander Kinloch Forbes, Bombay (after 1849) ; The Land of Charity 
by the Rev. Samuel Mateer, London, (1871), pp. 189—22G; The Belief in 
the BhutaSf Devil and Ghost worship in Western India by Mr. M. J, Walhouse, 
in Vol. V (1876), pp. 408—423 of the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute ; etc. 

»8o About Ceylon consult rafefcww Naiiawnawo, a Cingalese poem, de¬ 
scriptive of the Ceylon system of demonology, translated by 3;phn Callaway, 
late Missionary in Ceylon, London, 1829. 

• ® ^ The derivation of the Tamil Bey is unknown. Its original meaning 
it evi^, had ; and it is in this sense also applied to wild or obnoxious plants. 
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own hands or otherwise.® ® 2 Their appearance is horrible; 
they are represented as quite black, with abominable faces 
and distorted and emaciated figures. In fact they were so 
ugly that they took fright at their own hideousness, and ran 
away when they saw their own images; this was at all 
events the opinion of the ancient Chaldeans.® ® ® The chief 
Ceylonese devil is the Great Black Ood, the son of the queen 
Karandoo Sana. He walks and plays in the midst of the 
Seven Seas; the people who behold him get sick. 'J'he 
Black Female Devil dwells under the rocks and stones of 

According to the BhutNihandh by Dalpatram Daya, p. 7, the follow¬ 
ing persons become Devils, or Bhiltas: ** If a man at the time of death has his 
affections excessively fixed on a son, or a wife, or a house, so that on 
account of tho tenacity of that affection his life does not readily part from 
his body but quits it after a violent struggle, he, when ho dies, becomes a 
Bhut. The man who dies fighting with his face to his enemy goes to 
Swarg, and he who in a cowardly manner is slain with his back turned 
to the foe, departs to Narak. In either case, if at the time of death he has 
been very solicitous about his property, or any thing else, he becomes a 
Bhut. He who falls by his own hand, or by poison, or commits any other 
kind of suicide, becomes a Bhut. He who dies of the bite of a snake, is 
struck by lightning or drowned, or crushed by the fall of earth, etc., or 
burned—or when in any other case his death is sudden, becomes a Bhut. 
He who dies on his bed or in an upper room, or who is defiled after death 
by the touch of a Sudra, or other defilement, is also a Bhut.’* 

See Chaldean Magic, pp. 50—53: “The Chaldeans represented the 
demons under such hideous forms that they believed that it was sufficient 
for them to be shown their own image, to cause them to flee away alarmed. 
The museum of the Louvre has lately bought a very curious bronze statu¬ 
ette of Assyrian workmanship. It is tho figure of a horrible demon in 
an upright position with the body of a dog, the feet of an eagle, the claws 
of a lion, the tails of a scorpion, the head of a skeleton but half decayed, 
and adorned with goat’s horns, and the eye still remaining, and lastly 
four great expanded wings. This figure was originally suspended by a 
ring behind the head. On the back there is an Akkadian inscription, 
which informs us that this hideous creature was the demon of the South- 
West wind, and by placing this image at the door of the window, its fatal 
influence might be averted ... The monstrous forms thus assigned to 
the demons, which were composed of parts borrowed from the most differ¬ 
ent animals, were also, according to Berosus, characteristic features of the 
first rudimentary beings bom in the darkness of chaos, before Bel-Mordok 
the de^urgns began his work.^ 
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the Black Sea, and makes children ill. ® ® ^ Devils vary much, 
however, in outward appearance. They reside generally, 
as mentioned in the incantation above, in deserts, on moun¬ 
tain peaks, in malarious marshes and in the sea. They 
prefer to dwell, according to the opinion of the Natives of 
India, on trees which are not used for sacrificial purposes, 
especially on palmyra-, umbrella-, or tamarind-trees; some 
haunt houses, or hover about in the air; some wander 
restlessly from one place to another, preferring as their 
homes, burial and burning grounds, gibbets or places of 
execution.^®® They are always hungry and thirsty. The 
throats of some are said to be as thin as the eye of a needle, 
but yet they can swallow at once twelve buckets of water, 
and as their food they gobble all kinds of dirt and refuse. 
They delight in perpetrating mischievous and malignant 
deeds. Their name is legion. T'he passions which lead 
men into temptation and afterwards to perdition are per¬ 
sonified as Devils, in the form of bad habits and diseases 
which are peculiar to them and from which they suffer.®®® 

See Yahkun Nattannawdf pp. 3, 4. The person who represents the 
Black Devil is described as follows : “ IG. He received permission from 
sixteen hundred queens ; he has a black turban on his head j he has four 
arms i a sword in one hand, and a shield in the other. A mark was fasten¬ 
ed to his head in order to make sixteen faces, like those of a tiger and 
deer. 17. Having held a great elephant with his two hands and head, he 
sucked its blood with his mouth, and covered the whole body with the 
entrails. He is dressed in black habitmouts, liaving a picture of the black 
devil for a vestment, and rides on a bullock. 18. His whole body is black, 
and he rides on a black bullock. The breast also is black, and a demon is 
in it. In his left hand is a pool of blood and white food. May the sicknesses 
caused by the Black Prince be taken away this day.’* 

The female figure of the planets has a monkey’s face (p. 7), and other 
evil spirits are differently described. 

See Chaldean MagiCy pp. 30, 31: “In another place it is said that 
the Vtug inhabits the desert, the Mas dwells on the heights, the Qigim 
wanders in the desert, the Telal steals into towns.” Compare Takkun 
Nattarmawdt pp. 2,3, 6, 8 and 14. 

Ziegenhalg quotes on pp. 183—186 about eighty such Devils, and 
Dr. Graul in his Reise nach 0$t-lndien, IV, p. 333, states that he possesses 
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According to popular superstition the demons and the 
mischief worked by them can only be removed by the 
use of multifarious incantations and by sacrifices, a fact 
already asserted by Diodorus Siculus when speaking 
of the Chaldean magi,^®^ The Chaldeans were indeed 
famous for their knowledge of the magic arts. Assarbanipal, 
king of Assyria, the Sardanapal of the Greek, became such 

a list of 123 Devils and 40 Bhutas, and that ho was told that the number 
of the latter amounted to 721. The late Rev. Mr. Manner, of the Basel 
Mission, communicated to me a list of the Bhiitas worshipped in South 
Kanara, which I have arranged in alphabetical order. The male Bhiitas 
are the following: Babbariyo (slave who became a Muhammedan and did 
all kinds of mischief), Darn (slanderer), Giwcle, Gulige (of whom are 
varieties, the Antargulige or air-haunting G., Cankaragulige, Kunyagulige, 
and Rajandagulige), Gurumarle (fool of a guru), Jarandaye (Bhiita who 
sits on horseback), Jamadibante (servant of Jumadi), Kalkucie (Bhuta with 
an umbrella, the stone-mason of the Gautama monument at Karkal), 
Kalrulti (Bhiita of Kalkude and Orte), Kanberlu (demons of former slaves), 
Kantanutrijumadibante (servant of K.), Kiln (base), Ketrale (gluttonous), 
Kinnibagge (instigator, who goes a little bent), Koc)adabbu (demon of 
Pariahs), Kddamanataye (who rides on a horse), Koragataniye (Eoraga 
born on a Sunday), Kukkendaye (who sits on a Mango tree), Kulataye 
(family or tank-bhilta), Kundaye (humble), Kurupergade (the little 
master), Kuriyaddaye (who plays with boils ?), Mallabagge (who is much 
bent and makes himself invisible), Meisandayc (who rides on an ox), 
Mereru (demons of former slaves), Mudadaye (the eastern), NalkeitSye 
(four-handed), Nandigone (blood-sucker), Panjadaye ^who lives in Panja), 
Pahjidaye (who keeps pigs), Pafijurli (who rides on a pig), Knppepanjurli 
(heap of P.), Panjurlibante (servant of P.), Pattoridaye (prattler), Posa 
(or Marlajumadi), Puiije (cock), Devupunje, Lakkarasupunje, (cock of 
Lakka Raja), Naiikolye (the fettered), and Sonne (winking Bhiita). 

Of the female Bhutas 1 may mention: Abbage and Darage (two twin 
sisters who also died at the same time), Beikaddi (uncombed), Javuma- 
dimalu (virgin), Jikkini (wife who troubles her husband after death), 
Jumadi (Kantanutrijumadi or Kanterijumadi, Malejumadi, MarlejumSdi 
or (foolish J., ^aralajumadi), Korapolu (carrion eater), Korati (Holeya 
woman), Madakorati, (Holeya-woman on the roof), Kuhjaladdi (forest 
tramp), Mayandalu (invisiblemakiDg),Mayelu,Pil-camundi (I'iger-oamun^i), 
Pottelu (dumb), Subbi (who shows herself), Ta^^yadajji (grandmother who 
sits on the stairs), Tanimaniga (Holeya-woman), Tappedi and Tukatteri 
(fiery Katteri). 

••V See l^iodoruB Sioulusi II, 29. 
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an enthusiastic student of antiquarian^ and more especially 
of theosophical, lore, that in order to spread and promote 
useful knowledge he opened to the public his large library 
of clay tablets and papyrus rolls which he had deposited in 
the temple of Nebo at Nineveh. He also acquired, with 
great pains, from all quarters of his vast empire, rare and 
important works on theogony and cosmology, and enter¬ 
tained a great number of writers and copyists to recopy 
important but fading inscriptions and to compile huge 
encyclopedias. Among the collections thus made, not 
the least important are the tablets which contain the 
formulas of conjuration and incantation. They were 
arranged in three parts, the first contained the hymns to 
Gods ; the second, incantations for curing diseases; and the 
third imprecations to drive away wicked demons and 
spirits. I need not mention that only fragments of this 
interesting collection have been preserved. 

To the chanting of these imprecations supernatural 
po\/er was ascribed, a power which perhaps in its mode of 
operation, resembled the more modern display of mes¬ 
merism and hypnotism. Specially trained experts were 
employed at Chaldea for this purpose, who corresponded to 
the classes of professionals referred to by Daniel.® 

The evil spirit which entered a person was in ancient 
Chaldea exorcised by prescribed prayers. The manner in 
which this was done is described in the following incanta¬ 
tion which was used against the Mashim, one of the most 
terrible class of evil spirits : 


Bee Daniel II, 2 : Vayyomer hammelech liqro labartummim vela* 
assaphfm velamchaaphlm velaclichaBdim lebaggid lammelech l^aldmothay j 
and ibidem^ V, 11. The verses are rendered in the English (Oxford) 
translation of the Bible as follows: Then the king commanded to call the 
magicians, and the enchanters, and the sorcerers, and the Chaldeans, for 
to tell the king his dreams (II. 2) .. And the king, thy father made him 
master of the magicians, enohanterSf Chaldeans and soothsayers (Y, 11)« 
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They are seven! They are seven! In the depths of the 
“ ocean, they are seven! In the brilliancy of the ocean they 
are seven ! They proceed from the ocean depths, fl om the 
hidden retreat. They are neither male nor female, those 
which stretch themselves out like chains. They have no 
spouse, they do not produce children, they are strangers 
to benevolence, they listen neither to prayers nor wishes. 
Vermin come forth from the mountain, enemies of the god 
Hea, they are the agents of the vengeance of the gods, 
raising up difficulties, obtaining power by violence- The 
enemies ! They are seven! They are seven! The enemies ! 
are twice seven. Spirit of the heavens, may they be con- 
^^jured! Spirit of the earth may they be conjured 

The evil demons were turned away from places, by hanging 
their images on doors or windows.® Different sorts of 
talismans were used. Some acted like incantations to prevent 
demons from entering into the house, others were fastened 
to the furniture or to garments, to ensure safety against 
diseases, demons, and misfortunes. They were made of 
different material, such as cloth or stone.® 

All diseases were ascribed to demoniac agency and in¬ 
cantations were uttered to counteract the evil and to restore 
health to the sufferer. We read thus; ‘^Disease of the 
bowels, the disease of the heart, the palpitation of the 
diseased heart, disease of the vision, disease of the head, 

»«» See ibidem, p. 10. 

See ibidem, p. 62. 

* ® * See ibidem, pp. 46, 47. 

On page 8 Mr, Lenormant gives a description of a talisman: Two double 
bands of white cloth upon the bed on the platform as a talisman if he 
binds on the (right) hand, two double bands of black cloth if he binds on the 
left hand, the bad demon, the wicked AlaZ, the wicked Qigim, the bad Telcd, 
the wicked god, the wicked Maskim, the phantom, the spectre, the vampjre, 
incubus, succubus, nightmare, wicked sorcery, the philter, liquid-poison, 
that which gives pain, that which hurts, that which is evil, their head upon 
his head, their foot upon their foot, they never seize him, they wiU never 
return. Spirit of the heavens, conjure it! Spirit of the earth, conjure it! 
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malignant dysentery, the tumour which swells, ulceration 
^^of the veins, micturition which wastes, cruel agony which 
never ceases, nightmare : Spirit of the heavens conjure it! 
Spirit of the earth conjure it 

Painful fever, violent fever, the fever which never leaves 
man, unremitting fever, the lingering fever, malignant 
fever : Spirit of the heavens, conjure it I Spirit of the 
earth, conjure it 

^^Let the disease of his head depart. May the disease 
of his head be dissipated like nocturnal dew. May he 
be cured by the command of Hea ! May Davkina cure 

him r392 

All calamities which befall suffering mankind, whether they 
appear as war, fire, flood, drought or epidemic disease, are 
in India and in the countries iu its vicinity ascribed to the 
evil demons, as was done in ancient Chaldea. In fact, all 
kinds of maladies but especially those which attack men 
suddenly and startle by their frightful aspect, such as 
cramps, convulsions, epileptic and other fits, are by devil- 
worshippers imputed to the mischievous agency of evil 
spirits. In order to cure the patient, supplications must 
be made directly to the harassing demon, or the aid of a 
tutelary deity must be invoked, in India the aid of AiyanBr 
or the Gramadevata is sought, just as the ancient Akkadians 
called upon the Spirit of Heaven and the Spirit oF Earth 
for protection. 

In Ceylon, where demon-worship prevails, the Great Black 
God seizes men and frightens them so that they fall sick with 
burning colic and inflammation of the bowels, while the demon 
Maha 8ohon inflicts chin-cough, leanness of the body, thirst, 
itching of the body, windy complaints, dropsy, weakness, 
consumption and madness.3^3 For the relief of the sick 
•»* See ibidem, pp. 4, 6, 22. 

See Ydkkun Nattannawd, pp. 1, 2, 7—13. The devil Oddy gives thug 
swelling, fever, head-ache, inflammation of the bowels, phlegm, colic, con¬ 
sumption, asthma, etc. 
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no doctor, but conjurors and exorcists are called in. The 
famous Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, when visiting south¬ 
western China, witnessed in the province Yunnan the pro¬ 
ceedings of such devil-conjurors, who professed to heal the 
sick by incantations. His graphic and accurate description 
which is well worthy of being quoted, is given below. ® ® ^ 


See The Book of Sir Marco PoZo, by Col. Henry Yule, c.b., Vol. IT, 
pp» 63—55. 

“ Let me tell you that in all those three provinces that I have been 
speaking of, to-wit Carajan, Voohan, and Yachi, there is never a leech. 
But when any one is ill they send for the Devil-conjuroTs who are the 
keepers of their idols. When these are come the sick man tells what 
ails him, and then the conjurors incontinently begin playing on their in¬ 
struments and singing and dancing; and the conjurors dance to such a pitch 
that at least one of them will fall to tho ground lifeless, like a dead man. 
And then the devil entereth into his body. And when his comrades 
see him in this plight they begin to put questions to him about the sick 
man’s ailments. And he will reply: ‘ Such or such a spirit hath been 
meddling with the man, for that he hath angered the spirit and done 
it some despite.* Then they say : * We pray thee to pardon him, and to 
take of his blood or of his goods what thou wilt in consideration of thus 
restoring him to health.* And when they have so prayed, the malignant 
spirit that is in the body of the prostrate man will (mayhap) answer: 
‘ The sick man hath also done great despite unto such other spirit, and 
that one is so ill-disposed that it will not pardon him on any account 
this at least is the answer they get if the patient be likely to die. But if 
he is to get better the answer will be that they are to bring two sheep, 
or may be three; and to brew ten or twelve jars of drink, very costly and 
abundantly spiced. Moreover it will be announced that the sheep must 
be all black-facod, or of some other particular colour as it may happen ; 
and then all those things are to be offered in sacrifice to such and such 
a spirit whose name is given. And they are to bring so many conjurors, 
and so many ladies, and the business is to be done with a great singing of 
lauds, and with many lights and store of good perfumes. That is the sort 
of answer they get if the patient is to get well. And then the kinsfolk of 
the sick man go and procure all that has been commanded, and do as has 
been bidden, and the conjuror who had uttered all that gets on his legs 
again. 

So they fetch the sheep of the colour prescribed, and slaughter them, 
and sprinkle the blood over such places as have been enjoined, in honour 
and propitiation of the spirit. And the conjurors come, and the ladies, in 
the number that was ordered, and when all are assembled and everything 
is ready, they begin to dance and play and sing in honour of the spirit. 
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These men endeavour by their incantations to expel the 
devil from the person, in whom he at present abides. Every 
person, who thinks himself competent, may act the part of 
an exorcist. The proceedings begin with the usual invoca¬ 
tions, and when the presence of the devil has been estab¬ 
lished by the mad antics of the possessed person, the exorcist 
begins his proceedings by requesting the devil to leave 
his present quarters, without giving further trouble, and to 
discontinue haunting the patient. When, as is to be 
expected, no notice is taken of this demand, recourse is 
taken to more forcible means, and the devil in the person 
who gives shelter to him, is severely beaten and kicked. 
Eventually the devil submits, and is then asked to give 
his name, the place whence he came, and the reason for 
visiting and troubling the person into whoso body he 
entered. After replying to these questions he leaves the 
place and is then often regaled with a sumptuous repast, in 
order to pacify him and to cover with marks of respect his 
undignified retreat. Such sacrifices, and the ceremonies 
observed at them, are with slight differences throughout 
the same, although the taste of different demons very often 
does vary, some preferring a goat, while others have a 


And they take flesh-broth, and drink, and lign-aloes, and a great number of 
lights, and go about hither and thither, scattering the broth and the 
drink and the meat also. And when they have done this for a while, 
again shall one of the conjurors fall flat and wallow there foaming at the 
mouth, and then the others will ask if ho have yet pardoned the sick man ? 
And sometimes ho shall answer yes ! .and sometimes ho shall answer no! 
And if the answer be wo, they shall bo told that something or other has to 
be done all over again, and then ho shall bo pardoned; so this they do. 
And when all that the spirit has commanded has been done with great 
ceremony, then it will be announced that the man is pardoned and shall be 
speedily cured. So when they at length receive such a reply, they an¬ 
nounce that it is all made up with the spirit, and that ho is propitiated, and 
they fall to eating and drinking with great joy and mirth, and he who had 
been lying lifeless on the ground gets up and takes his share. So when 
they have all oaten and drunken, every man departs homo. And presently 
the sick man gets sound and well.” 


78 
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greater liking for a cock^ a pig or some other animal. There 
exists, however, with respect to intoxicating liquor a great 
agreement of opinion as to its being acceptable.^®® 

I have already alluded to the dances which form a 
prominent feature of demon-worship. Such dances are of 
common occurrence among the Shanars in Tinnevelly; and 
in Ceyloli the dancers, who perform, appear to put on hide¬ 
ous masks differing according to the external appear¬ 
ance of the demon represented.®®^* The principal part at 
such an occasion is played by the chief or one of the loading 
men of the village, occasionally also by some man or woman 
who is moved by the spirit. The person, who enacts the 
part of the demon appears in peculiarly monstrous garments 
and decorations, resembling as nearly as possible the demon 
whom ho represents. As the dance is accompanied by 
music, it may be mentioned that one of the most prominent 
musical instruments, besides tom-toms, horns, and clarionets 
is an enormous bow, which is placed over an empty brass- 
pot. On its wooden frame are tied rows of bells, and to 
it are tightly fastened a number of strings. By striking 
the latter a shrill sound is produced which is accom¬ 
panied by the tinkling bells and the vibrations from the 
brass-pot, which is struck with the hand. When all 
things are ready, the musicians begin to play a slow and 
quiet tune on their insb’uments, while some one beats 
time with his hands. At this moment the devil-dancer 
appears and commences to move about slowly. By de¬ 
grees the music becomes quicker and shriller, and with 
it the performer getting more excited, whirls round in a 
frenzy, and flourishes his staff covered with bells, until 


® Bead above, p. 488. 

See Bishop C aid well's Tinnevelly Shanars and his essay on the 
Ancient Religion of the Dravidians, quoted above on pp. 685, 686. Compare 
also Yakkwfi Nattannawh, p. 3, and the Practices of a Gapna, ibidem, 

pp. 16-21. 
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he has worked himself to such a state of excitement, that 
he loses all control over his movements, and the demon 
appears to have taken possession of him. When he has 
arrived at such a condition the people worship him as 
a deity, and the bystanders ask him questions on all 
subjects about which they desire to get information, to 
which question they obtain somehow obscure and oracular 
answers. These devil dances are generally performed at 
night. 


In iliQ Descri'ptive Ethnology of Bengal by Colonel Edward Tinte 
Dalton, C.S.I., on pp. 232, 233 is described a similar dance of the 
Muasis, which was often witnessed by Captain Samnells : ‘'The Baiga is 
always the medium of communication, but he assembles the people to aid 
him ill the invocation. Musical instruments are produced, dancing com¬ 
mences, and the invocation to the spirit is chanted until one or more of 
the performers manifest possession by wild rolling of the eyes and involun¬ 
tary spasmodic actions of the muscles. . . . Thfa affection appears con¬ 
tagious, and old women and others who have not been dancing become in¬ 
fluenced by it in a manner that is horrible to contemplate. ... The affection, 
says Captain Sainuells, comes on like a lit of ague, lasting sometimes for 
a quarter of an hour, the patient or possessed person writhing and trembling 
with intense violence, especially at the commencement of the paroxsym. 
Then he is scon to spring from the ground into the air, and a succession 
of leaps follow, all executed as though he were shot at by unseen agency. 
During this stage of the seizure he is supposed to be quite unconscious, 
and rolls into the Are, if there be one, or under the feet of the dancers 
without sustaining injury from the heat or the pressure. This lasts for a 
few minutes only, aud is followed by the spasmodic stage. With hands 
and knees on the ground aud hair loosened, the body is convulsed, and the 
head shakos violently, whilst from the mouth issues a hissing or gurgling 
noise. The patient next evincing an inclination to stand on his legs, the 
bystanders assist him and place a stick in his hand, with the aid of which 
he hops about, the spasmodic action of the body still continuing and the 
head performing by jerks a violently fatiguing circular movement. This 
may go on for hours, though Captain Samuells says that no one in his 
senses could continue such exertion for many minutes. When the Baiga 
is appealed to, to cast out the spirit, he must flrst ascertain whether it is 
Gansam himself or one of his familiars that has possessed the victim. If 
it be the great Gansam, the Baiga implores him to desist, meanwhile 
gently anointing the victim with butter; and if the treatment is sucoess- 
lul} the patient gradually and naturally subsides into a state of repose 
from which he rises into consciousness, and restored to his normal state, 
feels no fatigue or other ill-effects from the attack.” 
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Malabar and Kanara are likewise wellknown centres of 
the devil-worship. Mr. M, J. Walhouse gives an interesting 
account of a devil dance in a village in Kanara;— 

The festival always takes place at night, and about 9 o’clock all the 
villagers assemble in their best attire, the women wearing all their orna¬ 
ments, and their heads, as well as often the men*a, thickly garlanded with 
flowers. Tom-toms and drums are beaten, and the Pujari, or priest, takes 
the Bhuta-sword and bell in his hands, and whirls round and round, imi¬ 
tating the supposed mien and gestures of the demon. But he does not 
aspire to full possession, which in aboriginal rites like those is only given to 
a representative of the aboriginal tribes, now the lowest castes. A DhSr, 
one of the slave caste, at other times regarded with contempt, but now 
advanced to the foremost post, comes forward naked, save a waist-band, 
and with all his head and body grotesquely and frightfully besmeared 
with white, yellow and rod paint. Over his head, and tied to his back, there 
is a sort of an arch, termed Ani, made of green cocoa-tree loaves, with their 
ends radiating out. For some time he paces up and down, within a ring 
formed by the crowd, flinging about his arms, gesticulating wildly, leaping, 
and shaking his body furiously. Meanwhile a dozen or more tom-toms and 
drums are beaten incessantly and stunningly, with a continually increasing 
din; and the Dher presently breaks into a maniac dance, capering, bounding, 
and spinning vehemently, whilst the instruments redouble their noise, the 
power of the Bhilta being estimated by the fury and persistence with 
which the Dher dances. The multitude around joins in raising a long, 
monotonous, howling cry, with a peculiar vibration. At length the Dher 
stops, he is full of the demon, and stands fixed and rigid, with staring eyes. 
Presently he speaks, or rather the demon speaks from him, in loud, hoarse, 
commanding tones, wholly unlike his own, or indeed any natural voice. 
He addresses the headman of the village first, and then the principal 
inhabitants in due order, for any neglect of etiquette on this point by the 
Bhilta would infallibly give rise to great resentment. After thus speaking 
to the principal villagers and asking whether all the people are present, 
the possessed Dher goes on to say that the Bhuta is pleased with the per¬ 
formance of the ceremony, and exhorts all the people to behave justly 
and charitably to one another. Various disputes and litigated matters, 
especially when evidence and ordinary means of adjustment fail, are then 
brought forward and submitted to the decision of the Bhuta, and his award, 
pronounced through the Dher, is goaerally, though not always, submitted 
to. After this the demon desires to have food, and the Dher eats fried 
rice and drinks the milk of young cocoanuts; or, if the demon he repre- 
sents be one of low degree, he eats animal food and drinks arrack. He 
then distributes areca flowers and pieces of cocoanut to all assembled in 
due order of precedence, and the Bhilta passes away from him, he loses 
his commanding mien and tones, and relapses into the servile drudge.”* 


*** See Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Yol. V, pp. 418| 414. 
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Among the Wagries, Bhils and other aboriginal tribes in 
the Dekhan and Guzerat the same customs prevail; the 
principal demons there revered are named Khodiyal, 
MeladI, Senabi, Barochi, Totabi, Botiya, Sikotar, Kesurbai, 
Vantri, the Khapar YOginis, the Zambdis and Vissoti. 
The first six of these are demons and the last six are de¬ 
monesses. Vissoti is said to occupy a superior position 
among these demons, and not to be altogether bad-natured. 
Some of the abovementioned devils, like the SenSbl, do 
not enter into bodies, but are invoked to drive away the 
devils who have taken possession of men.^®® 

I obtained this information from a native gentleman of Ahmodabad. 
Mount Girnar near Junagar is the principal seat of Khodiyal, who is wor¬ 
shipped throughout Guzerat by offerings, consisting respectively of 6^ seers 
of Labshi (wheat flour mixed with jaggery and boiled in water), li seer of 
jaggery, f seer of sugar, a goat and a bottle or more of liquor. SiJeotar is 
the wandering ghost of an impious woman who enters the bodies of men 
and is driven out by a Bhuva or devil-priest. She is also at times revered 
as the goddess of the soa, who restores ships which have been wrecked at 
sea, and stories are told to this effect. The Yoginis are of throe kinds, 
Pul-(Qower)t Lnl-(rod) and Kesur-(hair) Yoginis. They are invoked 
when opidemics, especially cholera, rage in the country. With their hair 
hanging over their shoulders, their faces painted with rod colour, the 
Bhuvas assemble at a prominent Yogini-temple, and after having partaken 
of a liberal supply of intoxicating liquor, jump about, pretending that the 
Yogini has entered them, and that they speak in her name. At first the 
Pulydgini appears alone, complaining about the neglect she and her 
sisters have suffered threatening the arrival of her sisters Lalyogini and 
Ke^uryogini, if she is not properly appeased now. The people made then 
in their homes the requested sacrifices consisting of a goat, rice, ghoe and 
liquor, and in the evening Pulydgini is in a small carriage, resembling 
a children’s toy, taken with tomtom beating out of the town, and in the 
dead of night drives to the limits of the neighbouring village, where the 
chief Bhuva leaves her without looking backwards. The inhabitants of 
the next village when they find tho carriage on the next morning are fright¬ 
ened by the arrival of Pulydgini and send her with similar ceremonies 
to another village. The Zambdis are the ghosts of bad women and are 
distinguished as Pul, ttambhii, Dipa, Dharma, Juhu and Dhunba-Zambdis. 
Dakini and Chudel are included in this group. These Zambdis appear 
generally in different shapes deluding benighted travollers on their way. 

I give these details about the Guzerati deities with the intimation, 
that 1 have not been able to verify them. 
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The Pisacas are in South India attended by peculiar demo¬ 
niac servants, who are popularly known as Bhiitas. They are 
small, but stout and of red colour. Pigtails surround their 
heads, their faces are horrible and lion fangs protrude from 
their mouths. As they are created for the special purpose 
of being servants, they do not mind doing the lowest and 
most menial services, and are quite satisfied with their 
position, which cannot be said of the Pisacas. The BhOtas 
are generally employed as gatekeepers of their masters, 
watching those who enter and go away, or fetching or 
carrying off somebody.^ In the Persian plays which are 
often performed in India, black Devils or Pisacas and red 
Bhotas appear and serve in the court of Indra. 

The temples which are dedicated to the worship of the , 
devils present generally a very mean appearance, though 
some are of considerable size. The majority of these places 
are constructed of mud, without stone or brick, in a pyra¬ 
midal form, covered with white-wash and streaks of red 
ochre, a stone or a small heap of earth serving as an altar. 
Occasionally a low square groundwork of stones or bricks 
terminates in a pyramid or obelisk, the angles of the pyramid 
generally corresponding with the cardinal points. These 
pyramidal obelisks are according to the late Bishop 
Caldwell a distinguishing characteristic of devil worship.^ ^' 


*00 See Ziegenhalg^ pp. 186 and 187. 

♦0 1 Compare Bishop Caldwell’s Tinnevelly Shanars: “The places in 
which the demons are worshipped are commonly termed Pe-cdilSf or devil 
temples. A heap of earth raised into a pyramidical shape and adorned 
with streaks of white-wash, sometimes alternating with red ochre, con¬ 
stitutes in the majority of cases, both the temple, and the demon’s image, 
and a smaller heap in front of the temple with a flat surface forms the 
altar. The devil-pyramid is sometimes built of brick and stuccoed over; 
and when thus built of coherent materials it rises into something of 
the shape of an obelisk. So far as I have seen, the angles of the pyramid 
are made to correspond with the cardinal points. Its height rarely exceeds 
eight feet and is generally less than five. This pyramidal obelisk is a distin- 
-gaishingoharaoteristio of devil-worship,” 
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According to the Rev. S. Mateer a small pyramidal erec¬ 
tion or obelisk of four or five feet in height stands in front 
of a devil temple, or even by itself. ^ ® ^ These obelisk shrines 
represent, no doubt, a very ancient style of architecture. It 
is here worth mentioning that of the two kinds of temples 
which are found among the Todas, the Boa (Boath) which 
is regarded as the older form of building and of which 
there are only four loft on the hills, is such a conical 
structure looking from a distance exactly like a church- 
steeple. These conical shrines are surrounded by a circular 
wall.^^® 


See Mafceer’s Land of Charity, p. 213: “Pc coiZs, or devil temples, 
are very numerous throughout the country. They boar no resemblance 
whatever to the Brahmanical idol temples, being in general more sheds, 
a few yards in length, open at one end, and mostly quite empty. Indeed, 
images are no essential element in demonworship. In front of the devil- 
temple, or sometimes without any covered editico, there stands a small 
pyramidal erection or obelisk four or five feet in height, generally built of 
brick and stuccoed which is always associated with this worship and takes 
the place of an image} but it is impossible to ascertain the origin or 
meaning of this symbol.” 

Mr. M. J. Walhouse says loco citato, p. 412: “The general buildings 
dedicated to these demons are called Bhutastans, and when dedicated 
to one of the superior, or very popular, Bhiitas, sometimes of considerable 
size j but far more commonly a small plain structure, four or five yards 
deep, by two or three wide, with a door at one end, covered by a portico 
supported on two pillars, with a thatched roof, and windowlcss. In 
front of it there are usually three or four T-shaped pillars, the use of 
which is not clear. They are said to denote that the building is a 
Bhiltastan, and flowers are placed, and cocoanuts broken on them at 
ceremonies. Inside the Bhiltastan there is usually a number of images 
roughly made in brass in human shape, or resembling animals, such as pigs, 
tigers, fowls, etc. These are brought out and worshipped as symbols 
of the Bhiitas on various ceremonial occasions. The Bhutas themselves 
are usually represented by mere rough stones.” 

*0* See above, p. 186. The priest in charge of a Boa is a Vorshal or 
sacrifice man, who belongs to the second class of priests. Some scholars 
doubt, whether the Boas, though now appropriated by the Todas were 
erected by them. See Col. Marshall’s A Phrenologist amongst the Todas, 
pp. 168,169 and Mr. Breeks* Account of the Nilagiris, pp. 14,16. 
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From the foregoing exposition I may now be permitted to 
deduce a few conclusions. The simple and poetic worship 
paid in the Vedic songs to the physical forces of Nature, 
gave place in course of time on the one hand to a rigid, 
sacrificial ceremonial, propounded and enforced by priests, 
and on the other, to an exposition of philosophical systems 
trying to explain in a more liberal way the creation and 
existence of the Universe. These systems were already at 
an early period modified by contact with the ideas enter¬ 
tained on this subject by a foreign race, which occupied 
India. These non-Aryans belonged to the great Turanian 
race which reigned then over civilised Asia, with Mesopo¬ 
tamia as their centre. They believed in the existence of 
one Supreme Spirit of heaven, with whom was associated 
and admitted to an equal, and eventually even superior, 
share of power the Goddess of the Earth. Both ruled 
supreme over the good as well as the evil spirits who 
disturbed and tortured men ; over men and the entire world. 
Associated with this doctrine was a belief in the transmi¬ 
gration of souls after death. The combination of these 
Aryan and non-Aryan systems affected the beliefs of both 
nations, and the result of this connexion is apparent in the 
present religious state of India. 
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PART IV. 

THE BHAEATAS. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Introductoky Remarks. 

Tho hope which I expressed at the beginning of the 
third Part that an inquiry into the system of Indian theogony 
would corroborate the conclusions that had been previously 
arrived at by the linguistic evidence, has not been disap¬ 
pointed. Both inquiries indeed have elicited tho fact, that 
the Aborigines of India belong on the whole to one and the 
same race which being composed of Gaudians and Dravidi- 
ans I should like to call Bharatan. In order to determine 
for a race the position to which its thinking powers en¬ 
title it, or to ascertain, as it were, its mental index, it is 
necessary to study the formation of its thoughts, in their 
linguistic and philosophical, or rather religious, aspects 
as revealed in the framing of words and sentences, and in 
tho expression of ideas. For finally fixing, however, the 
place to which an individual or a community is entitled 
in the ranks of mankind, the condition of the mental 
qualifications must be supplemented by physical evidence, 
such as ethnology alone is able to furnish. It is there* 
fore of great importance that the results of the ethnolo¬ 
gical investigation concerning the population of India 
should coincide with those gained by the help of philology 
and theology. In fact these three sciences agree in their 
conclusions that only two chief races exist in India. ^ 

‘ Bead The Tribes and Gastes of Bengal^ by H. H. Bisley, Ethnographic 
Glossary, Vol. I, pp. XXX, XXKl i “ The data thus obtained from 6,000 
persons, ropresenbing89of the leading castes and tribes in Northern India, 

74 
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With these remarks I may proceed now to inquire into 
the political status of the ancient inhabitants of India. The 
two principal and rival races we meet here, are styled in 
Sanskrit Ary a and Anarya^ names which correspond to 
the modern Aryan and non-Ary an, the latter being also 
described as Dasyu and Dasa.^ The former represents the 
invaders of India, the latter its original inhabitants; for even 
if the Bharatas or Gauda-Dravidians had at an earlier 
period immigrated into India, we possess no information 
about this fact, and, so far as our knowledge goes, they 
occupied the country at a pre-Aryan epoch on both sides 
of the Himalayan mountains. 

from the Bay of Bengal to the frontiers of Afghanistan, enable us to dis¬ 
tinguish two extreme types of feature and physique, which may be provi¬ 
sionally described as Aryan and Dravidian. A third typo which in some 
respects may be looked upon as intermediate between these two, while in 
other, and perhaps the most important, points it can hardly be deemed 
Indian at all, is found along the northern and eastern borders of Bengal. 
.... With this type, which may conveniently be described as Mongoloid, 
we have for our present purpose no immediate concern. Except in the 
districts of i\ssam and North-Eastern Bengal, it has contributed com¬ 
paratively little to the evolution of caste as it now exists in India, and may 
be left out of consideration in the attempt to trace the stages of growth 
by which the prevailing state of things has been arrived at. 

See Die Anthropologie Indiens von Emil Schmidt^ p. 3. Das Endre- 
Bultat der muhevollen ausgedehnten Untersuchung ist, dass wir es inindien, 
wenn wir von dem ausgesprochen fremdartigen .Bassenelement der mon- 
golischen Bewohner der Nordgrenzen absehen, wesentlioh mit zwei ver- 
sohiedenen Rassen zu thun haben. Schon die iiltcsten Urkunden, die Yeden, 
lassen einen Kampf zweier versohiedener ethnischer Elemente erkennen, 
einen Kampf der zu tiefgreifenden socialen Qogensatzen gefiihrt hat. Dass, 
aberndiese soziale Sonderung (die Kaste) varna, d. h. Farbe genannt wird, 
ist bezeichnend dafiir, dass urspriinglich der Gegensatz ein solcher des 
Blutea war ,• es war der Kampf einer eingewanderten, hellhautigen mit 
einer schon ansftssigen.dunkelhautigen Basse. Die exakten Untersuohungen 
Bisley’s bestatigen von naturwissenschaftlicher Seite her die auf histori- 
Bcher Grundlage gewonnene Anschauung. Es handelt sich danach um 
zwei Grundformen.*’ 

1. Der wrische Typus. 

2. Der dravidische Typus,** 

* See above, p. 18, 
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We are likewise without any reliable informatioil about 
the events which marked the progress of the Aryan inva-j 
sion and conquest of India, but thus much is clear, that no 
sooner had the country been finally occupied, and its 
former inhabitants been subdued or expelled, than the 
victors began to quarrel among themselves, and open strife 
and war broke out between the several tribes hitherto 
united in kindred friendship. The songs of the Rgveda 
are full of the valorous deeds performed in such inter¬ 
necine expeditions, which became the more frequent, the 
more the resistance of the aborigines declined, for the less 
tho Aryans had to fear them, the more they could indulge 
in combats among themselves. Occasionally the excessive 
strength of one tribe gave to others a welcome pretext to 
oppose and subdue it, and in order to overthrow the growing 
ascendency of a clan, confederacies were formed to remove 
the danger which threatened the independence of the rest. 
Among such confederacies one of the most renowned is that 
of the five tribes, which comprised the Turvasa, Yadu, Anu^ 
Druhyu and Piiru, ^ The various wars which were waged by 


^ In the Veda text occur the following terms denoting live races: pafica 
krstayah (Bg. Ill, 2, 10 j 53, 16) ,• %janca ksitaijah (Bg. I, 7, 9 j 176, 3 j V, 
35, 2, etc.) J panca carsa^ayah (Bg. V, 86, 2 ; VII, 75,4) ; panca janfih (Bg. 
Ill, 37, 9; 59, 8, etc.) ; panca manavah {Atharv. Ill, 21, 5 ; XII, 1,15) ipanca 
manmah (Bg. VIII, 9, 2), etc. The expression Jive races refers probably to 
the five tribes above mentioned who occur thus in Bg. I, 108, 8, as Pro¬ 
fessor Kuhn has first pointed out. Elsewhere in Yaska’s Nirukta III, 8, 
(see Roth’s edition, p. 54) panca janah are explained as : “ Gandharvah pita- 
ro deva, asurR raksarbsi ” ; and in the Aitareyabrahmapa III, 31, we read: 
“ Pancajanyam etad uktham yadvaiivadevam sarvesam va etat panca 
janRnRm uktham devamanusyanam gandharvapsarasamlsarpanam oa pitf • 
nam oa.” In the Sanskrit dictionary of Professors B6fhUngk and Botk^ 
Vol. II, p. 412, we find under tho word, krsti: “ Die funf Vblkerschaften 
{paUca krstayyh ; vgl. auch ksiti^ carsani, jana) ist Bezeichnung fiir alle 
Volkerj nicht bloss fiir die arischen Stamme; cine alte Zahlung, fiber deren 
Ursprung wir in den vedischen Texten keinen ausdrucklichen Aufschluss 
finden. Vergleichen kann man, dass die Weltrilume oder Kiohtungeii 
ofters als ffinf gezahlt warden . .. wobei man als ffinfte Richtung die naoh 
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SudaSy the famous king of the Trtsus^ brought about such alli¬ 
ances in which Aryans and non-Aryans fought together on 
both sides. It is indeed very difficult to decide in every single 
case whether a tribe is of Aryan or of non-Aryan origin, 
because the evidence on this point is so deficient that the 
opinion of scholars is of necessity much divided. General 
opinion is unanimous on the point that the Trtsus were a 
powerful Aryan tribe, and that the jealousy of the two great 
Brahmanic sages, Vasistha and Visvamitra, who at various 
times occupied the office of high priest to king Sudas, 
caused to a great extent those wars which ended at last with 
the disastrous overthrow of the Trtsus. Even after Visva¬ 
mitra had been compelled to make room for his rival, 
fortune remained faithful to Sudas. He defeated king 
Bheda, and under the guidance of Vasistha. the Bharatas, 
to whom Visvamitra belonged, were broken like staves 
(Rg. VII, 13, 18, 19 j VII, 33, 3,6, etc.), and the ten 
kings who opposed king Sudas were thoroughly defeated 
in the battle on the banks of the Parusnl (Rg, VII, 18; 
83, 6, 8).“* But the Aryans on either side were not strong 
enough to fight these combats unaided with any chance of 
success, and lienee required the support of allies, whom they 
sought and found in the camps of their national foes who 
took part in this battle of the ten kings. The non-Aryan Pak- 


der Mitte . . . d. h. die Arior als Mittelpunkt unci um sio heriim die Natio- 
non der vier Weltgegonden zu ziihleu hatte; vergl. die ontsprochonde 
Fiinftheilttng von Indien boi Hiuon-thsang . . . Nach vodischcjm Spraohge- 
brauch darf die Zahl fiinf nicht als Bezeichnung einer Unbestimruten Viel- 
heit angesehen werden.” The five tribes are mentioned by name Rgveda, 
I, 108, 8)—Yayati, mentioned in tbo Rgveda^ I, 31, 17 and X, 63, 1, is 
in the latter placse called the son of Nahusa, and is in the Mahabharata 
{idiparvan LXXV) and the Puranas named as the father of Turvasa and 
Yadu (by Devayani) and of Ann, Druhyu and Pdru by Sarmi^thii. Bead 
Lassen’s Indische Alterthumshmide, Yol. I, pp. 719—722, 726 and Anhang^ 
pp. XX and XXI, and compare Koth’s Zwr Litteratur and Geschichte dea 
Weda, pp. 182, 133. 

* See pp. 582, 696—698. 
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thas, Bhalanas^ Alinas, Sivas and Vi&aijins fought on the side 
of Aryans against Aryans and non-Aryans.^ Many tribal 4 . 
names besides the above mentioned occur in the Rgveda, 
such as the Aias, Bharatas, Cedis, Gandharis, Kikatas, Ru- 
samas, Sandikas, Sigrus, Simyus, Usinaras, Vaikarnas, 
Yaksus and others. Except in a few cases where the 
Aryan or non-Aryan origin of a clan is pretty well ascertained, 
as e.gf. the Aryan extraction of the Trtsus and the non- 
Aryan of the Klkate, we are quite in the dark as to the 
ethnological race to which most of these tribes belonged. 
The Anus are thus by some claimed as Aryans, while others 
explain the term Ann as applying to non-Aryan people, 
and the Bharatas are identified with the Kolarian race.® 

Another difficulty in this inquiry is the uncertainty felt in 
knowing or deciding whether a proper name, if used in the 
singular number, applies to an individual, to a family, or to 
a tribe, for the exact meaning often cannot be gathered from 
the context; as is the case with names like Drbhika,’ 
Kavasa, Nahusa, ISrujaya, Taruksa, Tugra, Vetasu, and 
others. It is also possible that the plural of the name of a 
person occurring in the Veda, only applies to his pos¬ 
terity, and not to a tribe, the wider meaning being also 

® Seo Rgvdda VII, 18, 7. 

The Aryan nationality of tho Ann is upheld by Professor Zimmer, the 
non-Aryan by Professors Lassen, Bothlingk, Roth, Grassmaun, and Mr. 
Ilcwitt. 

Professor Lassen says Indischc Alterfhmnskunde, p. 710: “ Von scincm 
vierten Sohne Ann oder Auava werden die Geschlcchter dor Mlckha 
abgeleitot andnach dem Norden vorlegt. bedoutet eigentlioh Mensch, 
im Veda wird die Bodoiitung jedoch besohriinkt auf feme, dem Arischen 
fremdo Vdlker, und das Wort bedeutet nur sclieinbar oinen besondern 
Volkstamm.” 

Mr. J. F. Hewitt has assigned a Kolarian origin to tho Bharatas and 
t^onjectures that the Anus, identifying them with the Kathi, were also 
Kolarians. 

’ Drhhtlca is by tho Gorman loxicogtaphcrs decribed as a demon, while 
Professor Ludwig (Vol. Ill, p. 207) thinks ho recognizes in them a tribe 
which reminds him of the AfpfiiKts and 
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admissible, especially when referring to a feudal community, 
such as prevailed among the Scotch clans. 

As the Egveda is a compilation of songs by different 
authors of different times, it is, I think, rather hazardous 
to use the language or the meaning of one stanza or song 
for the explanation or interpretation of another, unless the 
authors of both are the same, or cogent reasons favor such 
a proceeding. If we meet thus with considerable obstacles 
in elucidating the details of the clan-formation in Vedic 
times, we must also on the other hand not overlook that, 
however deficient our knowledge of this period is and always 
will be, so much is certain that the Aryan invasion of 
North India was successful, that the border-country was 
permanently conquered, and that the subjugation of the 
adjacent provinces to Aryan rule had in consequence 
become an inevitable destiny. It is, however, quite a 
different matter to dilate on the ethnological constitution of 
the invaders, whether or not they formed a homogeneous 
group of Aryan tribes. It is not only possible, but also 
highly probable, that friendly aliens swelled their ranks, and 
that, as is generally the case with migrating peoples, the 
weaker tribes whom they had dispossessed were compelled to 
follow in their tracks. When immigrating, or victoriously 
invading, swarms of people settle down as a stable commu¬ 
nity, their various heterogeneous component elements amal¬ 
gamate gradually into one national body, which presents 
to the outside world the aspect of a united nation, when even 
its multigenerous origin is still conspicuous and lives fresh 
in the memory of others. By and by with increasing 
power, the admission to citizenship will be rendered difficult, 
till it may be altogether denied to newcomers. We have 
in the United States of North America a modern instance 
of the formation of such a state, and the foundation of 
Venice by frightened fugitives who were joined by bold 
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adventurers was followed in course of time by the estab¬ 
lishment of the proudest aristocracy, which displayed its 
exclusiveness by the closing of the golden book. A like 
fate befell the Aryan settlement in India, which, free and 
liberalin its constitution at the beginning, became bydegrees 
conservative and exclusive, till at last by priestly prepon¬ 
derance it developed the most successful and pernicious 
system of caste the world has ever known. Yet before 
this social edifice had assumed the immutable form it now 
exhibits, there preceded a time when its various portions 
existed separately and were not mixed with others. There 
can be no doubt that though the national Aryan stock 
prevailed among the Brahmans, many foreign bodies had 
joined before it became consolidated as a Brahmanic caste ; 
but once thus constituted it remained on the whole 
unchangeable, even if at times strange elements found 
access to it in a surreptitious manner. 

In spite of all the difficulties which surround this ethno¬ 
logical mystery the Veda has preserved some slight intima¬ 
tions which may throw light on this important question. 

Among the most interesting episodes which are found in 
the Rgveda, Aitareya-Brahmaiia and other Vedic writings, 
as well as in the Mahabharata, llamayana and Puranas, 
must bo numbered the rivalry and contest between 
Vasistha and Visvamitra. 

Oil Vasistha, 

The origin and history of the life of Vasistha have, 
from the importance attached to them, always been a 
subject of the greatest interest and even in ancient 
times were the favorite topic of legendary accounts.^ In 

* Among European scholars Professor von lloth in his Litteratur und 
Oeschichte des Weda, Professor Christian liassen in his Indische Alter* 
thumskundey Professor Albrecht Weber in his Indische StudieUf Professor 
Max MiiUer in his History of Ancient Sanskrit TAteratnrey and Dr. John 
Muir in liis Original Sanskrit Texts (especially in Vol. 1) have much 
contributed to the elucidation of this Vedic period. 
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the B/gveda he appears as a sage, a priest and a poet, 
its seventh maijdala being ascribed to him. As the domestic 
chaplain of king Sadas, the grand-son of Pijavana and the 
famous king of the Trtsus,® he became the rival of Visva- 
mitra. He is said to have belonged to the tribe of the 
Trtsus, to whose king, Sudas, the Mahabharata alludes as a 
Sudra; a circumstance which proves how little historical 
reliance can be placed on that epic ! ^ ^ He was a friend of 
Varuna, but having lost his favour, in order to regain it 
he humbly implores the forgiveness of the incensed God.' ^ 
He teaches Indra the Viraj metre, and in return receives for 
this instruction the explanation of the formula of expiation 
{prayascitta) ; ^ ^ the same God also imparts to Vasistha the 
devotion (brahman), while to Visvamitra he only grants 
the recitation {uktha),^ ^ 

Vasistha is called the son of Varuna and Mitra and of 
the nymph Urvasi. For when he had inconsiderately caused 
Nimi to lose his bodily form, the king retaliated by pro¬ 
nouncing a similar curse against his former domestic priest, 
in consequence of which Vasistha^s male energy entered into 
Varuna and Mitra, but left them at the sight of UrvaS. As 
Agastya was born on the same occasion, ho became, as it 
were, a brother of Vasistha. 

The enmity of Visvamitra subjected Vasistha to many 
trials and hardships. He lost all his hundred sons. His 
son Sakti was either killed by the sons of Sudas, or all his sons 
were .according to the Mahabharata and Sayaija^s com- 

® See RgvedUf VII, 18, 4, 6, 21—26 ; VII, 33, 1—6, etc. Sudiis is also 
occasionally called the son of Pijavana. 

See Snntipartan, LX, 38: Siidrali Paijavano nfima sahasranam fiatam 
dadau. 

^ ^ See Rgveda, VII, 86. 

See Satapatha-brdhma^a, XII, 6, 1, 38. 

See Sadvimia-Brahma^a, 1, 6. 

See Rgveda, VII, 33, 10, 11; VUnupurdna, IV, 6, 6, and Bhagavata^ 
pura^a, IX, 13,1—13. 
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mentary to 5»gveda VII, 104, 12, devoured by a Kaksasa. 
Conformably to the Epic the machinations of Yisvamitra 
made kingKalmasapada, the son of Sudasa, when transform¬ 
ed into a man-eating Raksasa, swallow all the sons of Va- 
si^ha. ^ ® Sayaija connects the murder of Vasistha’s sons with 
this story and explains the Vedic verse in which the bereaved 
sage indignantly repudiates the accusation of being a 
Raksasa or Yatndhana, which had been insidiously brought 
against him, as referring to the calumnious statement that 
Vasistha had in the shape of a Raksasa eaten his own sons. ^ ® 
In this state of mind Vasistha preferred death to revenge, 
and tried to destroy hiraselt by first throwing himself from 
the summit of mount Meru, then by walking into the blazing 
forest-fire, again by hurling himself with a heavy stone tied 
on to his,neck into the sea, and lastly by drowning himself 
in the swollen waters of the Vipasa Hard as he tried, 
however, he could not obtain his desire to lose his life. 

The respect in which Vasistha was held and the worship 
which he secured after his death, elevated him to a divine 


* ® Compare the Taittiriya-Samhitdf VII, 4, 7, 1. See also Mahabharata, 
AdiparvaUf CLXXVIII, about Kalmasapada, the son of Sudasa, 22ud 
descendant of Trisanku, meeting’ Saktr, the sou of Vasistha, in the road, 
and the consequences of their quarrel. It appears that both reports refer 
to the Name occurrence, and perhaps the persons alluded to in the T. S. as 
the Saudasah and Kalmasapada, the son of Sudasa, (and in consequence a 
Saudasa), are really identical with each other. 

See Rgreda, VII, 104, 12. According to Sayana in his commentary, 
V. 12, a Raksasa who had slain the hundred sons of Vasistha, assumed the 
form of the latter, saying that he (the Rakftasa) was Vasistha and 
Vasistha the Raksasa : 

“ Hatva putrasatam pilrvam Vasi^thasya mahatmanah 
Vasi^tham rakSas’osi tvam yasiptham nlpam asthitah 
Aham Vasistha ityevam jighamsil Eak^aso’ bhravit 
AtrottarS rco dxsta Vasi^lheneti nal.i Srutam.” 

See the end of the introductory remark of Suyaua to Rgveda VII, 104, where 
he quotes the Brhaddevatd as follows ; 

B^ir dadarSa rak^oghnam putrasdkapariplutah 
hate putrai&ate kruddhab Saudasair duhkhitas tads. 

76 
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position. Manu mentions him as one of the ten Mahar^is; ^ ^ 
theVisnupuraTia acknowledges him in one place as one of .the 
nine mind-born sons of Brahman, while he is called in another 
one of the seven sages of the present or Vaivasvata Man- 
vantara.^® The Mahabharata also is not consistent in this 
respect. The Adiparvan does not include his name among 
the six great sages, but the Santiparvan adds him as the 
seventh, and names him also as one of the twenty-one Praja- 
patis:^*^ the Ramayana, however, is silent on this subject. 

Vasistha had various wives. By Urjja he had seven sons, 
but Sakti (or Saktr) was not one of these. Another wife Ak&a- 
mala is said to have been of low birth, but was elevated to a 
high position by her husband; some identify her with Arun- 
dhatf, who is well known as being the zealous and jealous 
wife of the sage. She is regarded as one of the Pleiades, and 
by her union with Vasistha was revered as the mother of the 
seven great patriarchs figuring in the sky as the constella¬ 
tion of the Great Bear. By the wife of his son Sakti he 
became grandfather to the posthumous Pardsara. 

Vasistha is also mentioned as one of the superintendents 
of the month Asadha, and as a Vyasa or divider of the 
Veda in the eighth Dvapara. He was the owner of the 
celebrated cow Surabhi which excited the covetousness of 
Visvamitra, and was according to later traditions the inno¬ 
cent cause of the protracted enmity between both sages, 
as Vasistha did not want under any conditions to part with 
his favorite Kamadhenu. 

Vasi/ptha communicated his knowledge to king Janaka. 
He was the priest of Nimi, son of Iksvaku, whoih he cursed 
for retaining Gautama; he was the teacher of Sagara, 
Ikipvaku’s 37th descendant; the sacrificial priest of KalmHi^a- 

See irani4,1, 85. 

See VUnupura^ay I, 7, 5; and JII, 1, 14. 

See Santiparvan^ OCVIIl, 2—5, and CCCXXXIV (first Calcutta 
edition COCXXXVI), 88—35. 
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pftda^ Mitrasaha or SaudEsa^ 50th in descent from Ik^ivBka 
and the priest of BEma^ his Olst descendant. According 
to the Raghuvaiiisa he procured progeny to king Dillpa^ 
by inducing him to pay respect to his favorite cow Surabhi, 
These few statements prove that Vasisthalike Agastyaand 
VisvEmitra lived for many ages beyond the usual limit 
assigned to human life.^^ 

Vasistha is the one sage whom the Brahmans particu¬ 
larly love to glorify, and whom they therefore endow with 
all kinds of virtues to make him worthy of their reverence 
and worship. By doing so, however, they have artificially 
created a superior being who is placed beyond the range of 
historical research. On the other hand they go to the 
other extreme in vilifying as much as possible the character 
of his great rival and enemy VisvEmitra. With these 
remarks I now turn to Visvamitra. 

On Visvamitra. 

The seer and priest Visvamitra, the author of the third 
Mandala of the Rgveda which contains the famous GEyatri 
(III, 62,10), first appears prominently in the Bgveda, in his 
ofiicial capacity as the priest of the Trtsu-king Sudas, 
whose affairs he for a while conducts satisfactorily, but 
whose court he has to leave owing to the influence of 
Vasistha. The exact position in which both priests stood 
to the king is not clear. Visvamitra was most likely only 
temporarily employed, but having expected to keep his 
post permanently, felt much aggrieved when through the 
influence of Vasistha he was disappointed in this hope; 
and henceforth he directed his hatred against the king 
and his priest. Vasistha was, as has been suggested, by 
birth a Tytsu, and VisvEmitra a Bharata, the former repre¬ 
senting the ruling, the latter a section of an alien tribe 

See Muir’s Original Sanskrit Tea^tSf Vol. I, p. 887. 
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which sought its fortunes by entering into the service of a 
mighty and noble prince. With respect to VisvEmitra^s 
nationality, there are two possibilities. He was cither an 
Aryan of liberal mind, who had embraced the cause of the 
aliens, in this case of the Bharatas, with whom he became 
in course of time thoroughly identified, or he was of non- 
Aryan extraction, i.e., a Bharata. If so, considering the 
high position he occupied from the first, it is very probable 
that his immediate forefathers had already become natur¬ 
alized among the Aryans, and participated in the enjoyment 
of Aryan privileges, which Visvamitra inherited from them, 
and of which he made the utmost use owing to his great 
mental qualifications and fearless disposition. ^ ^ That Vis¬ 
vamitra, a high-minded and ambitious man, should try his 
utmost to elevate himself and the Bharatas by seeking for 
them an alliance with the most powerful nation of the 
neighbourhood, need not create any surprise. The moment 
appears to have been well chosen, for the times were 
troublous, and the league was acceptable to Sudas, as the 
martial Bharatas considerably strengthened his array. On 
the other hand the Bharatas, up to now a rather insignificant 
and even despised race, gained a political position which 

See Notes on the early history of Northern India by J. F. Hewitt, in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland^ Vol. 
XX, pp. 345, 846 : “ The whole story shows the opposition between two 
parties, one strictly Brahminical, ropre?ented by Vasistha, who wished to 
bring the people completely under Brahminical rule, to enforce the caste 
distinctions between Aryans and non-Aryans, to restrict the right of offer¬ 
ing sacrifices and acquiring learning, with the advantages thence resulting) 
to those who were of pure Aryan birth, and received as Brahmins into the 
sacred caste. The other was the party of compromise, who wished to 
give Aryan privileges to the ruling classes of the native races, and to take 
their gods into the Aryan pantheon. The party of compromise, who were, 
as Visvamitra describeslihe Bharatas in the Bigveda, the far-seeing people, 
won the day. The advantages of securing the alliance of the ruling 
claBses of the native races were too great to be neglected by those who 
looked at the question in its widest aspects, and they were formally re¬ 
ceived into the highest castes.’* 
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placed them socially within the pale of the superior class, 
a position which, when once obtained, could not easily be 
wrested from them again, because the rank secured in those 
days was afterwards permanently acknowledged by the 
establishment of the distinctions of caste. The personal 
ambition of Visvamitra was at first centred in acquiring 
and permanently maintaining the post of domestic chaplain 
to king Sudas and liis family. Perhaps this apparently 
selfish object was really prompted by not altogether selfish 
designs, for his personal promotion was of the greatest 
import to the Bharatas. When these entered into a com¬ 
pact with the Trtsus, Vasistha, if then present at the court 
of Sudas, may have even promoted the treaty as strengthen¬ 
ing the position of the Trtsus. At all events he neither 
suspected any danger arising from this alliance nor did he 
penetrate into the ultimate object and secret aims of Vis¬ 
vamitra, so that the latter was for a while able to insinuate 
himself into the good graces of the king and gain popularity 
with the people. But when Vasistha fathomed the designs 
of Visvamitra to supplant him, ho presumably lost no time 
in counteracting and frustrating them. Visvamitra was in 
consequence either forced to resign his post or was deposed 
from his office, which event put an end to the alliance of the 
Trtsus and Bharatas, The latter under the lead of Vis¬ 
vamitra, separated themselves from the Trtsus, and when 
open war was declared, sustained at first a defeat, 

Visvamitra was still in the service of Sudas when he 
sang: 

9, The mighty sage, god-born and god-inoited, who looks on 

men, restrained on the billowy river. 

When Visvamitra was Sudas’s escort, then Indra through the 
KuSikas grew friendly. 

10, Like swans, prepare a song of praise with pressing-stones, glad 

in your hymns with juice poured forth in sacrifice. 

Ye singers, with the gods, sages who look on men, ye KnSikas, 
drink up the Soma’s savoury meath. 
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11. Come forward, Kusikae, and be attentive; let loose Sadas’s 

horse to win him riches. 

East, west, and north, let the king play the foeman, then at 
earth’s choicest place perform his worship. 

12. Praise to Indra have I sung, sustainer of this earth and heaven. 

This prayer of Visvamitra keeps secure the race of Bharatas. *® 

On leaving Sudas, Visvamitra^ who appears to have re¬ 
treated unmolested, recrossed with his wealth and his Bha- 
ratas the rivers Vipas and Sutudri, after imploring them 
to stop flowing until he and his friends had passed, and to 
resume their course afterwards : 

11. Soon as the Bharatas have fared across thee, the warrior band, 

urged on and sped by Indra, 

Then let your streams flow on in rapid nation. I crave your 
favour who deserve our worship. 

12. The warrior host, the Bharatas, fared over: the singer won 

the favour of the rivers. 

Swell with your billows, hasting, pouring riches. Fill full your 
channels, and roll swiftly onward.®® 

The end of the 53rd hymn in which VisvEmitra expresses 
his hatred against Vasistha and threatens him with revenge 


** See Bgveda III, 63, 9—12 : 

9. Mahan rsir devaja devajutoj stabhnat sindhum ariiavam 

nrcaksSlb) 

Visvamitro yad avahat Sudasam apriyayataKusikebhir Indrab* 

10. Haihsa va krnutha sldkam adribhir madantd girbhir adhvare 

sute saca 

devebhir vipra isayd nzcaksaso vipibadhvam KuSikah somyam 
madhu. 

11. Upa preta KulikaS cetayadhvam asvam raye pra muncata 

Sudasab 

raja vzttram jahghanat prag apag udag atha yajate vare a 
pirthivyab 

12. Ya ime rodasi ubhe aham Indram atustavam 

Visvamitrasya raksati brahmedam Bharatam janam. 

The translation is taken from Mr. B. T. H. Griflith’s Hymns of the 
Bigveda. 

SeoBgvedat III, 33: S3.yaQa confirms this statement in his preface to 
the hymn: “ Fura kila YiSvamitrab Paijavanasya Sudaso rajfiab purohitd 
babhiiva. Sa ca paurdhityena labdhadhanab sarvam dhanam adaya 
Vipat-Sntudxyob sambhedam ayayavanuyayur.itare, athottitirsur Vifiva- 
mitro gadhajale te nadyaa drstvottaranartham Idyabhis tisrbhis ta9tSva.” 
Compare TSska’s Nirakta, II, 24. Bee Gri^Slth’s translation. 
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was, as Professor Roth has already pointed out, written at 
a later period than the preceding verses quoted above, and 
the last or 24th verse shows this clearly in the following 
words:— 

These sons of Bharata, 0 Indra, desire dissociation 
not association. 

They urge their steed as against a constant foe, and 
carry a strong bow in battle. 


** See Prof. Roth’s Litteratur and Oeschichte des Weda, p. Ill: “ Diese 
S5hne Bharata’s, o Indra, kennen (fcindliches) Abwenden, nicht (freund. 
liches) Hinwenden. Sie spornen ihr Ross; wie einen ewigen Feiud tragen 
sie den starken Bogen (spiihend) umher in der Sohlacht.'’ 

Professor Roth discusses this hymn at some length and says on pp. 121— 
128 : “ Diese KVasi^tha’s) Familie also angehong dem Volkstamme der 
TritsUy war es, welche ihrem Fiirsten Sudds den wiohtigen Dienst leistete 
dnrch ihre Anrnfung die Huld der GSttor im Kampfe von den Feinden ab 
nnd anf seine Seite zu wenden. Wie stimmt aber hiemit, was Vi^vamitra 
vonaich und den Ku 9 ika ruhmt, dass dnrch ihr Opfer Indra fiir Sudds 
gewonnen worden sey ? und W'ie kaim er die Kuqika auffordem Sndas* 
Sohlaohtross zu weihen, damit es ihn znm beutereichen Siege fiihre ? Wie 
konnte, was anch durch Nir. II, 24. bestUtigt wird Vit^vdmitra neben 
Vasishtha Priester des Sudas gewesen seyn, da wir doch von ihm sehen, 
er gehore dem Volksstamme dor Lharata an, und die Bharata werden von 
Sudds und den Tritsu durch Yerdienst der Vasishthiden ber^iegt ? Ich ver- 
suohe eine Lbsung der Widerepriiche nicht, indem ich die eino odor andere 
Angabe fiir falsch erklare, soiidern beide fiir geschichslich halte.” 

“ Die Losung scheint mir in den Yerseii 4, 21 bis 24 zu liegen, welche die 
Tradition, wie wir sie in der AnuJcramanl in ihrer iiltesten Form haben, 
als Verwiinschungen der Vasishthiden aufPasst Was in dieser dunkeln 
Stelle das Deutlichste ist, dass ist der Ansdruck eines durch Hintanset- 
zung gekrankten Stotzes, der Rache droht, im Munde X^i^vamitra^s selbst 
Oder mindestens einea Bharatiden. Der Feind ist in den Besitz einer 
Wurde oder einer Macht gekommen, welche Vi^vdmitra zuvor inne hatte. 
Waren es nun Vigvdmitra und die Kugikaf welche den Sudas zum Siege ge 
fiihrt und einer entsprechenden Stelluug und Anschens genossen hatten, 
und finden' wir in den uhrigen Hymnen die Vasishthiden an derselben 
Stelle, so kann es kaum etwas Anderes als eben dieser Vortheil seyn, der 
ihnen vondemFeinde aus der Hand gewmnden wurde. Ich nehme also an 
wie Bohon oben angedeutet—dass die fiinfzehnte Hymne des vierten Anuva* 
ha im Mandala Vi(^vdmitra*s Bruchstiicke von Liedern jenesRtshi aus ver- 
sohiedeoen Zeiten enth&lt, und dass jenes Stiick, in welchem Vii^vdmitra 
Bioh und die Ku^ika, als Priestersohaft des Sudas darstellt, filter ist, als 
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Visvamitra^s anger, it is probable, carried him often too far, 
and he wreaked his revenge in an unjustifiable manner, thus 
laying himself open to the charges of cruelty and meanness. 
But though he was no doubt a man of a fierce and unre¬ 
lenting disposition, still the Mahabharata and other Epic 
and Pauranic poems appear to have delighted in exagger¬ 
ating to an incredible extent the misdeeds which Visva- 
mitra was accused of having committed. His main offence 
certainly was that he, a man of non-Brahmanic extraction, 
forced his way by mere mental and physical superiority into 
the sacred circle of the ruling priestcraft, and into the 
exclusive pale of the domineering race, a presumption which 
though crowned with success, stamped the perpetrator in 
the eyes of bigoted Brahmans with a stigma which could 
neither be effaced nor condoned. 

Visvamitra is generally called the descendant of Gadhin 
or Gathin, or the son of Knsika, from which name the 
frequently used patronymic Kausika is derived. His birth 
is connected with the well known legend that the ancient 

die Verwiinsohung, welch© das End© jehes Sulcta bild©t. Visvamitra und 
die Seinigen wUren durch den Tiachsenden Einfluss des Vasishfcha Ge- 
schlechts von Sudan weg zu dem Stamme der Bharata gedrangt worden, zu 
den Feinden Sudan* und der Tritsu^ und von dort ans sohworen sie ihren 
Gegnern Each© . . . W©m dies© Vermuthung zu wcitgroifend scheinen 
wollte, der musste, wozu gar kem Grund vorlicgt, die Stell© 4, 9, bis 11 fiir 
unterschoben erklaren und annehmen, dass Visvamitra stets den Bharata 
angehbrt hatte.*’ See Dr. J. Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I, p. 372. 

The meaning of this vers© is so far clear that it distinctly sajs that 
henceforth Visvamitra and his followers the Bharatas, will have nothing 
<0 do with Vasistha and his partisans, and that they will only meet in 
battle, to which the Bharatas will urge their steeds and carry their bows. 
The translation is, however, not easy, and the various versions differ con¬ 
siderably. The text is; “Iina Indram Bharatasya putra apapitvam 
cikitur na prapitvam, hinvantyafivam araaam na nityam jyavajam pariaa- 
yantyajau.” The commentary of Sayana is as follows ; “ He Indra Bhara¬ 
tasya putra BharatavarhsyS ime Visvamitra apapitvam apagamanam 
VasiyihebhyaS cikitur jdnanti prapitvam na jananti £istaib saha tefam 
sangatir nSsti, brahmana eva ityartha^i.” Dr. Muir oonjeotures Vol. I, 
p. 854| (Va) sisthaih for j^is^ail^. 
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sage Rcika had prepared for his wife Satyavatl a dish, 
which would make her the mother of a son endowed with 
all the worthy qualities of a Brahman, while her mother, 
the wife of Gadhin, was to eat another preparation, in 
order to obtain a brave warrior as her son. Through the 
fault of her mother, Satyavati changed the food, and each 
woman ate the dish prepared for the other. In consequence, 
Gadhin became the father of Visvamitra, while J^cika 
at the instance of his wife Satyavati postponed the birth 
of a formidable and murderous Ksatriya for a generation, 
causing the curse to fall on her grandson, and not on her 
son. She became eventually the mother of Jamadagni 
who in his turn marrying Renuka, the daughter of Renu, 
had as his son the fierce matricide Parasurama.^® 

Visvamitra calls himself the son of Kusika.^® Indrajs 
likewise in the Rgveda addressed as the son of Kusika.^^ 
According to the legend, KuMka, while living as a Brahma- 
carin, desired to have a son like Indra, who thereupon out 
of fear was born as the son of Gathin, and Indra in this 
manner obtained the name of Kansika.‘^ ® Visvamitra is also 

See Harivam^a, XXVII, 16—37. 

** See Rgvedaf III, 33, 5, above ; “ Ahve Kusikasya siinuh.” 

See RgvMa I, 10, 11. Sayaiaa remarks on this verse that though 
Vifivamitra was the son of Kusika, in reality it was Indra : “ He KanSika 
KuSikasya putra . . yadyapi Visvaraitrah Kusikasya putrah tathapi tadrii- 
penendrasyaivotpaniiatvat Kusikapiitratvam aviruddham ay am vrttanto* 
nukramanikayam uktah : Kusikas tvaislrathir Indratulyam putram icchan 
brahmacaryam oa cacara tasya indra eva Giithiputro jajne iti.** 

See Harivammf XXVII, 12—16 : 

12. Kusaputrii babhuvur hi catvaro devavaroasali 
Kusikah Kusanabhafica Kufiambo Miirtimamstatha. 

13. Fahlavaib saha samvxddho raja vanacarais tadd 
KuSikas tu tapas tepe putram Indrasamaprabham 
Labeyam iti tarn Sakras trasad abhyetya jajnivan. 

14. Piirne varsasahasre vai tarn tu Sakro hyapasyata 
atyugratapasair drstva sahasrak^ab purandarah. 

15. Samarthab putrajanane svam evamsam avasayat 
putratve kalpaySm asa sa devendrab surdttamab. 

76 
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called Visvaratha. The Harivamsa gives a list of the sons 
of Visvamitra, beginning with Devarata, who is identical 
with ^unahsepha, the son of the Brahman Ajtgartta, or ac¬ 
cording to others of the Brahman Ecika, whom Visvamitra 
saved from being sacrificed by buying, adopting and finally 
placing him at the head of his sons. The fifty elder sons of 
Visvamitra scorned the proposal of their father, while 
Madhucchandas, the oldest and representative of the fifty 
younger sons, consented to acknowledge Sunahsepha or 
Devarata, a name he had been given by Visvamitra, as their 
eldest and senior. In consequence Visvamitra cursed those 
elder sons, causing them to have as their descendants the 
low castes—Andhras, Pupdras, Sabaras, Pulindas, and 
Mutibas.2 9 The history of Sunahsepha is very peculiar 

16. Sa Gadhir abhavad raja Magbavan KauSikah svayam 
Paurakutsyabhavad bharySm Gadhis tasyam ajayata. 

Compare with this ihiderrit XXXII, 43—63. 

See Aitareya-Brahma^ttf VII, 16, ff: “ So’ jfgartam Sauyavasim r^im 
asanayaparitam arauya upeyaya j tasya ha trayah piitra asub : Sunahpuo- 
ohah, Sanahiepab, Sundlafigula iti;” This Ajigarta sells his second son to 
Bohita. See Dr. M, Hang’s Aitarei/a-JBro?imawam, Vol. I, p. 180. According 
to the Harivam^af XXYII, 42, Sunahsepha is the second son of the BAge 
Boika. Bead illdkas 41 —48 and 53-56; 

41. Anrvasyaivam Bcikasya Satyavatyam mahayasab 
Jamadagnis tapd viryajjajne brahmavidam varab. 

42. MadhyamaSca Sanab^ephab Sunabpucchab kanisthakab 
Vifivamitram tu dayftdam Gadhib Kufiikanandanab. 

43. Janayam asa putram tu tapovidyasamatmakam 
prapya brahmar^isamatam yd’yam saptarsitam gatab. 

44. Visvamitras tu dharmatma namna Vifivarathab smrtab 
jajne Bhrguprasadena Kaudik^ vamdaTardhanab. 

45. Vidvamitrasya tu sutad Devaratadayas smrtab 
prakhyatas tri^u Idke^u te^am namani me dfou. 

46. Devadravab Katidcaiva yaamat Katyayanah smrtab 
Salavatyam Hiranyaksd Benur jajne*tha Benuman 

47. Sankrtir Galavad caiva Mudgalad ceti vidrutab 
Madhucchandd jayadcaiva Deraladca tatha^takab 

48. Kacchapo Haritad caiva VidvamitraBya te sutab 
tefam khyatani gotraui Kaudikanam mahatmanam. 
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and significant, not on account of his adoption by Visva- 
mitra, but because, in consequence of this adoption, the 
succession to the priestly office of Visvamitra in its senior 
branch reverted to the Brahmans, a caste to which Sunahse- 
pha belonged by birth. Devasravas and Devavata are in 
the ‘^gveda called Bharatas, and Sayana explains this pat¬ 
ronymic as meaning the two sons of Bharat^,.^^^^^ Devas¬ 
ravas occurs elsewhere, as we have seen, as the son of 


58. Visvamitratmajanam tu Sunah^epho’grajali sinrtab 
Bhargavah Kaufiikatvam hi praptah sa munisattamah. 

54. ViSvamitrasya putras tu Suuahsepho’bhavat kila 
Haridasvasya yajne tu paiSutve viniyojitah 

55. Devair dattah SunahSopho ViSvamitraya vai punah 
Dovair dattah sa vai yasmad Devaratas tato* bhavat. 

56. Devaratadayali sapta Visvamitrasya vai sutah 
DrsadvatisutaScapi Vi^vamitrSt tathasfakah. 

Compare about ViSvamitra’s birth and progeny Visnupuranay IV, 7, 
14—17. 

About &unahSepha*8 adoption and the curse of ViSvamitra against his 
fifty eldest sons, see Aitareya-Brahmanay’Vlly 17,18; (17) Noti hovaoa, 
Visvamitro deva va imam mahyara arasatcti saha Dovarato Vaisvamitra 
asa ... Sa hovaca SunahSephah, sa vai yatha no jnapaya rajaputra tatha vada 
yathaivangirasah san nupeyam tava putratam iti sa hovaca Visvamitro 
jyestho me tvam putranam syas tava sre^tha praja syat, uprya daivam mo 
dayam tena vai tvopamantraya iti, sa hovaca Sunahsephah, safijnananesu 
vai briiyat sauhardyaya me sriyai yatha’ham Bharatarsabhdpeyam tava 
putratam ityatha ha Visvamitrah putran amantrayam asa Madhucchandah 
6rndtana Bsabhd Renur Astakal^i ye ko ca bbratarah stha nasmai jyai^thy- 
aya kalpadhvam iti. (18) Tasya ha Vifivamitrasyaikasatam putrii Ssuh, 
pafioalad eva jyayftrhso Maducchandasah, paficS^at kaniySmsah tad ye 
jySyamso na te kulalam menire. Tan anu vyiijaharantan vah prajS bha- 
k^i^tetita etondhrat^ Pundrati Sabarah Fulinda Mdtiba ityudantya bahavo 
bhavanti Vaisvamitra dasyiinam bhnyisihah. Sa hovaca Madhucchandah 
paficaSata sSrdham yan nah pita sailjantte tasmirhstisthamahe vayam, puras 
tva sarve kurmahe tvam anvafico vayam smasityatha ha Visvamitrah 
pratitah putramstustava.*’ In Dr. Haug*s edition, Vol. I, pp. 182, 183. 

Rgveday X, 167, is dedicated to Visvamitra and Jamadagni and both are 
mentioned at the end of the last or fourth verse. 

See Rgveday III, 23, 2, 8. 2 : ** Amanthi^tam BharatS revadagnim 
BSvafirava Devavatah sudaksam.'* Sayana explains BhUratd by Bhdratau 
Bharatasya putrau. 
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VisvSmitra, and Devavftta may be another designation for 
Devarata, under which name Sunahsepha was adopted by 
VisvRmitra. In this case Bharata may, either as a personal 
or a tribal name, refer to Visvamitra.*'^ ^ I must also not 
omit mentioning that according to the legend Visvamitra. 
fell in love with the nymph Menaka, and that the daughter 
of both, Sakuntala, married Dusyanta, the son of this union 
being king Bharata. This is another incident of the close 
connexion between VisvRmitra and the Bharatas.^^ 

Visvamitra is like his rival Vasistha an instance of 
groat longevity. He performs at one time the duties of 
chaplain to king Sudas, he elevates Trisahku to heaven, 
he officiates as hotr-priest at the sacrifice of Hariscandra, 
he lives during the reigns of Ambarisa, Dasaratha and 
Rama, i,e., he performs his duties during 34 (from the 28th 
to the 61st) generations of kings of the line of Iksvaku. 
Dr* John Muir has fully pointed out this peculiarity.^® 

We need not be surprised too that the genealogical 
tables concerning the descent of Visvamitra do not agree, 
and that the same Puraria should contradict itself on this 
subject, as is the case with the parentage of Jahnu in the 
HarivaihsSt.® ^ These inaccuracies give ample cause for 
complaint, but as I do not attach great historical impor¬ 
tance to the genealogical tables contained in the Maha- 
bharata, Ramayaija or other Epic and Pauranic poems, so 
far as the most ancient times are concerned, I have only 
quoted these statements to impress on the reader how 
unreliable they are, and how necessary it is to accept them 
with caution. 

•' See Harivam^af XXYII, 55; XXXll, 65, 61 ; and Aitnreya-Brahmai^a 
as quoted in the preceding note ; see also Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, 
Vol. I, p. 353. 

>® See Mahabharata, Adiparvan, LXXII-LXXIV. 

* * See Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I, p. 368. 

See ibidem, p. 353. 
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The position which Visvamitra occupies in ancient Indian 
history is so important, because he, a non-Brahman, and 
probably not of pure Aryan descent as belonging to the tribe 
of the Bharatas, raised himself by his own exertions to the 
highest pinnacle of dignity, thus securing for himself one 
after another the titles of Rajarsi, Maharsi and Brahmarsi.^ ® 
If Visvamitra was not really an Aryan noble, the personal 
and bitter opposition against him is easily explained. The 
popular feeling of the mass of the Aryans fomented by the 
priests must have been strongly incited against the intrusion 
of a foreigner, though after the caste-restrictions had been 
once established and enforced, the fact of their previous 
non-existence was ignored for political reasons. The un¬ 
friendly treatment which Visvamitra received at the hands 
of later reporters, shows clearly that a hostile feeling 
still prevailed against him, long after the real circum¬ 
stances of these events had been forgotten. Vasistha still 
remains the favorite, and is praised for his patience and 
magnanimity, the great Brahmanic virtues, while Visva¬ 
mitra is described as formed of inferior clay and credited 
with vindictiveness, cruelty and deceitfulness. As, however, 
he at last succeeded in becoming a Brahmarsi, Vasistha, 
his steady opponent, had to acknowledge this fact, and 
became reconciled to him. 

Professor Lassen when reviewing the combat between 
Vasistha and Visvamitra thinks that a real war, in which 
barbarous nations took part, did not take place, that Vasis- 
tha gained his victory not by warriors but by his priestly 
rod, and that the legend acknowledges the superiority of 
the Brahmans, as Visvamitra could only obtain his Brah¬ 
manic dignity in the same manner as Brahmans do.^^ 

The Balakan(^a in the Eamayana^ sargas 61—65, contains the history 
of Visvamitra, and the Mahahharata in various Parvana, ae the Adiparvan, 
chap. 69 ff, Udyogaparvan, 106—118, Anusasanaparvan, etc. 

See Christian Lassen’s Indiache Alterthumskundef Vol. I, pp. 718, 
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On the Bharatas, 

After these short sketches of the lives of Vasistha and 
Visvamitra, as we find them contained in the Vedic, 
Epic and Pauranic writings, I now turn to consider the 
position of the Bharatas, to whom Visvamitra belonged, and 
of whom he was the chief in lay and ecclesiastical matters, 
He is, as we have seen, repeatedly called Bharata in the 
Rgveda, either directly or by implication when this name 
is given to his sons; and other Vedic works, like the 
Aitareya-Brahmana, where he is addressed as best of the 
Bharatas,*^ ^ acknowledge him as such. The Bharatas 
appear to have owed their fortune mainly to the energy 
and statecraft of Visvamitra, who raised them from an 
apparently low and dependent position to independence 
and power. The weakness of the Bharatas may be inferred 
from the defeat they suffered, a defeat to which Vasistha 
alludes.^ ^ 

The verse in question is explained by Sayaiia as alluding 
to a calamity which had befallen the Bharatas whom he 
identifies with the Trtsus, and from which Vasistha their 
priest had extricated them. This identification of the 


719, second edition, (726, 726 in first edition) ; Ihr Kampf mit seinen 
Motiven und seiner Maschinerie gehort der Form des ausgebildeten 
Epos an. Babin gebort die Wunderkuh, die alles erwiinscbte erscbafilt 
an einem wirklicheii Kampfe mit Waffen und oiner Betbeiligung der 
fremden Volker, der entarteten Krieger und der Urbewobner bei demselben 
zu denken, sind wir nicbt berecbtigt, da diese nur Scbopfungen der 
Bicbtung sind. Auch wird der eigentlicbo Bieg von Vasistba nicbt durcb 
Waffen gewonnen, sondem durcb seinen Stab. Die Sage stellt die 
vollendete TJeberlegenbeit der Brabmanen dar, weil ViSvamitra genobbigt 
wird, die Unzulanglicbkeit der Macbt der Krieger anzuerkennen und seine 
Brabmanenwurde nur nacb der Weise der Brabmanen erreiobte.’* 

* ^ See Aitareya»Brahmanai VII, 17: Bbarata r$abba. 

*• See Rgveda^ VIT, 88,6: “ Daada. ived goajanasa asan pariccbinnS 
BbaratS arbbakasat^, abbavaooa para eta Yasi^tba ad it TftganSm vifio apra- 
tbanta." Compare p* 678. 
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Trtsus-withi the Bharatas is evidently wrong.®® The con¬ 
text is also not in favour of this interpretation, which, 
so far from being supported, is disproved by evidence. The 
account in the Egveda makes it very improbable that Va- 
sistha was ever the priest of the Bharatas, and if he acted 
in those days as such, it must have been at a time when the 
Bharatas first joined theTrtsus, and Visvamitra did not think 
it advisable or was not yet strong enough to openly oppose 
Vasistha. But after Visvamitra had with his followers 
seceded from the Trtsus, his connexion with them was 
broken for ever, and he, the foremost leader of the Bharatas, 
identified himself thoroughly with this people. On the other 
hand Vasistha’s position towards this tribe is totally differ¬ 
ent. Though some scholars following the interpretation of 
Sayaiia,^® regard Vasistha as the leader of the Bharatas, 

See Sayana toBgveda Vll, 33,6 : ‘‘Go ajanaso gavamprerakadanda 
iva yatha daa(Jha1i paricchinnapatropasakha bhavanti tadrad Bharata^ 
Trtsuaam eva rajuam Bharata iti namantarenopadanam iSatrubhih paric- 
chinoa cvasan it evakararthah arbhakasorbhaka alpascasan adit paricchin. 
natyad anantaram eva tesam TxtBdnam Yasi^lhah pura eta purohitd’bha- 
vacca tatpaurohityasamarthyat Txtsnnam viSah praj^i aprathanta avar- 
dhayanta.” Compare on the other hand Sayana to JRgveda, III, 63, 24. 

ProfesBor Both has repeatedly pointed out the inaoouraoy of Sayana 
and in his essay Zicr Litteratur and Qeschichte des Weda says on pp. 93, 
94; “ Bei der Uebersetzung des Folgenden babe ich zu oft von Sdjana 
abgehen miissen, als dass der Zweck dieser Bl&tter es gestattete, uberall 
die*abweiohendeu Erklarungen desselben anzufiibren; ich erwhhne deriel- 
ben damm nur an den Stellen, wo der yon mir angenommene Sinnzwei- 
feUiaft und des Commentators Auffassung der Best einer altern riohtigen 
seyn kann.*’ 

^‘’Professor Budolph Roth giyes in his work Zur Litteratur and Qeschich^ 
te dea Weda^ p. 90, the following yersion : “ Wie Stabe des Oohsentreibers 
wurden die winzigen Bharata zerborchen; Vorkampfer wurde Vasishtha, 
ansbreiteten sich alsbald die Stamme der Tritsu ’* 

Professor Alfred Ludwig^ Vol. II, p. 666, translates this Verse as follows: 
“ Wie.Stabe, Treibstocke der Binder abgeschalt (yon Rinden and Asten) 
waren die hilflosen Bharata, Vorkampfer war ihnen aber Vasistha) damm 
bteiteten sich weit ausz die St&mme*der Trtsu.” He identifies in Vol. Ill, 
p. 172, the Tftsus with the Bharatas. Mr. JR. T. H. Qriffi/tht Vol. Ill, p. 44, 
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most critics disagree with Sayana, and ascribe the defeat of 
theBharatas to the action of Vasistha. Considering the ques¬ 
tion in all its bearings, I think that the Vedic verse should, 
without straining its meaning, be understood in the latter 
sense. For the course of subsequent events it is immaterial 
what position is ascribed in this verse to Vasistha,—whether 
as a friend at the commencement of their relations, or subse¬ 
quently as an enemy of the Bharatas,—so long as the Bhara- 
tas are not identified with the Trtsus. The Bharatas who with 
Visvamitra allied themselves at first with the Trtsus, were 
^perhaps a numerous troop of adventurous mercenaries who, 
like the Goths in the Eoman Empire, sought service at the 
foreign court of king Sudas, attracted by his reputation 
for liberality. Received very kindly on terms of equality, 
they ingratiated themselves by their valourous acts still 
more with the king and with his high priest Vasistha, 
until the latter discovered the ambitious designs of Visva. 
mitra to supplant him. And it was just in time; for 
Visvamitra had already been appointed domestic chaplain 
to Sudas. Vasistha got rid of his rival, compelling him 
to retire with his followers from the court, but allowing him 
to retain the wealth he had acquired. Thus came to an end 


agrees with this view in his rendering : Like sticks and staves wherewith 
they drive the cattle, stripped bare, the Bharatas were found defenceless : 
Vasishtha then became their chief and leader and widely were the Trtsus* 
clans extended.** To this he adds in note 6: ** Bharatas : apparently the 
same as the Trtsus.** 

See Dr. Muir*s Original Sanskrit TenotSf Vol. I, 320; “ Like staves for 
driving cattle, the contemptible Bharatas were lopped all around. Va- 
sishtha marched in front, and then the tribes of the Trtsus were deployed,** 
Compare also Professor Heinrich Zimmer’s Altindisches Lehen^ p, 126: 
“Wie Ochsentreiberstocke wurden die winzigen Bharata zerbrochen; 
Fiihrer (gegen sie) ward Vasishtha, und es breiteten sich aus die Gaue der 
Trtsu j ** and on p. 128 : “ Der endliche Ausgang ist freilich ein anderer. 
Wahrend die Trtsu versch^unden sind in spaterer Zeit, strahlen in hellem 
Lichte die Bharata.** 
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the alliance between the Trtsus and Bharatas^ and henceforth 
began the continual rivalry and intrigues between the two 
priests to acquire supremacy. 

The Bharatas seem to have been so well known as soldiers 
of fortune that their name became synonymous with 
mercenaries, like the Swiss who obtained in modern times 
a similar reputatiou. This appears to be the meaning of 
a sentence in the Aitareya-Brahmaijia in which Sayana 
explains the meaning of Bharata as denoting warriory and 
even in the Rgveda there occurs a passage where a similar 
meaning is implied in the term Bharata. 

From want of reliable historical information, we are com¬ 
pletely in the dark as to how the great change which be¬ 
fell the Bharatas came about. All we know is that they , 
appear all on a suddim as the representatives of the great i 
Aryan race which gave its name to India. In my opinion 
the Aryan invaders were comparatively few in number and 
felt the necessity of admitting to their ranks the most power¬ 
ful and respected classes of foreigners. To these latter 
belonged in the first place the strong and numerous Bharatas, 
whose ambition it was to force for themselves admission 
into the Aryan pale with the enjoyment of equal rights. 

See Aifareya-Brahmam, 2, 25 (in Dr. Haul’s edition, Vol. I, p. 44, 
and Vol. II, pp. 128, 129) ; “ Tasmad dhiipyetarhi Bharatah satvanam 
vittim prayanti,” which in Vol. II, p. 212 of Bothlingk’s and Koth’s dic¬ 
tionary is translated “ doshalb treten nocli lieute Kriegsknochte in den Sold 
(freier, edler) Krieger, Ait. Br., 2,25. Siij, wonigsfcens deni Sinno nach rich- 
tig: Bharata yoddliarah satvanam saratliinam vetanam sampadayanti.” Dr. 
Hang (Vol. II, p. 128) makes as to Bharatas the following remark ; Sayana 
does not take this word here as a proper name, in which sense we generally 
find it in the ancient Sanskrit Literature, but as an appellative noun, 
meaning * warriors.* He derives the word from hhm'a cattle, and tan to 
extend, stretch, to which etymology no modern philologist will give his 
assent. Sat van is hero explained by Sayana as * charioteer.* 

Compare Bgvedaj II, 36, 2 : where Bharataeya swnavah are explained by 
Sayana to mean sarvasya jagato bhartii Rudrasya putra^,*’ (the Maruts) 
the sons of Budra the warrior. Compare Griffith, Vol. I, p. 398. 

77 
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For support they could always rely on their warlike and 
independent kindred who had not joined them, hut with 
whom they kept up friendly relations for some time at least. 
That the Bharatas outside the Aryan pale were respected 
and numerous, we know from Sanskrit sources.** ^ 

Though the Aryanised Bharatas became thus the govern¬ 
ing tribe among the Aryaus in India, it must not bo forgot¬ 
ten that they, in their turn, adapted themselves in many 
respects to Aryan manners and customs, adopting what 
seemed advisable and politic, and retaining what they were 
not specially required to yield; perhaps, often only yielding 
temporarily for the sake of appearance. 

This connexion between the Aryanised and non-Aryan 
Bharatas is a matter of considerable importance, and 
legend has not forgotten it. For while VisvRmitra is by 
his adherents and fifty younger sons the representative of 
the Aryanised Bharatas, he is by the descendants of his 
fifty elder sous whom he cursed, the reputed ancestor of the 
barbarous and non-Aryan Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, 
Pulindas and Mutibas, a fact to which I have already 
alluded.^ 3 I do not intend to connect Visvtoitra personally 
with these lower tribes, though there is no doubt that the 
Aitareya-Brahmai^a does so. It is, however, very significant 
that the existence of a relationship between the high and 
low caste Bharatas is already admitted in early times. 

When speaking of the Bars or Bhars I pointed out 
their identity with the Bharatas, an idea which had pre¬ 
viously presented itself to Sir Henry M. Elliot. Their 
name can be connected with the Sanskrit Barbara or Far- 
uara, the wellknown Aryan word for barbarian, which latter 


** e.fj. from tho Harivam&a, XXXII, I, 63, as quoted above on p. 39. 

See abovCf p. 692, and Aitaroya-Brahmaua, VII, 18. 

* * See above^ pp. 37—47. 
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term may have originated from their harshly-pronounced 
tribal name Bar, It has in my opinion nothing to do with 
bat or bar, the Banian tree, which etymology has been pro¬ 
posed by Sir Alexander Cunningham, and has lately been 
recommended again by Mr. J. F. Hewitt.*^® The latter 
scholar is also inclined to admit a non-Aryan origin of the 
Bharatas, but ho prefers a Kolarian source, while the 
Bharatas belong according to rny opinion to the Gauda- 
Dravidians of whom they appear to me to form the very 
nucleus. 

I hope I have made it clear that, the Bharatas being the 
most powerful and numerous nation in India, this country 
should be named after them Bharatavarsa, though the 
form Bharatavarsa is in more common use.^® 


* * See above p. 42, and Notes on the early history of Noi’thern India, 
Part II, by J. F. Hewitt, in the Joui'iial of the Royal Aaiatie Society^ 
Vol. XXI, p. 280. I may here remark that the lirst part of this book con¬ 
taining the observations about the Burs was piiblished previously to 
Mr. Hewitt's Notes. 

See Lassen’s Indische Alterthumsicunde, Vol. I, pp. 704, 706 (first edn., 
p. 714) : Wahrend das zuletzt gonannte Goschlecht seinen Namen durch 
nach ihm benannte Stiidte der Nachwelt aufbewahrt hat, ist der Name der 
ihm in der iilteston Zeit eng vcrbuiidcncu [i karat a an keinc Oertlichkeit 
gebunden ; ihr Andenken hat sich dagegen erhalton in dem Namen Bharata 
fur das ganze Indien, die grosso Schlacht und das grosse sie erzahlende 
Epos. (Da der Name der Bharata in den Vedischen Liedern vorkommt 
und daher alter ist, als die Benennung Bharata^ kann der Name des Kbnigs 
nioht wohl, wo hier angegeben, aus dem Namen des Landes gebildet 
Worden sein, sondem ist derselbe, wie der Volksname, so wie Fttra, Yadu 
nnd Turvai^a zugleich als Namen der Stamme und der Kbnige sich finden.) 
Wir mussen diesem Volk deshalb eine grosso Bedeutung fiir die altesto 
Geschichte zuerkenuen. Sie spricht sich auch darin aus, dass der Kfinig 
dieses Namens als dor orste Eroborer der gauzen Erde in der Sage gilt and 
daher die Beinamen Sarvahhauma und San^adamana, erhalten hat. VVenn 
diose Uebertreibung der Dichtung die Rechnung geschrieben werden muss, 
so wird doch insofern diese Ueberlieferung gorechtfertigt, als in eioer 
der altesten vorepischen Sohriften von Bharata erwahut wird dass or 
vom Himalaja an langs der Yamuna und der Qangd grosse Pferdeopfer 
verrichtot und daduroh die weite Maoht der Bharata gegriindet habe.” 
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The nominal ancestor Bharata is, so far as I know, not 
mentioned as a king in the Bgveda, yet the term may per¬ 
haps be occasionally taken as applying to the ancestor of 
the Bharatas, though in by far the greater number of cases 
it applies to the tribe. While speaking of the word 
Bharata, I must not omit to mention that Agniy the god of 
fire, is called Bharata in the Bigveda, and that Sayana 
explains its meaning in this context as the bearer of the 
oblation,'*^ 

To some other meanings of this word I have already 
alluded, but the best information on this subject is to be 
found in the great Sanskrit dictionaries of Professors Both- 
lingk and Roth.'*^ 

When the Bharatas had once established their supremacy, 
they ruled for a long period extending their sway far to the 
east j and the expression of Panini when he mentions the 
eastern Bharatas supports this supposition.Their non- 
Aryan origin had by this time been entirely forgotten, and 
they ranked and were esteemed everywhere as the genuine 
representatives of the noblest of Aryan races. The Bharatas 
appear to have been divided at an early period into two 
branches. These, however, did not immediately sepai^ate, 
but kept united for a long time under the leadership of 
one chief, until the reigning family became extinct in its 
direct line. These two main branches were represented 

In Rgvedaj VII, 16, 4, Sayana explains the word Bharata as 
Dausyantihf the son of Dusyanta; but there is no special reason for this 
interpretation. With respect to Sayana’s commentary, however reliable 
it may be on the whole, we must never forgot that it was compiled not quite 
six hundred years ago. 

See RgvedCLt II, 7 j I, 6 j IV, 25, 4. Sayana explains in this last verse 
Bharata as meaning “ bearer of the oblation,** haviad hharta. He evidently 
connects Bharata with the root hhr, to bear. Read also Muir’s Original 
Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I, pp. 348, 349, note 146. 

See in the Sanskrit Worterhuch, Vol. V, pp. 211—213, and Bothlingk 
Sanskrit Worterbach in kdrzerer Fassung, Vol. IV, p. 252. 

See Pd^vni, II, 4, 66: ** Bahvaca ifia^ii Pr^yabharate^u.** 
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eventually by the Kuru-Pancalas, the latter being after¬ 
wards replaced by the Pandavas. These two tribes of 
the Bharatas correspond to the original divisions of the 
Indian aborigines into Gaudians and Dravidians. 

The Rgveda does not mention together the double race as 
the Kuru-Pancalas, nor does it separately name the Kurus, 
Pahcalas or Pai;idavas. It is therefore probable that at that 
time the Bharatas continued to live united as one great 
nation.® ^ 

In two songs of the Rgveda a tribe of the Krivis is spoken 
of as dwelling in the neighbourhood of the upper Sindhu 
and Asiknl.® '^ In the Satapatha-Brahmana the Krivis are 
identified with the Pancalas, who are said to have been called 
in ancient times Krivi. The term Kuru-Krivi would in these 
circumstances be synonymous with Kuru-Paiicala, a term of 
frequent occurrence.® ^ If this is the case, and there is 
no reason to doubt it, the term Krivi is in my opinion 
formed by a sort of assonance from the original word Kuru, 
a mode of formation which is by no means unusual in the 
Gauda-Dravidian languages, and which also occasionally 
occurs in Sanskrit. By modifying in a slight manner the 
first and principal word, the second term, without having 
any special meaning of its own, is made to indicate in a 
vague way all similar things. For instance if the first word 
of such a compound denotes a man, tribe, animal or any other 


It is just possible that an allusion is made to the two divisions of 
the Bharatas in the famous hymn in which Vasi^tha extols the victory of 
Sudas, and announces that the king had scattered twenty-one families of 
the two Vaikarwa tribes, if this expression can be explained as referring to 
the Kuru-Paficalas or Knru-Krivis. See Rgveda^ VII, 18, 11 : “ £kam ca 
yo viradatim ca sravasya Vaikarnayor janan raja nyastah.’* See Zimmer’s 
Altindisches Lehen^ p. 103, 

** See RgvedUi VIII, 20, 24, and VIII, 22,12.—Sayana explains Krivi 
in the first place as meaning a well. 

•• See Aitapatha^JSrdhmai^af XIII, 5,4,7: Krivaya iti ha vai purA 
Pafioalan acaksate, ” 
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thing, the second signifies any person or thing resembling 
the first. The compound Kuru-Krivi is, I take it, an example 
of this kind. This fondness for assonance is a striking 
peculiarity of the Hindus. A few examples in common use 
will suflBce to illustrate this habit. The Telugu and Tamil 
people say thus gxirramu girramu or kuderi kideri when they 
want to speak of horses and similar animals, mstram glstram 
denotes all kinds of sciences, samtln gvmdn all kinds of things, 
pustakam gistakam all kinds of books, and katti gitti all kinds 
of knives. ® ^ I have previously derived Kurn from a Gauda- 
Dravidianroot,®® and Ariuiis in this case formed according 
to grammar, for the first vowel of the original word becomes 
in this reduplication invariably i, and in a dissyllabic like 
Kriviy the i of the first syllable kri necessitates an i in 
the second. In these circumstances I cannot accept 
the derivation proposed by Professor Lassen, who sees in 
the word kuru a malformation of karu.^^ I need not add 
that the expletive krivi in this connexion is not a real name, 
though it may have afterwards become a nickname for the 
Pancalas. The word Krivi in the Rgveda has also 

® * One even often hears such amusing repetitions as gentlemen gintle- 
meUj tumbleru gimhlerUy etc. It appears that the favorite letter used in 
this peculiar reduplication is though k is also used: at all events 
the word begins with a guttural. In Sanskrit we moot occasionally 
among relatives, such assonantic names, 0 .( 7 , Ydpayata and Vaidayata, 
Codayata and Gaiknyata, Saikayata and K^aikayata, Jaiyata and Kaiyata, 
etc. 

See abovej pp. 109—113. 

See Christian Lassen’s Indische Alterthumslcunde^ Vol. I, p. 733: 
“ Die Pandava sind die Nachfolger der Kuru, diese und die Pancala werden 
uns in vorepischen Schriften als die zwoi Hauptvdlker MadhyadeSa’s ge- 
nannt. Die Kuru werden im Rigveda gar nicht genannt, und die Panchala 
nichtmit ihrem alteren Namen, sondern mit Kfivi . . Per Name Kui'U is aus 
KarUj d. h. thiltig, entstellt.” Read also Zimmer’s A Itindisches Lehen, 
p. 103 : “ Den Namen der Kuru deutet Lassen durch Annahme einer Zwisoh* 
enform haru; fasst man sie nun als die ‘ Hauer, Metzler * oder auch die 
‘ Thatigen,’ sicher aus derselben Warzel und mit einem nahe verwandten. 
Suffixe gebildet ist der Name der Krivi aus Jearvi darch krvi (cf. jSgfvi).*' 
The king of the Krivis is called Krai/vya, 
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other meanings. On the other hand the word Kuru is by 
itself not found as a tribal name in the Rgveda, yet it forms 
no doubt part of such expressions as Kuruhga and Kuru- 
sravas which occur in it. The compound Kuru-Krivi sug¬ 
gests to my mind the supposition, that the Kurus must have 
been predominant at the time when it came into use. Yet I 
believe that the Pancalas represented originally the older and 
stronger section of the Bharatas. The Bharatas became sub¬ 
divided into two great halves; the Kurus being the leaders 
of the one, the Pancalas or later on the Paodavas those of the 
other set. The same division is, as intimated above, repre¬ 
sented among the non-Aryan Bharatas by the Gaudians and 
Dravidians. While the Brahmans among the Kuru-Pancalas 
classed themselves according to the people among whom 
they lived, so also did their dcwscendants divide themselves 
at a subsequent period into Gauda-Brahmans and Dravida- 
Brahmans.®^ 

The Mahabharataand the other Epic and Pauranic works, 
though not following a scientific system in the genealogical 
arrangement of the various tribes, still acknowledge the 
descent of the Pancalas and Kurus from Bharata, and by 
doing so admit, in an indirect way, what I have taken great 
pains to prove. Bharata, who in the Mahabharata is repre¬ 
sented as the son of king Dusyanta and Sakuntala, the latter 
well-known as the daughter of Visvamitra, appears through¬ 
out as the first and greatest king of the Bharatas, in short as 
the founder of the race. According to the Aitareyabrah- 
mana he was consecrated by the sage Dirghatamas, the son 
of Mamata, and having conquered the whole world, per¬ 
formed numerous horse-sacrifices, and gave away mil¬ 
lions of superbly decked elephants. In short the deeds 
he performed were as far beyond those of his forefathers, 
or of any succeeding person belonging to the five 

See ahove^ pp. 21, 22,116,117 and 118. 
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classes of men, as the sky is beyond the reach of mortal 
hands.® ^ Bhumanyu succeeded his father Bharata in the 
kingdom. After Bhumanyu came his eldest son, the great 
monarch Suhotra, who conquered the whole world up to the 
sea, and who, according to one tradition was the father of 
A jamidha, while according to another ho was his great-grand¬ 
father. Ajamidha had six sons by his three wives Dhumini, 
Nilr and Kesinl. Eksa was the eldest and succeeded his father 
as king, while from Dusmanta and Paramesthin, the two sons 
of Nilr, are said to have descended all the Pahcalas.® ^ In the 
time of Samvarana, the son of Eksa, a fearful famine broke 

® * See Aitareya-Brahmanaj Vlllf 23; also H.T. Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous 
EssaySf Vol. I, pp. 37, 39 in his article “ On the Vedas, or sacred writings 
of the Hindus.** See Mahnhhdrata, Adiparvan, XCIV, 17—19; and XCV; 

17. Rathantaryam sutan pahca pahcabhutopamarhstatali 
llino janayam asa Dusmantaprabhrtin nrpan ; 

18. Du^mantam Siirabhimau ca Pravasum Vasum ova ca 
tesam jyestho* bhavad raja Dugmanto Janamejaya. 

19. Lusmantad Bharato jajue vidvan Sakuntalo nrpah 
taamad Bharatavarhsasya vipratastho mahad yasab. 

Ihidenij XCV, 28, 29, 31. 28 : Dusmantah khalu Visviimitraduhitaram 
Sakuntalam namopayeme, yasyilm asya jajfu5 Bharatab. 29 : Atranuvarn- 
daslokau bhavatab : 

Bhastra mata pituh putrd ycna jatah sa eva sab 
bharasva putram Dusmanta mavamamsth^i Sakuntalam.. . 

31. Tato’sya bharatatvam \ 

This sloka contains another explanation of the word Bharata. Sakuntala is 
called an apsaras in Sathapatha-Brahniasa, XllI, 5, 4, 13. See p. 602. 

® ® According to the Adiparvan, XCIV, 30—33. Suhotra is the father of 
Ajamidha. 

30. Aiksvakf janayam asa SuhotrSt p^thivipate 
Ajamiijham Sumidhanca Purumidhanca Bharata. 

31. Ajamidho varas tesam tasmin vamsali prati^thita^^ 

9 at putran so’ pyajanayat tisfsu stri^ Bharata. 

32. Rksam Dhuminyatho Nili Duimanta-Paramosthinau 
Kesinyajanayaj Jahnum sutau ca Jala-Rupinau. 

33. Tatheme sarvapaiicala Dusmanta-Paramesthinol? 
anvayab Kusika rajan Jahnor amitatejasat* 

In XCV, 33—35, it is stated, that Suhotra’s son llastin was the father 
of Vikuntana, who in his turn became the father of Ajamidha. 
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out and many people died from pestilence, drought 
and other calamities. To crown all, enemies invaded the 
country, and the Bharatas were beaten. At last the king 
of the Paficalas set out with his enormous armies to subdue 
the whole world, and directing his attack against Samva- 
rana, he utterly defeated and compelled him to leave his 
country, together with his wife, children, relations and 
ministers, obliging them to seek shelter on the banks of the 
Sindhu where they remained for a thousand years. 

Most probably it is this invasion of the Pancala king 
Durmukha to which the Aitareyabrahmaija refers, when 
it reports that the Pancala Durmukha was consecrated by 
the sage Brhaduktha, and through the knowledge which 
he thus acquired became king, a position not previously oc¬ 
cupied by him, and went conquering the whole earth. 
Lassen who comments on these passages, points out the 
remarkable fact that Durmukha is mentioned in the Brah- 
mana immediately after Bharata. ® ^ 

See Adiparvan, XCIV : 

34. Jala-Riipiiiayor jyestham Rksam ahur janadhipam 
Bksat Samvaraao jajiV* rajavarasakarah siitah. 

35. Arkje Sarhvarane raj an prasasati vasundharam 
sanksayab sutnahan asit prajanam iti nah srutam. 

36. Vyafiiryata tatd ra^tram ksayair nanfividhais tada 
ksunmrtyubhyamanavistyii vyadhibhisoa samahatam. 

37. Abhyaghnan Bharatamscaiva aapatniinam balani ca 
oalayan vasudhanoemam balena caturangitia. 

88. Abhyayilt taiica Pancalo vijitya tarasii mahim 
akiaahiuibhir dasabhis sa enam samaro’jayat. 

39. Tatas sadaras Bamatyas saputras sasuhijjanah 
raja Sariivaranas tasmat palayata mahsibhayat. 

40. Sindhor nadasya niahato nikuuje nyavasat tada 
nadivisayaparyante parvatasya samipatah. 

41. Tatravasan bahiin kalan Bharata durgam ^sritah 
tesam nivasatam tatra sahasram parivatsaran. 

See Aitareya-Brahmamj VIII, 23 ; Aindram mahabhisepam Brhad- 
aktha r^ir Barmukhaya Pa&oalaya prdvaca, tasmild Darmiikha);i Pafic&lo 
raja aamvidyaya sammatam sarvatal/ prthivim jayan pariyaya.” 

* ^ See Indische Alterthumakundet Vol. 1, p. 735. 
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Sarilvarana was then visited, so relates the MahabhSrata, 
by the great sage Vasistha, and after appointing him his 
family priest, regained his country, became the supreme 
lord of the earth, and taking as his wife Tapatr, the 
daughter of the sun, became through her, the father of 
Kuru. As Kuru was very righteous, he was made king 
by the people, and conferred fame on the country called 
after him Kurujaiigala, and sanctified Kuruksetra by his 
penance. 

The whole story as told in the Mahabharata is very im¬ 
probable, especially the introduction of Vasistha and the 
retreat of Sairivarana to the Indus. This Samvarana, most 
likely the last of the Bharatas in the direct line of suc¬ 
cession, was expelled by the Pancalas, and the Bharata king¬ 
dom thus came to an end.^^ Then followed a long time of 
anarchy during which the Pancalas retained their power. 

The Ganges separated the Pancalas into Northera and 
Southern Pancalas. In the commentary to Papini the 
Eastern and Western Pancalas are mentioned.®^ The 
Pancalas were nearly connected with the Pandavas, who 
in fact became later on their representatives and were even 
called Pancalas, an appellation to which the fact of their 
being five in number have contributed. They became 
also by Draupadi's choice, the sons-in-law of Drupada, 
king of the Paiicalas. 

The term Pancdla is differently explained, but contains 
most probably the number five {panca). The descent of 
the Pancalas given in the Harivainsa and PurE^as dijEEers 
from that quoted above from the Mahabharata. The five 
Pancalas are in the former the sons of Haryasva, sixth in 
descent frbm Ajamidha. Their father is said to have 

See Adiparvan, XCV, 42—49. About Samvarana compare also ibidem, 
XOV, 87, and chapters XOIV, OLXXlII-OLXXV.’ 

0 3 See Bhdgavatapurdnat IV, 26, SO, 51; and Faaini, II, 108* 
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originated their name by declaring that his five sons were 
sufficient for the protection of the country {paflca + alam).^^ 
The name may have also been so called from the country 
consisting of five districts, similarly as the Panjab obtained 
name from five rivers (Pancanada).^^ 

The word Pancala appears grammatically to be formed 
by the addition of the primitive affix ala to the cardinal 
number paTica, ® ® It is possible too that the name may have 
been formed by means of the Gauda-Dravidian dlan, like 
Vellala, Ballala, Bhillala, Bangala, etc.^^ 

The Pancfilas were not unknown to the Greek and Roman 
geographers and historians, for we find them mentioned 
by Ptolemy, Arrian, Pliny and others.®^ 

With respect to my derivation of the name of the town 
of Benares or VarRijasi, I think it not amiss to mention 
that it is reported to have been founded by the Pancala 

, See Uarivamia, XXXJI, 63—66: 

63. Ajamidho’ paro variisah srnyatam purusottama 
AjatnicUiasya Nilinyam Susantir udapadyata. 

64. Purujatih Susantes tu Bahyasvah purujatitah 
Bahyasvatanayah pauoa babhiivur amaropamah. 

66. Mudgalas Srnjaya6caiva raja Brhadi§us smrtal? 

Yavinarasca vikrantab Krimilasyasca paucamah. 

66. Paflcaite raksanayalain desanani iti visrutal.! 

paucauam viddhi Paucalan sphitair janapadair yrtan. 

Acoording to the Visiiupurana, IV, 19, Ajamidiha had by his wife Nilini 
a son Nila, whose son was Santi, whoso son was Susanti, whose son was 
Pnrujanu, whose son was Cak^us, whose son was Haryasva (the Bahyalva 
of the Harivaihsa and Agnipurana) and whose five sons wereMudgala, Srnja* 
ya, Bihadisu, Pravira and Kampilya. There are great variations in these 
names in the vaiious Puraiaas. Compare H. H. Wilson’s Vishnupurana, 
edited by Fitzedward Hall, Vol. V, pp. 141, 146. 

See Bhagavatapura^Qy IV, 29, 7: Fanoalab panoa visaya yanmadhye 
Navakham puram. 

See Theodor Benfey’s Handhuch der Sanskritsprachey p. 161, 

• ’ See above, pp. 104, 106. 

®® See Ptolemy’s Oeographia^ VII, 1, 61, where the town Tla<r<rd\a is 
mentioned; Arriani Historia IndicQy II, 6, 7; 0. Plinii Secundi Eistorick 
Natwraliif VI, 22. 
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king DivOdasa, the son of Sudeva, who through his grand¬ 
father Haryasva^ king of the Kasi and Ajamidha^ was a 
direct descendant of Bharata, and by nationality a 
Bharata.®® 

The Pancalas were ultimately ousted by the Kurus. To 
connect Samvarana with the Kurus superhuman influence was 
required, and this is intimated by making Tapati, a daughter 
of the god Vivasvat and the younger sister of Savitrl.^® 
Kuru became the reputed ancestor of the Kurus. The 
Mahabharata contains two genealogies of the Gandra or 
Lunar dynasty, the first ends with Devapi, Santanu and 
Bahlika, the sons of Pratipa, and the other with Asvame- 
dhadatta, the son of Satanika.^^ For the flrst table 

See above, p. 41, also Mahabharata, Anv4a8anaparvan, XIII, 9—16: 

9. Kasiavapi nrpo rajan Divodasapitamahah 
Haryasva iti vikhyato babhiiva jayatamvarab. 

10. Sa vitahavyadayadair agatya purusarsabha 
Garigayamunayor madhye sangrame vinipatitab. 

11. Tantu hatva narapatim Haihayas te maharathab 
pratijagmub purim ramyam vatsya namakutdbhayab. 

12. Haryafivasya ca dayadah Kasirajo 'bhyafioyata 
Siidevo devasaiikasah saksad dharma ivaparab. 

13. Sa palayam asa mahfm dharmatma ka^inandanab 
tair vitahavyairagatya yudhi sarvair vinirjitab. 

14. Tam athajau vinirjitya pratijagmur yathagatam 
Saadevas tvatha Kaiiid DivodSso’ bhyafioyata. 

16. Divodasas tu vijflaya viryam teaam mahatmanam 
Varanasim mahateja nirmame Sakrafiasanat. 

In the Harivarhsa, Visnupurana and elsewhere Divodasa is the son of 
BadhryaSva, the son of Mudgala, the son of Haryaiiva (or Bahyafra). In 
Bgyeda, VI, 61,1, is mentioned a Oivodasa, a son of the sage Vadhryaira. 

See Indieche Alterthumehunde, Yol, I, pp. 734—736} Adiparvan, 
CLXXIII,7. 

See Adiparvan, XCIV and XCV. According to the 94th chapter 
Kuru had five sons, Avik^it, Abhi^yanta, Caitraratha, Muni and JanamS- 
jaya. Aviksife sons were Pariksit, Sabalalva, Adiraja, Viraja, S&lmala, 
Uooaifsravas, Bhangakara and Jitari. Varik^it had six sons, Eak9a8ena, 
tjgrasena, Citrasena, Indrasena, Susena and Bhimas^na. Ja/n>ainejaya*8 
sons were Dhitara^ti^a, Panda, Bahlika, Nifadha, Jambnnada, 

Fadati and Vasati. Dh(taraf(ra*6 sons were Hastin, Vitarka, 
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Dhrtarftstra and Pandu are the sons of Janamejaya, the 
grandson of Kuru, in the latter Dhrtarastra, Paxjdu and 
Vidura are the grandsons of Santanu, the brother of Devapi 
and son of PratTpa. The genuine line of Kuru seems to 
have ended with Devapi and his brothers. Of the genea- 

Kupdina, HaviSSravas, Indrabha and Bhumanyiij and of his grandsons are 
mentioned Pratipa, Dharmanetra and Sunrtra. Pratipa had three sons. 
Devapi, Santanu and Bahlika. Dovapi retired into the forest and 
Santanu, the youngest of the three brothers, suceeded to the throne. 

According to the 95th chapter Kuru married and had a son Viduratha, who 
married Madhavi and had Anasvan, who by Amrta had Pariksit, who by 
Suyasas had Bhimascna, who by Kaikeyi had PratiSravas, whose son was 
Pratipa, who by Sunanda had Devapi, Santanu and Bahlika. Devapi went 
as a boy into the forest and Santanu became king, who by Gaiiga had 
pevavrata also called Bhisma. Bhisma out of kindness married his father 
Santanu to Satyavati, known else as Gandhakali. Satyavati had by a 
previous connexion with the sage Parasara a son Dvaipayana, the cele¬ 
brated Vyasa. Santanu had by Satyavati two sons, Vicitravirya andCitran- 
gada; the latter was killed by a Gandharva and Vicitravirya becoming 
king married Ambika and Ambalika, the daughters of the king of Kadi, 
but dying childless Satyavati asked her son Vyasa Dvaipayana to beget 
offspring for his brother, and he, obeying his mother, begat Dhrtarastra, 
Panda and Vidura, Dhrtarastra had 100 sons by his wife Gandhari, of 
whom the most renowned are Duryodhana, Dnssasana, Vikarna and Citra- 
sena. Paiidu had two illustrious wives, Kunti or Prtha and Aladri. Pandu 
while hunting killed a deer which was playing with his mate, and this 
deer being a sage, cursed him so that he might experience the same feelings 
as he had felt. Out of horror Pandu became pale, and not being able to ap¬ 
proach his wives, he asked them to raise offspring for him, and Kunti had 
thus by Dharma a son Yudhisthira, by Maruta Bhima (Vrkddara) and by 
Sakra Arjuna, while Madri had Nakula and Sahadova by the two ASvins. 
When Pandu had died and Madri burnt herself with him, Kunti brought up 
the children, who went to Hastinapura and were introduced to Bhisma and 
Vidurai^ Draupadi became their common wife and Yudhisthira had from 
her a son Prativindha, Bhima a son Sutasoma, Arjuna Snitakirti, Nakula 
Satanika, and Sahadeva Srutakarman. Yudhisthira had besides by Devika 
a son Yaudheya, Bhima by Valandhari Sarvaga and by Hidimba Ghatotka- 
oa, Arjuna by Subhadra, Vasudeva’s sweet-speaking sister, Abhimanyu, 
Nakula by Kardnumati Niramitra, and Sahadeva by Vijaya Suhotra. These 
were the eleven sons of the five Pand^vas. Abhimanyu had by Uttara a 
atillbom child who was revived by Kunti and called Pariksit.' Pariksit 
married Madravati and had by her Janamejaya, who had by Vapu^fhama 
two sons ^tanika and Sahkukarna. Satanika married a Vaidehi and her 
son was Aivamedhadatta. 
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logies contained in the Adiparvan of the Mahabharata, 
the first which ends in the 94th chapter appears on the 
whole more trustworthy, yet it does not altogether inspire 
confidence. The genealogical account in prose contained 
in the 95th chapter is no doubt extracted from the 
previous pedigree to which are joined some additions, for it 
gives as a rule only one son, the successor to the throne, 
but it names on the other hand the wives of the kings. 
It is arranged with the avowed intention to fix and to 
strengthen the position of the Pandavas, by introducing 
into the pedigree several mythical personages. The 
Puraijas supply a third pedigree which much resembles 
the latter. 

It is hardly imaginable that Janamejaya, to whom Vai- 
sampayana relates the pedigree of the royal race to which 
the king himself belonged, would have listened quietly to an 
account, the untrustworthiness of which especially with 
regard to the more recent times was so manifest, and the 
incorrectness of which no one could know better than the 
king himself. Peculiarly enough the only Janamejaya who 
occurs in the first genealogical table is the father of Dhrta- 
rastra and Pandu, while in the other account Janamejaya, to 
whom the events of the past are told, is the great-great- 
grandson of Pandu. This contradiction is too apparent to 
require further comment. 

After these cursory remarks about the descent of the 
Kurus and Pancalas, I may mention that at a subsequent 
period both tribes dwelt as neighbours in Madhyadesa, the 
Kurus living north-east of the Paficalas. Both are 
often mentioned together. Thus the Aitareya-Brahmaij^a^^ 


’ * See Indische AlterthumaTcundey Vol. I, pp. 737, 788. 

»» See AUareya-Brdhmana, VIII, 14: “ Ye ye ca Kurupaficalanam rija- 
nab Bavasosinaranam rajyayaiva te’bhi^icyante, rajebyenan abhifiktan 
aoaksata.** Compare also Satapatha-Brdhmai^af V, 7, 2, 8; 111, 2, 3, 16; Y, 
6, 2, 5, etc. $ Vdjasaneyi Samhitd (Kaava recension), XI, 3, 8$ 6, 3. About 
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reports that the kings of the Kuru-Pancalas were conse¬ 
crated to the kingship together with the Yasas and Usina- 
ras and got the title of king. 

In such a vast country as India is, it must happen that 
in the course of time kindred individuals and tribes became 
settled in different districts, and were for the sake of distinc¬ 
tion called by such names as express these differences. 
These distinctive appellations can be likewise used for 
marking periods in the history of those to whom they 
apply, if once their origin is known and their significance 
is accepted. And this is not rare in India where it 
still not unfreqnently occurs that whole villages, and even 
smaller districts, are in times of war, famine or other cala¬ 
mities deserted by their inhabitants who settling in another 
place, apply the name of their old habitations to the new 
home, distinguishing the old from the modern, by adding to 
it the necessary local distinctions. We have thus an East, 
a North, a West, and a South Madura. One section of the Ka- 
narese is known as the Badagas or Northerners, while among 
the Vaisiiavas the two main sects are designed Northerners 
(Vadakalai) and (Southerners) Tehkalai. Instances of this 
kind exist also in Sanskrit, where we meet such expressions 
as Uttarahuravahy northern Kurus, Dahsinakuravah^ south¬ 
ern Kurus, Uttaramadrahy northern Madras, Uttarakosaldh, 
northern Kosalas, Prdkkusaldhy eastern Kosalas, Uttarapan- 
cdlam (rastram) North Pancala, IJaksinapancdlamy South 
Pancala, etc. 

The ancestors of the Gauda-Dravidians lived, as I have 
already pointed out, on both sides of the Himalaya, and 
Professor Lassen had good reason for fixing the abode of 
the Uttarakurus beyond this great mountain chain. In 

Kuru-Paficalas see also Professor Julius Egf(eliiig*s infcrodnction to the 
translation of the Satapatha-Brahmana, Vol. XII, pp. XLI—XLIll of the 
Sacred Books of the East, 
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like manner the Bahllkas, and other kindred tribes of the 
Bharatas, the Pahlavas and Pallavas, lived beyond the abode 
of snow, l^hose Grauda-Dravidians who resided in India 
remembered of course quite well at the beginning their far 
distant relatives, but the longer the separation continued, 
the dimmer became the recollection, till the existence of 
these people lived only in the legend, and was looked 
upon as a matter of mere imagination possessing no real 
foundation. Peculiarly enough we find this very opinion 
expressed in two different places in one and the same work. 
In the Aitareya-Brahmana it is contended that the various 
nations who live in the northern region beyond the Hima¬ 
laya, such as the Uttarakurus and Uttaramadras, are conse¬ 
crated to glorious rule; but a little further on it is said that 
the land of the Uttarakurus is the realm of the gods, which 
no mortal can conquer. ^ The Mahabharata, Ramayana, 
Puranas and other Sanskrit works contain repeated allusions 
to the Uttarakurus. The fame of this country had spread 
even to foreign nations, and Ptolemy speaks of the town, 
mountains and people of the Ottorokorrha. Plinius and 
Ammianus Marcellinus, and other classical writers mention 
them also-^ ^ Professor Lassen has sufficiently proved that 
the country named after the Uttarakurus was not a myth, 


See j/a-Hm/imawa, VIII, 14; “ Taamad etasyam udicyam diki 
ye ke ca pareaa Himavantam janapadah Uttarakurava Uttaramadra iti 
vairajyaya eva te* bhi^ioyante,’* and VIII, 23; “ Yada brahrnana uttara- 
kurnn jayeyam atha tvam u ha evaprthivyai raja syas srnapatir evate*ham 
syam iti. Sa hovaca Vasi^thas Satyahavyo devaksetram vai tad na rai 
tad martyo jetum arhatyadrukso me a*ta idam dada iti.” Compare Hang’s 
Aitareya-Brahmanamy Vol. I, pp. 203 and 211; Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous 
Eeeaysy Vol. I, pp. 38—43; Professor Weber’s Indische Studien, Vol. I, 
p. 218, and IX, pp. 841, 342; Muir’s Original Sanskrit TextSy Vol. I, pp. 402, 
493, and Vol. II, pp. 324, 326. 

See ClaUdii Ptolemaei Oeographia edit. C. F. A. Nobbe, Vol. II, 
pp. 128, 129, 130, and 245, or VI, 16, 2, 3, 6pot^OrropoKoffias ; VI, 16, 6, the 
people 'OrropoKoji^aif and VI, 16, 8 and VllI, 24, 7 the town *OTropoKofi^a 
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though the recollection of it had faded away and the people 
of India treated it afterwards as a divine fable land."^® 

The Kurus and the Paficalas were the two principal tribes 
of the Bharatas, who alternately lived iu close friendship 
with, or fought against, each other in fierce battles. Such a 
sanguinary and pernicious war forms the legendary subject 
of the Mahabharata, which has as its special theme the 
fortunes of the great Bharata family, but which includes 
within its voluminous pages an encyclopaedia of ancient 
Hindu history, geography, divinity and cosmology. This 
is not the place to enlarge on the age and authenticity of 
the grand Epic. Suffice it to say that some portions are 
evidently old and must undoubtedly have been written 
before the birth of Christ. It is, however, curious that no 
clear and distinct allusion to the Mahabharata is found 
in the older Sanskrit writings. 

The original Mahabharata, for it is pretty certain that 
the Epic in its present recension is of later date, sided, in 
the fight between the Kauravas and the Pancala-Pandaras, 
with the brave, honest and noble but ill-starred Kauravas 
who succumbed not to the valour but to the insidious tricks 
of their enemies. For to mean wiles fell victims the wise 
Bhl§ima, the confiding DrCna, and the fierce Karna, while 
Duryodhana, whose real name appears to have been SuyO- 
dhana, was disabled by an unfair blow on his thigh and 
then killed by Bhima. When the poem appeared in its 
original form, the deeds of the Kauravas were still fresh 
in the memory of the people, but when the older genera¬ 
tions had disappeared, the recollection of these deeds be¬ 
came gradually dimmer and dimmer, so that the infamous 
behaviour of the Pa^jdavas was entirely forgotten, and the 
two parties changed sides in the later literary works so far as 

See Lassen's Essay in the Zeitschrift fur die Kunde dee Morgenlande$t 
lli 62 if, and Indische Alterthumekundej Vol. I, pp. 612 and 802 (512 and 
65i| first edition). 
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the moral character of both was concerned, the intriguing 
Pandavas being white-washed and extolled, while the upright 
Kauravas were blackened and calumniated. Yet though 
Brahman writers and revisors tried their best to pervert the 
tenor of the whole poem, representing the Pandavas as 
genuine Aryan warriors endowed with valour, candour and 
humanity, and to represent the Kauravas as vile tyrants; the 
facts were too strong to make it possible for them to succeed 
in obliterating the whole past. In spite of all their endeav¬ 
ours to omit altogether, or to explain away all questionable 
incidents in the career of the Pandavas by introducing 
supernatural agencies or inventing religious motives, the 
case was too clearly against them to obtain their object, nor 
could they entirely silence the objections of pious critics. 

The genuine Kuru dynasty ended as we have seen with 
SSntanu, because his sons CitrEngada and Vicitravirya died 
without leaving any offspring. In this difficulty their 
mother Satyavatl had recourse to her son Vyasa Dvaipa^ 
yana, the son of Parilsara, whom she persuaded to obtain 
issue from Ambika and Ambalika, the two widows of his 
deceased half-brother Vicitravirya. Through this con¬ 
nexion were born Uhrtarastra and Pandu, who could not, 
however, be regarded as genuine Kauravas, as neither their 
reputed father nor their mothers had any Kuru-blood in 
their veins. It has been suggested that in the older recen¬ 
sion Bhi§ma took the place of Vyasa, ^ ^ in which case Dhrta- 
rastra and Paiiclu at least would belong to the Kuru-family, 
yet this objection is in reality of no importance. None 
of the wives of blind DhrtarBstra or of pale Pandu were 
Aryan ladies by birth, Gandhari was a daughter of the 
king of the Gandharas, KuntI or Prtha was a Bhoja princess 
and Madri belonged to the non-Aryan Madras. The 

’ ’ See Professor Adolf Holtzmaiin’s Indische Sagen, Einloitung, p. XIll. 
About the Mahabharata consult ‘‘ Zur Oeschichte imd Kritik desMahdhhdrata 
von Dr. Adolf Holtzmann, Prof, an der Universitat Freiburg i. Kiehl890. 
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legend, moreover, makes Pandu impotent in consequence 
of a curse he had incurred while hunting, and KuntI became 
a mother of her three sons Yudhisthira, Arjuna and Bhima 
by associating with the gods Dharma, Indra and Vayu as 
her temporary husbands, while MadrI became in a similar 
manner through the assistance of the two Asvins the mother 
of Nakula and Sahadeva. Yet not satisfied with their mira¬ 
culous birth the five Pandavas became enamoured of one and 
the same woman, and Arjuna won for them all Draupadi, the 
daughter of Drupada, the king of the Pancalas. This most 
flagrant case of polyandry was rather a disagreeable circum¬ 
stance, but the ingenuity of the Brahmans was quite equal 

to explain it; and Draupadr is said to have had five husbands, 
/ 

as Siva had willed it so because sho had prayed in her 
previous birth five times for a husband. On the other hand 
the five Pandavas should bo regarded as five incarnations of 
Indra and in consequence as one man. This occurrence of 
polyandry and other peculiar customs connect tho Pandavas 
and Kauravas closely with tho non-Aryan inhabitants of 
India, among whom these habits prevailed. Even among 
the Uttarakurus the women were not bound by their mar¬ 
riage bonds, but chose their mates as they pleased without 
showing any regard for the feelings of their kinsmen. 
This fact would by itself furnish strong evidence of the 
existence of polyandry in Northern India in ancient times, 
independently of the circumstance that this custom still 
flourishes there. ^ ® 

See Mahnbhoratdf Adiparvanj CXXll: Pawdu tolls his wife Kunti 
that tho women wero in former times not kept within houses and depend¬ 
ent on husbands and other relatives, but enjoyed themselves as best as they 
could. This practice was not regarded sinful, and is still in voguo among 
the Uttarakurus. Jt was, however, abolished by Svetaketu, the son of the 
sage Uddalaka, when he saw that a strange Bnlliman in the presence of 
his own father took his own mother away wdth him. 

3i Atha tvidam pravaksyami dharmatattvam nibodha me 
puraaam r^ibhir dxstara dharmavidbhir mahatmabhil). 
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It is here perhaps not out of place to mention a peculiar 
custom observed at the Asvamedha or horse-sacrifice, which 
may be regarded as showing traces of non-Aryan origin. 
The reigning queen {mahistj, desirous of a son and heir, 
must in company with other favorite wives of the king, as 
the vavdta, parivrktl and pdlahall, spend the night near the 
slain sacrificial horse, exposing herself to him as to a hus¬ 
band. According to the Taittiriya-Samhita, the priest 
leading her to the horse says: Amba, 0 Ambika, 0 Am- 

balika, 0 blessed one, who is covered with a Kampila-cloth; 
you both shall enjoy yourselves in heaven,as the queen 
complains, that no one leads her, and that the horse sleeps. 

4'. Anavytali kila pura striya asan vsiranane 
kamacaraviharipyah svatantraS caruhasini. 

6. Tasam vyuccaramSnanam kaumarat subhage patin 
nadharmo^bhild varSrohe sa hi dharmah parabhavnt. 

6. Tanoaiva dharmam panranam tiryag yonigatat^ prajali 
adyapyanuvidhiyante kamakrodhavivarjitab. 

7. Pramanadrsto dharmo’yam pdjyate ca mahar|ibhih 
uttaresu ca rambhoru kurusvadyapi pdjyate. 

8. Strlnam anagrahakarah sa hi dharmah sanStaaah 
asmirhstii loke na ciran maryadeyam Sucismite. 
sthapita yen a yasmacca tan me vistaratah srpu. 

9. Babhnvoddalako nama maharsir iti nah srutam 
Svetaketur iti khyatah putrastasyabhavan munib* 

10. Maryadeyam krta tena dharmya vai Svetaketuna 
kopat kamalapatraksi yad artham tarn nibodha me. 

11. Svetaketoli kila pura samaksam mataram pituh 
jagraha BrAhmapah panau gacchava iti cabravit. 

12. B^iputras tatah kopam cakaramarsacoditah 
mataram tarn tatha drstva nfyamanam balad iva. 

13. Kruddham tarn tu pita dir^^ya Syetaketum uyaca ha 
Ma tata kopam karsistvam esa dharmas sanStanah. 

14. Anftyrta hi sarvesam varnanam ahgana bhuvi 
yatha gaval? sthitas tata sve sve varne tatha praja^. 

16. Bsiputro’tha tarn dharmam Syetaketur na caksam§ 
oakara caiya marySdam imam stripumsaydr iti. 

In spite of Pandu’s words his yery grandchildren transgressed this law 
introduced by ^vetaketu. See ahove^ pp. 214 and 216, about the practice 
of polyandry among the Kunawaris. 
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The queen from under the white silk cloth, where she is 
with the horse, utters four times further complaints to the 
other queens, about the futility of her designs, as the horse 
is sleeping. They, however, console her and say that she 
will nevertheless get her reward, for the horse does its 
duty though she does not perceive it, and that she will 
ultimately obtain a son. 7 The aboveraentioned Kampila 

The Taittiriyasamhitn, VII, 4, 19,1—3 reads 1. “ Ambe Ambalyam- 
bike, na ma nayati kascaiia, sasasfcyasvakali, subhage kaitipilavasini siivarge 
loke samprornYathiim, aham ajiioi garbhadham a tvam ajasi garbhadham, 
tail saha oatnrah padah aamprasarayavahai, vi§a vam retodhii retodadhatn- 
tsakthyor grdam dhehyafi jimudafi jipa anvaja, yah sfcrinam jivabhojano 
ya asam 2. biladhavanah, priyah striaam apicyah, ya asaiikrsiie laksmani, 
sardigrdim paravadhit. Ambe Ambalyambike na ma yabhati kascana, 
sasastyasyakal.!, ilrdhvam enamiicchrayat?id venubharam giraviva, athasya 
madhyam edhatiim site vate punanniva. Ambe Ambiilyambike na ma ya¬ 
bhati kascana sasastyasvakah yaddhariiuyavam atti na 3. pustam pasu 
manyate, Sildra yad aryajara na posaya dhaniiyati. Ambe Ambaliyambike 
na ma yabhati kaScana sasastyasYakah, iyara yaka Sakuntika halam iti 
sarpati, ahatam gabhe pasd ni jalguliti dhiinika. Ambe Ambaliyambike na 
ma yabhati kaScana, sasastyaSvakah, nui ta ea te pita ca te’gram vrksasya 
rohatah 4. pra$illaraiti te pita gabhe mustim atamsayat.” 

Compare with this Taittinyah'nhmanay Ill, 9, 5,1—13. 6. “ Yathoktasya 
mztdpacarasyanusthanartham pratiprasthatrkartrkam patnyanayanam 
vidhatte.” Ambe Ambalyambika iti patnim udanayati ahvaiaivainam 
iti, ambadisabdaih pratiprasthata mahisim sambodhayati, tena tiim 
ahvayatyeva etaccanyasain apyupalak^awam. 7. Yaduktam sutrakarena 
snbhage kampilayasiniti soMena vasasadhvaryiir mahisim asvaucapraccha- 
dyeti,-tasmin mantre prathamabhagasya tatparyam darsayati. Snbhage 
kampllavasinityilha, tapa rwainiim npanayati iti. Atra pratiprasthata 
mahisim sambodhayati, ho snbhage saubhagyaynkte, he kampilavasini 
ipigarartham vioitradukiilavastropete, anena sambddhanena mahi.«im 
* enam,* ‘ tapa eva,* prapayati, mrtenaSvena saha bhogarthani ahvanam 
eantapahetutrat tapasthaniyam.” 

The Vajasaneyi’Samhitn (Madhyandina recension, XXIII, 18) has: 
Ambe Ambike’mbalike na ma nayati kascana sasastyasvakal^ subhadri- 
kam kampilavasinim.’* 19. Ganiinan tva gauapatim havamahe priyanan- 
tva priyapatim hayamahe nidhinantva nidhipatim havamahe vaso mama.*’ 
About the Aivamedha see Rgveda I, 162 and 163 ; and Bnmnyanay Bala^ 
ka^a, XITI (XIV) 36, 86 : ’ 

36. Fatatripa tada sardham susthiteniv ca cetasa 
avasad rajanim ekam Kausalya putrakamyayu. 

36. Hotadhvaryustathddgata hayena samayojayan 
mahisyal^ parivrtyartham upo^ham aparam tatha, 
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is a town in the Pahcala country, where certain precious 
kinds of cloth were manufactured. 

Professor Weber is inclined to explain the words 
Subhadrikam KampUavasinlmwhichoccur inthe Vajasaneyi- 
Saihhita for which Subhage Kampllavdsini stand in the 
Taittirlya-Sainhita, as referring to Subhadra, the wife of 
Arjiina, and the names Ambika and Ambalika as applying 
to the mothers of Dhrtarastra and Pandu. In this case the 
whole passage would point to an event in the history of the 
Kuru-Pancalas. Though such an explanation would suit 
my purpose, I am afraid that it cannot be accepted. I 
am, however, satisfied that the ceremony is of non-Aryan 
origin, and therefore I have quoted it.^® 

It would not be difficult for me to produce from the man- 

The Bombay edition and that of Carey and Marshman (p. 173) read 
366 as follows : “ mahisya parivrttyatha vilvatilm apariim tatha/’ The Gran- 
tha edition reads hastena instead of hayena. The commentary of the 
Ramayana (Govindarajiya) says: ‘‘Atra siltram: Amhe Amhalyamhikeiii 
japanti mahi§i asvam upasahgamya gamnam tva gampatim havnmah it- 
yabhimantrya utsaktyor grdam dhehiti prajanaiul prajananam sannidhaya 
upavisati. Subhage KawpUavnsmi iti k^aumena vasasa adhvaryuh mahi- 
9 im aSvam ca priichadya vr?a vam retodhah reto dadhatu iti Japati 
agnidbra etam ratrim rtvijali yajamanam jagarayanti.” (Dasaratha gives 
his four queens the MahisI, Parivrkti, Viivata and Paiakali to the Hotr, 
Adhvaryu, Udgatr and Brahman (Atharvan) priests respectively as their 
wives. The priests return the queens after, the ceremonial against a 
present to the king. 

® ^ See Professor Weber’s History of Indian Literature^ pp. 114,116 “The 
second passage occurs in connection with the horse sacrifice (XXIII, 18). 
The mahishly or principal wife of the king, performing this sacrifice, must, 
in order to obtain a son, pass the night by the side of the horse that has 
been immolated, placing its ii&na on her upastha; with her fellow-wives, 
who are forced to accompany her, she pours forth her sorrow in this 
lament: ‘O Amba, O Ambika, O Ambalika, no one takes me (by force 
to the horse) ; (but if I go not of myself) the (spiteful) horse will lie with 
(another, as) the (wicked) Subhadra who dwells in Kampila.’ Kampila is 
a town in the country of the Pafichalas. Subhadra, therefore, would seem 
to be the wife of the king of that district, and the benefits of the 
medha sacrifice are supposed to accrue to them, unless the mahishi consents 
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ners and customs prevailing among the Kurus, Pancalas 
and Pandavas further evidence to show that they resemble 
those of their non-Aryanised relations beyond the pale, but 
I believe that sufficient proofs have been already brought 
forward in support of the non-Aryan descent of the 
former. It must also not be forgotten, in cases like these, 
that it is quite impossible at this distant period to give an 
accurate and concise description of the manners to which 
the people of India adhered in those days, though we may 
be able to give a general account of them. 

If I now summarize the conclusions to which I have 
arrived concerning the Bharatas, I contend that the Bha- 
ratas mentioned in the Rgveda, principally as the followers 
of VisvUmitra, were warriors of non-Aryan origin, who 
disconnecting themselves early from their aboriginal 
kindred and gaining access into the Aryan pale, became 
by their superior prowess and influence the representative 
tribe of the Aryan race, as their relatives beyond the pale 
were the representatives of the aboriginal inhabitants. They 
were divided into two great branches, the Kurus and Pan- 
cala-Pandavas, round which were grouped the other smaller 
clans. In a similar manner two great tribes, the Graudians 
and Dravidians, formed the chief component parts of the 
non-Aryanised Bharatas, who, split up in numberless sub- 

voluntarily to give herself up to this revolting ceremony. If wc are justi¬ 
fied in regarding the mahishi as the consort of a king of the Kurus,—^and 
the names Ambikil and Ambalika actually appear in this connection 'in 
the Mahabharata, to wit, as the names of the mothers of Dhritarashtra 
and Paudu,—we might then with probability infer that there existed a 
hostile, jealous feeling on the part of the Kurus towards the Panchalas, a 
feeling which was possibly at that time only smouldering, but which in 
the epic legend of the Mahabharata we find bad burst out into the flame of 
open warfare. However this may be, the allusion to Kampila at all events 
betrays that the verse, or even the whole book (as well as the coiTespond- 
ing passages of the Taitt. Brahmaua), originated in the region of the 
PaflchMas; and this inference holds good also for the eleventh book of the 
Kanva recension.’* 1 quote from the first edition, as 1 have not yet seen 
the second edition of the History of Indian Literature. 
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divisions, were spread over the whole length and breadth of 
India, and even beyond it, if we include the XJttarakurus 
and Bahlikas with their immediate kindred who lived 
beyond the Himalayan mountain range. I have given a 
list of these various tribes in some previous chapters.® ‘ 
Though the non-Aryan population everywhere consider¬ 
ably outstripped the Aryans in numbers, the latter, except 
in the case of some northern districts, though forming in 
fact only an infinitesimal fraction of the inhabitants of the 
Indian peninsula, were nevertheless able to gain and to 
retain dominion over the numberless aborigines by the 
display of their superior mental and physical powers, to 
exact implicit obedience to their behests, stamping on them 
the seal of divine ordinance, by arrogating to themselves 
the title of Gods on Earth. And yet while occupying 
without dispute the position of lords over the whole country, 
these masters when naming the land could not find a more 
suitable appellation for it than one which contains the 
name of the most prominent and powerful indigenous race, 
the Bharatas, connecting it with their eponymous king 
Bharata. In consequence, 1 prefer as Indians name the 
designation Bharatavarsa, or land of the Bharatas. Indeed, 
if I may venture a suggestion, I think that as a general 
name comprising all the inhabitants of India that of Bharata 
should have the preference, because all classes and clans 
of the population can put in a claim for it. Even the 
Brahmans, to whom it does not properly apply, could 
have no objection to it, in consequence of their ancient 
and intimate connexion with the Bharata-kings, and their 
present high position as principal leaders in temporal and 
spiritual matters of' the population of Bharatavarsa. Such 
a name will bridge over the great social chasms, which 
divide at present the Hindus, and perhaps bring together 

* ^ See above, pp. 14,112 and 118. 
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in union the two great antagonistic sections of the original 
inhabitants^ which since the earliest times of antiquity have 
lived estranged from each other^not always^ perhaps^in open 
enmity and war, yet never in sincere friendship: I mean 
those divisions which appear in history at various times and 
occasions as Kurus and Paficalas, Gaudians and Dravidians, 
Kurumbas and Pallas, etc. To all these kindred tribes, 
as to the Kurus and Paficalas of old, the term Bharata can 
be applied, as it includes all Aryanised and non-Aryan 
Indian clans within and without the Aryan pale, and I 
consider that by accepting such a time-honoured and 
honourable name as their national designation, a great 
step towards national unity would be taken in India. 
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AAjenadu (Unjenaud) ... 212 

Ahkalamma, Ankamma, 
see Ahgalamma. 

anmai ... 107 

annadikam . 344 

Annapurna ... ... 398 
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327 

Anniyammau 

602 

Antargulige 

562 

antariksa 

... 276,291 

antarmatr 

474 

antary ami 

391 

antevasin. 

17 

Anthocephalns cadamba 268 

Anu (god) 

... 318,323 

Ann (people) 

283,677,678,679 

Any Curubaru ... 

221 

Anubis . 

543 

Anuppar 

89 

Anudasanaparvan 

166,363,361, 

381,675,610 

A os. 

326 

ap. 

379 

apalji . 

639 

apana 

412 

apahcikrtabhuta 

406 

aparapaksa 

640 

Aparna . 

... 419,420 

Apastambagrhyasiltra ... 360 

Aphrodite 

126 

apobaterion 

322 

Apollo . 

28 

Apollodoros 

317 

Apsaras ... 

24,351,424,439, 


614,619 

apuryamanapaksa 

640 

Arabian traveller 

78,80 

Aracattal, Aracattamman 502 

Arachosia 

... 35,162 

Aradharapporul 

471 

Arai, Arai-arat ... 

322 

aram 

36 

aram . 

28 

aranda (arundi) 

226 

Arani 

476 

Arar . 

126 

Ararat . 

320,321,322 
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arasu . 

286 

Arattaikappon ... 

518 

Aratamma 

502 

Araya . 

... 28,202 

arayam... 24,26, derivation of 28 

Aravalli Hills ... 

79 

aravu . 

28 

Arazes . 

126 

Atfllyi . 

617 

aroa . 

890 

arcana . 

410 

Archmological Survey of 


India ... 21,38,40,41,42,45,82, 
86,93,106,114,117,184,137 
144,161,162,179,213 


arois . 640 

Aroot (North) 26,62,69,99,199,294 
Aroot (South) .. ...97,99,199 

ardandu (arduudu) ... 255 

Ardhakotika . 400 

Ardhanarisa . 865,371 

aredon^a. 265 

Aretamma ... ... 502 

Argala . 456 

arghya . 344 

Arhat . 19 

ari . 141 

Arian . 160,161,162 

Arimattuvajiiyammai ... 471 

Arippukkar Kavarai ... 64 

ariselu . 12 

ari&i . 11 

Aristotelea . 129 

ariva . 28 


Arjuna ... 84,101,120,184,145, 

146,147,892,896,897,429, 
431,611,617,620 
Arka ... 247,249,890,488,501 

Arkamma, ArkaT?kfa8tha, 

ArkelSyari . 501 

Arklki . 456 
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Armenia. 822,828 

Armenian 320,321, (patriarch) 822 

Arogya . 898 

Aror . ^8 

Arrian ... 609 

Arrowsmith's Map ... 851 

ArSi . 12 

Artabhaga . 648 

artha . 410 

artisan classes of the 

population . 62 

arudonda .. 256 

Arulmangai . 67 

Arunacalam . 380,475 

Arunacala Mudaliar ... 68 

Arundhatl, 51 (reborn as 

a Candali), . 488,449 

aruya . 28 

Arys ... 12,86,90,93,481,605,(76 
Aryaman . 276,896 


Aryan 0—16,28,26,88,39,48,48,71, 
94,117,138,135,142,166,167,271, 
274,281,282,284,287,310 (deities), 
311,826,386,860,864,371,872,377, 
397,398,399,402,421,486,466,468, 
618,616,626,630,642,663,664,666, 
667,616,621,622,628 
Aryan invader ... 48,166,(77 


-pale . 

621,628 

-pantheon 

397 

- population (race) 


-of India ... 94,142,626,680 

Aryo-Indian theogony ... 

271 

A^adha. 

684 

Asadhi people . 

474 

Asadi . 

166 

Afadi . 

400 

asafostida . 

842 

asal . 

888 

A5ala, Atalattal ... 

501 

aialamantra ... a*. 

502 
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411 

asana 

... 340,410 

A6apnra. 

602 

Asarbanhabal ... 

316 

Asfud Boulah ... 

263 

Ashbnmer, Mr. ... 

136 

Ashraf . 

263 

Asia . 

93,161,186 

Asiatic Besearches 

79,123,338 

Asiatic Society, Journal 


of the Bojral 34,37,38,40,41,44, 
45,47,49,81,102,123,160,153, 


166,158,162,199,210,214 372 
Asiatic Society of Bengal 123 
Asiatic Society of Bom¬ 
bay, Jonrnal of 110,122,124,137 

Asil-Kurumba. 231,283 

Asis .313,320 

Afimaka. 144 

Afioka . 34 

asm . 28 

Assam . 44,141,166,676 

Assarbanhabal (Assarba- 

nipal).316,662 

Assyria. 562 

Assyrian ...314,331,536,660 

AytS'ka. 683 

aftami of the Dnrgapnja 398 
Aftalaksmi 362 

Astarte .. 314 

Aitarte 314 

Astrology . 86 

Astronomers, Indian ... 334 

aati . ••• 678 

Asm^ 16,80,114,188,278,276,281, 
282,361,362,354,366,366, 
878,516,616,618-23,626 
Asnrakan^a ••• 520 

ilvorendra . 620 

inri . 408,404,405 

▲•nunedha 101.l84,ei»,«t9,820 


Alvamedhadatta 
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... 610,611 

Afiyapati. 

446 

Afivarudha 

424 

AiSvattha tree ... 

278,386,682 

A^vattha 

402 

Alvatthaman 

882 

Afyins (the two) 

276,278,802, 

Atala . 

360,426,484,486 

624 

Atan^ai, Atanday, 

Aton* 

4ai, Atom^ay, Atup^ay 266 

a^ci . 

99 

Atharvan 

272,277,626 

Atharyaveda 

60,272,872,484, 

Athene . 

517,527,641,677 

888 

Athens ...* 

814 

Athys . 

88 

Ati (Adj). 

68 

Aiiyahika 

638,640,649,663 

Atlantis. 

313 

Atmadeyata 

448 

Atman . 

282 

Atmabhd. 

287 

Atondai Cola 

286 

Atri . 

... 871,449 

A^ahasa 

... 371,400 

attal . 

61,62 

Attayana 

221 

m . 

107 

Attock . 

113 

Audh(Oadh) ... 

... 38,46 

Audra . 

184 

Aufrecht, Frof. ... 

418 

AnnmgAba^QMetteer of 

82,186,148,160,161,188 

Aurj^nabha 

... 807,617 

Australasia 

818 

Anvai . 

68 

Auyaiyir 

602 

Aya, Kingdom of 

821 
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avai . 

29 

Avalanche 

192 

Avama bhumi ... 

276 

avarai . 

... 478,479 

AvatSra, 237,311 (cosmogonic 

explanation of), 

... 337,371 

avayava . 

340 

Avik^it . 

610 

Avimukta 

400 

Avvai . 

... 56,67,68 

Ayana 

303 

Ayi . 

471 

AyiniAkbari 

159 

Ayirahkan nuday ai 

471 

Ayiyamman 

602 

Ayodhya 

34,120,376,476 

Ayya . 

99 

Azaram ... 

... 184,186 

Azimgarh 

... 38,40,41 
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Ba (for Bapa) ... 

188 

Baal .' 

327 

Babbariye. 

662 

Babhruvahana 

102 

Babylonia 

398 

Babylonian 

331,334,668 

Bactria . 

118,161,162,179 

Badaga ... 182, 

183,184,191,193, 

195,226—229,243,613 

Badakay lokan^ 

... 301,303 

Badari forest .. 

316,317,327,331, 


332,362,364,402 

Badarikaifirama ... 

363 

Badari vana 

363 

Baddakal 

476 

Badhryalva 

610 

Badnera. 

42 

Bagala . 

... 444,602 


Bagura (Bogra) 
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44 

Bahar . 

33,39,41,42 

Bahlana, Balhana see Balia. 

Bablika (Vahlika) 

610,614,622 

Bahraich (Bharaich) 

39 

Bahroli ... 

39 

Bahucara 

602 

Bahnda . 

... 214,215 

Bahvapada 

535 

Bahvrca ... 

422 

Bahvrcopanisad 

424 

bahyabhakti 

409 

Bahyamatr 

447 

Bahyaiva 

... 609,610 

Baiga . 

569 

Baijnath. 

376 

Baiju . 

376 

Bailagar. 

89 

Bailor . 

54 

Bainenivandlu ... 

470 

Bairagi . 

348 

Bairdba. 

137 

Bais of Baiswara 

46 

Bajantri. 

... 199,200 

Bakada . 

156 

Bakchos. 

126 

bala . 

. 6 

Bala . 14,15,188,276 

bala . 

6 

Bala . 

... 14,77 

Balabhadra 

601 

Balabhadrika 

601 

Balabhi, Balabhipura 

... 78,82j 

Balabhit. 

Bra of, 81 
... 15 

Baladeva. 

... 268,481 

Balagraha 

490 

Balakanda 

... 696,619 

Balaka4ya ••• 

120 

Balamba 

409 

BMambika 

424 
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Balamma ... . 

602 

BalauaSaua ... 

15 

Baland . 

105 

Balani^iidana 

15 

Balanrpa 

86 

Balantipnrgon ... 

105 

Balaraja. 

79 

Balararaa... 87,130,.310,848,449 

Balarati. 

16 

Balalakti 

511 

Balasddana 

15 

Bal-ca-rae. 

81 

Baleokuros 

81 

Balfour, Dr. Edward, 

199,201,202 

Balhana Bahlana, see 

Balla. 

Balhara ... 

78-80 

bali, bali 

...6,300,632 

Bali ... 15,40,98,414,449,465 

Bali . 

87 

Balibandhana ... 

15 

Balidhyarhsin ... 

15 

Balihan ... 

15 

Balihantr. 

16 

Balikaputra 

78,79 

Balindama 

16 

Ball, Mr. 

211 

balla 

G 

Balia... 14,35,70,72,77,78-82,106 

Balla-ca-Bae 

80 

Ballagrama 

78 

Ballaji ... ’ ... 

362 

Ballakpetra 

... 78,79,81 

Ballala ... 14,78,101-107,609 

Ballantyne, J. R. 

405 

Ballapallem 

79 

Ballapur 

... 74,79 

Balla Baja (Rao) 

78.81 

Ballasamudram 

79 

Ballava 

8 

balleiu 

3 

Balli . 

... 79,80 
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Ballora 5 

Balmer, Lieut. 204 

Balrampnr ... 116 

Balthasar . 161 

Baluches . 86,37 

Baluchistan ... 36,37 

Balvala ... ... ... 89 

Bana 16,40,378,382,383,433,449 
Biimalihga ... 383,384,886 

Banaccori . 68 

Banares aee Benares. 

Banarupini ... ... 466 

Banayasi (Banayasee, 

Vanayasi), 173,175,178,179,269 
Bandelgot ... ... 46 

bandi ... ... ... 146 

Bandobene . 131 

Bandogarh ... ... 105 

Banerjea, Rev. K. M. ... 321 

Bangala ... 609 

^ Bangalore . 602 

Bahgiiramma ... ... 179,502 

Biini Shima ... ... 192 

Banian>tree ... ... 42,601 

Banivikal ... ... 497 

Bilnlihg ... ... 339 

Bantadevade ... ... 502 

Bantar . 89 

bapa . 167 

Bappa . 79 

bar, bar. 42,43 

Bar . 39,41 

Bar, (Bhar) 13,80,32,33,36,37,47, 
48,503,600,601 

bar . 43 

bara . 37,43 

Bara ... ... ... 39,40 

bara . 48 

Bara Bauki ... ... 89,40 

barabar. 87 

Barabar. 89,40 
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163 

Baragaon 

... 89,40 

Baraghi. 

89 

barah . 

43 

Barama Deri ... 

... 225,237 

Baramahal 

222 

Baranasi. 

41 

Baranda. 

117 

Bara Kai. 

80 

Barawara 

40 

Barbanda 

117 

Barbara . 

88,431,600 

Barber’s bridge 

7 

Bardaotia. 

40 

Bareilly. 

89 

Barendra (desha) 

44,45 

Barhaj . 

39 

Barh^npuri Saltaos of , 

169 

Barbapara 

89 

Barhar (Bharhar) 

39 

Barhiya 

39 

Baria . 

8(f 

Barikera 

306 

Barind 

46 

Barkur . 166,172,174,176 

Barliar . 

229 

Bama (Varana)... 

41 

Baroa . 

39 

Barochi. 

671 

Baroda . 

261 

Barok . 

87 

Barr . 

43 

Barrhai. 

... 13,36,38 

Barwan. 

39 

Basava . 

380 

Bassora. 

667 

Bastar country ... 

147 

Basu . 

... 64,65 

Bat . 

42 

batein . 

... 8 

Batraja. 

269 

Battadar ... 

166 


Battay devaru ... 
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222 

Batu . 

290 

Bear, Great 

... 684 

Becaraji. 

602 

Beddadanolu 

147 

Behar . 

39,41,42,141 

Behistiln 

... 110,113 

Beikaddi 

662 

Bejapore 

200 

Bel ... 283,316,316,818,819 

Belar 

160 

Beldar . 

292 

Belemnites 

340 

Belgaum. 

78 

Bella Pennu 

... 160,162 

Belial . 

106 

Bellam . 

86 

Bellary ... 

200,475,602 

BelMarduk 

660 

Belliiru . 

116 

Belounja 

23 

Belsazzar 

171 

Benares ... 38,39,40,41,45,68,74, 

188,141,292 (Brahmatemple), 

293,295,374,376,379,609 

Benett, W. 0., Mr. 

47 


Benfey, Prof. Theodor ... 609 

Bengal ... 22,38,44,46,117,118,110, 
120,124,141,146,149,162,166,166, 
260,262,264,268,379,474,676,676 

-Castes and Tribes of, 676,676 

—- Ethnology of ... 264 

Bengali ... 10,118,268 

Bera Fennu . 162 

Berai . 602 

Berar 42,149,161,178,176,262 
Berat, Beratgurh ... 81 

Beri Ohe^i . 89 

Berme, Barmere, 299,801,808 
Bermegnn^a ... 8004108,804 

B6i6ssos.816,817,818,822, 

828,826,827,660 
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Bestvftra Kurumba 

233 

Bhalla ... 

. 14,19,170,177 

Betakan 

186 

Bbaluah ... 

... 

44 

Betikhan 

182 

Bhaman ... 

... 

45 

Bethlehem 

161 

Bhamani... 

• *. .. • 

3 

betta . 

106 

Bhapdlra... 

... 

356 

Betta Kurumba...207)223,224,229, i 

Bhabgakara 

. 

610 


230,232,233 

Bhanumati 

... 

449 

Bettada Chicama 

223 

bhar 

... *• 

43 

Be^tadapuram ... 

464,486,487 

Bhar see Bar; 

census of 


Bettigoi... 

80,84 

the 

••• 

45 

Bhadohi (Bhardohi) 

40 

Bhar Baja 

... 

40 

Bhadoi . 

38 

bhara 


43 

Bhadra . 

898 

Bharabhuti 

... 

400 

Bhadrachalam ... 

141 

Bhara Bhuja 

... 

44 

Bhadrakali ... 429,464,469,495 

Bharaciis (Bhar-abadis) . 

41 

BhadrakSiicana 

102 

Bharaich ... 

... 

40,41 

Bhadrakariii 

398 

Bharat 

... 

.38 

Bhadrakaridka ... 

400 

B harata (king) ,350,600,601,610,622 

Bhadrasundari ... 

398 

Bharata(people),38,39,101,678-623 

Bhadrefivara 

401 

Bharatacampu 

... 

84 

Bhaga . 

... 275,425 

Bharatan... 

. 

675 

Bhagal . 

231 

Bharat^rama 

•»* 

401 

Bhagala ... 

... 424,466 

Bbaratavar^a (Bharatavar- 


Bhagalpur 

44 

8a) 43,117,216,353,653,601,622 

Bhagavad HamannjScilrya 62,387 

Bharati ... 


286 

Bhagavadgita 

392,407,566 

Bhardih ... 

... 

40 

Bhagavan 

67 

Bhardoi ... 


38 

Bhagavatapurana 

... 23,24,86, 

Bharga ... 


39 

268,810,813,324,404, 

Bharhut ... 


40 

430,524,542,682,609 

Bharin ... 


46 

Bhagayati 

611 

Bharkhari 


40 

BhSgirathi 

367 

Bhama ... 


40 

Bhagyalaksmi ... 

368 

Bharosa ... 


89 

Bhairara ... 167,160,222,224,237, 

Bharpatva 


88 

204,416,417,471,466,607,608 

Bharsawan 


40 

Bhairavi. 

...898,444,494 

Bhartipur 


40 

bhakti . 

409,410,449 

Bhartrhsuri 

... ... 

392 

Bhal . 

79 

Bharukacoha 


3 

bhala . 

9 

Bharwara 


40 

Bhalana .. 

34,85,619 

Bhafa 

... ... 

286 

Bhalesaltan 

46 

bhaaikam 

'.*» *•» 

241 
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Bhaama^ura . 508 

Bhaunri. 36 

Bhava . 366,870,419 

Bhaskara . 386 

Bhavani ... 3,137,146,164,188,349, 
368,898,456,496 

Bhavani-valley. 285 

Bhawar. 45 

Bheda . 17, (king) 678 

bheri .. .. ... 93 

Bheran^a . 456 

Bhettia. 46 

Bhikaatana ... ... 370 

Bhil ... 14,19,38,48,70,77,79,80, 
84,85,108,134,136,137,151,168, 


209,235,571 

Bh^avan. 9 

BhiUa 14,19,77,82,103,105,136,456 
Bhillala . 14,68,85,101,106,108,609 

Bhillama. 73,85 

Bhillamanrpa ... 35 

Bhima 46,97,146,147,154,379,611, 
616,617 

Bhima . 398 

Bhimanath . 81 

Bhimasaiikaralinga ... 379 

Bhimasena . 39 

BhimeSvari . 398 

Bh4ma (Bhiamaka) ... 156,611, 
615,616 


Bhifmaparvan ... 330,392,393,396, 
397,429 


Bhogabhumi . 540 

Bhoja .. ... 616 

Bhojak . 292 

Bhojaraja . 92 

Bhonsla prince ... ... 141 

Bhopadeva . 466 

Bhopat . 292 

Bhopi . 469 

Bhora Pennti . 168 
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Bhowal. 44 

Bhoya. 88 

Bhramaramba. 502 

Bhramari . 398 

Bhrgu ... 16,291,302,306,363,370 
Bhriigi. 7 (Bhrhgi-malai). 234 

Bhrhgirata . 878 

Bhrti- . 898 

Bhu . 364,466 

Bhiidevi. 471,482 

Bhilgola. 167 

Bhuia ... ... ... 48 

Bhuili ... ... 43 

Bhuinhar . 46 

Bhumanyu . 606,611 

Bhumi . 43,275,864 

Bhiimia .. ... ... 43 

Bhfimi-dovata ... ... 631 

Bhilmidcvi . 363,453 

Bhumiya... ... ... 43 

Bhungarma . 154 

Bhungihar . 43 

bhilr . 281 

Bhiirldka . 302 

Bhnsilkta . 364 

BhutNibandh. 659,661 

Bhilta ... 167,174,226,296,298,209, 
300,303,367,378,449,450, 
461,453,606,613-16,623 
631,669,560,662,670-72 
Bhiitanatha ... .. 377,451 

Bhataraja . 459 

Bhiitega ... 377,416,460,461 

Bhttti . 898 

Bhnttia .. ... ... 38 

Bhuttra. 281 

Bhuva priest . 671 

Bhuva1;i . 281 

Bhuvana ... ... 840 

Bhavan56vari ... 898,424,488,444 
Bhuvarloka . 808 
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Bhuya . 44 

Bias river.144,214 

Bibasis . 144 

Bibastos. 143 

Bible . 10,279,316,568 

Biblical 314 (report of the 

(deluge) . 315 

Bider . 161 

biga . 229 

Bihar . ... 141 

Bikrampnr . 44 

bil. 84 

bila . ... 340 

Billa (Bihlaua, Bilhana) 72 

Billava.164,171 

Bilva ... ... 497 

Bilvaka. 401 

Bilvapatrika . 398 

Bimba ... ... ... 255 

Bira (bira) ... ... 236,237 

Bira deva (Bir appa, Bir. 

ay) .228,252 

Birh . 161 

Bittoi (Bittivi, Bittigoi). 84 
Black devil, black prince, 

black sea . 661 

blacksmith . 58 

Blacktown in Madras ... 62,54,55 

Boa (Boath) . 186,573 

Boad .149,153 

Bobbalamma .. 499 

Bocotas. 314 

BodduCoorgs ... 164 

Bodo . 29 

Boeotia. 314 

Bog . 276 

Bogota . 316 

Bogra (Bagura). 44 

Boja . 616 

Book of the dead ... 543 

Bokhara, travels into ... 120 
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Bolagallu. 23 

Bolan Pass . 34 

Bolingae. 93 

Bolla . 107 

Bolle . 298 

Bombay ... 3,78,116,188,139,140, 
148,149,201,261,262,268,659 

bomerang . 268 

Bomma ... . 301 

Boorha Deo . 211 

Bopat . 292 

Boswell, Mr. John, A. C. 134,203 
Bbthlingk, Prof. Otto v. 19,83,142, 
256,268,330,381,617,579,602 

Boyle, Mr. J. A. 108 

Boya . 497,498 

Brachiopad . 338 

Brahma see Brahman. 
Brahmabhuta ... 296-306,607 

brahmacarin . 591 

Brahmagaya . 292,295 

BrahmagUQ^a ... 292,293,294 

brahman (devotion) ... 282,582 

Brahmaloka . 301,302 

Brahman ... 6,15,18,67,90,91,124, 
188,237,274,282-306 j 292,293, 
(Brahmatemple), 303 (-cause of 
eye disease); 812,313,324,328, 
329,346,348,351,353,358,410,434, 
436,437,441,444,446,447,464- 66, 
882,386,388,392,394,395,403,413, 
416,417,424,426,430,434,437,442, 
444,446,447,464 (head of), 465, 
466,466,468,468,470,472,473,486, 
623,540,649,684 
Brahman ... 23.33,43,63,64,66, 
68-62,65,68,69,87,90-92,94,96, 
98,99,117,120,121,136,137,138, 
165,157,168,161,164-66,171,176, 
178,186,200,204,205,210,221,260, 
266,282,291,310,312,862,364,360, 
872,888,398,404,416.423,453.464. 
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Brahmana . 281 

Brahmanandakala ... 424 

Brahmauaspati. 276,280 

Brahmaada . 302 

BrahmapdapurS^aa 39,72,158,308 
Brahmanic 8,10,19,23,24,64,119, 
169,235,284,286,404,422,464,547 
Brahmanical ... 373,377,378 

Brahmanism 20,159,286,387,451 
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Brahmapura 
Brahmar§.k8a8a ... 
Brahmaraksasi ... 
Brahmar^i 
BrahmaiSiroharana 
Brahmasthana ... 
Brahmastone 
Brahmasiroharana 
Brahmasura 
Brahmasiltra . 
BrahmavamSa 
Brahmaveda 
Brahmavidya 
Brahmi ... 
Brahmotsava 
Brahui 
brazier ... 
Brazilisn... 


44 
295 

. 298,456 

466 
668 
371 

.. 300,304 
. 304,305 
371 

. 360 

403,539,540,552 

. 67 

. 292 

. 429,431 

286,426,447 

. 289 

13,30,32,34-37,60 

. 68 

. 314 


Breeks, Mr. James W., 84-182,186, 
192,194-96,227,229,236,236,573 
Bxhadaranyakopanisad... 639-41, 
648-50 

Brhaddevata . 583 

Brhadi^u. 609 

Brhaduktha . 607 

Brhannaradiya. 338 

Byhaspati.276,384,896,449 

Brhatsamhita ...35,88,84,86,134, 
142,144,884 


Page^ 

Bridama. 98 

Briggs, General.. 49 

Brnda . 368 

Brndarapya . 16 

Brndavana . 354, 

Britain ... 166 

Brown, Mr.O.P. 3,134,163,206,806, 
208,210,226,469 
Bryonia. 256 


Buchanan, Br. Francis ... 34,37,43, 
44,93,116,131,138,141,171,172 
174,177-79,196,200,219,221, 
224,226,227,233,235,237,239 
Buddha... 19,20,102,284,301 (tem¬ 
ple), 302,310,327, 
403,407,444,461,557 


Buddhi . 

449 

Bnddhigm 20,47,236,306,663 

Buddhist.40,41,43,100,101, 

287,202,301,803,407 

buffalo . 

186-88,196 

Biihler, Prof. G.... 

... 81,82 

Bulla . 

86. 

Bundelkhand 

38,39,41,115 

Bura Deo... 

163 

Bura Pennoo 

... 160-63 

Burma 

187 

Burmese. 

... 212,214 

Burnell, Dr. 

... 63,131 

Burnes, Sir Al. ... 

20 

Burnouf, M. E. ... 

825 

burr 

42 

Busrah . 

668 

Bustar . 

149-61,163 

Bustar Raja 

154 

Butiya . 

57 

byrd . 

79 

Bytes Sthodiarohos 

816 

Byzantine 

317 

Byzantium 

80 

C. 

Oabul . 

118 
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Caohi . 

Page. 

889’ 

Curubaru, see Kurnmba. 

Cadil . 

125 

Cadu . 

126 

Caikayata. 

604 

Call. 

126 

Cain, Rev. John ... 46,108149,206 

caims ...84,161,182,183,185,186, 

Caitra race 

227,228,263 
.. 446 

Caitraratha 

610 

Cakkili . 

... 61,65,66 

cakra . 

340,341,362 

Cakradana 

371 

Cakranadi 

340,360,351 

Cakradana 

371 

Cakratunda 

368 

Cakravartin 

307 

Cakravatadrinayaka 

456 

Cak?n 

609 

caksns . 

406 

Calatropis gigantea 

.. 247,467, 

Calanria (Kalauria) 

488,501 

126 

Calaurian damsel 

126 

CaJauris. 

... 125,130 

Calcutta Review... 

.. 44,146 

Caldwell, Bishop... 

27,29,33,36, 

65,84,104,659,572,611 

Calicut . 

... 124,226 

Calini . 

466 

Callaway, M. John 

669 

Caluk, Oaluka ... 

91 

Oaiukya... 

90 

Camaohuma ... * 

196 

Cami-tree 

63 

Camimalai 

16 

Campakavalli 

17 

Campakavana 

356 

Campbell, Bit George 

... 121-24, 

185,187,139,140,241,211,263,264 


Pago 

CampKfifS^ST. 298-96 

Campbell, Col. John 110 

Campbell, Telngn Gram¬ 
mar of Mr. . 205 

Campbell, Rev. W. Howard 466, 
469,472,486 
Camnada ... 424,464,494-96 

Canalamma . 602 

Cariar ... 64 

Canara (Kanara) 116,188,167,170, 
172-74,190,200,221,662 
Canarese 123,157,208,204,206,207 

Cancla . 112,156,378 

Capda .424,429,434,486 

Candacharu . 221 

Candak. 156 

Caadala ...17,32,51,63,99,112,118, 
155,166,169,172,176,176,467,468 


Capdalaputra 

461 

Caradalavallaki .. 

. 32 

Capdali ... 

. 456 

capdalika (candalika) ... 32 

Candamupdi 

398 

Candani ... 

166 

Candayudhan 

613 

Oandel 

166 

Candesa ... 

378 

Caiidi 

429,434,486 

Oandika ... 

... 398,445 

Candikelvara 

456 

Capdipatha 

... 436,445 

Candra 78,449 

iynasty 610 

Candrabhaga 

402 

Candragada 

178 

Candragupta 

92 

Candralil ... 

398 

Candramas 

276,281,861,540 

Candramauli£vara ... 390 

C andrapand iy uu 

102 

Candra^ekhara 

867,370,877,466 

Candrasena 

175,176,178 
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Page. 

Oangandy (Kangandi) ... 232 

Cafigalamma, (OangalammSl) 502 

Cankaragulige . 662 

Cankupparai . 67 

Canopna 25 

Cantirikaikottai ... 244 

Cappariaceylanica ... 266 

Capparis horrida ... 265 

Capua, practices of a ... 668 

Carajan. 666 

Carana . 429 

Carey, Rev. ... ... 268,630 

Carikalamma . 602 

Carlleyle, Mr. ... ... 106 

Carmichael, Mr. D. F. ... 34 

Carnatic ... ... .. 158,199 

Camegy, Mr. Patrick ... 39,45 

carpenter ... ... 68,69 

car pulling . 63 

carsaxii 677 

Carter, Dr. H. V. .. 139 

Casaubonus ... -. 13 

Casie Chetty, Mr. Simon 34 

Caspar ... ... .. 161 

Caste ... 4,16,67-66,118,292,675, 
—among Pariahs 57-66 

Gatal . 226 

Catalan. ... 233 

Catti . 79 

Catnrbhuja Cauhan ... 91 

Caturmukha ... 286,287,293,296 
Caturmukha Brahma Lih- 

gefivarsvami. 294 

Caturmukhapuram ... 294,296 

Caiurvaktra 287 

Catufkonacakra .. ... 483 

Cauhan ... *.• 90,91 

Oavadiru... . 

cavai . 29 

Cavuramma ... ... 662 


Oebrolu (Ohebrolu) 292-296 


Page. 


Oe^a .. 

133 

Ceded Districts ... 

202 

Cedi . 

679 

CckkuvSniyau ... 

63 

Cellayi . 

499 

Oelliyamman 

499 

Celt . 

313 

Celvapillai 

78 

Celvayi ... 

499 

Cematte. 

499 

Oempiirkottai .. 

244 

Cehcamma 

602 

Ceniyamraa 

499 

Cehkalaniyammal 

602 

Cehkattnkottai ... 

244 

Cenkodiyamman 

499 

Census report ... 

89,95 

Central Asia 

... 123,669 

Central India 

... 210,211 

Central Prdvinces 

... 45,141 

142,146,148,149,151,166,200,209 

Centsu ('yhentsu) 

293,204 

Cera ... 30,33,96 (potentates), 

126,133,134,163,164,219 

Cera kattu 

163 

Cerama. 

219 

Coraman ... 

68 

Cores 

364 

ceru . 

219 

Ceruma. 

219 

Cetar 

68 

Cetti 

246 

Cettikal, p6ri 

64 

C ovantugamman 

499 

Ceylon ... 1,86,88,101,124,308, 


669,665,668 
Ceylonese... 301 (Buddhist), 360 
Ceyufa (ceyyuta) ... / 6 

Chael ... . 126 

Chagalan^a, Chagalan4a*1^3> 4i00, 

401 
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Page. 

Chailo dance . 4i * 

Chaitra ... ... ... 189 

Chaldea.323,556,563,565 

Chaldean .. 180,283,284,314,315, 

318,319,323,326,327,331,332,335, 
545,656,566,557,568 560,661,562 
Challava Ganga .. ... 207,208 

Chaloo . 91 

Chamar-gor ... ... 46 

Champaka-shashti ... 158 

Chand ... ... 91 

Chand Bhakar. 210 

Chandah. 141 

Chandala, see Candala. 

Chandeli Mandar ... 115 

Chando Tal ... ... 41 

Chanddgyopanisad ... 533,540, 
541,549,567 
Chandradip v.. ... 44 

Chand Rai . 44 

change of a to w, 89; of k 

to f 191 ; between d and I 17 
Chatrakal .. 274 

Ohatri ... ... ... 46 

Chattisgarh (Ohattoes j 

gurh) ... ... 210,211 I 

chaturanga ... ... 91 

Chaube.s ... 202 

Chaudkuris * . ... 263 

Chauki pass ... ... 188 

Chalapati Row, Mr. D. V. 293 

Chandraniaulesvarasyami. 294 
Cher-niiter ... ... 544 

Cherkal (Cherikal) Raja.. 134,226 
Cheru ... ... ... 39 

Cheruman Permal ... 226 

Cherwa Kaar ... ... 210 

Chet . 38 

Chidambaram 17,98,880,386,399, 

405 

Qhldambaram Iyer, Mr, 83 


Page. 

chidrk . 338,340 

Chilka Lake ... ... 149 

China .... 131,187,315,559,666 

Chinese. 144,177,333 

Chingleput 4,8,26,62,63,96,99, 

105,107,217,475 
Chinnamastaka ... ... 444 

Chinsnii ... ... ... 225 

Chintamani stone ... 294 

Chin tapalle. Zemindar of, 292,284 

ChiririT ... 324 

Chliarus (Chliaros) ... 125-130 

Choaspes. 113 

Chola, see Co]a. 

Chota Nagpoi'e 39,122,124,129,211 
Chota Oodepore... ... 86 

Choteela. 79 

Christians of St. John ... 568 

Christianity ... 10,170,557,568 

I Chronicles, Book of, ... 10,11 

I Chroii'dogy, biblical ... 335 

I Chrysippe .. ... 120 

I Chndel ... 571 

Chajana Biikada .. 15(i 

Chumli ... 137 

Ohiinar ... ... ... 43 

Churman ... ... 22o 

Cidambaram, see Chidambaram. 

Cilambattrt.1 . 499 

Cina ... ... .. 399 

Cingalese... 559 

Cinnammai ... ••• 499 

Cinnan ... ... ... 4S2 

Ciutapalle, see Cliin^apille. 
Cirajivin .. ... . 15,287 

Circle, holy (Sricakm) ... 117 

Ciriwi ... ... ... 312 

Cirpar . 64 

Ciru . 219 

Cirukaraikottai ... ... 144 

Ciruman (Oernman) ... 3 

82 
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Page. 

Cirnppaja . 478 

Oitragnpta . 587,638 

Citrakula . 134,401 

Citralekha ... ... 449 

Citrangada ... 35,611,616 

Citraratha 396,401 (place), 466 
Gitrasena ... .. 610,611 

Oittur . 69,236,602 

Glassifioatiou of Lan- 
gaages ... 10,664 

Clay horses . 84 

Clive . 131 

Cochin .. 67,69,76,77,226 (Raja) 

Coda .113 133 

Coday ata. 604 

Godnlu (Kodiilu) .. 113 

Coil . ... 126 

Coila Mountain. 13S 

Coimbatore ... 99,163,211 

Coins of Greek and 
Scythian Kings ... 161 

Cola ... 30,69,96.98,101,103,112, 
113,123,125,133,134,138,163,246, 
249,260,263,264,485 

Colaimalai . 16 

Colair . 12 

Colakam. 163 

Colaniandalam ... 250,262,264 

Cdlanadu ... ... 247 

Colanpe^u . 246 

Colar ... 116,124,126,128,129 

Colara ... ... ... 128,128 

Colaria. 121,126,132 

Colari (Colair)’. 124 

Colanrian .123,128 

Co^avandan ... 476,477,482 

Cole, Capt. R. ... ... 164 

Cole ... ... 122,126,201 

Oolebrooke, H. T. 83,117,118,280, 
339,403,604,614 
Coleman, Mr. Ch. ... 840 


Page. 

Coleman, Mr. Justice George 62,63 

Colgong. 

124 

Coj^iya Vellala. 

247 

Collegal. 

181 

Coller . 

126 

Colleries. 

123,131 

Colli-Corubarn. 

221 

Collum . 

124 

Colombo. 

124,301 

colour applied in distin¬ 
guishing years 

333 

Colubae. 

143 

Colur . 

124 

Coluta nada Raja 

226 

Comati (Comti) caste ... 

55 

Comorin, Cape. 

398 

Comparative Grammar of 



Dravidian Languagfs 110,652 
Computation of time ... 831 

Condochates .114,360 

Congreve, Col. ... 181,184,186 

Conjevaram ... 96,217,268 

Connor, Lieut. 169 

Coolee, (Cooly) ... 123,125,128,181 

Coonoovar .210,211 

Ooorg ... 66,164,165,166,107, 

207,218,265 {see Kurg) 
Cooroo, see Kuru. 

Coracias Indica " ... 472 

Coragoon ... ... 172 

Corar .172,178 

Coravar . 172,179,180 

Cory, M .Isaac Preston. 315,822,381 

Cosmography . 27 

Cosmology, Indian ... 274,801 

Cosoagus. 114 

Cossack. 128 

Cotayhutty . 226 

CotiCuruharn ... ... 211 

Cotiote . 226 

Cow-killers 194 
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Page. 

Oreative Force ... 404,405,439 

Creator . 624 

Grematioa . 58 

Orole, Mr. C. S. 69 

Cromleck ... 84,191,227,228 
Gsoma de Korosi ... 214 

Guddalore . 253 

Cuddapah . 55 

Oulialu . 131 

Gulinga. 124 

Caltivatiuu, dry and wet 106,107 
Guluka ... • ... ... 91 

Gumly Curubaru... 219,224,230 

Gunabi ... 231,282 

Cuneiform inscription ... 110 

Ounha, Pr. J. Gerson ... 138 

Cuoailmbu Kurumba ... 232 

Cunningham, Sir Alex.... 38,40,42, 
43,80-84,86,106,114,115,184,143, 
144,162,212,213 

Curi . 219 

Curi Betta . 225,237 

OuTuhuru, isec Kufuniba... 116,217, 
219,221,222,223,224,225,226,232 

Curumbal. 225,233 

Curumbara Nadu ... 225 

Curuvu Callu . 116 

Cutiga . 221,223,224 

Cuttack ... ’ ... ... 145,140 

D. 

Da(doi). 42,215 

Bacikal . 63 

Dacre, Mr. Joseph ... 61 

Padave. 151 

Padhica. 878 

Dadhivahana ... 371 

Pabika. 449 

Pahragni. ... 24 

Paitya ... 18,90,310,806,404,449, 
516,5I6,519»520,621,524,525,538 


Page. 

Pakini .456,671 

iuKpv ... ... ... 17,28 

Pak^a 237,275,302 (serpent), 363, 
369,372,419,446,489,522 
Dak^adhvaraharanaylra.. 373 

Paksina. 449 

Paksinacara ... 66,414,415 

Paksinacan ... ... 66,411 

Paksinakuru . 613 

Dak^inamiirti ... 371 

PaksiiiapSucalam ... 613 

Paksinapatha ... ... 187 

Palpatram Paya ... 559,560 

Palton, Col. .. 23,38,44,48,84, 
121,122,130,141,149,152,153, 
209,210,262,264,663,658,169 


Pamal, 1 amala ... 

26 

Pamalaceruvu. 

26 

Pamalapadi, Damalapa- 


kani (Dauiarapakam)... 

26 

Damalavarubhayam 

26 

Pamana ... 

371 

Damara (Damaru) ... 33,468,495 

I/amasalkida . 

126 

Pamaskios 

326 

Pamayanti 

449 

Damila . 

26 

Pamirica (Dimirica) 

27 

Damodara (Salagrauia)... 

34<8 

Da muda... 

214,215 

danam 

196 

Dauava ...90,313,429,431,4^46,616, 

516,519,524,525 

Pance of Kurumbas ... 

250 

Dance of Devils 

568,560 

Daada>ka (king). 

253,256 

Papdakanadu ... 

253,255 

Pandakaranya. 

255,256 

Dandesh. 

159 

Daudin . 

398 

Daniel . 

56^ 
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Dantir . 368,369 

Danu ... ... 449,560,576 

Daonos. 317 

Darada . 35,142 

Darage . 564 

Dariua Hystaspes ... 110,113 

Dara . ... 562 

Daruka . ... 371 

Darwin’s theory ... 311 

Dasa ... 12,13,616,517,676 

Dasania. b3 

Das ail ’ ... 214,21$ 

Dasara . .. 73,161 

Dasaratha.. ...307,310,377,524, 
594,620 

Fasaliara. ... 414 

Dasaratba Rama ... 376 

Dasasumoth ... ... 376 

Daseri, row of . 223,224 

Dasyu . 12,13,516,676 

Dattatreya (Salagrama) 348 

Dattoli ... ... ... 24 

Datura . 460 

Davkina (Davki). 327,398,554,565 

Day a ..* 449 

death . 526-29 

Decauy Mussalmaus ... 232 

Deda Maida . 134 

Dekhaii. 23,48,49,142,571 

Dekhaui. 255 

Delhi .118,120 j 

Delos . ... 128 I 

Deluge ... 311-328,331,335,358 

Demavend . 1>23 

Demeter ... 364,645 

Demon ... 169,621,650-674 

Demonworship (demon- 

olatry). 169,554 

Demosthenes . 128 

Dental ... 144 

Deogarh Gauli chief ... 142 


Pago. 

Deograh.. 379 

A€p$lKfS . 679 

Dermokh 181 

deSa . 1.59,388 

Dararaja. 369 

Descriptive Ethnology of 
Bengal, see Col. Dalton. 
Desikachari, Mr. N. V.... 296 

$ Deussen, Prof. Paul ... 547,548 

Deva . 223,281,679 

Devadaruvana ... 401 

Devadigar . 89 

Devagiri ... ... 85,486 

Devahiiti . 449 

Dovaki . 398,449,465 

Deva Pithn (Dev Pithu)... 125 

Devala ... 592 

Devallamma ... ... 502 

Devaloka . 802^552 

Devamiitr . 398 

devaugana . 438 

Devapi .610,611 

Devapuiije . 662 

Devarata. ... 592,693 

Devanlpa . 369 

Devasena... . 16,75,448 

Devasravas ... ... 593 

Devavata ... ... 593 

Devavrata (Bhipma) ... 611 

Devayaua . 482,539 

Devayani . 578 

Devi ... 160,390,398,399,407,416, 

425,426,429,433,436,436,438,450 

Devaki . 449 

Devika . 611 

Devikatata ... 401 

Devil... 454,601,513,615,654,567, 


658,560-62, (black female devil) 
660,567 

bevil dauoe . 663,569 

Devil temple . 571,572 
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Pago. 

Devibhagavata 285,286,302,308, 
351-54,303,364,366,387,388,301, 
407,408,421,426,427,437-30,441, 
444,446,448 

Pevimahatmya. 338 

Doylyamala ... 452,465,467,458 

Devyammai . 602 

Devyiipani?ad ... 423,425,427 

Dewalur ... ... 054 

Dhairyalak^mi ... 362 

Lluinyalak^nil ... ... 362 

Dhakur 163 

Lhami 213 

Uhaualak^mi . 362 

Dbanaujaya . 303,397 

Dhank . 70 

Dhauka (Dhakka) * ... 33 

Dhanuaagraiua ... 340 

Dlianuskuti . 456 

Dhanvantari .., 520 

Dhara . 360,424 

Dbaratalu . 302 

Dbarana ... ... 411 

Dbaraui ... ... ... 363 

Dbarkar tribe ... ... 46 

Dbarma 302,330,410,449,456,611, 

617 

Dbarmadbvaja. 352 

Dbarmanctra . Oil 

Dbarmuraja 07 (temple), 00,149, 
222,237,—Salagrama, 348 

Dbarmasambita. 346 

Dbarmasastra. 5271 

Dbarma Zambdi. 67 

Dharmesh . 558 

Dbarmi . 668 

Ihatr (dbata) 287,360,436,541 

Dbavaka 82 

Dhayalagiri . 350 

DhecJ . 40 

Dher ... . 174,670 


Page. 

dbimal . 20 

dbol (wild dog) ... 147 

Dhola (Dol) . 33 

Dbolka. 81 

Dholla Devi .. ... 154 

Dlirtaraslra 113,610-12,616,620, 

621 

Dbrti . 420,430,448,440 

Dhruva ... . 302 

dhiima ... ... ... 540 

Dhilmavati . 424,444 

Dhumiiii. 606 

Dbilmraksin ... ... 420,430 

Dbunba Zambdi... ... 57 

Dhur, Dburwa, Dorowa, 

Dhurwe or Naik-Gonds 140 
Dhvani ... ... ... 300 

dbyana. 411 

Digambara . 367 

die (aksa) . 320 

Digambara . 367 

Dikpiila (Dikpalaka) 203,294,385 

Dfllpa . 585 

Dimirica ... ... ... 27 

Dindigul. 64 

ringa Pennu . 153 

Dio (Deva Pitliu) ... 127 

Diodorus Siculus .. 562 

Dionysius . 882,545 

Dio Pitbus . 125 

Dio Pitbusa, Diopitbuse.. 125-29 

Dioskuroi . 276 

DIpa Zambdi . 511 

Dipti . 420,430 

Dirgbatamas ... ... 605 

Dirkish ... 182,186,102 

DIti .118,440,516,620 

div . 275 

Diva ... ... ... 281,449 

Divodasa . 010 

Doddamab3carya 309 
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IKDlli. 


Page. 

Bodda Virajendra Raja 168,170 


dog (wild) . 147 

Dokliala 82 

Dome . 136 

Don . 321 

Dongur Devi ... ... 154 

Douigar. ... 291 

Donda . 254,255,256,257 

Dora (Doralu) .148,149 

Dowson, Prof. John ... 80 

Dramala. 26 

Dramida, dramila ... 25,26 

Drauui . 187 


Draupadi... 97-09,449,456,457, 
471,477,608,611,617 
Dravida 22-26,28,84,114,119,134, 
244,320,324,325 
Dravida- Brahman 21,117,118,605 
Dravidian 5,6,13,17,27,28,31,44,50, 
55,57,69-72,93,94,101,105-7,109, 
110,116,117,119,122,137,155,164, 
168,180,182,207,216,220,237,558, 
559,568,676,603,605,621,623 j — 
dance, 44;—grammar 27,28,31, 
55 ;—languages 106,107,110, 
164;—race 13,168,180,237, &c. 

Dibhika. 579 

Drimila . ... 26 

Drona .187,615 

DroHaparvan ... ... 187 

Dr^advan . 454 

drub .517,518 

Drubin ... ... ... 283,287 

Druhyu. .. 677,678 

drum . 33 

Drupada.608,617 

Drybaktai . 114 

Diibner, Pr. ... 127 

Dubois, Abbe . 226,248 

Dudh Kaur . 210 

Duka, Dr. Theodor ... 37 

Dokdlika . 456 


Page. 

Dundubhi . 482,473 

Duraudhari . 471 

Durga 188,197,237,268,368,369, 
871,374,414-16,418,420, 
422-24,428-80,443,444, 
446,449,452,456,464,495-98 
Durga mbs (Durgamma) 237,456, 
496,497 

Durgaptija ...398,402,414,415 

Dnrgastava . 424,430 

Dugawa 225 

Durga . 368,369,371,374 

Durgi . ... 368,424 

Darmukba ... ... 607 

Dnrvasaputri ... ... 456 

Duryodbaua ... 187,611,615 

Dussasana * ... ... 611 

Dusyanta 101,133,594,602,605,606 

Dutboit, Mr. 41 

Dvaipayaua . 539,611 

Dviaidva ... ... 396 

Dvaparayuga ... 307,328;829> 
330,337.584 

dvara ... 338 

Dvaravati ... ... 401 

Dvija ... ... ... 542 

Dwara Hath . 213 

Dyaus . 402 

Dymock, l^r. .. ... 268 


E. 

Ka (Dakin) ... 283,318,319,826 
(fiBh), 327,898,554 
Earth (goddess of) 154,402,462, 
453,457,468,554,678 
Eda* Kurumba ... 229,280 

Edda .. ... 464 

Sgfttta (Egattaj).52,66,499 
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Egg (golden) . 284 

Bggeling, Prof. Julius ... 613 

Egypt 80,315,316,381,382,545,546 
Egyptian ... 283,307,315,816,318, 
327,381,333,381,542-46 


Slivurmalay 

226 

Ejuruppa 

... 224,237 

Ekaksaropani^ id 

361 

Ekavirika 

602 

Ekamatr 

... 456,499 

EkambareiSvarafiyaTnikovil 95 

Ekanatha 

449 

ekantabhakti 

... 409,410 

EkaparnJl 

419 

Ekapa^ala 

419 

Ekavira. 

309 

Ekayirika 

602 

Ekim 

65G 

Ekoji . 

263 

ela . 

6 

Elamattichi 

602 

Elankaliyamma 

502 

Ellaicatti 

402 

Ellaikaramma ... 

601 

EllaippiclSri 

... 422,491 

Elapur . 

7 

Elattal . 

62 

Elaynr . 

7 

El judi ... 

323 

elephant electing a 

king 260 

ella(vella) 

6,29 

Ellaninia, Ellammai, Ellam- 

man.. .52,73,401,464,465-69,471, 
472,480 

Ellamnttammai 

464 

Ellapar. 

7 

Elliot, Mr.C. A. .. 

41 

Elliot, Sir Henry 

38,80,82,119, 

264,600 

Ellig, Mr. P. M. ... 

67,217,244,262, 


260 
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Elora (Velnra, Veml) ... 

6 

ElugoJamma . 

602 

Eliir (Velur, Yelur) ... 

6 

emu (tfiemn; 

29 

En . *’* 

186 

Energy, principle of Fe¬ 


male, 368,388,398,402, 

414,428, 

436-447,460,461,467,660,654 

Ennamma 

602 

enu (nenu) 

29 

Eranoboas . 

114 

Erech . 

317 

Eridn . 

316,327 

erika, eruka, ernkii 

208 

Erikelavadn, Erikeladi, 


Erikelasani . 

208 

Eriwan 

321 

Ernada (or Tamuri) 

226 

Erode . 

296 

erra i05,206,207 j Erra Golla, 

207,228 ; Erravan^Iu 202 

erugii 

205 

Eruka (Kruku) ... 

208,209 

Erakuvadu 

201 

esa (vesa) . 

29 

Etliiop, Ethiopian 

180 

Ethnology of ^engal, see 


Col. Dalton, 23,209-11,266,658, 


669,575 

Eltiyamman 

601,502 

Eaeddi*achoa 

317 

Euphony 

4 

Eup' orbia . 

460 

Euphrates ... 12,126,322,658 

Europe ... 86,101,129,313 

European ... 84,122.647 

Eurotas . 

126 

Evalkarappey .. 

496 

Everest, Rev, B. 

340 

Evil S|>int . 

658 

exorcist. 

567 
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Eyirkottal ... ... 244 

eynta (veyuta). 29 

P 


Fammada . 156 

Fawcett, Mr. Fr. 476,497,499, 

600 

Fazl Ghazi . 44 

Female Energy, principle 
o^, see Energy. 

Fergnsson, Mr. F. ... 81,177 

Feridnn... ... 279 

Ficus Religiosa ... 492 

Fiend ... 513,516,516-26 

fifth caste . 64 

Fire-race ... ... 60 

Fire-walking . 98 

Fire-worship . 188 

Fishermen made Brahmans 165, 

167 

Flavius Josephus ... 315 

Fleet, Mr. 81 

Flood, (inundation) 107, deluge. 
Forces of nature ... 563 

Foulkes, Rev.Thomas ... 73 

Franks, Mountain of the, 

(Farangimalai) ... 7 

Friday, worship on ... 409,483,492 

Frye, Lieut. J. P. ... 166 

Funzha ... ... ... 315 


a. 

Gabhastimat . 524 

Gadaphara (Gudaphara). 160,161 

Gadhin . ... 591,692 

Gajamukha . 521 

Gajanana . 367 

Gal . 126 

Galagalamma ••• 502 
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Galava ... 692 

Gam Devi . 164 

Gaua ... .. ... 522 

Gauambika ... ... 369 

Gananatha . 389 

Ganapata . 158 

Ganapati ... 137,296,375,-890,466, 
466,482 

Gaud (Ganda) .. ... 144,146 

Gand (Gond) ... ... 350 

GandacT, see Ga idaki. 
gandaka (rhinoceros) ... 114 

Gandhakala . 611 

Gan()aki (Gandak) 114,339,340, 
347-51,356-58,360,383,384,385 
Gandakipurana ... 353 

Gandapharea ... ... 161 

Gandara, Gandari ... 113 

Gandarai 114 

Gandaris, Gandaritis ... 113 

Gandha. 405 

Gandhamadana ... ... 400 

Gandbara, Gandhara, 

Gandhari ... 113,304,449,006,616 

Gandhari . 679 

Gandharva .. 396,424,407,614, 

519,477,611 

Gandophares . 161 

Ganesa ... 167,339,371,389, 

390,444,446,419 
Ganesa (Salag^ama) ... 348 

Ganesajanani ... ... 444 

Ganga (Ganges).. 34,45,83,90,117, 
120,125,126,129,130,138,143,144, 
214,307,312,360,367,370,373.876, 
396,419,448,456,601,608,610,611 

Gahgabhrt . 456 

Gangadikara ... 222,223,231 

Gaxigadvara . 370,401 

Gahgakulatar ... 100,107,212 

Oangamma ... 97,499,602 
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Gatiganamma . 502 

GangappaUana. 602 

Gangaputra . 136 

Gafjgayya . 602 

Ganges, see Gangs. 

Gangotri. 376 

Ganjam ... 8,99,144,146,147 

Gaiioba. 167 

Gansam. 669 

Ganteramma ... .. 502 

Gaonka Korawa. 199 

Gar . 119 

Garbhhagrha . 249 

Gardner, Mr. Percy ... 161,179 

Garigadevara . 603 

gariman. 602 

Gamda . 346,368,369 

Garudapnrana ... 841,361,526, 

631,636*38,641,642 

Gathin . 666,691 

Gaiida (Dravidian) ... 362,864,370 
Gauda (molasses) ... 119 

Ganda (town) ... 117,121,148 

Gauda ... 22,112-17,119,120, 

141,144,221,223 
Gauda-Brahman ... 21,117-21,606 
Gauda-Dravidian... 9-11,21,62, 

109-11,131,134,177,189,193, 
207,237,266,282,287,305,308, 
318,328,886,898,412,421,422, 
451-54,458,468,464,504,606 
609,652,568,676,576,601,608! 

604,606,618,614 


Gauda-Golla . 220 

Gauda king. Eastern ... 120 

Gau(^aka . 113 

Gkiu^adesa . 119,120 

Gau^apada . 408 

Gaude . 116 

Gaudian ... 18,82,72,109,112, 


116-19,180,182,184,140,142,166, 


Page. 

166,169,160,164,179,261,453,603, 
606,621,623—, derivation from 

led, . 109 

Gaul} (Sarasvati) ... 286 

Gaukarna. 188 

Gaula . 114,116,142 

Gauli . 116,141,142 

Gaun^a. 12 

Gaundal, Gaun^an ... 99 

Gaur . 117 

Gaur Brahman. 119 

Gaurtaga. 119 

Gaura, 113,114,117 (town), 118,119 
Gauresvara ... ... 117 

Gauri .. 368,369,399,421,424,426, 
447,448 

Gautama ... 371,403,404,449, 

562,684 

Gautameialihga... ... 380 

Gautami. .. 434 

Gautamiya ... ... 413 

Gaya . 291,400,401 

Gayakup 291 

Gayatri ... 275,289,290,368,369, 
378,397,399,423,424,685 

Gayelhntty pass. 181 

Gaynigara . 173 

Genealogy of the Malabar 

Gods. 376 

Genesis ... 819,322,832,883,336, 
548,568 

gentlemen g^tlemen ... 604 

Gerard, Dr. J. G. ... 840 

Germann, Rev. Dr. 340.374,375, 
379,467,607 
Gesenius, Wilhelm ... 11 

Ghat (ghaut) ... 136,140,149,160, 
172,226,363,254 

Ghatodbhnva . 24 

Gha^tkaoa ... 456,456,611 

Ghelote race . 79 

88 
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Ghost... 422,609,510,613,626-660 

Ghrana. 406 

Ghurry. 563 

Gigim .566,666,661,664 

Gin^e .. 562 

Girijakalyama . 370 

GiriSa (Girifia). 366,460 

Gisdhubar . 317 

Glasfurd, Mr. 0. L. R, ... 149,153 

Gnostic. 668 

go.109,113,116,136 

Go (Cow)-Brahmin ... 69 

Goa . 136,377 

Goalaru.219,224 

Goallies.142,143 

Goanda. 144 

Gods ... 273 (vedic), 376 (Genea¬ 
logy of Malabar), 382,622,640, 
650,662,557,660 (Great Black 

God),. 682 

Goda . 114 


Godaphara . 161 

Godavary ... 146,148,149,161,187 
Goddess of Earth, 398,462-64,664, 
666, (—of Truth) ... 543 

Goddina Bakada ... 161 

Goda . 144 

Goetz, Rev. Jacob ... 303 

goggodi. 146 

gohatya. 196 

Gojar, Rev. Oh. 297 


Gokarna ... 137,138,269,370,376^ 
379,380,400,401 


Golden book of Venice ... 681 


Goldsmith caste ... 61,68 

Golla .219,220 

golladu, gollava^u ... 218 

Gollata . 219 


Gdloka .302,361,364,447 

Gomanta Mountain ... 268,401 
Gomedhavalli . 522 


Page. 

Gomati . 399 

Gonand . 376 

Gond 32,68,81,82,109,115,132,134, 
142,143-61,187,210, 
211,364,436 
Gorida,Gonda... 13,111,112, 

113,114 

Gondu.116,116,148 

Gondu . 112 

Gondal (Gondhal, Gondhul) 14S, 
160,161 

Gondala (Gondhala) cere¬ 
mony .169,160 

Gondali (Gondhali, Gondhi), 156, 

160 

Gondaloi. 118 

Gondana worship ... 169,160 
Gondhal, Gondhal a, Gond¬ 
hali, see Gondal, Gon¬ 
dala, Gondali. 

Gondaphares . 161 

Gdndavana .. ... 113 

Good a vara . 113 

Gondi .109,110 

Gondish affinity ... 214 

Gondii . 160 

Gondopharcs . 160-62 

Gondu .144,146 

Gondvana ... 148,149,150 

Gooddine, report of Mr. R. N. 48, 

49 

Gopa . 882 

Gopalade4ikahnikam ... 864 

Gopala-Salagrama ... 848 

Gopalatangai . 474 

Gopi . 268 

Gopikapati . 448 

Gor . 116 

Gorakhpur ... 38,40,45,268 

Gor-Brahman . 46 

Goroha ... ... M. 201 
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gorre (sheep) 

. 218 

Gorys 

. 113 

GosSvi 

. 291 

Gossa Pennu 

.162,163 

Gotes 

. 148 

Goth 

. 698 

Gottingen 

372 

Goyernment 

Oriental 

MSS. Library 

. 66,176 

Govinda ... 

. 241,361 

Grahay dthapayuthap a ... 456 

Gramacandala 

. 62 

Gramadevata .. 

327,378,398,413, 


449-504,608,613,554 


Grimadevataprati^tha... 453,455, 
468,460,462 
Grant, Mr. Charles ... 141,142, 


146,148,149,163 


grantha (kirantam) 

3 

Grassmann, Prof. 

51B 

Graul, Dr. 

561 

Great Bear 

276 

Great Father, Great 


Mother 

554 

Grecian influence 

381 

Greece . 

382 

Greek 3,11,12,17,28,128-31,144, 

160,161,276,276,278,313, 

316-17,331,334,381,645, 


662,609 

Greenlander 

314 

Grhalakfmi 

363 

G^hyasutra 

641 

Gribble,M.J. ... 

65 

Griffith, Mr. B. ... 

627,629,688, 


697,699 

Grigg, Mr. H. B. 183,186,186,196, 

217,225,223.280,269 

Grimm, Prof. Jacob 

627 

Gu^a . 

... 117,119 


GSdalnr. 182,198,263 



Page. 

Gudaphara 

... 160-62 

gu^^a . 

no 

gudn . 

... 189,193 

Gudavafloeri 

106 

Gndwa . 

163 

Guha (SSlagr3ma) 

348 

GuhavaSin " 

371 

Cnhyaka ... 

614 

Guhyakali 

399 

Gnjarat (Gnzerat, Gnza- 

rat) ... 117,118,124,136,136, 

139,196.262,873,671 

Gujar’s daughter 

290 

Gujarati ... 61,504, 

—deities 671 

Gujjara. 

117 

Gulige . 

562 

Gnmsur. 

163 

gunas, three 

284 

Gund . 

160 

Gundert, Dr. .. 107,110,111,134, 


163 

Gundoforus 

161 

Gundophares ... 

161 

Guiulu 

110 

Gunnybag-weaver 

7 

Guntur . 

293 

Gupta era 

81 

Gur (molasses) ... 

117 

Gurcari. 

112 

Gurh-gajni 

81 

Gurjara. 

22 

gurramn girramu 

604 

Gursee ... 

... 142,143 

Guru 

69,60,61236, 

873 (gurava), 466 

Gurumarle 

662 

Gurunatha 

200,235,236,454 

Gutsohmid, Prof. 

161 

gutta . 

no 

Gutta-Koi 

146 

Gutturals, interchange of 111 
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Pago. 

Guzarat, see Gujarat. 

Gwala . 370 


H. 


Habashi. 175 

Haiga . ... 172 

Haibaya ... 610 

Haimavati .418,419 

Hakki-korama, Hakki- 

koraw. 201 

hala ... ... ... 20 

hale . 36 

Halepaiki ... ... ISl 

Hall, Dr. Fitzedward ... 23,36,144, 
162,267,268,331,370,542,609 
Hal (Halu, Pal) Ouruba.. 221,224, 
230,232 

halla ... ... 106 

halii . 100 

hambatar ... ... 166 

Hamilton’s bridge in M adras 7 
Hamirpur ... ... 40 

Harasa ... ... ... 207 

Hamsavahana .. ... 287 

Handay Ravalar. 225 

Hande (Handi, Handy) 

Kurumba ...218,219,221,224, 
230,232 

Hanti ... ... ... 334 

Hanuman (Hanumanta) 161,224, 

456 

Hara . 367,509 

Ilarapunyahully ... 224,225 
Hari ... 285,313,324,388,355,863, 
390,427,443 

Harida ... 593 

Haridwar . 376 

Harihar. 196 


Harihara... 

Page. 

609 

Hariharaputra . 

... 606,618 

Harinahalli 

602 

Hariicandra 

400,401,694 

Harita 

698 

Harivaktra 

867 

Harivamsa 

19,35,36,38,39, 

59,125,419,420,429-82,434, 

591.602,594,600,604,609,610 

llarkness, Capt. A. ... 185 

Harlajhuri 

376 

Harran 

557 

Haryasva 

... 608-10 

Hasalar ... 

156 

Hasdo, source of 

160 

Hasisu-adra 

317 

Hassamur 

181 

Hastigiricampu . 

263 

Hastin 

... 606,610 

Hastinapura 

120,210,401,611 

Hastipa ... 

62 

Hastiiaila 

296 

Hathayoga, hathaydgin... 412 

hatya . 

136 

Haug, Dr. M. 

279,330,592,593, 


599,614“ 

Haughton 

268 

havanu . 

3 

Haveli . 

42 

Haviga Brahman 

166 

havirbhu. 

24 

Hayi^ravas 

611 

Hayyaka Gotra .. 

284 

Hayagrfya 

... 813,324 

Hayyahgayin& .. 

456 

Hea, see Ha 

566 

Heayen (god of).. 

402,639,554 

Hebrew... 8,10,11,88,818,881,668 

Hebros. 

126 

Hegoda devana cotay . e 224 

fiektenes. 

314 
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Heliopolis 

... 318,643 

Hell . 

286,629,539 

Helote . 

122 

H6macandra 

268 

Hemad Pant 

142 

Hemakuta 

402 

Hendley, M. J. H. 

84,85 

Henotheism 

273 

hera (seeker) 

44 

Hera . 

398 

Hercher, Mr. Bud. 

127 

Hermaeus 

179 

Hermaio (Hermetic) book 31S 

Hermes (Trismegistos) 331,335 

Herodotus 

86,129,382,645 

Henray Samudra 

222 

Hewitt, Mr. J. F. 

139,679,586, 


601 

Hibiscus .. 

418 

Hidimba. 

611 

Highlanders 

70 

Hikkoduwo Samangala 

Terunamse 

301 

hima . 

421 

Himadri. 

401 

Himalaya 

17,20,142,143, 

213,311,312,324,325,326,336, 

340,370,377,379,396,398,340, 


601,613,614 

Himalayan 

639,676,622 

Himayat ... 311,324,401,419,448 

Hindi . 

211,214,261 

Hindia . 

157 


Hindu ... 1,2.21,49,60,64,67,69, 
70,76,77,91,93.96,102,140,144, 
147,160-62,164^9,170,194,195, 
200,204,209,210,221,236,241,282, 
(caste), 287, (worship), 801 (cos¬ 
mology) , 308, (god), 361,366,372, 
881,392,414,463,490,614,668,669, 
604,806,616 


Page. 

Hinduism ... 268 

Hindustan ... 118,201,264,282, 

604 

HindustSui ...10,43,49,167,266, 

268 

Hinglaz (goddess) ... 139 

Hingula. 399 

Hippokura . 81 

Hiram . 10,11 

Hiranyagarbha ... ... 280,287 

Hirauyak^a .310,692 

Hiranyakpi ... 399,429,430 

Hislop, Kev. Steph. ... 150,209 

Uistoria Naturalis, see Pliuy. 

hita . ... 29 

Hitopadei^ . ISO 

Hiven Tsang ... 37,81,83,117 

Hlaiiirn. 191 

Ho.130,214 

Hoangho. 316 

Hodgson, Mr. B. H. 8,29,214 

llokran. 291 

hola (field) . 166 

hole (pollution). 66 

Iloleya ... 14,32,60,63,64,56,86, 

156,164,169,171,173,176,207,299, 
380,602,662 

Holeyaramma . 602 

Holstein. 192 

Holtzmann, Prof. Adolf.. 616 

holy thread . 58 

Hoobashee, see Hubashica. 

Hooerkes. 177 

Horus .283,316,643,544 

Hoshalli. 476 

Hosur . 601 

Hotr priest . 272 

Hri . 429,430 

Hubafika (Hubushica, 

Hoobashee) ... 171-73,175-78 

Hughes, Mr. A. W. m* 87 
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Hujin* . 226 

Hulikal drug . 192,227 

Hnltzsch, Dr. £. 81 

haman sacrifices to Bora 
Deo and Tari Pennu 
163, among Todas to 

Bhnmideyi . 463 

Hunter, Sir W. W. ... 48,123,124, 


146,146,165,216 


Hurlipal. 

600 

Huttagar. 

196 

Huviska (Hooerkes) 

177,178,179 

Huzvaresh 

no 

Hwen Tsang, see Hiven Tsang. 

Hydaspes. 

126,129,140 

Hyder . 

226 

Hyderabad 

200-21,209 

Hymns, Vedio ... 

... 274,372 

I. 

lamblichos 

331 

Ibu Batuta ... 

134 

Ibu Khurdadba ... 

. 80 

locha (pur) 

401 

Ichthyophage ... 

126 

Ida ... . 

311,324 

Idaippen. 

483 

I^aiyaa ... 218.230,232,237,239 

Idavida . 

87 

Idungcaiyar 

57 

Ijyamana... 

224 

Ikkattnkot^ai 

244 

Iksraku ... 256,403,584,786,594 

Ilavaniyar 

63 

Ilankattukottei ... 

244 

Uar . 

64 

llavan (Yilavan)... 

6 

Illapur . 

7 

Ilvala 

89 

Imperial Gazetteer 

of 

India (see Sir W. Hun- 

ter) . 

48 


Page. 

Inachos. 126 

incantations . 667 

Incarnations of Visnu ... 810 

Indhu . 280 

India 1,9,16,19-21,29,32-36,39,42, 
43,46,58,61,62,67,68,84-6,88-90, 
92-98,100,101,104,107-9,112-16, 
118,120,121,123-26,128-32,184, 
139,142,143,147,148,166,160-62, 
174,177,179,180,187,189,192,198, 
199,201,207,209-12,214,215,226, 
231,255,256,260,261,263,268,269 
271 (Aryan invaders of), 283, 
284, 289 (Brahman’s worship 
in India), 291 (caste), 303,827, 
328,359,363,364 (Brahmanic 
community of), 370,371,373, 
374,376,877,379,381,382,386, 
485,662,663,559,575,603 
Indian Antiquary ... 47,49,64 

65,57,68,81,82,85-88,98-101,111, 
130,140,142,146,148,166,167,174, 
176,186,187,190,206,284,261,266, 
814,335,370 (—pantheon,—po¬ 
pulation) 

Indira ... ... ... 456 

Indische Alterthumskunde, 

see Lassen. 130,310,374,610, 
612 

Indische Studies of Prof. 

Weber. 72,369,380,412 

Indos . 114 

Indo-Scythian ... 79,80,177,178 

Indore . 187 

Indrani .. ... 290,398,457 

Indra ... 12,14,18,90,273,276-281, 
289,806,368,898,418,426,427,480; 
488,447,449,617,618,625,641,687- 
89,617 

Indrabha ••• «•» 611 

Indradynmna ... ... 64,66 
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Indrajit. 

322 

Indrakulatar 

107 

Indranagaram ... 

476 

IndrasSna 

610 

Indraiadra 

222 

Indravati 

161 

Induknru. 

602 

Indus ... 20,86,78,86,126,126,128, 


129,139,608 

Insignia of Velialaa 

and 

Pariahs 

61 

Iranian . 

36 

Iranic . 

... 276,279 

Travat . 

97 

Irbitoi . 

36 

Iriciyamman 

602 

iron cow of hell 

148 

Irula . 

... 64,191 

Irnlatamman 

602 

lie. 

... 169,466 

Isa khan ... 

... 44 

ISSna ...279,361,368,386,386,449 

ISatva ... ... 

602 

Isis . 

... 283,383 

Ismenos ... 

126 

Istadevata 

... 389,464 

Istar . 

317 

Istubar . 

317 

Isvara ... 226,366,403,408,409, 

419,467,489,608 

J4varl . 

... 438,471 

ita . 

29 

Itaiyar (Idaiyar),yatuka 63 

Italy . 

382 

Itankai 

... 62,95 

ivu (nfvu) 

29 


J. 


JftOftnt ... ... *•* 226 

JagadStcamalla. 21,22 


Jagadamba 

Page. 

416 

Jagajampina sattig 

e ... 223 

Jagannatha 

... 64,66,76 

Jagat . 

387 

Jagatsras^r 

287 

Jahnavi ... 

396 

Jahnn 

... 694,606 

Jaigisavya 

371 

Jain Missionaries... 

67,100,236, 

246 

Jaina ... 60,62,241,246,248 ;~basti 

245,248;—priests, 246;—rites, 

Jainism ... 

241 

47,67,235-37 

Jaiyata . 

604 

Jakaneri g^ama ... 

... 229 

Jakkedaknln 

... 300 

Jala . 

... 406,607 

Jaladurga 

... 465,466 

Jalaja . 

340 

Jalalpur 

40 

Jalaronrti. 

466 

Jalandhara 

143,366,401 

J alandharah arapa 

371 

Jalamma 

602 

Jamadagni 

466,466-69,693 

Jambavati 

449 

Jambhani 

... 429,480 

Jambn 

429 

Jambudvfpa 

.. 117,363 

JambnkeSvara ... 

386 

J ambnkeSvaram... 

379 

Janibunada 

610 

JambunadeSv ari 

399 

James, Lieut.-Col. 

289 

Jamshid. 

279 

JanHh) pafica 

677 

Janaka . 

... 404,584 

Janakapnra 

840 

Janaloka (Janoloka) ... 302 

Janamejaya 

120,606,610-18 
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17,19 

Jaaappar 

63 

Janardaua 

...812,358,861 

Janpur (Janupiir) 

... 38,40 

JSA^raYar 

68 

Japa . 

896 

JapamSla 

297 

Japelvara. 

400 

Jara . 

449 

Jarasandha 

43 

Jarandaye 

562 

Jaratha. 

617 

Jas . 

401 

Jashpur. 

210 

Jatadhara 

134 

JSska, see Yaska. 

Jatamalin 

371 

JatavSdaSy-s! 

... 429,430 

Jatharagni 

24 

Jati . 

456 

Jatibhedannl 

95 

Jatlmala ... 

117 

Jatindramatadipika 

309 

J atisangrahasar a 

... 62,71,95 

Java 

131 

Java^u . 

233 

Jayumadimala ... 

562 

Jaya .399,429,430,448 

Jayabrole. 

294 

Jayadhvaja 

38,39 

Jayanti . 

399 

Jayantipura 

... 265,266 

Jayapuram • 

292,298,295 

Jejuri . 

168 

Jenkins, Sir B. ... 

152 

Jensen, Bev. J. ... 

66 

Jena Kurumba ... 

... 228,226 

Jeremiah. 

322 

Jew. 

.. 180,313 

Jeypore 

34,85,147,161 

Jesirah ibn Omar 

... 828 



Page. 

Jhansi . 

141 

Jhnrias . 

149,164 

Jihva . 

406 

Jikkini ... 

662 

Jilla-Court decision 

58 

Jiraga chapagodu 

223 

Jitari ... . 

610 

Jfiana . 

449 

Jn anaprakalSa matam ... 

244 

Jnanavetti 

51 

Jiianambika . 

296 

Juanin ... 287 (Brahman), 540 

Jodhpur . 

47 

Jogulamba 

602 

Jori Pennu . 

152 

Josephus, Flavius 815,318,822, 


332 

Joshimath . 

213 

Journal of Bengal Asiatic 


Society, see Asiatic 


Society . 


Journal, Bombay Asiatic 


Society. 

188 

Journal of the R. A. So¬ 


ciety of Q-reat Britain 


and Ireland ... 

872 

Juang 

82,83 

Jubbalpur . 

122 

Jugah Pennu .. 

152 

Jugdulpur 

154 

Juhu Zambdi . 

571 

Jumadi... . 

662 

Jumadibante . 

562 

Jumna . 

84 

Juno . 

898 

J upiter.276,884,866,898, 


557 

Jval&mukhi . 

899 

Jyeshet Pushkar 

290 

Jyoti .. 

456 

JyotiliBga . 

878 
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Fage. 

|Ca (Egyptian) 

284,287,543 

Kabbala 

666 

Kabul . 

179 

Kaca . 

475 

Kacchapa 

692 

Kaocipadiya], Kaccippatiyal 471, 


501 

Kachi 

350 

Ka^alai 

478 

Kadaliir ... 

245 

Kadamba, Ktidaiuba 

176-79,259, 


264-69 

Kadambatroe ... 

264-66,268 

Kadamban, Kadamba 

(flower tree) ... 

... 267,268 

Kadamban (unruly fellow) 269 

Kadambara 

268 

Kadambari 

268 

Kadambariyammau 

502 

Kadambatavl ... 

267 

Ka^ambavanam 

267 

Kaqlambu 

... 267,268 

Kadaphos 

179 

Kadiri . 

54 

K6dKurambn ... 

269 

KadphTses 

... 177,179 

Kadru . 

... 436,449 

Ka^u-Golla 

220 

K a^u-Kurumba... 223,224,225,230 

Kadukal, KadukSlammai. 471 

Kadumpacjli 

476 

Kadumbad iyammSl 

601 

K5f . 

11 

Kahasuma 

196 

Kaikeyi. 

611 

Kaikkdlar 

64 

Kaikos. 

126 


Page. 

Kailasa 16,137,225,23(;,296,368, 


Kaimaron 

376,433,435 

129 

Kairaviiii 

16 

Kaitabha 

427,437,438 

KaitabhanaainI ... 

430 

Kaivalya 

411 

Kaivalyopanisad 

419 

Kaiyata 

601 

Kaiyauar 

609 

Kaiyo 

135 

Kak^asena 

610 

kal (theft) 

267 

kala 

... 205,209 

kaja (liar) 

257 

Kala ... 

350,365,449 

Kala . 

399,429,430 

Kalabria. 

128 

Kalacukarar 

64 

Kaladgi. 

234 

Kalagan()ika 

350 

kalage 

191 

Kalagninidra 

449 

Kalahandi 

151 

Kalahasti .. 253,254,295,380,385 

kalam 

480 

Kalaniardana 

370 

Kalamma 

495 

Kalafljara 

180,400,401 

Kalanos (Knlyana) 

129 

-Kalar ... 

124 

kalaris . 

129 

Kalamsarupini ... 

448 

KalarStri. 

434 

Kalarnpiiii 

... 430,448 

kalaSa . 

481 

Kalatiai (Kalantini) 

129 

Kalatturkdttai ... 

244 

Kalauer ... 

129 

Kalaureates 

128 


Kalauria, nymph 126»128^0,132 

84 
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Page. 

Kalauroa 128 

Kali 62,180,164,196,200,203,233, 
237,898,399,416.416,421,429,444, 
448,449,452,457,467,496,496,493 
Kali-Kurumba ... 233 

Kalidasa... . 17 

Kalighatta ... ... 446 

Kalikai. 196 

Kalikapnrana ... ... 416 

Kalikatantra . 413 

Kalima. 19G 

Kalinda.129,130 

Kalindi 129,449;—Bhedana 130 

—Karsana . 130 

KSlindisd ... ... 130 

Kalinga .. 84,133,101,370,366 

Kaliyamma . 495 

Kaliyuga ... 118,307,328,329,330, 
834,337,466,466,472 

Kaliyiirkoltai . 244 

Kalki . 307,309,444 

Kalkude 562 

kaJla (lie) . 267 

Kalla (r) 64,80,257-60,267 

Kalla, Kalhana, Kahlaim 72 
Kalla-Bantra ... ... 199 

Kalla Kurumba (Korania) 123, 
131,132,201,221 (kolli), 232, 
233,257 

kallam (theft) ... 257 

kalian (thief) . 257 

kallajjfititalaiyan 269 

kallakke^tn . 269 

Kallisthenes . 129 

Kallolini. 600 

Kalma^apada . 683,684 

Kalpa .. 802,812,313,324,326,366, 
639,643 

Kalrutti. 662 

Kalyauapattana. 222 

Kalyani. 399 



Page. 

Kama . 

... 196,410 

K5macarini 

399 

Kamadeva 

196 

Kamadhenu 

... 289,684 

Kamadhuk 

896 

Kamagamil 

434 

Kamakala 

424 

Kamakhya 

399,413,446 

Kamakpi 

... 196,471 

Kamalil .. 

399,442,444 

Kamalalaya 

... 400,401 

Kamalamba 

296 

Kamalasana 

287 

Kamalaydni 

Kamanda (Kurumba) 

287 

prabhu 

... 244,245 

Kamamma 

602 

KSmatanu 

196 

Kamatariiya 

... 194,196 

Kambala 

399 

KambaH(Cumly) Kurum¬ 

ba, 218,-219,224.229,280,282, 


233,259 

Kambau 

... 250,252 

Knmboja 

... 36,36 

Kammiilar 

58,69,65,94 

Kamm.ara 

66 

KammaMirukal ... 

63 

Kampila 

618-21 

Kampilya 

609 

Kamrup. 

44 

Karnsa ... 

... 429,430 

Karhsalajati 

... 61,62 

Kamtclatka ' 

569 

Kamuka. 

399 

Kanakammal 

489 

Kanaka (Kanakka) Pillai- 

kal ... * ... . 

... 211,26$ 

Kanakavati 

176 

Kanakavalli 

17 

Kanakbala 

400 
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Kanara 106,138,168,173,178,247, 
304,379,639,870 
KanareBe ... 3,4,10,27,28,32,36,61, 
66,84,97,106-7,224,231,266,287, 
110,131,133,163,169,218-20,268, 
265,603,804,611,613 

Eanaaj (Kanoj). 117-19 

Kanaujia. ... 119 

Kanaveriyan . 486 

Kanberlo . 862 

Kalicf,Katicipnram ...83,59,62,96, 
216,217,222,236,250,251,256,268, 
296,379,385,394,399,456,475 


Kaficiyar... 

... ... b3 

Kand 

. 143-161 

Kanda 

112,161 (god), 303 

Kandahar... 

. 113 

Kandala ... 

.165,166 

Kandali ... 

. 156 

Kandaloi... 

... 32,80,82,84,113 

Kandappa . 

. 161 

Kandara ... 

..: .. 112 

Kandaroi... 

.113,114 

Kandarpa... 

. 369,396 

Kandarpa Narayaaa Gai -14 

Kandasvami 

. 303 

Kandeh Bao 

... 168,306 

Kaodesh ... 

. 80 

Kandh 

. 149 

Kandipatna 

. 114 

Kandiya 

. 169 

Kandoba ... 

... 157,168,306,607 

Kandola ... 

. 113 

kaa^dli, kaa^dlayfiiS ... 32 

Kandy 

801 

Kanerkes .. 

.177,179 

Kanet 

213 

Kangra ... 

. 146 

Eangnndi... 

. 281 

Kiknh 

. 160 

'Kanh-Besh 

. 169 



Page* 

Kani-Kummba ... 

229 

Kaniska. 

177-79,376,881 

Kanjai . 

803 

Kahjagiri... 

475 

Kanjaveriyan ... 

485 

Kanka . 

291 

Kahkaladhara ... 

371 

Kahkawa... 

... 248,871 

KaHinalar.. 

479 

Kannadiyar 

60 

Kannadi Golla ... 

220 

Kan wan Hr.. 

... 474,475 

Kannapuram 

475 

Kannar. 

64 

Kannimar. 

477,500,611 

Kannitaiya Ceniy 

ar ... 63 

Kanoj 

118 

Kanpilria... 

46 

KantadcBli 

159 

kilutam ... 

110 

Kantanutrijnmadibaiite 562 

Kautarijumadi .. 

562 

Kautippidan 

491 

Kanva recension 

of the 

white Yajur Veda ... 621 

Kanya 

. 500,622 

Kanyakubja ... 

22,117,118,133, 


386,401 

Kanyakumari 

. 52,368 

Kapalamocana . 

. 402 

Kapali ... 

429,471,494 

Kapalika .. 

. 468 

Kapalin ... 

390 

Kapi 

. 11,403 

Kapila 67,68,30' 

7,384,392,396,399, 

403-6,429,449,469,539,553,560 

Kapila 

. 399,429 

Kapil ar ... 

. 67,68 

Kopilasntra 

529,639,563 

Kapilavastn 

. 308,403 

Kappal taccar 

. 64 
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Kappal Vaduktir ... 64 karu ... ... ... 604 

Kappa^ Eoraga 166,172,175 Karappan . 482 

Kappu ... ... ... 62 Karappan Fia ... ... 488 

kiipu ... ... 106 Karuppamanusarkal ... 327 

Kavaijar... ... ... 64 Kariir ... ... ... 296 

Earajar ... ... 156 karvi ... ... ... 604 

karakam... ... 463.494,503 Karwi ... ... ... 116 

Karall . 429,430 Karya Themamin ... 823 

Earamani ... ... 478 Kasbar ... ... ... 161 

Karainara ... ... 173-75 Kashmir (Ka^mlra) 1,117,144,381 

Earapasanndarl. 471 Kasi, King of the, ... 610 

Karandoo Bana . ... 660 Kasi 265,293,346,475,610,611 

Earani ... ... ... 471 Kasikhaw^la ... ... 413 

Earatoya. 45,48 Kasinatha. 414 

Earayira ... ... 401 KaSlyatra. ... 74 

Earduchian . 323 Kasmir. 375,381 

Eardama. 449,464 Kasmiramandala ... 401 

Kardu ... ... ... 323 Kaspar ... ... ... 161 

Earcuumati . 611 Ka^iha. 429,480 

Kari (Kali) . 231 Kastfiri. 286,362,513 

Karikkattammal. 601 Kasyapa (Kasyapa) 516,520,524 

Karinkali . 230,237 Kata ... . 171 

Earkal ...161,299,303,304,305,562 Katampan, Kaiambii, etc., 

Karkofaka . 302 f^ee Kadamban, etc. 

Earmadiya Kurumba ... 229 Kathendthoism .. ... 273 

Earmania... . 35 Kathi . 82 

karmavrtta ... ... 301 Kathiawar (Kattywar) 78,136,148 

karmasiddhi ... ... 369 Kati ... ... ... 592 

Karmin .. 552 Ka{ikaik6t}ai . 244 

Earna . 615 Eattan. 482,483, 

Earna Golla ... ... 220 Eattayi ... ... ... 499 

Karnam. 459,490 Katteri .. 489,571 

Karnata ... 22,117,134,221,223-25, katti gitti . 604 

230,269 Katfiyam. 259 

Earnata Eurumba ... 243 KStu . 269 

Earaatic.. ... 201 Eatulya. 151 

Kamal.! ... 379 KatarSdu. 147 

Kartaviryarjuna (Salagrania) 348 Eatwar ... ... ... 129 

Earttikai (Kartik) ... 290,447 - KStySyana ...104,368,424,592 

Karttikeya ... ... 16,401 Katyayani.369,418,429,480,484, 

Kftrttiki. 157 487 
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Kautirya. 

434 

Kauberi ... 

... 426,447 

Kauberlu. 

662 

kaufo . 

no 

Kaula 

416 

Kaullagireya 

134 

Kaulubha. 

142 

Kauliita ... 

... 142,143 

Kaamari ... 

447 

Kaumarila 

19 

Kaupdar. 

... 99,116 

Kauninda. 

... 144,145 

Kaur ...123,201,209-11,239,241 

Kaorava ... 36,210,211,015-17 

Kauravi. 

449 

Kauealy a 

... 419,619 

Kausambi. 

120 

Kaufiika ... 

589,591,592 

KauSiki. 

399,429-31 

kavaca . 

... 354,365 

Kavas 

579 

Kaverl . 

221,250,296 

Kaveripat-tanam... 

... 68,246 

Kavdrya. 

134 

Kavilal . 

... 106,186 

Kavilkar... 

258 

Kavua(jia ... 

112 

Kayankula. 

124 

KSyavarohana ... 

401 

Kazak (Gossak) ... 

123 

Kearns, Rev. J. F. 

104 

Kedara. 

... 400,401 

KedSramma 

602 

KedareSalinga 

879 

Kedar Rai. 

44 

Kedu . 

463 

Keikadi. 

... 12,170 

kel (to ask) 

191 

Kelu . 

497 

Kenna . 

181 

KSnopanimid 

419 



Page. 

Kera . 

183 

Kerala, 69 (Keralatn) 

101,133, 


163,165,169 

Keri (street) 

193 

Kern, Prof. 

83 

keSara 

341 

Kesava 

361 

Kesini . 

... 87,606 

Kesurbai .. 

671 

KesuryoginT 

571 

Ketaki (flower) ... 

288 

Kdtrale. 

662 

Khade Patkar ... 

158 

khadga . 

157 

Kha()garavana ... 

456 

Khagesvari 

361 

Khairwara 

85 

Khamam (district) 

147 

Kbaud people ...32 

,140,144,167 

Khapda .100,112,113,159 

khatida ... 

167 

khaada, khan^a, khaiitjlc, 

(sword) 

157 

Kbaud a-desa 

159 

Khandagiri 

148 

Khaodala 

148 

Khapdapara 

148 

Khaiidava 

113 

Khau<}ayapra8tha 

113 

khando (sword) see Jehanda 157 

Khande Rao 

167,168,306 

Khando Rava ... 

167 

Khande§a(Khandesb) 142,144,148, 


167,169,191 

Khandedvara 

... 371 

Khan^obS ... 14,137,140,167-60, 


806 

Khanddji. 

167 

Khaudwa 

148 

Khapar Ydgini ... 

671 

Khar (Khor) ... 

123 
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Kharond. 151 

Khas . 214 

Kbasa . 213 

Kha?a . 624 

Kheoara ... . ... 631 

Khem . ... 381 

Kheper. 283 

Kbizrpiir . 44 

Khodaia (pickaxe), wor¬ 
ship of . 292 

Khodiyal . 671 

Khol . 131 

Khond ... 83,110,111,113,189,463 

Khoada ... 112 

Khondisfcan . 110 

kidatu . 191 

Kiggatnad . 207 

Kika^ .. 679 

Kila Valuttnr. 296 

kilna^a ... 268 

kile ... ... •». 191 

Kilu . 562 

Kiliyendunayaki ... 471 

Kimidin. 616 

Kings, book of,. 10,322 

Kinnara. 424,614 

Kinnibaggo . 662 

Kira . 144 

Kirata . 17,19,465,456 

Kiratamma . 602 

Kirati . 436 

Kima(-Sabara). 83 

Kirti ... ... ... 449 

Kirtipdpaaa F6n(Jya ... 24 

Kf^kindha parvata ... 401 

Kistna district. 293,490 

Kftaniitba. ... 466 

Kittel, Eev. F. 28,87,111,163,170, 
190,196,297;806,876,376,377,880 

Klambi Pennu. 163 

Kleitophon . 129 


Pago. 

klei§av|tta . 301 

Knee . 146 

ko. 110 

ko (cow?) ... *•• 196 

Koand . 144 

Koar . 123 

Kobalirathabali. 470 

Kocch . 29 

Koch tribes . 214 

Kocchi . 44 

Koda . ... 190,191 

kocla . Ill 

Koda . 112 

Kodadabbu . 662 

Kodaga ... 112,183,162-69,179 

Kodagu 162-164 

Kodaku (Kudaku) . Ill 

Kodam (monkey) .. 191,192 

Kodamanataye. 662 

Kodanad.184,191 

Kodatha. 192 

Kodatha betta. 192 

KodaTar. 191 

Koddi . 471 

Kodo . 191 

Kodi-idai nayaki. 249 

Kodu (kddalu) ... 13,109,111,146 

kodu (steep) . Ill 

Kodumndi . 296 

Koel river . 124 

Koeri . . 141 

koh .110,161 

Kohatur. 195 

Koh-i-nuh ... , ... 820 

Kohitur. 4.48 

Kohri .184,141 

Koi ... 109,112,118,141,143-161 

Koidhora . 148 

Koikopal. 161 

Koil prince . 134 

Koilabhntal . 161 
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koinga (pi. of koi) 

... 146,146 

Koiri (Koeri) 

141 

Koital . 

112 

Koitor . 

147 

Koitur . 116,148,149,151 

Koiwar. 

148 

Kokal . 

183 

Kokannr. 

179 

Kokvali.• 

180 

Kol 121-24,129-35,141,192,209 

Kola (Kola) 101,112,113,121,123, 

124,132-34,201,206,209 

Kola . 

298,300,303 

Kola . 

496 

Kolaohi. 

124 

Koladesamu 

134 

Koladya. 

124 

Kolagiri (Kollagiri) 

. 113,133, 


134,187 

Kolahala ... 

113,133,134 

Kolam ... 133,134,148,181 

Kdlamaniyamnia 

499 

Kolami ... 

124 

I^dUnada 

184 

Kola&ca ... 

... 133,184 

Kolapnra. 

... 124,399 

Kolar . 

123,124,501 

Kdlaiamma 

601 

Kolaress. 

... 132,134 

Kolaria (name of India). 123 

Kolarian .. 9,121-24,128,130, 

132,134,209,218,216,579,601 

Kolariea. 

... 128,181 

Kolaris . 

129 

Kolarun ... 

124 

Kolaspur. 

124 

Kdlaswarilpam ... 

134 

Kola-tiri (Kolattiri) 

131 

Kolattanacju 

... 133,134 

Kolav&nijlu 

209 

Kolbarea. 

124 


Kole . 

Page. 

... 122,149 

Koler . 

... 122,128 

Koleroon 

258 

Kolhapur... 

134 

Koli ... 34,112,121,124,130-69 

Koli city. 

134 

Kolies Mahadev... 

160 

Kolikkoc^iyon 

613 

Kolikod. 

124 

Kolisarpah 

121,133 

Kolish (dialect) .. 

214 

Koliyamir 

... 475,477 

Kdliyapparai 

57 

Kolia . 

199 

KoUadam 

258 

Kollagira 

134 

Kollagiri ... 

... 133,134 

Kdllaka. 

133 

Kollar . 

64 

Kollapati Aukamma 

466 

Kolltlpura 

134 

Kollegal ... 

221 

kolli . 

233 

Kollimalai 

194 

Kolnar 

154 

Koloshes. 

314 

Kolpur .. 

134 

Koliika 

... 142,143 

Koluinalai 

476 

Kdliita 

... 142,143 

Kolva . 

187 

Kdlvagiroya 

... 113,187 

Kolvagiri 

133 

Kolwan . 

135 

Komalavalli 

17 

komattikal * ... 

63 

Kommalamma ... 

147 

Kommamnia 

502 

Koua . 

109 

Konamma 

502 

Kdnaraya 

461 
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Page. 

Kond ... ... •• 148-161 

Koa^a ... 13,110,112,160,151 

. 111,112 

Kon^a (i ame of Oandalas) 166,167 
Kora^aikalti VeHaJa ... 247 

Kondalamma . 602 

Kondali. 82-84 

Kondaloi. ' 113 

Kondamma . 502 

Eon^aru^ti .112,145 

Kondh .144,142 

Kondochates ... 360 

Kondota. ... 114,191 

Konelamba . 502 

Koneru ... ••• 293,294 

KoDga (Koiigu) 134 (king), 163 

inset iption, .164,170 

Kongani, Kongini, Konguiii 163 

Konkan. 138 

Konkana. ... 377 

Konkanapura . 179 

Konnu . ••• 113 

konta .. ... 111» 

KontakoBsyla-einporinni... 114 
Kontala ... ' . 13,113,166 

Kontalavarkajl . 63 

konu . 182 

Konya . •• 113 

Konvasira . 113 

Koolee, see Kdli. 

Kopais lake . 314 

koph . 11 

Kophes . 113 

Koorshe wanloo, see Kor¬ 
ea . 201,232 

kora .. .. 13,110 


Koraca (Koracha, Koracam 
Koracharu) ... 34,110,112,180, 
201,207 

Koraga ... 112,132,166,168,159, 

162,168-180,662 


Page. 

Koragatanige . 6G2 

Korama ... 112,180,201,209,257 


Koramaravan 

201 

Koran . 

... 823,687 

Korangini (Koranginiyam- 

man) ... 

... 476,477 

korangn. 

191 

Korankaloi 

114 

Korano ... 

... 177,178 

Korapolu. 

662 

Korati 

662 

Korava, Koravanu, Kora- 

varu, Kuravara, Korawa ... 110, 

112,160,162,180,199,201,202, 

206,208-10,214,217 

Koravanji 

84 

Koravaramiyam 

84 

Korawa^dih 

134 

Korba (Zamindar of) 

... 210,211 

Korea (Korearu, Korehar, 

Korehara) 

112,180,201 

Kordyan mountain 

322 

Korea . 

... 210,211 

Koredr . 

114 

Kori (Kohri) 

... 134,141 

Korindiur 

114 

Koron 

34 

Korondih 

134 

Korrazalu 

147 

Korsaru (Korearu) 

112,180,201 

Koruba . 

230 

Koruba Qolla 

219 

Korunkala 

114 

Koruviarasayar ... 

201 

Korvarn. 

201 

Korvi 

201 

Korwa 

130 

Korygaza 

114 

Kosala .114,116,120,618 

(Uttarakosala) 

... 114,116 

kota (fort) 

111 
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Kota ... 33,112,132,162,182,113, ' 


Kotagiri 

190-96,227 

183,191,192,194 

Kotahenu... 

301 

Kotaka 

194 

Kotamalai 

194 

Kotamma 

502 

Kotaya ... 

194 

Koton 

185,192,193 

koti (end) 

111 

koti (monkey) 

233 

Koti-Kurumba 

233 

Kotitirtha 

401 

Eottam ... 

260 

Kotthara 

194 

Kotti tondar 

255 

Kottumelam 

494 

kotu (sleep) 

163 

Kotyaksi 

399 

Koya (Koyavad^ 

109,145-47 

Koyambattilr 

168 

Eoyana ... 


Koyi 

13,109,112 

Kraivya ... 

604 

Eramer, Mr, G. 

113 

Kratha ... 

610 

Erauncadvipa 

134 

Kreta 

330 

KrimilaiSva 

G09 

Krishna district 

292 

Krishna river 136-38,187,225,261 

Krishnamacharyulu, Mr. N. 31 

Krishnasvami Iyer, A., b.a. 63 

Krivi 

... 603,604 

Kriyft ’ ... 

449 

Erodhabhairava 

. 607 

‘ Kronos ... 

. 318 

k |9 (to plough) 

261 

kffaa 

. 261 

Kr«pa ...97,187,169,160,309,810, 

848 (Salagrama), 861,352,865,363, 


Page. 

365,366,392,417,419,430,443,444, 

446,447,449,474,519,626 


Kzstiapiiigala . 429 

Kr?naraja ... ... 260 

Krsnarayamarntappa Devar 267 
KrSrta-Salagrama ... 348 

KrKjaayajurveda .. 272,360 

krstayali (paiica) ... 577 

kita ... . 330 

Krtamala ... 312,313,324 

Krtasoca . 401 

Kitay nga ... 307,328,329,330, 

331,337,377 

Krtya ... ... 456 

K^aikayata . 604 


Ksatriya ... 39,90,103,152,167, 

169,226,261,262,310,383,460,467, 
627,552,691 

Ksetra ... ... .. 342 

Ksetradevata ... ... 398,451 

Ksetrakancla . 158 

Ksetrapala ... .. 607,608 

Ksetra Varraa ... ... 178 

ksitayal.) (paiica) ... 677 

ksudh . 449 

Ksudradevata . 499 

ku (ko) ... 109-12,141,144,191,214 

Kubera . 87,279,368,449 

Kubjamraka . 401 

Kuca Kaiiakkar ... ... 63 

Kucavar (Vaduka) ... 63 

Kud . 163 

Kuda . 161,164,190,230 

Kudaga . . 146,219 

Kudaman, Kudavau ... 23 

kuderi kideri . 604 

kudirai (kurudai) ... 5 

Kudum ... 268 

Kudumba, see Karumba ...231,261, 
264,267 
... 261,262 

85 


Kudumbi... 
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kudumi. 

... 247,262 

Kuhn, Prof. 

677 

Kui . 

110,112,144 

Kui Dina .. 

146 

Kui Pruti 

146 

Kuklla mountain 

111 

Kukkendaye 

562 

Kukkatamba 

501 

KukkuteSvari ... 

601 

kula . 

140,206,209 

Kulaba . 

138 

Kuladevata ...448,463,464,487 


601 

Kulalpur. 

124 

Kulambi. 

... 261,262 

Kulan (or Kola) Port 

124 

Kulandan, Kulandai 

75 

Kularnava 

... 413,416 

Kulasarikaramala 

51 

Kulavara. 

209 

Kulatayo ... 

662 

Kulbunga 

124 

Kuldah . 

124 

Kuli ... 131,135,136,139,140 

Kulianpur (Kalyanapura) 124 

Kuleh . 

131 

Kulesvari 

399 

Kuligadu. 

131 

Kulika (serpent) 

302 

Kulin-Brahman ... 

496 

Kulina 

416 

Knlinda ... 123,142-46,213,214 

Kulinddpatyaka ... 

146 

Kulindrine 

144 

Kulinga ... 

146 

Kulipparai 

67 

Kulkeri ... 

124 

Kullavakurti 

124 

Kuller-kaher 

124 

Kullevar ... 

206 

Kullu . 

.;. 145 


Page. 


Kullnkabhatta .. 

413 

Kullum. 

124 

Kullung river 

124 

Knllunji .. 

124 

Kulna . 

124 

Kulodvaha 

449 

Kulottunga 

236,260-52,256 

Kulpac, Kulpani, Kulpi ... 124 

Kuira, Kulsi 

124 

Kulu 112,124,143-46,209 

Kulumai. 

76 

Knlung Mora 

164 

Knluntiyamman.., 

499 

Kuluta 

... 142-44 

Kuluvuru 

... 201,206 

Kulvadi ... 

63 

Kumaon ... 

136 

Kumara. 

... 366,613 

Kumaranna 

179 

Kumarapaika 

187 

.Kumarasambhava 

420 

Kumari... 

399,429,466 

Kumbha 

481 

Kumbhakonum... 

9,17,53,87,124, 

236,296 

Kumbhamata ... 

603 

Kumbhasambhava 

24 

Kumbhattal 

603 

Kumbi ... 

141,231,261-64 

Kumuda ... 302 

(elephant), 402 

Kunabi. 

261 

Kunalamma 

602 

Kunara. 

617 

Kuna war. 

144 

Kunawari 

... 216,618 

Kunbi (Kunabi) .. 

137,189,231, 

260-64,305 

Kun^a . 

112,113,183,192 

Kun^abhedin ... 

113 

Kup^adhara 

113 

Kuudagni 

118 
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Elua(][aka... ... ... 113 

Kundakara ... .. 82 

Kundala (Kundala), Kandali 113 
Kuac^alini ... 348,349,358 

Kundaprasfcha. 113 

Kundapur ... ... 179 

Kunda Bana . 158 

Kua^asayin . 113 

Kundaye. 562 

Kuu(j[ika . 113 

Knpdika. 456 

Kundilpur . 40 

Kandinapura ... 113,156,611 

Kun^iyamman. 502 

Kundoda... ... ... 113 

knndu . 110 

Kunet . 144,145,213,214 

Kuninda. 144 

Kufijala(jl(^i . 562 

Kuujar (Kanjar) ... 298 

Kuujara ... .. ... 24 

kurihuma . 478 

Knnnapur . 149 

knnna, kunnam.110,214 

Kunnuva ... 77,210-15,216 

Kuunuva Vollala ... 211 

kunra, kuriram ... ... 110,211 

Kunrapattirakd^tai ... 244 

Kuntala. 113 

Kuuthaka . 113 

Kunti. 113,393-95,449,611,616,617 

Kuntika. 113 

Kanubi . 262 

Kunauvar ... ... 212 

Kunyagulige . 562 

Kaof .195,196 

kfiph . 110 

kuppa . 23 

kappam. 258 

Kuppamma . 502 

Kuppayya ... ... 23 



Page. 

Kuppepanjurli 

. 662 

Kill- 

.151,209 

Kura 

. 201 

Kural 

. 55,57,66 

Kurandala 

. 400 

Kurauga ... 

. 113 

Kiirapergade 

. 662 

Kurata ... 

. 113 

Knrava ... 

64,68,201,205,207 

Kuravauji (Koravauji) 111 

KiircKi ... 

. 230 

Kurd 

. 323 

Kurdistan 

. 323,558 

Kurg ...162-176,191,202,207,220, 


229-33,237,265 

Kurgi 

. 110 

Kuri 

.214,218 

Kuribettaraya 

228,229,236 

Kurioci ... 

. 220 

Kuri Kurumba 

230,232,236 

Kuriyaddaye 

. 562 

Kilrma ... 

260,261,281,348 


(-salagrama), 444 

Kiimiapurana 

. 301 

Kurmavatam 

. 367 

Kurrai 

112,141,231,260-64 

Kurpuli ... 

. 186 

Kurru (Kura) 

...134,202,203,219 

kuru 

113,110,217,219,236 

kuru (short) 

. 219 

Kara (king, people) ... 112,211, 

200,603,604,605,608,610-18,616, 

616 (blood), 621,623 

Kuru 

. 201 

Kuruba (Kuru 

mba) ... 183,218, 


231,239,260 

Kuruba (shepherd) ... 218 

Kuruciyar 

84,112,201 

Kurujangala 

. 608 

Kurirkrivi 

602,603,606 

Kuruk^etra 

210,400,608 
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Knrnma. 

112,201,261 

kutakam 

... 

163 

Kuramba 

66 (robber), 112, 

kutakan 


162 

164,188,190-94, (—village) 192, 

kutakku ... 

... 

168 

215-18,223 (peacock-catcher), 

Kutakon (Kutako), Kuta- 


228,229 (sacrifice), 261,269 (mis¬ 

nathan 


163 

chief), 306,623, see Kuruba 228, 

Kutaman, Kutavan 


163 


269 

Ku f u ku^uppaikaral 


64 

Kuruinbabhiimi . 

216,244,247, 

ka(i 


163 


225,255 

Kutiyan. 


163 

Kurambadu 

218 

Kutra 


154 

Kurumba (Kuruba) Golla 218,232 

Kutta . 

... 

230 

Kurumba Idaiyar 

... 232,239 

Kuttadamma 


230,237 

Kurumba Kovil.. 

... 229,235 

Kntalamma 


502 

Kurumbanadu . 

216 

Kuttan . 


181 

Kurumba Okkaligar ... 231 

Kuttandr 


296 

Kur umbaranadu. 

216,217,220,223 

Kuttara, KuUira 


111 

Kurumba Vedar 

232,242,243,267 

kulumbi, see kudumbi 


262 

Kurumbi... 220,244,261,202,268, 

Kuvaraikai 


62 


269 

Kuvena. 


110 

Kurumi ... 

261 

Kuyava. 


517 

Kuruiiga ... 

605 

Kuyavak 


617 

Kuru-Paficala ... 

603,605,613,620 

Kylindrine 


142,143 

kuruppu. 

220 




Kuruva ... 13,112,180,209,238 

L. 



Kuruvaii^lu 

201,208-10 




Kurwai. 

201 




Kurymena 

190 

L, interchange between 


Kusa 

120 

1 and d 


17 

Ku4advJpa 

402 

lacryma ... 


17,19,28 

KuSamba... 

120 

Ladak . 


340 

Kusan . 

177 

Laghulyamala ... 


424 

Kusbi Korawa ... 

200 

Lahada ... 


144 

.KuBbhawampur... 

40 

Laira 


146 

Kusika . 

431,587-89,611 

Lajhuri ... ... , 


376 

Kusmagara 

19 

Lajja . 


449 

Kusmaa(la 

15,455,466 

Lakenwara ... 


188 

KuSodaki 

399 

Lakhan Manik of Bhaluah 

44 

Kusti Peimu 

163 

Lakulin. 

• •• 

871 

kn(a (mountain) 

111 

Lalita 


401 

Kula . 

. Ill 

Lalitavistara 


19 

Kutapa. 

163 

LakkaBaja, Lakkarasupufije 562 
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lakyana. 384 

Lalydgini. .. 67l 

Laksmaiia . 449,486 

LaksmT ... 288,290,296,338,348, 

356,362,363,364,369,399,412,416, 
424,438,442,446,456,482,502 
LaksmlnarayaFiasaihvada 342,357, 


382-84 

LalitadevI ... ... 399 

LalitSsahasranamastutra 417 
Landowning classes ... 62 

Langalin. 371 

Langlois, H. 133 

Languages, classification 

of. 422,654 

Lanka ... 87,88,102,136,375,376 

Lankhiui .. 455,456 

Larka Kols (Coles) ... 122,130 


Lassen, (Prof. Christian) 14,21,24, 
34,80,81,84,86,88,92,102-4,113, 
126,130,135,143,152,161,187,310, 
350,374,518,519,681,595,601,604, 
607,612,613,615, see Indischo 
Alterthumskunde. 

Latin . 10,17,28,98,101 

Lauth, Prof. Joseph ... 316,333 
Laya (father of Balia) ... 79 

Lawbooks . 271,549 

Layard, Sir Austin H. ... 557 

Layayoga . 410 

Left and right hand castes 67'66,95 
Lavie, Mr. William ... 173-76 

Lele (goddess). 147 

Lenormant, M. F. 326,645,665,463 

Let . 313 

letters 3,4; interchange of 27 
life after death ... 239 

Lilas of Siva . 370 

Limyrike . 27 

Linga 136-38^170,222,229, 

232,236,246-48,286,292,294, 


Page. 

296,296,343,371-86 


Lingadharini 

399 

Lingapurilna 

.368,370,271, 


372,373,424 

Lingapilja 

382 

Lingasaila 

386 

Linga-worship ... 

... 371-386 

Lii'igayat ...162,169,170,196, 

205,234,238,373 

Lingosvarasvami. 

... 294,296 

Linguals and dentals, in¬ 

terchange between 110,111,144 

Lithuanian god ... 

277 

Lobha . 

449 

Logan, Mr. W. ... 

219 

Loha Pennu 

... 152,163 

Lohitio tribes ... 

44 

Loiseleur-Deslongchamps, M, 83 

Lokaditya 

172,176,178 

Lokadiraya 

176 

Lokakartr, Lokakrt 

287 

Lokaksi. 

371 

Ldkapaladhyaya in 

the 

Vaijayanti 

541 

Lokesa ... 

287 

Lola . 

399 

Lopamudra 

449 

Louvre . 

560 

Loventhal, Rev. ... 

... 66,99 

Lowlanders 

70 

Ludwig, Prof. Alf. 

697 

Lunar dynasty 

610 

Liini river 

291 

Lykormas 

126 

M. 


Ma . 

... 399,643 

Mablesvar 

... 79,136 

Maoavati Nagari 

91 

MaoCrindle, Mr. 

93,146,179 
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Macedonian 

... 78,128 

Macintosh, Gapt. A. 

138,142,160 

Mackenzie, Mr. G. 

... 293,295 

Mackenzie, Major J. S 

. T. 55,69 

Mackenzie, MSS, Collection 

of Col., ... 176,221,224,232, 

237,239,241-43,250,252, 

254,257,260,265,269 

Maclean, Dr. 

66 

Macpherson, Major... 

145,149,152, 


153 

Mada . 

471 

Madakorati 

562 

Madan . 

76 

Madandai 

3 

Maddalamma ... 

602 

Madhava, Madhavan 

... 260,353, 


354,447,450 

Madhavi. 352,356,399,611 

Madhu . 

436,437,438 

MadhukeSvara 

265 

Madhusadana 

351 

Madhvacarya 

387 

Madyadesa 

604,612,619 

Madhyama 

400 

madhyamS bhumi 

275 

Madi . 

110 

Madiga, Madigava^u 

66,156,461, 


474,498,500 

Madira ... 

... 268,434 

Madotkata 

399 

Madra . 

144,613,616 

Madras ... 7,15,34,62 

,64,65,57,67, 

76,89,94-96,99,102,103,113,128, 

138-40,181,161,170,175,183,194, 

196,201,202,206,209,221,236,242, 

248,252,256,262,375,421,474,500; 

Censas Report 34,99;—Journal 

of Literature and Science 102, 


103 

Madravati 

611 


Page. 


Madri . 611,616,617 

Madukknc^am . 610 

Madura, Madurai (Marudai). 5,8, 


9,54,65,67,65,66,77,95,102-4, 

107,108,199,212,217, 

226,244,258, 

267,361,367,379,381,- 

475,477,613; 

—District Manual, 

103,107,212, 


217,226,244 

Maduranayaka Pillai, 

T. C. 191 

Madurapawcliyan 

103 

MadaraSi 

171 

Madura viran 

482 

madya . 

414 

Madyal . 

151 

Magadha kings ... 

126 

Magadhavana ... 

401 

Magi, three 

161 

Magyars of Hungary 

93 

Magnus, Mr. Francis 

339 

Mahabala 

137 

Mahabalesvara 79,110,132,136,137 

Mahabaledyaraliuga 

... 379,330 

Mahabali 

16 

Maha ball puram 

16,98 

Mahabharata 19,34,35,39,73,81,86, 

89,97,142,144,146 

,166,187,201, 

271,285,311,324-26 

,353,392,393, 

404,429,652,678,681 

,582,683,590, 

594,596,605,606,608 

,610,611,614, 


616,617,621 

Mahabhdta 

406 

MahSbrahmaraja 

801 


Mahadova 79,158,170,307,362,865, 
420,369,376,876,377420,443 
Makadeva Hills ... 209 

Mahadeva Bfivaneivara 187 
Mahade7 Kolia ... 142,148,160 

MahadSvale ... 302,303 

Mahadevi ... 349,399,430,456^ 

MahSkala ... 365,366,3^,401, 

MabSkalalinga. 379 
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Mahakali . 349,429 

Mahftkaya . 371 

Mahals, Tributary ... 210 

Mahalai, Mata. 600 

Mahalaksmi 204,362,363,399,423 

Mahalasa. 399 

Mahalaya . 401 

Mahalihga ... 371,382 

Mahamallapura. 98,99 

Mahamayi . 471 

Mahamap^a . 456 

Mahambika . 369 

Mahamdi . 40 

Mabameru . 302 

Mahamoha ... ... 310,437 

Mabanadi ... ... 146,149 

Mabanac^u ... ... 492 

Mahanauda ... ... 45,399 

Mabanidra ... ... 429 

Mabanirvatia ... ... 413 

Mahantaka . 399 

Mabapadma . 302 

Mabapallipuram ... 98 

Mabar, Mahara ... 13,21-3,33, 

47,66,68,86,86,93 

Mabar asi 471 

Mahara^tra 21-3,47,49,117,156,379 

Maharastri . 456 

Mabaratia . 22 

Mabarloka . 302 

Mabarsi.286,519,620,595 

'Mabasaha . 374 

Mabaseua . 368,369 

Maha Sobon . 565 

MahSsthan . 44,45 

MabStala . 302,626 

MabatSn^^va . 370 

MabStavi . 184 

Mabayallipuram ... 98 

MabavidyX . 444 

MabftvirSt , 444 


Page. 

Mabavisnu ... ... 456 

Mabendra ... ... 885,400 

Mahesa . ... 466 

Mahesvara ...187,348,365,366,389, 
401,447,528 

Maliesvari . 399,447 

Mabhar ... ... ... 158 

Mahi Kanta Hill. 34 

Mabiman. ... 502 

Mahisa, Mabisaka, Mabf- 

§aka . 461,187,138 

Mabisadbvaja . 189 

Mah4agbni ... ... 374 

Mabisaka, Mabisaka 187,138,461 

Mahisanana . 189 

Mahisardana . 189 

Mahisasthali . 189 

Mabisasura ...187,188,436,437, 

496 

Mahi|asuraniardani ... 188 

Mahi^avahana . 189 

Mahisi . 618,620,621 

Mabisika ... ... 189,160 

Mabiamat . 187 

Mabismati . 187 

Mahi^ya (mixed caste} ... 189 

Mabommedan 39 (inyasiou), 200, 

668 

Mabotpala . 401 

Mabratta country ... 806,406 

Mahsoba.157,188 

Maila . 7 

Mailapur. 67,68,99,160,161 

Mailla .173,175 

Maiandros . 126 

Mair . 19,47,48,139 

Mairwara. 19 

Maisur . 99 

Maitbila ... 22,117 

maitbuna. 414 

Maitrayaruui . 24 
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Page. 

... 84,86 

Majhi . 

... 44 

Makkala santauam 

172 

Makara ... 

396,414,417 

Makota . 

400 

Maknta. 

... 401 

Makutefivari 

899 

mal . 

... 6 

maJi 

6,80 

MSI, M5la... 13,14,18,20,21,23,37, 

38,66,304,465,474,563 

mala (stain) 

... 6,66,248 

mala, mala! (MU) 

6,13 

Mala (sacred) ... 

... 13,26,30 

mala 

... 6,56 

mala . 

6,18 

Mala . 

304 

Mala Arayan 

... 14,21 

Malabar .. 8,15,21,26,84,75,77,116, 

124,134,138,172,186,191,212,220, 

221,225,226,233,235,312,324,336, 

Malabar Hill 

659,670 

138 

Malaca, Malacar 

...14,21,180 

Malada . 

18 

malai . 

6 

malai (bill) 6, see mala j 

MalaiaraSu 

21 

Malair . 

... 14,21 

Malaita . 

93 

MalaiySlam 

212 

Malaiyali... 

212 

Malaiyaman 

63 

Malaiyanur 

482 

Malaja . 

18 

Malaka . 

18 

Malakata 

18 

Malalu . 

21 

malam, malamn... 

6 

Malamma. 

602 

MalanS^a. 

30 



I*age. 

Malauga. 

17 

malar . 

6 

Malar . 

56 

Malasir ... 

20 

Malava. 

13,14,18,21,38 

Malavadesa 

18 

Malavadn 

21,32 

Malavaka 

18 

Malavarti 

18 

Malavi . 

18 

Malavur. 

7 

Malawa. 

263 

Malaya . 

..31,56,436 

Malaya ... 13,18,66 (peopled; 26 

^mountain); 324,326,329(country). 

Malayabhiimi ... 

18,19,20,350 

Malay acala 

... 18,401 

Malayadesa 

18 

Malayadeva 

... 225,235 

Malayadhvaja ... 

18 

Malayadhvajapandiyan... 102 

Malayadri 

18 

Malayadruma ... 

18 

Malayagandhini .. 

18 

Malay aja 

18 

Malayaketu 

... 18,20 

Malaya Karumbaru ... 224 

Malayala. 

... 172,226 

Malayalam 4,10,24-7,80-3,86,63, 

69,99,100,104,106,107,110, 

188,162,163,167,169,191, 


208,218,267,268 

Malay aparvata 

401 

Malayan 

14,17,19,21,163 

Malayan (Malaiyan) ... 13 

Malayanarapati 

... 18,20 

MaJayapaiTata . 

18 

Malayaprabha • 

... 18,20 

Malayapnra 

18 

Malayasirhha . 

... 18,20 

Malayavasini . 

18 
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Malayodbhava ... 

Page. 

18 

Malcolm, Sir John 

... 135,158 

Maldah . 

117 

male . 

6,7 

Maledeva 

506 

Male Kurumba ... 

... 217,229 

Maler .14,21,32,38,34,38 

MaleSvara 

... 230,235 

Maledvaramale .. 

192 

MalhSr Bao HolkSr 

168 

Malhari. 

...14,72,168 

Mali . 

6,146 

Maliah Koinga .. 

146 

Maligava-texnple 

301 

Malijumade 

562 

Malika. 

6 

Malini ... 

18 

Malkiy*6r 

16 

Malla ...6,7,18,14,16,18,19,21,80, 

81,86,86,47,61,66,67,70, 

72,76,78,98,168,164,188 

Ualla, Malhana, Ilahlaoa 72 

Mallabagge 

662 

Malla (bhilmi) ... 

18,19 

Malladu. 

23 

Mallab . 

19 

Mallaja . 

18 

Mallaka. 

... 18,21,22 

mallam, mallam... 

4,6 

Malian . 

13,30,81,76 

Mallani. 

34 

Mallaprastha 

18 

Mallapur, Mallapura 

... 7,18,99 

Mallar. 

8,14,21,81,70 

Mallaraftra 

... 18,19,22 

Maliari . 

14,72 

Hallasthana 

20 

Mallava. 

8,18 

Mallavastu 

18 

Mallay7a. 

23 

Malli . 

6,14,20,82,113 
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Mallinatha . 134 

Mallei . 14,82 

Mallu . 6 

Mallujetti . 469 

Mallfir . 30 

Malsara.157,158 

Main . 6 

Malva ... 37,38,64,135,146, 

187,379 

Malva . 14,21 

Malvah Kola . 146 

Malyavan . 18 

Mamallapuram. 605 

Mamili ... ... ... 147 

Mamillamma . 502 

MSmsa ... ... ... 414 

man (to oonaider) ... 213 

maa . 212 

manaiySH^* ••• •• 1^7 

Manam. 3 

Manaaa ... ... ... 400 

manavah, panoa. 577 

ManavadharmaSastra 156,413,519 

Manavarko^tiai. 244 

Mand ... ... ... 186 

Mau^akl... ... ... 399 

Mandakini ... ... 130 

mandala. 298,303 

Maa^ala. 422,618,527 

Mandaleia.. ... ... 399,400 

Mandara. 429 

Mandara . 401 

Mandaravgsinl. 429 

Maa^avya. 144,401 

Mandey&ni Taluk ... 233 

Mandha. 40 

Mandliok, Hon. Visvanath 

NSrayan . 375 

Mandddar!. 449 

Manetho. 315,318,331 
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Manes . 527,640,641 

Mang . 66 

Manga . 17 

Mangai. 47 

Man gals. 399 

Mangalabhnpa. 446 

Mangalacaudika. 448 

Mangalakesi . 521 

Mangalavinodi ... ... 471 

Mangaliyamma. 502 

Mangalore ... 156,l73-75 

mango . 662 

Mani ... 158 

Maniohaean . 658 

ManichiidS ., 158 

Manifestation of the Forces 

of Nature . 663 

MSuika ... ... ... 456 

ManikarraikeSvara ... 296 

Manilal Nabubhai Byivedi 406,411 

Manimaham'uni. 95 

Mani-mal. 158 

MaraimantraiSekhari ... 471,484 
Maninatha ... ... 399 

Manipura... . 102 

Manjarabad . 181 

Manjeshvar .173,176 

mafijal . 487 

Mafijayagdevi. 357,358 

Mankulatar .107,212 

ManmathadShana ... 370 

Mannadi. 210-12,214 

Mannadu (mountain country) 202 
Mannamma ... ... 600 

MannSrgudi . 17 

Mannarsvami . 249 

Mannedora ... ... 212 

mannemu. 212 

MannepnySndlu. 212 

M&nner, Bey. Mr. ... 662 

ManneySru (hill-people). 212 
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mannu . 212 

Manomani . 471 

Mansurwar . 289 

Mantamma . 500 

Mantchu ... ... 883 

M antiyamman. 602 

Mantra ... ... 844 

Mantramahodadhi ... 413 

Man tray oga . 410 
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328,329,386,445,449,617, 
519,542,649,584 
Manu Sraddhadeya ... 318 

Manusaroyaram (Mansur- 

war) . 289,290 

Manyantara 24, (Oaksusa) 312, 
825,328 

Manya, Manyadu. 212 

many am u. 212 

Manya Sultan . 218 

Maolee . 164 

Maowi .213,214 

Mapuri. 602 

mar, marai . 19 

Mar (Mhar), Mara 13,14,18,19,21, 

22,23,80,82,33,87,47*49,60,88 


mara . 

... 

6 

Maraka. 

... 

18 

Marakatayalli ... 
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Maraki 


602 

marakkanam 


246 

maram . 

... 

50 

Maramma 

t • • 

602 

marang . 

• t » 

141 

Maratha country 

• •• 

.308 

Marathi 10,17,19,21,28,81,82,87,49, 


66,72,86,93,142,161,164,167-59, 


160,226,281,260-62,264,266,873 
Mar^var ... 13,19,21,49,60,89,102, 
. 257,481 
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Marees . 164 

.VlSrellamma . 602 

Maremma . 502 

MSrgacihna 540 

Margadajini . 399 

MargaSiras . 158,397 

MargammSriyammai ... 471 

Margoia ... 22,475,476,477,492 

Mari . 13,12 

M5ri . 471 

M3ria (Maria) ... 14^,149,163,154 
Mariamma (Mariyamma) 52,64,68, 
169,200,203,205,407,464, 
474,476-78,483,485,560 

marica, marica. 18 

Marioi . 18,396 

Maridimahilak^mi ... 147 

Marika . 471 

Mariman *•. ... 175 

Marimut(u. 471,475 

MSritay. 47l 

MSriyamma, see Mariamma. 
Mariyamman tala^a 472,475,482 | 

M Sriy att al .. 52,471 

Mgrkandeya Puraaa 83,144,188, 
436,438,445 

Markata. 456 

Marlajumadi . 562 

Marriage oufitoms of Ku> 

rumbas. 241 

Marshall, Col. W. E. ... 183,190, 
196,563,673 

Marshman, Rey. Mr. ... 620 

Marsyas. 126 

Martin, Montgomery ... 34,43,45 

Mam . 18,47 

Marubhu. ... 18 

Mamkaocha . 3 

Marasthalam . 91 

Marat 277,279,366,872,895,424,518 
Maruta . 611 
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Marutam Kot^ai... 

260 

Marutta. 

495 

Marvar (MarwSr).. 

14,18,19,86,47, 

79,80,196,292 

Masa 

384 

Masadikar . 

189 

Ma^^illamaui 

... 248,249 

MaHippattiri 

484 

Maskim . 

556,663,564 

mason 

58 

Masson, Mr. C. ... 

37 

Mastang 

360 

masu (flesh) 

44 

Masurika... 

456 

Mata 

399 

Matahga ... 

... 17,66 

Matangagiri 

466 

Mataiigi ... 17,52,424 465,406, 

469,471,482 

Mataralj, (Matrs, Matflcab) 447 

Matorisvan 

277 

Mateer, Rev. 8. ... 

21,77,569,672 

matba . 

341 

Matha Devi 

154 

Mathura ... 

401 

Mathura Chaubes 

292 

Mathura Pandya 

102 

Matrs, Matrkas ... 

447 

Matsya . 

... 414,444 

Matsyagandhi ... 

36 

Matsyapuraea 15,312,313,324,845, 
898,420 

mat^ai 

8 

MEtu^pura 

399 

Maturapuri 

103 

Maulavi Alii Bar 

37 

M aurya.. 

183 

Mausolos. 

... 126,130 

Maussacos, Ph. Jao. ... 12^127 

Mavattiyi^ 

64 

M&yallipuram 

92 
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tfavella (Mavellaka) 

14 

membras (bembras) ... 3 

Maxwell, Dr. 

... 

118 

Memo on the Village God- 

M9ya 346,887,890,892,429,430,484, 

desses in India 

468 
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Mena . 

316 

Mayadevi... 

... 

134 

Mend 

... 419,420 

KayakaraSari 


511 

Menaka. 

... 448,694 

Mayandala.. 


862 

Menander 

... 16,162 

M&ySpitha 

... 

361 

Mendai. 

668 

MSySpuri 

... 

401 

Mer . 

38,47,183 

Hayasaliddari 


474 

Mera 

... 19,20 

Mayava ... 


... 225,237 

Merar . 

156 

Mayavaram 


296 

Meroara. 

... 164,806 

Mayela ... 


662 

Meroasera 

222 

Mayi 


... 471 

Meronry 

657 

Mayil 


161 

Meria 161 (•sacrificing 

Maydra ... 


266 

aborigines), .. 

468 

Maydra Yarma 


172,178,266 

merku . 

163 

Maydri ... 


466 

Merkdkal 

... 183,192 

Meda ... 


82 

Mem . 

896,485,621^688 

Medarar ... 


166 

Meruka. 

144 

Medbi ... 


899,448,449 

Merungu 

3 

mediae (literae) 

... 

4 

Merutantra 

842 

Meena ... 


136 

Mesopotamia 836,546,649,667,678 

Megalloi 

... 

14 

meta . 

3 

Megaloros 


817 

Metempsychosis 

... 645,646 

Megasthenes 


14,83 

Metensomatosis 

545 

Meisandaye 

... 

562 

me^ta . 

106 

mel 


6 

Metz, Rey. F. .. 

181--83,186,189, 

MelnSd^^ ••• 


258 

190,194,196,226,226,232,242,248 

Meladi 
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Mewar . 

... ?9,81 

Melakkarar 


163 

Mexican. 

814 

Mdlampas 


882 

Meyydr. 

248 

melamu ... 


7 

Mhair . 

47 

Melchior 


161 

Mhairwara 

... 47,48 

Melek el Kout 


667 

Mhalsa. 

168 

Melek Taons 


... 667,668 

Mhar (Mar) 

18,18,10,91,22, 

'Melkattai 
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47-40,78,85,268 

Melkota 


63,62,76,290 

Migrating races of India. 200 

xnella, melu 


7 

Mihirasvami 

466 

tteldr ... 


... 268,269 

Milakutlatfni (pepper-water) 241 

Melldraparam 


87 

Minakdtanapaa^a ... 
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Minas 

Mildiatig dialect 
Minerva 
Minos 
Mirae 

Mirasi right 
Mirasidar 
Mirzapnr 
Misalu 
Mithila .• 

Mithya ... 

Mithra 
Mitra 
Mitrasaha 
Mitravinda 
Mleooha ••• 

Moooai ... 

Mooh tribes 
Modubai 
Modugalinga 
Mbgling, Dr. H. E. 
Moghul Geographers 
Moha 

Moherry district 
Mohini 
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48 
214 
398 
830,331 
172 

217,242,262,253,260 

. 96 

38,40,41,122 

476 

117 

449 

278 

...273,276,426,882 
686 
440 
80,179,619 
478 
214 
143 
191 
164-66 
160 
449 
149 


M6k»a ... 
Molesworth, Mr. J. T. 
MoHndae 

Mon . 

Mona 
MfHiagiri 
Monede ... 

Mongir ... 

Mongol ... 

Mongolia 
Mongoloid 
MongyPottnn ... 
JIo»ierWUllam8,Sir 

tnonhey ••• 

*6npa ••• 


465,456,509 
410,411,643 
23,157 
143 


Mon Yul 
Monze, Cape 

Moon . 

Moondah . 

Moon-worship ... 

Moor, Mr. Edward 
Moraoamman 
Morasa Okkaliga 
Mordurde6 
Mordvin 

Mori (branch of Pramaras) 
Moore, Eev. M. D. 

Morgan, Major-General... 

Moria . 

Moricard mane .. 

Mosaic record ... 

Mossul ... . 

Motan 

Motta Kurumba... 

MoUapparai . 

Mounda Pennu 
Mountaineer, Gauda-Dra- 
vidian ... 

Mowa 

Mrcchakatika 
Mrgadhara 
Mfgavati... 

Mrtapa ... 

Mittikivati 
M|tyu 
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214 

84 

539,857 

m 

188 

167 

502 

232 

79 

110 


213 

Mrtyur bandhu... 

214 

mu . 

214 

Mu6si 

214 

Mucoandiyamman 

383 

Muooiyar 

569 

Mudadaye 

576 

Mudali . 

79 

Mudar ... 

412 

Mudgala ... 

U 

Mudgeway 

214 

mndri 


136 

191 

188 

188 

82L 

823 

218 


57 

168 

13 

218 

21 


466 

449,627 

526 

110 

209 

600 

68 

662 


300,304 

609,610 

668 

840,414 
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Mudraraksaaa ... 20,142,143 

mnda . 

Mu^uooattail . 502 

Mu^ukutarai . 221 

Muhammadan ... 46,64,116,212, 

320,667,662 
Muir (Dr. J.), Original Texts of, 
166,326,529,860,376-77,379,419, 
421,423,627,629,681,686,694,608, 
602,614 


mnji . 

110 

mul, mullu 

6 

Mukamba 

. 456,602 

Mukkara4u 

502 

mukta 

... 541 

MuktSmbS 

456 

Mukundiyamman 

602 

Mukutefvari 

399 

Mulaprakfti 

... 418,444 

Mdlasthana 

20 

mule . 

7 

Mali 

494 

Mulkher 

81 

mullai . 

6,246,248 

Mullaro. 

146 

Muller, Prof. Max 

104,627,580 

Mulli . 

227 

Mullittumahgiliyamman. 602 

mullu (thorn) ... 

225 

Mullu Kurumba... 

... 12,24,29, 
224-29,233 

Multan . 

... 20,78,82 

mulu (mullu) 

7 

Mumba . 

3 

mund 

110 

Mun^a . 

436 

MundaPennu ... 

162 

Munda (people)... 

180,218,214 

Muadahkanttiyamman 

499 

Mundal (Mundale) 

... 178,176 

Mupd>*i>i5H. tantra 

444 
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MundiiSvara ... ... 37 

Mundpadi Kurumba ... 230,233 

mundu . llO 

Mungaranna ... ... 179 

Muni . 302,371,373,610 

Munilvara ... ... 466 

Munna^iyar ... ... 492,511 

Munnuary. 663 

miinnu . ... * 110 

Munukkattal . 502 

munru . 110 

munu . 110 

Muppar. 89 

Muracapparai . 57 

Murea (Moorea) ... 163,154 
Murhip^ina Kurumba ... 233 

Mdrli . 169 

Miirti ... ... 340,348,449 

mum . 110 

Murugan, Murugeiian ... 76 

Murugu. 479 

Musahar. 43,44 

Musali . 456 

Musamaisi . 35 

Mushera. 44 

Mushti Golla . 220 

MuBni(wifeof Siva) ... 229,237, 

237 

Mussulman 169 (writer), 226,237 

Mutiba . 86,692,593,600 

Muttelamma . 147 

Muttumariyamma ... 471,476 

Mutyalamma . 471,475 

Mutyalu. 482 

Mysore 8,15,60,53,54,59,78,115, 
116,138,160,164,167,172,176,187» 
188,194,196,201,207,217,218,220, 
232,236,263,263,265,268,269,877, 
464,486,499 

Mysorean . 169 

Mythology of the Hindus 640 
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. 168,400 

. 86 

NaociSr ... 

. 602 

Nakada ... 
Nakidjevan 

. 86 

. 320 

Naohoha ... 

. 08 

Naksatra... 

. 431 

Naohdievan (Nakidjevaa) 320,321^ 

Nakula .. 

97,400,611,617 

Nadavar ... 

. 176 

nal 

. 106 

Nadir Shah 

. 321 

Nalanda ... 

. 40 

Nadole ... 

. 79 

Nalaugu ... 

. 493 

na^a 

.212,260 

Nalkeitaye 

. 662 

Nadzu Penmi 

.162,153 

Nallamnttu 

. 471,476 

Ngga .. 181,299,800,303 (devaru), 

Nallasevakar 

. 513 


306,624,679 

Nallatangal 

482 

Nfigabrahma 

. 299 

NalUtta ... 

. 499 

Nagakanya 

. 471 

Nallavapdlu 

. 327 

Nagalamma 

.« 602 

Nambalakod 

. 186 

Nagaldka 

. 466,474 

Nambilicote 

. 182 

Nagamamba 

. €02 

Namburi priest 

. 77 

Naganna... 

. 72 

Nammalvar 

. 601 

Nagapatam 

. 17 

Namuci ... 

. 617 

Nagappa Malavarayan... 98 

Nanaguna 

. 82 

nSgara (nagaruka) ... 97,886 

Nanakrandapura ... 536 

NagarS ... 

. 33 

Nanavetti 

. 68 

Nagar Khas 

. 41 

nahcey ... 

. 106 

Nagarnpa 

. 456 

Nanchari 

. 294 

Nagastone 

. 298,305 

Nand 

. 291 

Nagpur ... 

142,160,170,211,659 

Nanda 

... 66,291,899,429 

Nagattal ... 

. 62 

Nandagopa 

. 432,434 

Nagafctay... 

. 499 

Naudair ... 

. 161 

Nagesvarf 

. 448 

Nandi 

368,369,376,376,378 

Nagkand... 

. 291 

Nandigone 

. 662 

nagna 

. 83 

Naudini ... 

. 899 

Nagnajit... 

. 364 

Nandolige 

298>300,804 

Nagnajiti 

. 364,449 

Nahkolye 

. 662 

Nagnika ... 

. 460 

Nara 

. 848 

Nagpahar 

. 291 

Ntirada ... 

16,363,396,439,448, 

Nahal ... 

. 161 
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Nalok ... 

... 67,86,96,136 

Narak 

. 660 

Naikra ... 

. 86 

Narasimha ... 

... 338,363,447 

Naikude ... 

. 124 

NSrasimhi 

. 426,447 

Nair 

...167,169,807,219 

Narasingpur 

. 149 
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NArayapa ... 284,299,345)848 (Na- 
rAyanaSalagr&ma), 862,353,866, 
367,368,869,433,443 

Narayaaabali . 683,534 

KSrayanartasgai ... 474 

Narayani ..45,350,352,399,431,435, 

437 

NarAyanfyajnik! Upanisad 386 
NarSyaiuyopanisad ... 368,424 

Narayanpur ... 154 

Narbada (Narmada) 142,151,187, 
209,214,215,256,339,340,379,383, 
386 

Nariodkiyar . 63 

NarmadS, see Narbada. 

Narmadalinga . 383 

Narvem. 377 

Nasik . 379 

NSflikya. 134 

Natela . 371 

NattamSn . 63 

Nattambadi . 89 

Nattavar.. 68 

Natnralis Historia (of 

Pliny). 114,143,609 

Nature, Forces of ... 553 

Naubandhana ... 312,324,325 

Navadbanya . 478 

Navakba. 609 

NavarStri .75,73,600 

Navaiakti ... ... 464 

NSvitar. 64 

Naya (Nayaka) Eurum' 

ba . 217,228,225>28 

NSyadn (NSyu^iu, Naidu) 67,99 

NSyak . 85 

NSyaka. 67,99 

NAyakanAr . 67 

NiyanSr. 67 

Niyar .67,99,106 

Niyika. 417 
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Nebo . 

. 563 

Nebukadnezar . 

321 

Neokygida (Nekki) ... 174,176 

Neotar ... 

. 519 

Neddiwattum ., 

. 234 

Neeshad. 

. 140 

nekhel (plough) 

196 

Nelli Kurumba . 

. 221,288 

Nelliyakally^i 

471 

Nellore (Nellur).. 

134,208,253 

Nellu . 

478 

Nelson, Mr. J. H. 

..60,67,66,66,108, 

107,199,211,212,226, 

217,225,226,244,268 

Neolatin. 

. 10 

Nepal, Kepala 48,849,360,886,899 

Neru 

494 

Nerumpur 

. 289,240 

Nedfield, Mr. 

44 

neta 

640 

NhSmi ... 

87 

ni 

67 

Nicholson, Mr. B 

A.B. 81 

Nicolson, Mr. 

87 

Nidra 

... 480,439 

NidrAkalarupiai 

429 

Nila ... 

... 187,609 

Nila 

363,864,466 

Nllagiri ... 172,180,182-86,187, 

190,192-96,216,218,220,226,226, 

228-31,288,235,242,248,269,468 

Nilagriya... 

865 

NHakantha 

.. 365,867 

Nllamba 

899 

NTlasaraSyatl 

899 

Nilavalll 

522 

Nilavifia 

588 

Nile (Nilos) 

... 126,161 

Nlli 

4718494,606 

NlKni ... 

609 

Nimar 

86 
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Nimi 

... 582,584 

Nineveh . 

... 657,563 

Ninip . 

318 

Niramitra 

GU 

Nirguna. 

... ^7,530 

Nirgundika 

456 

N iris varasahkhy a 

409 

Nirmalamaiii 

248 

Nirmul . 

151 

Nirnayasiudhu ... 

389 

Nirrti . 

... 279,369 

Nirukta, (Yaska’s) 

... 371,372, 

Nirvikalpa 

577,688,589 

411 

Niryasa... 

456 

Nisacara. 

369 

Nisida (Nishada) 17,19,86,210,010 

Nisnmblia 430,431,434,436,437 

Nitala . 

... 302,624 

Nitiyappan 

67 

Nitya . 

364 

Niyama ... 

410 

Nizam’s dominions 

124,137,147, 

Nizir . 

100,225 

318 

Noaohian deluge 

... 821,338 

Noah 317,319,320,322,323,332,335 

Nobbe, Mr. C. F. A. 

... 113,614 

Nonaba Okkaliga 

231 

Nonahgul Marusthali, Nokote 

Maroosthulli ... 

91 


Non-Aryan 94,110,271,362,370, 
871,372,876,378,406,416,422. 
436,450,454,455,458,604,608, 
513,520,626,538,552,554,556, 
678,676,678,679,600,601,605, 
607,621,622 

North India, aryanised ... 10 

North-West Provinces 45,118,141, 
194,200,211 
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Nova^fuddha . 160 

Nrsimha.144,348,390,444 

Nubia . 161 

Nilkalamma . 502 

Nuliga . 156 

Number, importance of 655 

Numerals, ancient l)ravi- 

dian .110,111 

Nnnjinagodu . 224 

Nurse (Dhatr). 447 

NuUiavar ... . 03 

Nyungti 214 
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0 ,0 (r), (one) . 

no 

Cannes. 

323,326 

(k*ean . 

312,396 

Ocuramma . 

501 

Oddy . 

565 

Odin . 

277 

O’Donnell, .\jr. C. J. 

44 

Ogiia (tiood) . 

314 

Ogyges. 

314 

Ojhyal. 

151 

OkeanoB. 

318 

Okka . 

no 

Okkalatana . 

231 

Okkaliga Kurumba 

229-32 

Okkalu . 

231 

djamma. 

502 

Old Testament. 

320 

Oleander . 

459 

Olympian 

619 

Oiu . 

284 

Omattal . 

602 

Omgunda 

485 

omma (oppu) .. 

3 

on . 

no 

Ouam . 

15 
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Ondra . ... 110 

Ondu, see onru, ondru, ondu, 
ondu, oilji, onnUjOr, or, om, 

on, ottu ... ... 110,111 

OnkarakSli . 494 

Onkaraliiiga ... 379 

Onpatu . ... 256 

Onps^tiikuppatar ... 26S 

Onru (oru, onnu) ... 110 

Onti . 110 

Onti enitu Vapiyar ... 63 

Oodeypur . 211 

Oudh ' .. . 148 

Opperfc, Prof. Julius 317,331,332 

Oraon . ... 122,558 

Orchoe . 317 

Oriental MSS. Library, Govt. 102, 

103 

Orissa ...110,117,146,161,153,155 
Orte ... ,.. ... 662 

Orthocoratite . 840 

Orumasattan . 613 

Orxulae ... ... ... 143 

Oryza . 11 

Ofadhi . 390 

OsadhiSvari . 466 

Osiris ... 283,284,316 333,381, 
543^46 

Osis . 645 

Osmanli ... . 93,131 

Otiartes. ... 317 

Ottar . 64 

Ottorokorrha . 614 

Ottu . 26,28 

Otu . 28 

Ouohterlony, Col. (Gapt.) 

J. . 181,182,227,230 

Oude (Oudh) 34,39,41,42,4.5,47, 

103,104,116,120,148 

Oxyalkos . 126 

OxydrSiikai . 114 


Page. 
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Paccaiyamnia ... ... 409 

Pactolos. 126 

pada . 405 

padai . 99 

Padaivittamman ... 501 

Padaiyacci . 89,99 

Padai .147,161 

Padati . ... 610 

padati . 3 

Pad avid u . 475 

Pad-da. 214 

Padinayiraiikaniiudayall. 47l 

padma . ... 236 

Padma . 363,448 

Padmacajiyar. 63 

padmaja. 287 

Pa dm an abh a, worship of 76,77 

Padmanna . 237 

Padinapuraua ... 86,290,345,351, 

367 

Fadmarasu .. ... 286 

Padmiisana ... ... 287 

Padmodbhana ... ... 369 

padukn, padukasahasra 191 

padukkaiyarai ... .. 101 

padya ... ... ... 314 

pagadamu (pacadamu, 
coral) .. 163 

pahar ... 88 

Pahar, Paharia ... 14,21,30,32-34, 
60,663 

Pahla ... 72 

Pahlav, Pahlava, Palhava, 

Plava ... 14,36,70,71,73.619 

Pahlavi . 86 

Pahnava. 14,71 

pai (above) . 183 

Paikera ... 810 

Paiki . 188 
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Paijavana . 

Page. 

588 

Paintiyamma . 

499 

Paiyurkot^ai . 

244 

PakBU.irtbam . 

107 

Paktha. 

579 

pal, pal. 

6 

Pal Kurumba ... 229,232,233 

pala (flesh) 

6,7,56,89 

pala (old) 

17,19,36 

Pala 

14,45 

Pala Raja 

117 

Palasimundii 

88 

Palagauri 

602 

palai, palai 

6 

Palaiogonoi 

88 

Palaiyakkaran ... 

96 

Palaiyam (palayam) 

96 

Palakall ... 

618,620 

P5151 .106,186.191,192 

palam, palam, palani .. 

4,6,6 

Palamaneri 

8 

Palaman ... 

23,37 

Palani (mountain) 61,— 

Andi 

or Andavar ... 77,105,211,212 

Paianikal (Pavuniyar) 

64 

palar . 

6 

Palir . 

251,254 

PaliLsa . 

14 

Palavaneri 

3 

Palavur . 

7 

Palaya (Par ay a) 

34 

p&layam (palaiyam) 

6,96 

Palayam 

4S0 

paici 

188 

Palconda, Zemindary of, l-l-O 

paler 

36 

PalegS^u 

... 96,108 

P&legar. 

267 

Paleislmundu ... 

88 

p&lemu. 

... 96,108 

PiOghat. 

... 106,255 



Page. 

Palha 

72 

Palhava. 

.. 14,70,71 

Pali . 

.. 14,101 

pali, pali, pali ... 

6 

Pali “ ... ” ... 

22 

Palikai . 

.. 478,479 

Palikarpal 

186 

Paliyammaii 

602 

Palknurakottai ... 

244 

palla . 

6 

Palla ... 8,5,6,7,14,16,30,31,36,66, 

57,62,65,66,68,69,70,72-77, 

85,86,89,96,98,99,101,104, 

105,107,108,210,623 

pallafjlu 

3,7 

pallaicci. 

6 

Pallalamma 

602 

pallam (pallam) 

... 6,106 

Pallaiiceri 

105 

Pallandi, Paliandiyan 

... 104,108 

Pallapur 

7 

pallar 

6 

Pallar, see Palla. 


pallava ... 

6 

Pallava 59 (Pallava king), 87 

(dynasty), 92,98,101,220,614 

Pallavaka 

87 

PuUavaraya 

73 

Pallavaram 

105 

pallayam (pallaiyam) 

6 

palle, (palli' 

4,5,6,97,100 

palleiu (ballein) .. 

3 

pallemu. 

6 

Pallevan^lu 

35 

palli, palli, payi... 4,5,6,66,97,100, 

101, see 

palle (town). 

palli 

... 53,220 

palli, pnli (temple) 

101 

palli (royal) 

100 

Palli ... 68,73,85,94-101,237, 


477 
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pallikovilakam ... 

Pago. 

100 

PMina^u 

264 

palliviil. 

100 

pallimetta 

100 

pallivetta 

63,100 

Palliyar (Palliar) 

14,77,100 

pailiyara 

100 

pallu . 

68,71 

Pal pongal 

370 

palu . 

6 

palvala . 

6 

Pambai. ... 

491 

Pampapura 

40 

Pan ai veriy am in a 

501 

Panaiyattal (Panaiya 
tamma) 

502 

Panar 

i56 

pahea 

577 

PaheadaSaksari... 

424 

Pahea dravidal? ... 

21,22 

Faheagaudah ... 

21,22 

Paftcakpara ‘ 

484 

Paiioala... 603-13,616,617,620,023 

Pahciilar 

58,59,196 

paficaloha . 

297 

paucamajati (Pariah) ... 

61 

Pancam Banijiga 

232 

Paheami ... 

423 

Paucamukha 

360,623 

Paheanada 

609 

Paheanana . 

366 

Pahearatragama 

337 

Paheasika . 

403,404 

Paucasya. 

366 

paucatva. 

543 

Paheavaktra 

366 

Paiicayatana ... 346,378,383,380, 

pahcikrtabhilta ... 

390,464 

405 

Pan^amangalam 

26 

Pauelaram 64 (—Vaduka), 469 


Page. 

Papdava ... 36,45,76,81,97-99,102, 
118-20,146,147,166,210, 
211,392,397,603-6,608, 
611,612,615,617,621 

Panel ollamma . 602 

Pandi . ... 104 

Pandian king . 184 

Paiidion ... ... ... 104 

Pandit, Tamil . 509 

Panel iyan ... 103,104,108 

Pan^iyamandalam 103,260 

paneju . 17,104 

Pandu.. GlO-12,616-18,620,621 

Panelu-Sakya , ... ... 102 

Panel uvarhsadeva ... 102 

Paudya ... 14,20,30,90,101-6,125, 
133,245,262 

Pandyan potentates ... 96 

pani . 406 

pani (we)rk) . 233 

Pania, 226,228 j—Kurnmba 233 
Paniccyvorkal ... ... 64 

Paniiii ... 19,71,104,120,602,608 

Panipitha . 383 

paniya . 344 

Panja ... ... 662 

Panjab . 118,124,264,600 

Panjadaye ... ... 562 

Panjai’a Yerava „. 207 

Panjurli (Paujurlibante). 662 

Pafikajavalli . 17 

Pannagabhii^ana ... 369 

Pantaparaiyar ... 64 

Pan^r. 64 

Pantha. 631 

Pantheon, Hindu ... 273 

Panwarijaitpur ... ' 40 

Papaiya. 68 

Pape, Dr. W. 128 

Pappatti. 483 

par, parai ... 13,18,19,83 
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Pago. 

Par (Phar), parn (mountain) 33 

para (old) 

. 6,36 

para (drum), parai ... 32,33,160 

Para 

. 424,428 

Parabrahmari 

... 386,391,424,487 

Parada 

... 13,82,.84-36,93 

parai, para (drum) ... 33,160 

parai, see par. 


Paraiceri 

. 7 

Paraiyar (Pariah) ... 64,299 

Parama bhiimi 

. 276 

Paramara 

. 91,92 

Paramatman 

... 282,386-97,407 

Parame^thin 

281,287,606 

Par ames vara 

.. 19,237,298,301 

Paramcsvari 

. 399 

Paranganad 

191 

Parahgi Malai 

... ... 7 

Paranjodi 

471 

Parapamisos 

. 36 

Parasa ... 

. 37 

Par24akti... 

,..390,418,424,471 

Para Sara 

36,292,361,450,584, 


611,616 

Pai'a^arapaddhati .. 82 

Paras urama 

90,164,165,107,307, 

310,340,348 

(SalagrSma), 363, 


377,444,467-69,691 

Parata ... 

.. 13,30,32,36,37 

Paratar (Paratavar) ... 34 

Paratman 

.. 282,284,386-97 

Parava ... 13,32,34,37,93,166,207 

ParavSra 

. 92 

Paravarata{a 

. 401 

Paravari 

...18,22,31,32,37,93 

Pardhi 

. 62 

Parheya ... 

... 13,32,87,60,83 

Pari aduppu 

. 610 

Paria (Pariah 

Paraiya) 13,16, 


21-3,30-4,60,67-66,69,76,89,98, 
99,112,166.169,193,212,286,461, 


Page. 

460,460,469,483,487,602,603 j— 
derivation of the term Pariah 
(Pariah) 34; elder brother of 
the Brahman, 61; Pariah-insig¬ 


nia 61religion ... 50 

Pariaria. 34 

Parihar, Parih5ra.,. 90,81,93 

Parik^it.120,610 

Parik^it. 611 

parimatia. 340 

Parisada ... ... 455 

Parisiene . 36 

paritosikam . 53 

Parivaram ... ... 89,93 

Parivettai ... ... 63,73 

Parivrkti ... ... 618,620 

Parjanya ... ... 277,435 

Parjat ... 14,34 

parna ... . ... 83 

Parpa Gauda . 82 

Pa^ua Sahara . 82,389 

Parnian. ... 36 

Paruoi ... 36 

paropta ... 527 

Parraona ... .. 263 

Parrot, Dr. . 321 

Parrot play . 488 

Par^ada ... 466 

Farsi ... ... .. 110 

Parsia, Parsiana, Parsienc 36 

Parsidai (Parsirai) ... 35,36 

Parsyetai . 36 

Parthasarathi . 17 

Parthian, 36,160 (king), 162 (Do¬ 

minion). 

Parthva 36 

paru . 38 

paruBpi. ... 678 

Pariitai . ... 13,86 

Parvataka . 20 
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PftgO. 

PSrvateyi . 84 

Parvati ... 17,62,167,169,167,188, 
196,266,268,287,288,290,296,299, 
392,412,413,413.422,483,601,509, 
522 


Parwari. 

... 28,49,57 

FaryahkaySsitii 

466 

Pasi chowkidSr 

46 

Pasapala 

144 

Painpati ... 201,281,866,446 

Fa^uvatsapa 

456 

pata . 

17 

PatSla ... 16,301,302,376,399,401, 


520,624-26 

Patalaponnijamman 

662 

Patali ... , ... 

456 

Patanawar tribe... 

263 

Patafijali 

... 406,409 

patein (batein) ... 

3 

Pathak, Mr. K. B. 

265 

Patitapavanaksctra 

62 

Patriarch, Armenian 

321 

patjai . 

3 

Patfanavar 

64 

Patfipulam 

245 

Pattnul 

94 

Pattoridaye 

662 

Pa4(ucaliyar 

63 

Pa^nviirkottai ... 

244 

Paulaetya 

... 137,378 

Paurava 

93 

Pan^iyalli 

622 

Fflyadairayan 

... 482,486 

Payadaiyiran 

489 

Payaka . 

396 

Payana . 

... 290,427 

payann . 

8 

Payaniyar 

64 

Payoaaa . 

401 

psyu . 

406 


Page. 


Peacock. 10,266,266,267 

(legend abont), 557,669 (king 
Peacock). 


Peak, Mr. Adams 

801 

peda . 

3 

Peddaci. 

502 

Peddamma 

471,472,474 

Peddeti Golla 

220 

Pei?n . 

... 212,214 

Peiki 

181 

Pekkan . 

181 

Pen Beya 

... 163,164 

Peiinai ... 

... 263,264 

pentatti ... 

107 

Perambiir 

... 52,499 

Peraiigamad 

184 

Peramma 

502 

Peruncarakan ... 

67 

Periplus maria Erythraei 88 

Periyakulam 

... 478,477 

Periyammai 

602 

Periyangudi 

98 

Periyapalayam ... 

... 476,477 

Periyatambiran ... 

489 

Perknnas 

277 

Persia . 

... 86,87 

Persian 34 (Gnlf), 109,110 

(now), 134,142,161,160 (old), 

270,809 (Gulf), 

820,821,327 

Perumfil. 30,69,163,862 

Perumpayar 

478 

Peteri Pennu 

168 

Perumburapa (Cochi Baja] 226 

Feruhkajam (asafoetida) 242 

Peshawar 

I6a 

Pey (c5yil) 

... 559,673 

PeyodS^i 

495 

Phala . 

6 

Fhalagaurl 

456 

phalam . 

4,6 

Phallic procession 

882 
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Page, 

Phallus ... 

374,379,381,382,897 

Phasis 

. 126 

Phemer ... 

. 168 

Phillitai ... 

. 14 

Philologist, difficult task of, 6 

Phoenician 

... 314,381 

Phrygian 

.318,381 

phulla 

. 6 

Phullal6can& 

456 

Phnlmari 

. 188 

phyllinoB 

. 83 

Phyllitai 

80-84,156 

phyllon 

. 81 

Piccaw(Jisannidhi ... 476 

Pi^ari ... 

464,482,491-96 

Pidzu Pennu 

. 163 

Pil oamundi 

662 

pilla, pilli 

.. ... 6 

Pin akin! 

. 263 

Pinches, Mr. 

. 317 

pip^a ... 

631-36,539,542,543 

Pingalavatf 

. 399 

Pipal, Pippal tree ... 241,492 

Fipasa 

. 4i9 

Pipru 

.617,818 

piranku ... 

. 3 

Pifiaoa 

335,456,612,514,534, 

659, see Pey. 

Pit5bdbi 

. 24 

Pitp 

396,449,529,531,534 

Pitfloka ... 

. 640 

Pitfyana 

. 539,652 

Place, Mr. 

96 

Plato 

. 315 

Plava 

.14,17,70 

Pleiades 

684 

Pleinyrion 

. 113 

PliniiiB (Pliny) ... 114,143,191, 


214,609,614, see Naturalis 
Historia. 


Flutaroh ... 125.30,383 


Page. 

pogu (povu, earring) ... 163 

Pokhar, Fokhama ... 292 

Fokhra. 41 

Polaiyar. 14 

Polakamma . 97,502 

Polaperamma . 204,205 

Poloiamma ... 97,471,502 

Poleya . 87 

Poliar .212,225 

Poligar. 95,96 

poHs . • ... 97 

politikos 97 

Polyandry... 145,166,169,189, 

214,210,617 

Polyhistor, Alexander ... 322 

Polynesia ... 313 

Polytheism . 273 

Pondicherry . 95 

Pongal . 15,370,484 

Ponniyammai . 502 

Ponniir. 293 

Poole, Mr. R. S. 161,179 

Poona 140,157 (Brahman), 158,225 
Pope, Bev. Dr. ... 190,195,196 
Porteons, Col. ... 463 

Poruari, Poruaroi ... 18,92,93 

Portuguese . 377 

Porus . 113 

Porvara, Porvaroi (Por- 

aari). 92,92 

Posa . 562 

Poseidon. 128,314 

Potail . 116 

Potappa. 97,461 

Pdtaraja, Potunvja, Pdtu- 
laraja ... 97,147,461,469,476 

Potiyam. ... 26 

PotbeUi . 562 

potu . 97,147,461 

Foyakharries . 96 

Poyi . 64 
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Page. 

Prabha, Prabhilvati ... 449 

prabandha (pirabandham) 5 


Prabhasa... 

. 400,401 

prabhutabali 

. 533 

Pracanda 

. 399 

Prachi 

. 29^ 

Pradhana, pradhaniLmsa. 404,448 

Pradyumna 

. 391,429 

Prahlada... 

. 396,515 

Prajapati... 

18,21,278,280,281, 

283,284,287,307,312, 

368,425,518,619,584 

prajas 

. 34 

Prajvara 

. 449 

prakamya 

. 602 

Prakkosala 

. 613 

Prakrit idiom 

. 71,72 

Prakrti ... 

862,364,388,405-7, 
413,418,425 441, 
444,452,653,566 

Pralaya ... 

. 411 

pramana ... 

. 3,340 

Pramara ... 

79,90-93 

Pramatha 

. 234,465 

Prana 

.411,412 

Praualiuga 

. 137,376 

prSnayama 

. 410 

Prapti 

. 602 

prasEda ... 

. 46),478 

Prastha ... 

. 466 

prasiiti ... 

. 449 

Pratapachandra Ghosha.. 414 

pratiloma 

. 469 

Pratipa ... 

.610,611 

I’ratiftha 

449 

Pratisravas 

. 611 

Prati^^hana 

129 

Pratitika ... 

. 466 

Prativindha 

. 611 

pratyahara 

. 114 

PratyangirS 

. 424 


s Page. 

PravalSvalli . fi22 

Pravasu. 600 

Pravlra. 609 

Prayaga. 129,401 

prayaficitta . 582,617 

prehistoric stage ... 8 

Presbyter Johannes, 

(Prester John) 161,162,207,833 
Prestwich, Professor ... 336 

preta . 465,531-36 

primogeniture . 192 

Principle, worship of fe¬ 
male . 416 

Prinsep, Mr. T. 161 

Pfthivi . 539 

Prithihara, Prithiha-dvara 91 

Pnti . 24,449 

Priyapattana . 224 

Probyn, Captain ... 136 

Prometheus . 278 

Pyani . 277 


P?tha . 393,394,396 

Pyfcha .611,616 

Prthivi, Pythvi ...24,275,379,402, 
405-7,449 

PtolemacoB Philadelphos. 316 
Ptolemy .. 23,27,35 37,40,80-84, 
87,92,93,104,106,113,114,121, 
142-45,163,150,178 179,191, 
816,609,614 

Pucarikal. 64 

Pudukotn 132 (R5ja of), 283, 
239,269 

Puja-Golla . 220 

Pujaikkurati, Pujakkurati 471,482 
Pujari ... 17,98,106,469,460,469, 
477,479,480,483,492,670 

Pukhasa. ' 17 

pul ... 6,66,87,106 

pula . 76,87 

Pula 76 (corruption of Palla), 89 
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Pttlacci, (Palaicoi) 

Page. 

67,76 

Fnlaha. 

. 18,37,89 

piilai (pale, pole) 

. 6,7,87 

Palaiya, see Piilaya. 
pulal . 

6 

Palal ... 49,95,244 (Raja of). 

Pulalkottai . 

244 

pulas . 

87 

Pnlastinagara ... 

88 

Palastipura 

83 

Palastya. 18,24,87,877 

Pnlaya ... 14,80,56,57,67,69-89,99 

Pulayaking . 

77 

pall . 

8 

Pnli-tree. 

501 

Pulinda. ... 14,17,51,70,82,84,80, 

87,146,431,436,592,593,600 

Pnlindadevi . 

85 

Pulindai agriophagoi .. 

86,87 

Paliyarko{tai . 

244 

PaHiyi-daivSliyamlnan 

501 

Pulkasa. 

140,469 

palla . 

6 

Palla(Palla) ... 

82 

pullam. 

6 

Pallamma 

602 

pulli . 

6 

Pnlliya. 

14 

pnlla 

6 

Puldman 

18,87,89 

pula (pullu) 

6 

Pulwar. 

46 

Pulyoginl 

571 

Pul Zambdi 

671 

pu^oey (puftoat) 

106 

Pandarika 

302 

Pund^'v^iurdhana ... 

401 

Paadro ... 14,51,86,592,598,600 

Punjab. 

140 

Puflje . 

562 

pa6ka4alvannan 

673 


Page. 

Punfi^namman (PangattSl) 62 


Punkotiyammal ... 502 

Pnnnalamma . 602 

piinunnl (pilnul) 68 

Pnnvar ... 02 

Punya . 449 


Parana ... 18,36,51,58,271,273, 

325,326,327,372,398,413,414,498, 
526,537,649 578,681,608,612,614 
Pilranai, (Pilrapaikelvan) 464,513 

Pnrapasangraba. 342 

Pmraniya.. 48 

puras ... ... ... 87 

Purattawan . 613 

Puravalan ... ... 71 

Pnri ... ... ... 65,290 

Puri-Golla . 220 

Pnrika . 83 

Piirna (Pnranai) ... 464,511 

pnrnabhiseka . 417 

Parnaiakti . 448 

Purohita. 278 

purru . 4 

Pnrah ... ... ... 192 

Pnru . 577,578,601 

Piirahiita ... ... 899 

Purajanu ... ... 609 

Punimldha ... ... 606 

Puniravas . 372 

Puriisa .. ... 28lj368,394, 

404,406,407,425 
Para^asiikta ... ... 279,280 

Paruaotfcama ... 401 

Pil^an 273,306,370,426,518,630 

Pufkalil. ... 484,571 

Pa^kara 289,291,292 (Pokliar)»400, 

401 

Pu^kara Mahatmya ... 290,291 

Pnskaravati . 399 

Pu^karekfana . 399 

Faspadanta ... ... 802 

88 
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Pufpavati . 

Page. 

266,267 

pustakam .gistakam 

604 

Pufti ... 399,429,430,448,449 

putkuli. 

182 

pntja . 

4 

Pattolamma (Pot^mma) 

501,502 

Pdtana. 

455,456 

Pu^kalai. 

464 

Putkalaimanalan 

513 

Puttiira. 

501 

Pysaohi, see Pisuca. 

Pythagoras . 

545 

Pyur . 

226 

s. 

R older than 1, (aram, 

etc.) 50 

Ba ... . 

283,544 

ESdha ... 351,362,399,416,442, 

444,447,449 

Radhik^. 

352,443 

Bdghanna . 

72 

Raghavayya, D. 

249 

Raghuwal . 

147,151 

Rahu . 

18 

Rai-Bareli . 

39 

Baigarh ... . 

146 

Rainuka. 

456 

Raivataka forest 

84 

Raiyati. 

214 

Raja Kurnn Solunjcee ... 

139 

Rajalakfmi . 

363 

Bajamandry . 

73 

Rajamatangi . 

424 

Rajandagugile. 

662 

Rajaputftna Gazetteer ... 

292 

Bajaputra. 

90,92 

Baja BSja.. ... ... 

252 

Bajarsi. 

696 

BSjM . 286,893,406,407 


Page. 

Rajasthan 19,20^47,48,90,91,93,289 
(Annals of) 

Bajayoga. 410 

BajbhSr. 38,39,45 

BSjendra Cola. 252 

Raj Gond .148,161 

Bajmahali ... .. 553 

Rajput 34,45,46 (pedigree), 48,49, 
84,90 (non.Aryan), 93,94» 
152,166,169,211,263 
Rajputana ...47,80,118,136,289 

Rajwar . 43,44 

Bak9as . 517,518,624 

Raksasa ... 18,24,87-9,137,278, 

377,382,383,396,614-16, 
518,519,523,524,526,683 

Raki^asl. 456,456 

Raktacaman(ja. 61 

Rama ... 16,39,41,50,78,80,87,88, 
97,103,104,184,185,224,237, 
307,310,348 ( Salagrama), 363, 
396,417,444,486,524,686,594 

RUmacandra . 446 

Bamalinga . 377,379 

Ramalihgaohari ... 61,62 

Ramana 399 

Ramanujacarya, Bhaga- 

vad . 54,364,387,390 

Ramappa Karnik 168,172,176 
Rama Raj Sing.. ... 79 

Ramasami Filial ... 98 

Ramata. .. 35 

Ramatirtha . 401 

BSmSyana 19,78,86,120,l40, 
142,25^271,375,378,881,419,420, 
524,581,584,594,595,614,617,628 
Rambhil ... 899,671 (Zambdi). 
RameiSvaram ... 68,103,877 

Ramgarh Gauda ... 115 

Ramiah, Mr. 196 

Bamnad ... ... 259 
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Page. 

142,156 

142 

79 

489 

16,474 

294 

229 


Raoj i Vasudeva Tullu ... 187 

Baotar ... 

. 46 

Rapti 

.114,350 

rarata (la1a{a) 

. 36 

rasa 

. 405 

Rasatala ... 

. 302 

Basesvari 

. 351 

Baptravasinab 

. 22 

Rath 

. 40 

ratha (monolythic temple) 93 

Bati 

. 399 

Batipriya 

. 399 

Ratnagarbha 

. 390 

Batnavalli 

. 622 

Batnavlran 

. 489 

B5tri 

. 449,540 

Batriparisista 

. 422,423 

Raudra ... 

. 535 

Baudr&ni 

. 456 

Baudrl ... 

426,447,456 

Bauhina ... 

. 517 

Bavana ... 

24,49,50,86.88,137, 

138 representative of wild 

mountaineers, 184-86,376, 
376,377,378,446,524 


RSvanabhet . 87 

RBvana SiddiieSvara ... 222,225 

Bavaneivara . 375,876 

BSvaniya . 88 

B&vati . 215 

Bavenna, geographer of 27 

Bavi . 361 

R&vi river . 214 

Rivuttan . 482 


Ramsay, Mr. W.... 

Bamtek 

Bana Hamir 

Baaaylran 

Banganatha 

Banganathakala... 

BabgasvSmi Peak 


Rawat . 

Page. 

46 

J^lka . 

... 591,592 

Bed Hills* Tank... 

248 

Reddi Caste 104 (of Tin- 

nevelly) 

232 

Beddikal 

63 

Redhouse, Mr. .. 

131 

Beeves, Rev. W.... 

157 

Beinaud, M. 

80 

Bekapalli 

146 

Religion 149,132, (of the 


Bhondsji of the Hindus, 403,413 

Benu . 69*1 

Keuuka.349,449,455,466, 

467,469,691 

Renukaradhya (Revana- 
siddha) 

Retaesiras 
BettiahKaur ... 

B. e vanasiddh esvara 
Revana sdtra ... 

Revati . 

Rewa . 

Bewakanta 

Rgveda. 4,14,15,24,34, 

’ 111,271,272,279,280,306,328,329, 
360,364,365,371,372,403,423,457, 
516-8,526,627,530,641,547.49,677, 
578-81,588,691,593,696,697,699- 
605,610,621 
Kgvedapari4i|fta ... 422,431 

Bhamnai. 35 

Rhys Davids, Mr. T. W... 88 

Rice, Mr. Lewis 71,164,166,168j 
176,183,207,208,217,218,268,269 
Rioinus communis ... 265 

Richter, Rev. G. 164,168,207,217, 
218,230-33,237 
Right and left-hand castes 67-66, 
95 

BiBley,Mr.H.H. ... 576,676 


... 234,236 
456 
214 
236 
234 

... 434,449 
122 
86 
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Page. 

Ritter, Rev. G. 297 

Bk|a . 607 

Road, fiigns of the (Mar- 

gaoibna) . 640 

Rddasi . 275 

Rohini . 431,449 

Rohita ... ... ... 692 

Roman 698 (Empire), 602 
' (geographer) 

Rost, Dr. Reinhold ... 403 

Roth,Prof.von ... 83,266,268,329, 
830,372,381,527,529, 
677-79,688,689,697,602 

Royaporam . 51 

Rfabha ... 371 

R^yasfnga . 377,456 

rtvij . 278 

Radhikra . 617 

Rudra (and Rtidras) 277,278,361, 
864,365,366,368,369,372,373,896, 
422,424,434,435,455,456,518,599 
Rudrahrdayopanisad ... 361 

Radrako{i. 401 

Rudrak^amaU. 371 

Rudranetra . 368 

Rudr&ni ... 399,485,456 

Rndrasahghika. 456 

Rndravaktra . 369 

Rndrayimala ... 413 

Rnkmini ... 363,399,449 

rnpa . 405 

Rfipina . 6U7 

Rasamas. 579 

Russia . 106 

8 . 

Sabaean ... ... 558 

Sabaeism . 567 

Sabalasva . 610 

^bara ... 17,38,51,64,55,81,82,86, 
431,436,692,593,600 


Page. 


Sabari . ^ 

455,466,501 

5abda . 

405 

Sabdaratnakara 

209 

Sabdastomamahanidhi 

414 

Sabdaratnavali ... 

133 

Sabhaparvan 

134 

Saci . 

18,448,449 

Sala-Kuramba ... 

233 

I^adanana 

367 

Sad^iva 

366 

l^adudagay anam asab 

540 

Saddak^anayanamasab 

540 

Sadhaka . 

631 

Sadhvi . 

449 

l^ad viih sa- Brahmana 

582 

Badyodjata 

.. 385,386 

Sagar . 

39 

Sagara . 

.. 36,584 

Sagaris . 

.. 86,126 

sagu . 

106 

saguna 383 (Brahman), 390,407, 

539 

Sahadeva 

97,611,617 

Sahasrak^i 

399 

Sahityadarpaua... 

84 

Sahi^nu. 

871 

Sahsaram 

43 

Bahya mountain 

265 

Saibya . 

449 

Saikayata 

604 

Saila . 

339 

Sailamaya 

... 340,347 

Sailamdrti 

351 

Sailapur. 

360 

St. Thomas 

... 161 

St. Thomas’ Mount 

... 7,161 

Sairindha 

144 

Saithawar tribe 

263 

Saiva 17 (creed), 66 (saint), 68, 

85,372, (sTstem), 369,872,878. 

878,882 
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Page. 

^aivism. 

236 

saman giman 

604 

Saivite . 

... 227,260 

Samanodaka 

631 

^aka (era) 

36,36,117,376 

saman ta. 

283 

Sakambari 

. 399,429 

Samanta Kurumba 

... 221,238 

^akapani 

306 

samara . 

29 

Sakini . 

450 

Samaradhanai (picnic)... 611 

Sakkili . 

64 

l^ama? . 

318 

Sakra . 

369,691,611 

Samaveda 

60,272,896 

^kta ... 66,412,414,416 (cere- 

Samayapuram ... 

474,476,477 


moniai) 

SamayapparattaJ 

.471,474,601 

Sakti ... 237,295,349,352,353, 

Sambalpur 

146 

363,378,386-90,392,397,450, 

Sambira ... 

617 

452,455-57,464,471,485,409, 

Samblm ... 356,366,369,427,521 


504 

Sambhugotra 

73 

Sakti or Saktr (son of 

SamharamStf ... 

447 

Vasijtha) 

... 582-84 

Sami tree 

278,466,601 

Saktisaiigama ... 

413 

Samipya 

411 

Sakana ... 

466 

Sampatti 

449 

Sakuni . 

434 

samprajilata 

411 

Sakuntala 

101,594,606,606 

Sam Sara 

... 542 

Sakya (race and princes). 20 

Samudrika 

... 455,456 

Sakyaniuni 

20 

Samuel!s. Captain 

569 

Sal tree. 

337 

Samvarapa 

606,608,610 

Salagrania ... 

297,307,337-59, 

sarhvatsara 

... 540,552 


360,362,401 

Sauaka ... 

403 

Salagramalak^na 

342,351,357 

Sananda ... 

403 

Salagrama river 

349 

Sanandana 

302 

Salagramatirtha 

... 337,350 

Sana tana 

287 

Salagramf 

852 

Sanatkumara 

158,403,413 

dalaknppam 

246 

Sanatkumarasam hita 

372 

Salapakkam 

239,244,245 

Sandaki ... 

399 

Saldanha, Joseph 

.. 166,174 

Sandal 

478 

Salem (town, district) ...61,99,262 

Sanderai 

79,80 

Salivahana Saka 

62 

Sanderson, Dr. .. 

167 

Ballet, Alfred von 

162 

Sandhi, rule of ... 

4 

^almala. 

610 

Sandhya 

... 439,449 

Sftldkya. 

411 

Sandbyavandana 

187 

Salponka 

143 

Sapdiha 

679 

^alyamangalam 

296 

Sanga 

302 

Samadhi. 

. 411,412 

Sangamcsin 

466 

Sama hymns 

390 

§ani 

346 
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Page. 

Sanjiva root 

. 465 

Sanjna 

. 449 

Sankalpa ceremony ... 289 

Sankara 60,363,361,866,869,372, 


396,427,447 

Sankaracarya 

...387,390,403,640, 


641,652,655 

Saiikaravajaya 

. 416 

Saiikari ... 

.. 399,471 

satikaraana 

. 391 

saiikha 

. 356,362 

ISankhacuda 

354,855,356 

Sankhadvara 

. 402 

sarikhatdya 

366 

Sankhya 

. 404,409,663,556 

Sankhyakarika 

405,407 

t 

—bashya 

... 403,404,406 

Bankranti 

304 

Sankrti ... 

592 

Saitkiikarpa 

... 400,611 

i^aamukha 

368,522,523 

Sanaa Kodaga .. 

164 


Sanskrit... 4,6,10,11,16.18,26,27.9, 


33-6,38,42,47,66,68,70-2,80,86,87, 


89,93,101,104,106,109,111,112, 
116,116,121,123,132-34,140-44, 
146,162,166-188,163,177,179,191, 
196,196,206,209,213,233,241,248, 
266,266,261,262,266,268,314,374, 
381,420,421,449,468,803,506,614, 
615,662 

Sauskritist ... 49,274,548 

Santals (Santhals) ... 130,214 

SantSnalakimi. 363 

Santanu ... 35,610,611,616 

9anti . 448,448,609 

Santiparvan . 381,382 


Sanu 

Sanyasi ... 
Sapharl (carp) 
Sapin^a ... 


351 

539 

312,318,329 

631 



Page. 

Bappu Koraga ... 

171 

Saptako tis varaliiiga 

377 

Saptaryi. 

377 

SaptaSati 

... 436,445 

SaptaHrngam 

399 

Sarabha . 

446 

Sarabhendra 

371 

Saradamba 

390 

Saradatilaka 

418 

Saralajumadi 

562 

Sarauyii 

276,279,687 

Sarasvata 

22,68,117,118 

(Brahmans). 


Sarasvati (river) 

... 117,118 

Saiasvatr ... 286,288,292,296, 

360,373,401,412,429,430,482-84, 


449,479 

Baraveriyan 

485 

Saraya . 

268 

Savamane 

229 

Sardanapal . , 

... 316,662 

Sar juga. 

160 

Sarira, 410 (Karana-S.) j 533,542 

(PretaS.) j 306,410 (S'thulaS.) ; 

406,410 (Silksma §.) ; 533,535, 

542 

(Tatana §.) 

Sarlamma 

146 

Sarmistha 

678 

SarpSh (Kola) ... 

133 

SSrstitva 

411 

Sariipya 

411 

Barur . 

222 

Sarva . 

866 

Sarvabhauma 302 

(elephant), 


601 . 

Sarvadamana 

601 

Sarvadar^anasangraha 366,386-88, 


891393,408 

sarvade^ika 

886 ■ 

Sarvaga ... 

611 

Sarvalokakrt 

... 287 
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Sarvamba 

Page. 

. 466,464 

^arvani ... 

. 399 

Sarvaprana 

. 369 

sarvasa ... 

386 

Sarvatdmnkha 

287 

Sarvclvara 

. 369 

6askuli ... 

456 

Sassi Dina 

14^ 

Sassi Koinga 

. 146 

Sasta (Saati) 

.. 451,456,604.6 

Sa^tha 

. 401 

aastra 

. 61 

lastram gistram ... 604 

Satadhrti 

. 287 

Satadru ... 

. 143 

Satampati 

. 287 

Satani 

. 60 

Satanika ... 

. 610,611 

Satapatha-Brahmana 278,281, 

311,312,324,325,326,547,582,603, 

Sathagupa 

606,612,613 
. 501 

Satara (Sattara) 136 (Brahman), 

^atarupa 

268,264 (Raja of S.) 
. 449 

Sati 

419,446,449 

Satkonacaki'a 

. m 

Satlej 

. 144,213 

Sattan 

. 513 

Saturn ... 

346,347,657 

sattva 

284,285,393,406,407 

S5ttyika .. 

.191,507 

Batya 

. 449 

Satyabhama 

. 449 

SatySdri 

. 401 

Satyaloka 

. 289,368 

Satyavadini 

. 399 

Satyavati .. 

86,449,519,611,616 

Satyavrata 

.313,324 

Saubhadevi 

... 466,466 

SanbhSgyaratnakara . 409 


Page. 

Saiulaea. 585 

Saiiptika|mrvan .. • . • • 381 

Saugor . 38 

Saur, Saixra, Savara, 54,76,81,88, 
84,149,214,283 

Saiiraaira 79,8^ 

Sanri . ... 83 

Sava . 531 

Savanur. 269 

S a vara, fsee Saur. 

Savaria. 445 

Savitr . 273,275,276,518 

Savitri 286,290,424,429,430,444, 
446,448,610 

Bavikalpa . 411 

Sawan . 291 

Siiyaan .. 368,371,424,547,548, 

682.84,588,690,592, 
593,595,597*99,602,603 

Sayujya.411,417 

Scandinavian . 313 

Schafliirt .. 218 

Schaible,^ev. M. ... 299 

Schiefner, Mr. A. ... 131 

Schmidt, Prof. E. ... 576 

Schwanzgotter ... 371 

Scinde . 135 

Scindia (Sinthiya) ... 263 

Scotch clans . 580 

Scythian, Scythic ^ ... 20,78,79, 
86,94,99,161,172,177,188 

Sebennytos . 316 

Mil ■. 481 

Selam Jilla Tirmanavu . 62 

Scleuous. 331 

Selvapillai . 53,64,62 

SemaU.al . 62,63 

Sem itic .. 325,334,664,567 

Seuabx . 671 

Se.ngo^iyaramaj ... 482 

Senkapnantangai ... 474 
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Page. 

Seoraj . 146 

Sepharvaim . 318 

sepher ... 318 

Serampore . S3 

Sariadic columns ... 315,327 

Serpent ... ... 138,519 

Sesa (Cesai) . 241 

Sesa . 348,427 

Seshagiri Sastriyar, Mr. M. 330 
Seshiah Sastriyar, Divan 

Regent... . 258 

Sesvara Saiikhya ... 409 

Set, Seth. 316,327,644 

Settippen . 483 

Settlements, Brahmanioal 373 

Setupati 49,269 

Seven Pagodas ... 98 

Seven Seas ... ... 660 

Sbahabad . 45,141 

Sbab Abbas . 821 

Shab Tamasp . 321 

Sbamanite . 552 

Shanar of Tinnevelly ... 89,94 

559,668,672 

Shancla 162 

Shaving among Kanrs 
and Kurumbas ... 210 

Sberring, Rev. M. A. ... 41,49,84 
86,135,141,162,170^ 
171,199,209,211,266 
Sbortt, Dr. John 150,174,176, 
181,184^193,210, 
212,228,230,284 
Sbnngoony Henon, Mr. P. 104 

Siberia 559 

Siddha Bhyru (Siddha 

Pairu). 173,176 

Siddha 802,382,896,424,429,466,614 
S iddbSntakaumudi ... 19 

Siddhapnr . 265 

Siddbaporai^a . 456 


Page. 

Siddbasenani . 429 

Siddhavana ... ... 401 

Siddhesvara . 40 

Sidiviran . 671 

Sidrojoo Pennu ... 168 

Sigru . ... 579 

Sikh . 264 

Sikhandabhrt . 371 

Sikotar. 67 1 

Silada . 378 

Silla (Silhana, Sihlana).. 72 

Silpa Sastra ... ... 59 

sima . 421 

Siinhamukhasura. 496,497,523 
Sirhbavaktra .. ... 621,622 

Simhavahini . 450 

Simbika 399 

Simla bill ... 122,124,136 

. ' 579 

Sinclair, Mr. W. P. 142,159,160,234 

Sind (Sindh) . 48,50 

Sind hi 37 

Sindhu . 125 

Sindhusangama. 401 

Singbhoom . 122 

Singhalese .. 88 

Singrauli . 39 

Sinivali ... 360 

Sinjar hill . 558 

Sippara. 318 

sipru . 818 

Sirgnja . 23,44,168,210 

Siripolemios ... ... 81 

8 ir?a (head) . 241 

Sirnngudi . 268 

Sirva . 297 

Sisapara . 192 

lifinadevab . 871,372 

Sita . 363,399,449,455 

Sitala, SitaladevI 471,475 

ditalasaptami 475 
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Pago. 

Slta^ya. 636 

Sitaramacharynln, Mr.... 209 

Siva ... 14,16,17,64,68.61, 

68,81,88,90,91,99,187,167,107, 
188,199,200,203,211,222,224,229, 
232,234,236,237,240,248,249,277, 
279,283,284,285,288,289,290,292, 
296,299,302,317,318,339,346,362, 
8.54,385,868-73,376,376,881-86, 
389,390,410,413,416,417,419,420, 
422,426,434,444,447,460,451,466, 
466,466,469,472,473,491,601,607, 


609,622,623,617 


Siva (people) 

679 

Sivachari 

170 

Sivadharmotbara 

384 

Sivaji .231j 

,261,263,264 

Sivakun^a 

401 

^ivalinga 

... 384,401 

^ivaldka 

. 301,366 

^ivanabba 

385 

Sivanandanilaya 

295 

Sivapriya 

399 

Sivapurata 

225 

fiivarahasya 

360 

Sivaratri 

382 

Sivalakti 

456 

Sivatantra 

413 

Sivavakya 

382 

Sixty years’ Cycle 

333 

Skamandros 

126 

Skanda... 161,180,369 

,396,429,446 

Skaudapdrasa ... 

22,59,288 

Slaves, 16 classes of 

166 

Sleeman, Mr. ... 

40,46 

Smarta Brahman 61 

,295,360,861 

Smith, Mr. George 

317 

Smith, Mr.V.A. 

... 38,41 

Sibrti . 

59,399,449 

Smftipuranasamuccaya... 458,460 

^mftifatnakara 

533 


snaniya. 

Page. 

842 

^'odas! . 

424 

Sogdia ... 

114 

Sogdiana 

113 

Soliinki 

... 90,91 

Solar deity 

... 78,276 

Solomon 

11 

Soma .278,281,288,306, 

(Juice), 361,372,419,425,518,550 

Somasarman 

371 

Somaskanda 

871 

Somelvara 

401 

Somavara Kurumba 

233 

Somesvaralinga 

379 

Somesvarasataka 

61 

Somnatb. 

379 

Son (river) 

15 

Sona 

339 

Sonda . 

173 

Sonne 

562 

Sonnerat, M. 

339 

Sonung Mair 

139 

Sonus . 

114 

Soppina Koraga 

166 

Soppu Koraga ... 

172,176,179 

Sora (Soro) Ponnu 

... 162,153 

Soss . 

... 332-34 

Soul (puru§a) 

... 404,405 

Sounds, Tamil and Telugu 149 

Souraliraco 

149 

Souradab 

149 

Soutb-Arcot 

86,475,477 

Soutb-Kanara ... 

8 

Southern Asia ... 

669 

Southern India 370,379,387,604, 

Spanish. 

609,616,659 

10 

sparsa . 

405 

spbatika •«. 

383 

spbota . 

392 

Spbd(amba 

456 


89 
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Spirit (Supreme) 307,386-92, 
396,396,407,410,417,419, 
489,418,447,463,454,466, 
463,616,654,667,668,673 


— of Earth 

556,564,565 

— of Heaven 

555,664,565 

Sraddha 

449 

Sraddhadeva 

... 313,326 

Sraffr ... 

... 277,369 

§rSva»a ... 

476,536,552 

SravaBti ... 

... 115,120 

Srbinda ... 

617 

Sreni 

499 

Srenika ... 

466 

Sri 

25,364,430 

Sribhagavatapurana 346,347)539 

Sricakra 

417 

Sridevibhagavatapurana 351,356, 

Srigiri 

398,399 
... 385,400 

^rikr^na 

391 

Srimahatripurasundarl... 424 

Srimusuam 

17 

Srlnagara. 

399 

Srinivasacharya 

309 

Srinivasa Rao Pantulu ... 6 

^riranavirabhaktiratnakara 342 

Srirangam 

95,296,379,474 

Sri$aiia ... 

. 236,379,385,401 

SrivalHputtilr .. 

53 

Srivalnmcode 

104 

Srngarakala 

424 

Sriigpri, Srugerimatham. 377,390 

Srfijaya 

... 579,609 

§rnkhalika 

466 

§rdtra ... 

406 

Srnghna 

146 

dratakarman 

611 

Sratakirti 

611 

Stars, the seven 

276 

Stein, Hr. Aurel 

160,161,179 


Stephanns, Antonins 

Page. 

128 

Stevenson, Mr. ... 

113 

Stevenson, Rev. 158,372,374,379 

sthalaja 

340 

SthSaesvara 

401 

SthanI 

399 

Sthanupriya 

399 

StlianuBaujnika 

400 

SthanviSa 

899 

sthiilabhuta 

406 

sthillasoksmavibheda 

340 

Sthillasya 

399 

Stokes, Mr. H. E. 

... 203,208 

Stokes, Mr. H. J. 

98 

Stone-worship .. 

235 

Strabo 

113 

Straits Settlements 

131 

Strirajya. 

144 

Strymon. 

126 

Sturrock, Mr. J. 

174 

SuastoB. 

114 

Suba 

118 

Subalaka 

371 

Subathu 

340 

Snbba Rao, Mr. J. 

656 

Subbanayakkan 

98 

Subbi . 

562 

Subboro . 

146 

Subhadra, Subhadrika... 399,449, 

Subrahmanya ... 

611,620 

15,62,76,106, 

161,170,803,370.482,622,628 

Suda Bai. 

299 

Subraya ... 98,- 

-Hevaru 803 

SndSman 

352 

Sudaiiana Salagrama 

848 

Sndis ... 678,582,688,686,687,689, 

- 

690,698,608 

Sudasa. 

588 

^uddhi . 

898 

Sudeva . 

610 
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Page. 

Sudha 291 

Sudhivilocana ... 633 

Siidra ... 16,23,32,33,59,66,89,91, 
120,147,166,169,232,241,261,262, 
289,297,304,344 (shoald not 
touch a Salagrama),373,380,383, 
415,450,459,470,476 


Sufued-Koh 

323 

Sngandha 

399 

Sugriva. 

...15,87,473 

Sugu Pennu 

153 

Suhotra. 

... 606,613 

Sukahaata 

456 

Sukarma 

449 

Sukasyamala 

424 

Sukha . 

449 

Sukhakaly8>na ... 

62 

Sukkumattacjiikkarar 

483 

Sukhamiirti 

371 

§uklapak$a 

475 

Suklayajurveda 

272 

Sukracarya 

256,521,522 

Sukrasildra 

223 

duksma .. 

391 

Siiksma. 

399 

§illadharini 

399 

§nlavati. 

592 

Snlin . 

371 

SuUndrine 

144 

Sulla, Sulhana, Suhlana.. 72 

Sultanpur 

40 

Sumbha ... 430,431,434,436.437 

Sumerpur 

40 

Sumujha. 

606 

Sun, worship of the, 78,79,188,657 

Sunstatue 

82 

Sunal^puooha 

... 592-94 

Sunab^epha 

455,593,594 

Sunanda 

611 

Sunanda 

399 

Spndarayalli ... 

17 



Sundaresvara . 248 

SundarelvarapadaSekhara 262 

Snndari. ... 399,444 

Sunde Pennu .162,153 

Run god. 283 

Snpnam. 479 

Sunolangilla . 592 

Suparava ... 188,268,401 

Snprabha . 291 

Snpratika ... ... 302 

Supreme Being, 407,657; -§akti, 
443; -Spirit, see Spirit. 


Siira . 

276 

Sura . 

520 

Surabhandesvari 

... 455,456 

Surabhi ... 

447,440,584,686 

Snramma 

502 

Silrapadma 

622 

Sorapadmcasura 

... 521,523 

Surasa ... 

121 

Sura^tra ... 

379 

Surat 

... 78,79 

Suratha ... 

445 

Suredya ... 

386 

Surippak 

.. 317,318 

^tirpauakha 

602 

Siirpika ... 

456 

Surilp Ghat 

291 

Siirya ... 275,276,3«,390,449 

Snrya 

276 

Siiryasiddhanta 

334 

Siiryavam^a 

... 78,79 

SuSanti .. 

609 

Susena ... 

610 

Siisiana ... 

11 

Susila 

449 

§uBna 

617 

Sutala ... 

525 

Sutaptanagara 

586 

Sutara ... 

371 

Satasamhita 

369 
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611 

Sutudri. 

688 

Suvarloka (Svarloka) 

802 

Snvarnaksa 

400 

Snvarnamba 

466 

Suvarnapak^a ... 

... 368,369 

Snyajfia. 

447 

Suya$as. 

611 

Snyodhana 

616 

Svadha . 

429,430,449 

Sraha (Svahadevi) 390,429,448,449 

Svapaca . 

17 

Svapati 

466 

Svar . 

281 

Svarga ... 

... 363,560 

Svargalaksmi 

363 

Svarnaliiiga 

383 

Svarnambika 

248 

Svardcifa 

446 

Svastidevi 

449 

Svayambhd 

287 

Svayambhuvi 

399 

SyayamprakaSavasta 

388 

Svayarh varakalyan i 

424 

Sveta 

371,429,430 

Svetaghara 

360 

Svetaketu 

... 617,618 

Swiss . 

699 

Syamala ... 

... 465,466 

S yamaladanijaka 

17 

Syamarahasya ... 

413,414,416 

Syria . 

36 

Syrian . 

313 


T. 


Taocar . 

... 

64 

Tadbhava 

... 

28 

Tfuldhita affix ... 

... 

71 

Ta^^yadajji 

... 

662 


Papje. 

Tadikombu . 476,477 

Taittiriya-Aranyaka 368,419,547 
Taittiriya-BrShmana ... 330,422, 
619,621 

Taittiriya-Samhifca 688,618-20 
Taittiriya-Upanigad ... 272 

tal . 191 

tala ... ... ... 191 

Talahala. 144 

Talaing ... ... ... 212,214 

Talaiyari . 459,462 

Talatala. 302 

Talavakara-Upanisad ... 418,419 

Talavara 306 

Tali ... 54,74,212,241,242,480,486 

Tamala. 26 

Tamala ... ... ... 466 

tamalamu (tammalamu). 28 

tamara. 28 

Tamarkottai . 244 

tamas ... ... 285,393,406,407 

Tamasp, Shah . 321 

Tambulamu ... ... 28 

Tamil ... 3,6,10,17,19,26-34,36, 


62,57,65,66,76,76,89,96,96,99,101, 
103,104,106,107,109,110,131,133, 
145,146,161,163,181,190,191,199, 
204,206,207,203,212,218.219,224, 
238,242,243,248,252,265,267-<69, 
262,393,466,503,606,613,669,601; 
explanation of the word, 26-27 


tamma, tammi ... ... 28. 

Tamrapami ... 294 

Tamrasasanam. 62 

Tamulian. 29 

Tamnri. 226 

Tanais . 126 

Tanciyamman . 499 

Tandesh.169,191 

Tandi . 877 

Tandra. 449 
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Page, 

Tangana. 84,144 

Taniveriyan . 485 

Tanjore . 26,96,99,217,246,247, 
250,268-63 (Baja of), 
296,379,475,477 


Tanjorean prince 

265 

Tankulanparai 

57 

Tannarasii Nadu 

... 258,269 

tanxnatra 

... 405,406 

Tantoniyamman 

499 

Tantra ... 

272,413,414 

Tapati . 

... 608,610 

Tapoloka. 

302 

tappattai 

... 83,484 

Tapped! 

562 

Tapti . 

82,142,166,209 

tara . 

27 

Tara 

399,444,456 

Taraka . 

521 

Tarakajuana 

412 

Taral . 

49 

Taralavalli 

622 

taram . 

27 

TdranathaTarkavlicaspati 318,414 

taravata, tarnvata 

27 

taravay taravaya. 

see taruviiy, 

taruvaya. 

Tariul . 

529 

Tari Pennu 

160,162,163 

Tarsis . 

161 

Tartar . 

... 203,321 

Tartarus .. 

66 

Tartary. 

669 

Tarukfa. 

679 

taruvSy (taruvaya) 

27 

TSsa . 

33 

Tatadefiikatataohiiryar, V. 337 

Taiake^i 

466 

Tatapparai 

67 

Tatar, see Tartar. 

Tatpuru^a 868,869,386,386 



Page. 

Tatpurusalinga 

386 

tatsamam 

169 

Tatta, Lord of ... 

... 78,79 

Tattamma 

502 

Tat^r 

64 

Tattvas, twenty-five 

404 

Tattvamuktakalapa 

191 

Taulava Brahman 

166 

Tavamuni 

67 

Tay . 

... 471,499 

Tayaman Nal][i 

103 

Tiiyilamman 

494 

Taylor, Rev. W. .. 

102-4,113,237, 

239,260,252,257,260 

Tejas . 379,406,449,539 

Tolal . 

566,561,564 

Teliug Koravas 

199,200,202 

Telinga 

146,148,191 

Telingana 

... 212,214 

Tollicherry 

104,134,226 

Tehigu ... 3-6,10,12,17,21,26-9, 

33-6,56,61,66,67,73,82,88,96,97, 

99,110,111,131,133,148,150,151, 

163,1S1,191,196,199,203-7,209, 

212,218,219,238,2 41,256,267-69, 

327,452,464,509,604 

Tcnampettai 

469 

Tehgalai 

613 

ten moli 

25 

tenues 

4 

Torkosh 

192 

Tertiary period ... 

335 

Teser 

644 

Testament, Old ... 

... 320,668 

Teviinay 

... 16,76 

Tevar (title) 

257 

tharp . 

182 

Tharshish 

10,11 

Tharus 

263 

Thantavar 

183 

Thebe . 

814 
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Thebes . 314 

Thermodon '. 126 

Thiele, Dr. C. P. ... 545 

Thilgamos ... ... 317 

Tholobana . 93 

Thomas, Mr. Edward ... 80 

Thomas, Apostle of India 160 

Thomssen, Rev. G. N. ... 490 

Thornton, Mr. ... 169 

Thoth ... 316,316,318,327, 

543,544 

Thotyal 151 

Thraetona, Thrita ... 279 

thrane ... ... ... 28 

Thug ... ... ... 496 

Thurr . 136 

ti (water) . 214 

Tibet . 214,289,290 

Tibetan.131,213 

Tigala 28 (derivation of). 

Tiger-cSmundi ... 562 

Tigris . 126,322 

TikkudittammaJ ... 490 

tilaka ... ... ... 191 

Tillavanam . 475 

tilddaka .. ... 532 

Tilokchandf Bai ... 46 

Timaeos. ... 316 

Timappaya Karnika ... 166 

Timma . 28 

Timmamma ... .. 602 

Timuride . 321 

Tinnevelly ... 8,34,49,95,104, 

124,475,477,559,668,572 

Tipparai . 67 

Tippn Saltan . 168 

tira .. 27 

Tirahut ... 43 

Tiraskaiini . 424 

Tiriari ... 192 

ipiridateB ... ... 36 


Page. 

tirt . 191 

Tirtha . 376 

Tirtharanya ... .. 386 

tiru . 25 

Tirukal (Trikal) ... 26 

Tirukalukuaram ... 107 

Tirukkandiyiir. 296 

Tirukovil (Trikovil) ... 26 

Tirumal 30 

Tirumala .24-29,362 

Tirumalapadi ... ... 26 

Tirumalapakam ... 26 

Tirumalaraja, Tirumalariiya 26 
Tirumalirnftcolai ... 17 

Tirumila ... 26 

Tirumudi Sevakar ... 512,513 
Tirumullai vasal ... 247-49 

Tirumullaivayal ... 248 

Tirumullaivayalpadikam. 246 

Tirunirmalai . 16 

Tiruniru 513 

Tirupalapur (Tirnpadapur). 77 

TirupSa Alviir. 56 

Tirupparankunran ... 16 

Tiruvadi 296 

Tiruvalahgadu.104,105 

TiruvaUaiikodii. 26,104 

Tiruvallur ... ... 17 

Timvalluva Nayanar ... 65,66-8 

Tiruvaldr . 67,296 

Tiruvanaikaval ... ... 880 

Tiru van gadu . 104 

Tiruvahkodu . 104 

Tiruvannamalai... 296,880,476 

Tiruvarur . 68,880 

Tiruvay . 25,26,27 

Tiruvay moli . 20 

Tiruverkattupurana ... 253,264 
Tiruvi^u (Tiramidu) ... 27 

TiruvidaBko^u. 104 

Tivata . 801 




INDEX. 
Page. 

Tod, liieut. Col. James... 19.^> 
48,85,91,92,13B,?89 
Toda ...33,106,112,182,162,180-96, 
226-29,242,243,463,663,873 

nno 

Toddy *.• 

Todi 
togai 

toka, tokai 
tolamtt (herd) •• 

Tolan . 

Tolu (cattlefold) 

Toluvan ... 

Tompiiravar 

Tonda 264 (Bower plant), 266, 

266 (population). 

tonda (creeper) — 

Tondalasatakam • • 244 

Tondaman246,247,253,257,258,261 

Tondauiaadaia™ 243,244,246,247, 
249,260 (—Oakravarti), 251,262 

Tondai'^^^ 

Tonde, Tonde-kai 
Tondei ... 

Tondi 

Tondiarpet 
Tondota ... 
tondu (feudal service) 

Tons (river) 

Tora . 

Toran Malla 
Toravam (toram, herd) 

Totabi . 

Toti 

Tozer Pennu 
Traigartha 
Trailokamalla . 

Tramala ... 

Transliteration of Tamil 
Transmigration .. 283,630,645 

Travaiicoro ••• 20,26,76-7,104, 
201,226,669 
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Trayi . ••• ^ 

Tret ayuga . • • 307,328*831 

Tribhuvanamalla .** 21,22 

Tribhuvanesvari •• 

Trichinopoly ••• 8,26,96,257-59, 
380,475,476 

Trident mark of Vollalas. 
Trikalajha ••• **• 

Trikalinga 
Trikarasuri 
Trikonacakra 
Trikiita ... 

Trilocana ... 

Trilinga 

Trilocana Ka»damba 
Trimulanatha 
Trimiirti ... 273.274,283,287,306, 
348,359,365,870,444,466 

366 


253 

265 

254 

266 
256 
191 

255 
144 
190 
158 
190 
571 
459 
153 
145 

21,22 

26 

3 


191 

511 

483 

401 

366 

191 

265 

248 


Trinayana 

Trinetra... 

Trinetra Kadamba 


176-78, 

265,266 

283 

366 

366 


Trinity .. 

Trioculus 
Triophthalmos .. 

Tripati ... 26,200,204,203,258 

Triplicane . 

Tripund™’ . 

Tripura ... 176,265,466,466 

Tripurabhairavi 


Tripuraharana 

TrisandhiSvari 

Trisandhya 

TriSanku 

triSnla 

Trisiila ... 

Trita Aptya 

Trivaktra 

Trivalur 

Trivandrum 

Trivikrama 


399 

371 

500 

399 

455,456,583,594 

492 

399 

279 

301 

76,77,291 

306 
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Trivia . 606 

Trivrtta (trivrt) ... 301 

Traamba ... ... 4t56 

Trtsu ... 578,579,682,686,689,690, 
696-98 

Trumpp, Dr. 37 

Tryaksa ... , ... ... 366 

Tryambaka . 366 

Tryambakaliiiga ... 379 

Tdar tribe . 211 

Tuda .190,196 

Tugra . 679 

Tukatteri ... .. 662 

Tukhara. 144 

tukki . 10 

Talajapura ... ... 399 

Tulakkanamman ... 602 

Tulako^i ... ... ... 466 

Talasi ... 307,351,448,466 

Tulava .131,172 

Taljapur. 161 

Tula ... 36,107,110,111,163,164 
(priest), 169 (superstition), 191, 
217,218,296,303,304,467,495 


Tulukkanam ... ... 476 

Tuluva, 167 (Brahman), 176,247 
(-na<jlu), 269 

Turn . 283 

tumbleru gimbleru ... 604 

Tumkur ... ... ... 222 

Turibina Bakadu ... 166 

Tuja(Ju . 256 

Tun^ikera, Tuudikeri ... 265,266 
Tiin^ira, Taric^Iranai^n... 263,264, 

266 

Tun^irapuram ... ... 266 

Tuneri . 184 

Tuppah. 663 

Turanian... 36,94,109,186,210,211, 
318,333,384,370,398,467,666,669 
Tdroalipparai . . 57 



Page. 

Turooman 

. 93 

Turk 

. 166 

Turnebus... 

. 127 

turuni 

. 192 

Turuta Malay 

. 226 

Turvasu ... 

... 125,677,678,601 

Tu?ti 

429,430,440 

Tvao 

. 405 

Tvastr 

. 360,426 

Tyagarajasvami temple.. 206 


U. 


Dbhayakulakilipaiidya... 

262 

Ubhayam . 

26 

Ubujmard . 

164 

Uccaissravas 

396,610 

Udaipur. 

210 

Udayar. 

89 

udaka 

631 

Udapi 

297,305 

Uddalaka . 

617 

Uddandakali . 

494 

uddhita. 

527 

Udgatr. 

272,620 

Udisalamma . 

602 

Udyoga. 

449 

Udyogaparvan. 

187,696 

Uggamma . 

602 

Ugra . 

371 

Ugra . 

399 

Ugrasena 

610 

Uigur . 

833 

Ujain (Ujjain) 91,92,169,263,879 

uktha . 

682 

Ullal Baghavendra Bao.. 

170,175 

Ullapur. 

7 

Ulnkhalatmika. 

466 

Ulundu . 

478 

Ulupi . 

97 
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Uma ... 861,870,399,413,418-21, 
429,452 


Umapati... ...260,369,370,419 
Umbrella mark on agrahara 


boundary stones 

96 

Umma, see Uma. 


Ummanna 

421 

undi . 

110 

Unga Deo 

154 

Universe 

454 

Uiiknlamma .^. 

502 

Unmattambft 

499 

Unne .. 

234 

Upala . 

466 

Upamanyn 

... 362,377 

upanayana 

27 

npastba. 

... 405,620 

Uppai 

68 

Upparavar 

64 

Uppiliyar 

89 

Uraiynr 

67 

Uramma 

499 

Uranos . 

275 

Urbanus. 

07 

Urbs . 

97 

Ur Chasdim 

567 

Uriya ... 146,149,150,165,157 

Urjja . 

684 

Urkakkuiikali ... 

471 

Urns (sbeep'wool) 

234 

urtLbini. 

196 

Uirnka^nkd^tai ... 

244 

Urn-Golla 

220 

Urukn . 

656 

Uruvai . 

68 

Urva5( ... 24,51,372,899,682 

U?a . 

449 

Uianas . 

397 

Usas . 

276,278,281 

U4inara. 

... 679,613 

Uiivalana^u 

476 


Page. 

Dtkala . 22,117 

Utpalak»a< . 401 

Utpalaksi . 399 

Utpalavartaka . 401 

Uttamarkovil . 296 

nttarika(^n ... ... 476 

Uttara . 611 

Uttarakan^a of the Ramayana 375 
378,381 

Uttarakosala . 613 

Uttarakuru ... 613,614,617,622 
Uttaramadra ... ... 613,614 

Uttaramalldr ... ... 244 

Uttarapanoalam ... 613 

Uttukkattamman ... 409 

Utuq ... ... 566,556,661 

Uyirttundilkarar ... 489,496 

V. 


Vac . 

286,405 

Vaca . 

369 

Vacaki . 

471 

Vaohaspatya 

348,540 

Vadakalai . 

613 

V adakknvacalay 

600 

Vaciaman. 

3 

Vadavndy amman 

502 

Vadbryasva . 

610 

Va(;|[ugantay, Vacjlugi ... 

471 

Vagala . 

899 

Yahllka, {see Bahlika). 

611 

vabni (fire) . 

90,369 

vabni (tree) . 

63,78 

Vahnikula . 

90 

Vaidayata . 

604 

Vaidehi. 

611 

\ aidikagama . 

361 

Vai^uryavalli . 

522 

Vaidyanatha . 

400,401 

V aidyanatbalinga 

379 

Vaigai (river). 

102 


80 
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Vaijayanti 

Page. 

..286,287,289,614, 

VaijayantJpnra 

519,628,641 

266 

Vaikarna 

. 679,603 

vaikhari ... 

. 428 

Vaikufttha 

302,364,443 

Vaina 

. 402 

Vainateya 

. 896 

Vairagi ... 

. 302 

Vairagya 

. 449 

Vai^akbam, Vaisakhi 


(Vaikalam, Vaikasi) .. 6 

VaiSampayana. 436,612 

Vaisnava ... 16,17,26,27,64,56,120, 


248,310,369,372,890,413,416,618 


Vai?MavI 

426,447,458 

Vaianavism 

306 

Vaiaravawialaya ... 

402 

Vailvanara 

368 

Vaiaya ... 69,156,383,446,460,552 

Vaitaxani 

636 

vaitasa ... 

... 371,872 

Vaivasyata Manvantara.. 369,584 

Vajasaneyi'Saitj hita 

... 422,612 

Yajrakita 337,341,345,347,351 

Vajravalli 

522 

vaktra . 

301 

VakuppaJfai 

512 

val . 

6 

vala . 

7 

Vala . 

... 16,516 

Valadyis. 

16 

Valakantr 

16 

valai . 

29 

valai, vai^ai 

6 

VaJaicoi. 

67 

▼alani, valam, valamai 

6 

valan 

6 

Yalaoadu, Yalavanai^u 

216 

Yala&a»atia 

15 

Yalatidbari 

611 



Page. 

Yalang-oaiyar ... 

57 

Yalaukai 

6 

Yalaiikai man^apam 

62 

Yalankamattar ... 

66 

Yalaukulaitar ... 

66 

Yalapan ... 

216 

valappam 

6 

Yalapur ... 

7 

Valarafci ... 

16 

valasan ... 

6 

Yalavana()n, see Valanadu. 

Yalavytrahan ... 

16 

Yalasiidana 

16 

vaiaya (bracelet) 

106 

valgu . 

11 

vali . 

6 

vali . 

7 

Vali . 

16,478,494 

Va^ipparai 

167 

Valkei . 

98 

valla . 

6,7 

Valla . 

... 77,106 

vallabha. 

6 

Vallala . 

106 

vallam . 

6 

Valiara. 

217 

Yallamauadu 

217 

Yallamba 

8,14 

Vallama. 

8,14 

Vallailceri 

106 

Yallanmaikkari... 

471 

vallapan. 

6 

Vallapur... 

7 

vallar 

6 

Yallari tadi 

258 

VaJlava . 

456 

vallavan. 

6 

Vallavanadu 

816 

Yallava>nkdda ... 

... ' 104 

Vallavi ... 

.. 471,494 

valle . 

7 
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Vaili 

17,68,75,471 

valli (i). 

6 

vaili (creeper) ... 

17 

VaUimanalan 

16 

VallirSfJra 

23 

valliyam, (valliyatn) 

6,29 

Valliyammai 

482 

Valliiru. 

7 

VaJluva (Valluvar) 

.. 57,73,76 

VaHuvanadu 

... 69,217 

VaJlurar... 

14,64,66-70 

Valmiki. 

140 

Valmikini 

... 466,601 

Valpaniir 

477 

vain, vain 

6,7 

Vivlumuni. 

482 

Valiiru . 

7 

valiiti . 

6 

VamSoara 

66,414,415 

Viimacari 

16,414,416 

VSmadeva 

385 

Vamana 15,302,348 

^Salagrama), 


444 

Vanacarini 

511 

Vanadnrga 

... 455,466 

Vanakhastha 

144 

vaiiam . 

3 

Vanapalli. 

602 

Vanaparvan 

312 

Vana Pulal 

248 

Vanarapjra 

144 

Vanavafii 

265 

Vaficeri. 

106 

Vaficiirar 

64 

Vaiiga . 

... 84,509 

Vam . 

... 286,442 

Vaniyar, Vanniyar 

62,64,89-90, 


94*96 

Vanstavern, Mr. 

147 

Vantipanniyamman 

602 

Vantri . 

67J 


Page. 


Vapuylhama . 611 

Vara . 287 

Varadarajasvami. 296 

Varagunapandya ... 252 


Varaha, 348 (Salagriima), 444,447 
Varahatnihira ...85,82,83,134,144, 
334 

Varahapurana. 357 

Varahalaila . 401 

Varahi . 424,426,447 

Varaaa. 41,458 

Varanasi. 41,400,609,610 

Vararoha. 399 

varSta . 386 

Varavarwini . 429 

Varlal ... 186 

varna . 338,340,576 

Varnna 24,25,268,273,275,277*79, 
396,399,425,427,442,443, 
518,541,582 

I VaruMani.393,442,443,449 

I Varnni .268,426,456,520 

Varvara. 38,611 

Vasa . 613 

Vasati . 610 

Viisava . 396,431 

j Vasavi . 426,447 

Vasireddi RSja, Venkata^ri 
Nayudu .. 292-95 

Vasistha ... 24,25,51,90,91,449, 

576,581-87,589,596,603,608,614 

VasisthapuraMa. 59 

vaiitva. 602 

vusodaka . 532 

Vastra Koraga. 171,179 

Vastrapatha ... 400 

Vastrefivari . 399 

Vastudevata . 631 

Vasil 8,278,365,396,425,434,435 
I Vasudeva... 848 (Salagrama), 368, 
I 369,391,897,611 
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Vasuki .302,367,396,619 

Vasundhara . 364,449 

Vata ... . 277 

Yatadyipa . 622 

Yatalagun^l^ •• 476,477,481 

Yatamoii . 26,42 

Yatapidvia ... ... 24 

Yatefivaralinga. 376 

Yatsatari . 633 

Ya^aka Geniyar. 63 

Yatuka I^aiyar. 63 

Yatukapparai . 67 

Yatuka Kucavar ... 63 

Yatuka Pap^aram ... 64 

Yatuka Yannar. 64 

Yatuka Yelajar. 63 

Yavata ... ... ... 618,620 

vay . 27 

Yayu ... 275,277,279,281,369,379, 
406,449,639,617 

Yayupurana . 524 

Yeda 25-28,58-61,65,91,271,273, 
276,278,281,286-88,298,307,310, 
318,321,372,373,393,396,398,403, 
413,415,429,486,616,627,637,646, 
677-79,681,685-87,590,594-96,598 


Yedamata . 430 

Yedanayakan . 260 

Yedanta ... 390,412,430,647,648 

Yedantadefiikacarya ... 191 

Yedarauya ... ... 296,399 

Ye^ar Palayam. 243 

Yedafiiras . 357,358 

YedaSir^a . 371 

Yedalruti . 429,430 

Yedavadana ••• 402 

Yedavaktra . 369 

Yedavalli . 16,17 

Yedavallipuskarini ... 16 

Yeda Vyasa ... 68,807 

Yedhiw. 287 
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Yedic . . 30,71,273-77,279.360, 
361,368,454,620,628,641,549, 


673,681 

Yedika-linga . 361 

Yedopakrama . 27 

Yeer Walla . 140 

vej, vel. 6 

vej (benefit) ... ... 106 

Yel . 62 

vela, vela . 7 

Yelagalamma ... 602 

YelaJ, see Yellala. 
velam ... ... ... 6 

Yelama (Yellama) 3,14,73,92,106, 
108,149,212,213 

velatnu . 96,108 

Yelanadu . 217 

velanmai . 106 

Yelapur. 7 

V^elattal. 62,499 

veli . ... 6 

Yeli mountain . 68 

Ye]ikkarumar ... ... 64 

Yelikal taccar ... 64 

vella . 5,6,77 

veliadu . 3,7 

YellaiyammaJ ... 502 

Y ellaiy anaiy urti ,.. 613 

vellaja . 18 

Vellal .106,106 

Vellala (VeU^a). 4,6,14,61,67,69, 
63-64,70,80,94-96,101-8,211,212, 
239,240,247,266,262,609 

Yeliftlacoi . 107 

Yellalur. 268 

vellam . 6 

Vellam .106,107 

Yellama, see Yalama. 

Yellamba. 78 

Yellamma . 502 

ve}lan (true man) 107 
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VellSn . 

105 

Vibhisana . . 

676 

Veilanma, Vellaumai. 108,107,262 

vibhiiti ... 308,367,371,611,613 

Vellanaijlu (valana^u) 

217,258 

Vicitravirya 

... 611,616 

Vellapur. 

7 

Videha ... 

404 

Vellatti . 

107 

Vidhatr ... 

287 

VeUayma 

106 

Vidhi . 

287 

vejlli . 

6 

Vidnra ... 

611 

V'ellore ... ... 

65,09 

Viduratha 

611 

Vellfiru ... 

7 

Vidya, trayi 

281 

velluva. 

7 

Vidyadevi 

A.A.A. AxA^ 

• •• ITJ) JB f 

VeXluva ... 

107 

Vidyadhara 

514 

velu 

7 

Vidyalaksmi 

363 

Velurkottai 

244 

Vidyodaya College 

301 

Vembayya 

23 

vidyut . 

540 

Vembu . 

23 

Vighnesvara 

469,492,495, 

Vena . 

86 


496,511 

Venatra. 

226 

vihara . 

41 

Venetian. 

566 

Vijaya 

102,429,430,448 

Venice . 

580 

Vijaya . 

611 

Venkatacalacaryar, Mr 

61 

Vijayadasami 

73 

Venkatachalla Naicker 

A, 96 

Vijayanagai*a Raja 

239,260,269, 

Vefikatadri Nayndu 

.. 292-95 


475 

Venkatakottai 

244 

Vijayavalli 

17 

VeiikaleSa 

.. 362,609 

vikara 

405 

Veiikatesvarn ... 200,201,205 

Vikarna ... 

611 

Venkoba 

362 

j Vikramaditya 

92 

Venkammal 

502 

vil 

6 

Venn Gopalasvaini 

294 

Villa (Vilhaaa, Vihlana). 72 

Venus 

567 

Village festivals 

499 

Venyamma 

502 

i Villapur. 

7 

Vermin ... 

. 663,564 

villi . 

6 

Verul (Velum, Blura) . 

5 

viloma 

469 

vesa (esa, yesa) ... 

5 

vilu, villu, vllu ... 

7 

vesara . 

386 

Vimala . 

399 

V§takarar 

63 

Vimalesvara 

400 

Vetala . 

456 

Vinata . 

449 

Vetasu . 

679 

Vinayaka 

376,401,466,479 

Vet^akkarar 

64 

Vindaferna 

160 

Vet^iyan 

33,64,462 

Vindhya ... 22.24,34,874,401, 

Vettiyarpparai ... 

57 


430,431,433,435 

Vibhava 

390 

Vindhyakandara 

400 
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Vindhyavasitii .. 

399 

I VisalSlkBi 

. 399 

Vindhyavali 

449 

ViSanin .. 

1 

. 679 

Vinoba 

157 

Yi^apana... 

371 

Yinukonda 

490 

i Yisisipra .. 

. 617 

Vipakavrtti 

801 

i Yisiatadvaita Yedanta... 390 

Vipa4, VipaSa ... 

143,401,683,688 

Yisnu ... 

...15,30,58,60,61,87) 

Vipula . 

401 

90,91,137,188,232,276,388-87, 

Vipula . 

399 

289,292,295,296,302,306-364, 

VIra, Virala, Virabhadra 99,237, 

365,368369,372,373,376,382, 

238,369,371,413,417,466,482,489, 

386,389,390,892,395,404,409, 


496,496,607,608 

410,417,422,424,425,433-36 

Virabahu .. 

622 

438,455,446,447,450,451,466, 

Viradhira 

622 

466,466,472,473,474,482,496 

Viraj . 

582 


508,509,520 

Viraja . 

610 

Yisnubhakti 

. 448 

Virakefiarin 

522 

Vianuloka 

. 301 

Viralaksmi. 

239,259,862,484 

Yisnomaya 

. 365,443 

Virali mountain .. 

67 

Yifnupitha 

. 361 

Yiramahendra •. 

622 

Yiipupraiiadhikii ... 364 

ViramaheSvara ... 

522 

Yi$nupurana . 

22,24,36,36,237, 

Viriimapattauam 

475 

238,2.56,268,802,309,828,331,420, 

V iramartauda ... 

522 

519,520,524,526,642,519,682,684, 

Viramba 

466 


693,609,610 

Viramma 

502 

Yifnuriipa 

. 448 

Viramu«$i 

57 

Yifnuyamala 

. 418 

Virantaka 

522 

Yifiravas ... 

24,87,524 

Virapandi 

476,477,482 

Yissoti ... 

. 671 

Virappa Vandyan 

98 

YUva 

. 399 

Virapurandara ... 

622 

Yisvabrahman 

. 58 

Yiraraksasa 

622 

Yilvadevata 

. 426 

Viralaiva-worahip 

.. 69,414 

YiSvaka ... 

. 401 

Ylratangal 

482 

YiSvakarman 

58)280,866 

VirSi^parv’an 

476 1 

Yisvamnkhi 

. 399 

Vira Varma 

173,176,176 ! 

Yi§vamitra 51,473,578,681,582-98) 

Viravefiin 

... 469-61 1 


600,605,606 

Virayaga 

622 ! 

Yisvanath Narayan Mund^ 

Virika . 

... 222,239 

lick ... 

. 186-88 

Virinca ... 

287 

Yifivanfitha 

. 592 

Virocana 

16 

Yiavaretas 

. 287 

Virnpaksa 

361 

Yifiyasara 

. 418 

Yirnp&kfi 

... 429,430 

Yifivaarj 

. 287 
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287 

Vtfvesa . 

399 

Vifivesvara . 

379,400 

Vifivesvaralinga. 

379 ' 

Vifivefivari . 

437 

Vitatha. 

404 

Vitala . 

302,524 

Vitarka . 

610 

Vitthala. 

157 

Vithoba (Vittobha) 

157,362 

Vivasvat ... 279,313,637,610 

Vizagapatam District, 

Manual of ... 34,47,65,296 

Voohan. 

566 

Vo^hu . 

403 

Vokkaliga, see Okkaliya 

230 

Vdpayata 

604 

Vorshal . 

573 

Vrddhaoalam ... 

236 

Vyddhi . 

71 

Vrhannaradiyapurapa 

537,538 

Vyhetsatnan 

396 

Vrkodara 

61 

Vrnda . 

351,356 

Vrndavana forest 

130,268 

Vy?a . 

360 

Vryabhanu 

449 

Vygttbhefivani ... 

59 

Vrsadhvaja 

361 

Vrsasipra 

517 

Vrsoikesvari 

501 

Vyswi . 

397 

Yiyotsarjana 

534 

Vrt™. 15,276,806,616,517 

Vftti . 

411 

Vnnnia, sec Vaniya. 

Vyaghresi . 

456 

Vyasa, 36 j 68,69 (has his 

hand and arm cut off), 397,440, 

684,611,616 

Vya8aua*tolu kalla 

59 

vynha . 

391 
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Wadnera. 4(2 

Waghra ... 159 

Wagries ... 571 

Wainad, see Wynad. 

Walaga Koramar 201 

Wales ... ... ... 4 

Walhoiise, Mr. J. ...54,99,186,559, 
570,573 

Walla . 78 

Walukesvara . 138 

wandi ... ... ... 110 

Warar . 42 

Warasare ... 297 

Ward, Mr. . 268 

Ward, Rev. W. ... 346,347,414,415 

Wardii . 42 

Wargai (Wargaou) ... 42 

Warha, Warhona ... 42 

warjhari. 42 

Warka . 317 

Warnera, Warora ... 42 

Watson, Dr. J. Forbes ... 255 

Wiiimamar ... ... 226 

Weber, Profeseor Albrecht ... 72, 
369,420,^24,527,647,581,614,620 
Wheeler, Mr. J. Talboys. 35 
! Wilford, Oapt. (Ool.) P., 121,124, 

! 125,127,128,180,889,846,860 

Williams, Sir Monier ... 547 

Willmott, Mr. C. 137 

Wilson, Professor H. H., 21,23,34, 
36,85,102,103 118,131,183,144,146, 
152,160,161,176,178,179,201,205, 
206,238,262,256,260,264,266,268, 
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Wilson, Rev. Dr. John ... 22,23,27, 
118,140,156,261,291,403,418,416 
] Winslow, Rev. Dr. .. 31,57,107, 
190.212,259,267,269 
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Wise, Dr. James ... 44 

Woculigaru, see Okkaliga. 223 

Wodan, Wotan, Odin ... 277 

Wodear. 222 

Wok . 110 

Worlds, upper and nether 302 

Wotimeru . 224 

Wulleh ... ' 80 

Wurdah. 151 


Wynaad ...169,186.201,207,226-28 

X. 

Xenophon 323 

Xisuthros 317,324,326,327,331, 
332,335 

Xylander,Gttl.126,127 

Y. 

Yacani . 237 

Yaccamma ... .. 502 

Yachi ... ... ... 666 

Yadava. 86,220,260,466 

Yadu . 577,578,601 

Yajuapati . 449 

YSjftavalkya ... 642,5'48 

Yajnopavita . 29 

Yajumui... . 272 

Yajurveda 272,282,283, (619-21) 

Yakkaladevi . 471,501 

Yakkamma . 471 

YakkunNattannawa ... 559,561, 
565,568 

Tak$a 396,466,614,519,624,579 

Takfani. 287 

Yak^arupa . 456 

Yftlapetta . 7 

Yallapnr 7 
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Yama 130,189,279,301,869,396, 
410,427,461,621,527,636,537 

Yamaloka . 302 

Yami . 279,537 

Yamuna. 34,129,130,143 

Yanady. 204 

Yao . 815 

Yarkalwar ... ... 205 

Yasaskarf ... ... 399 

Yaska’s Nirukta 284,371,372,677, 

588 

Yasoda . 449 

Yatfndramatadlpika ... 391 

yatra . 461 

Yatu, Yatudhana, Yatu- 

dhani.516,583 

Yaudheya ... ... 611 

Yavana. 35,36,80 

Yavinara . 609 

Yayati . 678 

Yedenalkad . 207 

Yehl-khut-Avatara ... 168 

Yekaterinoslaw. 321 

Yelagiri ... 7 

Yelgi . 266 

Yellapur. 7 

Yellrlru ... 7 

Yellama. 73 

Yelpadi (Betta Kurumba 

gotra). 230,283 

Yerakala, Yerakalavaru, 
Yerakelloo, Yerukula 

Yerukkulavandlu, Yeru- 

kuvandlu .112,134, 

199,201-210,486 

Yerava. 164,207,208 

Yerkelwanloo, see Yerakala. 

Yeskar . 49 

Yevaru . 202 

Yezidi . 567,568 

Yima . 279 
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. 160-62 
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. 409,411 
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. 449 
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. 438 

Yogasiitra... 

406,408,309,411 

Ydgosvari 

. 399 

Yogi 

. 513 

Yogi 

. 456 

YogiiiT ... 

455,456,571 
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. 360,361 
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. 400 

Yo.?i 

. 517 
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Yueli-clii 

. 177,179 

Yugas, oil the four ... 328-337 

Yule, Colonel 

131,134,560 

Yunnan ... 

. 566 
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Zambdi. 671 
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